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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Works  of  Thomas  Gray.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford.     5  vols,  small  8vo.     Loftdon,  1837-1843. 

2.  Gray^s  Poetical  Works^  illustrated:  with  Introductory  Stanzas 
by  the  Rev,  John  Moultrie;  an  Original  Life  of  Gray  by  the 
Rev.  John  Mitford^  arid  a  Lecture  on  the  fVritings  of  Gray  by 
the  Right  Hon.  t/te  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Fourth  Edition.  £ton, 
1853. 

3.  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Gray  and  William  Mason :  to 
which  are  added  some  Letters  addressed  by  Gray  to  the  Rev, 
James  Brown^  D.D.j  Master  of  Pembroke  College^  Cambridge. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  Vicar 
of  Benhall.     London,  1853. 

MASON,  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Gray,'  has  told  us  less  of  his  friend  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  closeness  of  their  intimacy,  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  his  scanty  comments  upon  the  letters  which  form 
the  bulk  of  his  work  display,  as  far  as  they  go,  an  elegant  taste 
and  a  sound  judgment.  As  these  were  the  qualities  requisite 
for  determining  what  parts  of  the  correspondence  were  proper  to 
be  published,  nobody  could  have  suspected  that  Mason  had 
proceeded  on  a  plan  which,  if  he  had  avowed  it,  would  have 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  work,  and  which,  as  he  studiously 
concealed  it,  was  an  imposition  on  the  public.  When  Mr. 
Mitford  obtained,  many  years  since,  the  originals  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Wharton  for  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Gray,  he  found  that  Mason  had  taken  portions  of  letters  of 
different  dates  and  blended  them  into  one,  that  he  had  constantly 
changed  the  order  of  the  sentences,  interpolated  fragments  of  his 
own,  altered  phrases,  and  elaborated  the  style.  In  1843  Mr. 
Mitford  published  a  supplementary  volume,  containing  the  cor- 
respondence of  Gray  with  Mr.  Nicholls,  which  Mason  had  not 
only  used  with  the  same  unwarrantable  freedom,  but  had  sent 
back  with  a  note  that  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature. 

<  Curzon-streetf  Jan.  31,  1775. 

'  Mr.  Mason  returns  many  thanks  to  Mr.  I^icholls  for  the  use  he  has 
permitted  him  to  make  of  these  letters.  He  will  find  that  much  liberty 
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has  been  taken  in  transposing  parts  of  them,  &c.,  for  the  press,  and 
will  see  the  reason  for  it ;  it  were^  however^  to  he  wished  that  the 
originals  might  be  so  disposed  of  as  not  to  impeach  the  editor's  fidelity , 
but  this  he  leaves  to  Mr.  Nicholls's  discretion,  for  people  of  common 
sense  will  think  the  liberty  he  has  used  very  venial.* 

Mason  would  have  cared  nothing  for  the  censure  of  people 
who  were  devoid  of  common  sense  if  he  had  really  believed  that 
those  possessed  of  it  would  approve  his  conduct ;  nor  if  his  pro- 
fession had  been  sincere  could  it  have  given  honesty  to  his  wish 
to  persuade  the  world  that  the  letters  were  faithful  transcripts, 
or  to  his  endeavour  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  evidence 
which  might  one  day  prove  that  they  were  not.  Dr.  Wharton, 
far  from  thinking  the  liberties  venial,  was  extremely  indignant ; 
and  if  Mr.  Nicholls  shared  his  sentiments  he  took  the  most 
effectual  revenge  when,  instead  of  destroying  the  letters  of  Gray, 
he  added  the  note  of  Mason  to  the  heap. 

The  correspondence  of  Gray  with  his  father  and  mother  was 
among  the  papers  he  bequeathed  to  Mason.  Not  a  trace  of 
these  documents  now  remains,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  biographer,  after  corrupting  what  he  published,  committed 
the  whole  of  the  originals  to  the  flames.  He  preserved,  howeVer, 
many  of  the  letters  addressed  to  himself,  from  a  reluctance,  we 
suppose,  in  his  own  case  to  obliterate  the  memorials  of  an  inter- 
course which  must  have  kept  a  hold  on  his  affections  as  well  as 
flattered  his  vanity ;  but  the  series  is  by  no  means  complete,  and 
numerous  passages  are  cut  out,  or  erased  from  the  pordon  which 
is  left.  He  subjected  the  collection  of  Dr.  Wharton  and  Dr, 
Brown  to  similar  treatment,  and  the  suppressed  parts  were  pro- 
bably those  which  bore  most  closely  upon  the  history  of  the 
poet.  Mason  arranged  the  correspondence  with  himself  in  a 
volume  which  he  willed  at  his  death  to  his  friend  Mr.  Stone* 
hewer,  whose  relatives  sold  it,  in  1845,  to  Mr.  Penn,  of  Stoke 
Park.  The  purchaser  consigned  it  to  the  editorial  care  of  Mr. 
Mitford,  who,  in  publishing  it,  has  furnished  an  additional  proof 
of  what  he  formerly  asserted,  ^  that  there  is  scarcely  a  genuine 
letter  of  Gray  in  the  whole  of  Mason's  work.' 

A  few  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  alterations.  When  Dr.  Wharton  lost  his  son  he  received 
two  letters  of  consolation  from  Gray.  These  Mason  has  fused 
together,  and,  in  order  to  connect  them,  adds  from  himself,  *  Let 
me  then  beseech  you  to  try,  by  every  method  of  avocation  and 
amusement,  whether  you  cannot  by  degrees  get  the  better  of  that 
dejection  of  spirits.*  In  addition  to  the  deception  of  departing 
from  the  original  there  is  really  something  ludicrous  in  Mason's 
forging  counsel  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  dead,  and 
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refeniiig  it  to  a  calamity  which  had  occurred  nearly  twenty  years 
before.  The  next  quotation  is  an  example  of  the  biographer's 
revision  of  Gray's  own  composition. 


Mason, 
^  With  regard  to  any  advice  I 
can  give  you  about  your  being 
Physician  to  the  Hospital,  I&ankly 
own  it  ought  to  give  way  to  a 
much  better  judge,  especially  so 
disinterested  a  one  as  Dr.  Heber- 
den.  I  love  refusals  no  more  than 
you  do.  But  as  to  your  fears  of 
effluvia,  I  maintain  ^at  one  sick 
rich  patient  has  more  of  pestilence 
and  putre&otion  about  him  than  a 


Gray, 
<  With  respect  to  any  advice  I 
can  give  as  to  the  hospital,  I  freely 
own  it  ought  to  give  way  to  Dr. 
Heberden's  counsels,  who  is  a 
much  better  judge,  and  (I  should 
think)  disinterested.  I  love  refu- 
sals no  more  than  you  do.  But  as 
to  your  effluvia,  I  maintain  that 
on6  sick  rich  has  more  of  pesti- 
lence and  putrefJMtion  about  him 
than  a  whole  ward  of  sick  poor.' 


whole  ward  of  sick  poor.' 

The  letters  of  Gray  are  full  of  whimsical  expressions  of  his 
own  coining,  and  no  single  instance  could  be  selected  which  is 
more  characteristic  of  his  manner  than  the  antithesis  between 
*  one  sick  ncA,'  and  the  *  ward  of  sick  poor,*  Mason,  who  had 
no,  toleration  for  the  playful  licence  of  a  familiar  epistle,  changed 
the  phrase  to  *  one  sick  rich  patient '  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  ought  to  have  retained  the  original — that  it  was  like  Gray, 
and  unlike  any  one  else.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  last 
letter  which  Mason  incorporated  into  the  Memoirs  is  a  fit  termi- 
nation to  the  work. 


Gray, 
'  My  summer  was  intended  to 
have  been  passed  in  Switzerland, 
but  I  have  dropped  the  thought 
of  it,  and  believe  my  expeditions 
will  terminate  in  Old  Park:  for 
travel  I  must  or  eease  to  exist/ 


Mason, 
*  The  approaching  summer  I 
have  sometimes  had  thoughts  of 
spending  on  the  Continent ;  but  I 
have  now  dropped  that  intention, 
and  believe  my  expeditions  will 
terminate  in  Old  Park:  but  I 
make  no  promise,  and  can  answer 
for  nothing;  my  own  employment 
00  sticks  in  my  stomach,  and  trou- 
bles my  conscience:  and  yet  tra- 
vel I  must  or  cease  to  exist.' 

Mason  says  that  his  chief  motive  for  inserting  the  letter  was 
the  occasion  it  afforded  him  for  conmienting  on  the  part  of  it 
where  Gray  speaks  of  the  duties  of  his  Professorship,  and  the 
trouble  the  neglect  of  them  gave  his  conscience.  The  occasion, 
like  the  comment,  was  entirely  of  the  biographer^s  own  making, 
for  there  is  not  in  the  original  one  word  of  the  matter.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  Mason  could  pen  the  sentiment  and  not  feel  his 
^  own  employment  stick  in  his  stomach  and  trouble  his  con- 
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m^Mtctt!  The  date  Mason  assigns  to  this  mosaic  is  Maj  24 
1771^  th/m^h  the  bulk  of  it  is  taken  from  a  former  epistle  oi 
August  24,  ]770,  with  a  sentence  relatireto  Gray's  health—*! 
hnvf.  hail  a  cough  for  above  three  months  upon  me,  which  is  in- 
#«rftH^'— borrowed  from  a  third  letter  of  February  2,  177L 
Imbr^ii  nothing  in  the  general  licence  is  more  singular  than 
Mf%%iit{%  reckless  dealings  with  chronology.  One  of  the  pie- 
t^rid^d  epistles  of  Gray  is  concocted  out  of  fragments — and  these 
e*fensivi'ly  a1ter<;d — bi)rrowed  from  three  letters,  though  there 
U  an  iiiti?rval  r>f  fifteen  months  between  the  first  and  the  last 
'tif  this  ftdult<*rated  compound  is  affixed  an  entirely  fictitious 
^lfttf,-"June  14,  1756, — the  nearest  genuine  date  on  one  side 
being  ()<Ttober,  18,  1755,  and  on  the  other  October  15, 1756. 
Vet  he  makes  Gray  say  *  I  think  I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  fort- 
iii/Iit,*  nui\  hy  thus  perpetually  misdating  events  falsifies  the 
(w>et*s  history  as  well  as  his  correspondence. 

The  |fresumpti(m  of  retouching  the  compositions  of  the  most 
fastidious  of  writers  is  the  only  circumstance  which  occasions  ui 
no  surprise.  Never  did  master  receive  more  deference  froms 
scholar  than  Gray,  while  he  lived,  from  his  future  biographer; 
but  the  self-sufficiency  of  Mason  was  extreme,  and  the  man  irhl 
\uu\  the  courage  to  tack  a  paltry  tail-piece  to  the  exquisite  fiaj» 
meiit  on  *  Vicissitude,'  and  could  venture  to  put  forth  a  mawlddi 
elegy,  written  in  a  churchyard  by  day^  as  a  companion-piece  to 
the  far-farned  '  twilight  scene,'  might  easily  believe  himself 
cofnt)ctent  to  improve  on  the  epistolary  effusions  of  the  greakf 
banl.  Hven  though  the  repeated  changes  had  been  as  muchfflf 
the  better  as  they  were  in  general  for  the  worse,  they  would  no* 
have  been  less  out  of  place  than  if  Mason  had  transferred  what 
be  thought  the  finest  features  of  his  own  face  to  a  portrait  rfl 
Gray.* 

Zeal   for  tlie  reputation  of  his  friend  was  not,  we  sv 
Mason's  (mly  motive.     He  was  inordinately  eager  for  the 
of  atitliorship ;  and  the  unworthy  lengths  to  which  he  carried  1 
covetousness  may  be  gathered  from  what  Gray,  who  was  all 
twitting  him  on  the  subject,  wrote  to  their  conimon  intimate,] 
Urown.    *  Observe  it  is  I  that  send  Caractacus,  for  Mason  i 
no  presf^nts  to  any  one  whatever ;  and,  moreover,  you  are  < 

♦  Johnson,  in  his  comments  upon  a  far  less  flagrant  case,  treats  tiMl'i 
wjfli  his  usual  force :   *  The  poem  of  "  Liberty "  does  not  now  Sf; 
or^nal  state  ;  but,  when  Thomson's  works  were  collected  after  ^*- 
•hortcned  by  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  with  a  liberty  whidi,  »■  ^^ 
tendency  to  lessen  the  confidence  of  society,  and  to  ocxd^ 
authors,  by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judgment  of 
by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteration,  or  Idi 
tSio  Poets:  Thomson.) 
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to  nobody^  that  we  may  sell  the  more  of  them  ;  for  money, 
ae,  is  the  declared  purpose  of  all  we  do.'  Worse  still, 
afterwards  attempted  to  find  authority  in  the  liberal  be- 
to  himself  under  his  friend's  will  for  revoking  Gray's 
gifts  of  his  poems  to  Dodsley  ;*  and  his  mode  of  justify- 
;  own  meanness  was  to  pretend  it  in  others,  and  allege 
booksellers  and  printers  were,  of  all  -objects,  the  most  un- 
ng.'t  He  intimated,  indeed,  that  he  should  expend  the 
Is  in  a  manner  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
poet  ;  but,  however  he  meant  to  dispose  of  the  money,  he 
least  anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  secure  to  himself 
le  supposed  his  benefactor  had  bestowed  upon  another. 
>uld  hardly  after  this  have  needed  his  own  confession  to 
hat  he  would  be  anxious  to  render  the  Memoirs  *  lucra- 
ind  as  he  retained  the  copyright,  the  whole  of  his  gains 
ed  on  the  sale.  *  I  am  heartily  tired  of  the  work,'  he 
o  Walpole ;  '  and  if  you  knew  tfie  pains  and  the  thought 
taken  me  to  arrange  the  letters,  in  order  to  form  that 
I  aimed  at  to  make  it  read  pleasantly,  you  would  not 
I  was  tired.'  The  desire  to  make  the  book  profitable 
isonably  be  inferred  to  have  had  a  large  share  in  this  soli- 
^  to  make  it  read  pleasantly,'  and  hence  the  culling  of 
d  paragraphs,  and  '  the  pains  and  thought'  with  which 
ied  them  up.  Fortunately,  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Mitford 
ccessively  recovered  a  large  part  of  the  original  mate- 
id  to  these  he  has  joined  a  number  of  particulars  brougiit 
r  from  various  sources,  which  throw  some  additional  light 
le  life  and  character  of  Gray. 

nas  Gray,  the  fifth  child  of  Philip  Gray,  a  inom^y- 
3r,  was  bom  December  26th,  1716,  in  Comhill,  w!/«ri? 
ther  and  her  sister  kept  a  milliner's  shop.  Of  twelve 
3,  eleven  died  in  their  infancy  from  fulness  of  bKx>d,  aii/J 
t  would  have  shared  the  family  fate  but  fc^r  the  finmuiWi 
mother  in  opening  a  vein.  A  case  submitted  Uf  a^usn^^ 
part  of  ^Irs.  Gray  in  1735,  when  her  son  was  afi  mnUrt^ 
e   at  Cambridge,  admits  us  to  a  view  of  the  il/mtff%iU: 

in,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole,  intimates  that  Gray  thonclit  *  it^  1><ri*<r»ib  ^h*^ 
fa  gentleman  to  make  a  profit  of  the  i>rodactSons  of  nif  braufi,'  uttfi  it»)n 
had  frequent  disputes  on  the  question,  which  generally  ended  iu  it  lau^i^ 
ing  him  oovetous»  and  he  calling  Gray  proiuL    There  is  ik>  uH*iki</t*  y* 


ofonioii  in  the  paitages  in  which  Gray  banters  3Iason  for  bit  m^t'^uu^' 
0,  and  if  he  ever  held  the  notion  he  disregarded  it  in  practic,  for  U*^  *ohi 
m  two  a?  '«d'  and  •  The  Pro^press  of  Poetry,'  and  it  \%  l/y  t**t 


I  dnt  ling  pieces  were  given. 

YmA  Midi  tfie  publishers  of  that  period  th-tu  tfh 

I  m^:  *  The  booksellers  are  generooi^,  UU*-mi^ 
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interior.  The  money-scrivener  was  jealous  of  every  man  who 
approached  his  wife,  her  brother  included,  and  in  his  paroxysms 
of  suspicion  he  beat  and  kicked  her,  accompanying  his  blows 
with  the  most  abusive  language.  This  usage,  which  commenced 
shortly  after  the  marriage,  had  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  for  a 
twelvemonth  past  Mrs.  Gray,  out  of  fear  for  her  life,  had  shared 
her  sister's  bed.  Her  husband  threatened  to  take  further  revenge. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  they  all  lived,  and  in 
which  the  millinery  trade  was  carried  on.  He  gave  warning  to 
Maiy  Antrobus,  the  sister,  to  quit,  in  the  hope,  real  or  pretended, 
that  the  business  would  be  destroyed  by  removing  it  from  its 
ancient  locality.  Mrs.  Gray's  share  of  the  profits  had  been 
settled  upon  herself  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  besides 
paying  forty  pounds  a  year  to  her  husband  for  the  rent  of  the 
shop,  and  providing  most  of  the  furniture  of  his  house,  she  had 
been  at  nearly  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  keeping  Thomas  at 
Eton,  and  was  now  his  sole  support  at  the  University.  All  her 
maternal  hopes  were  therefore  bound  up  with  the  profits  of  her 
trade,  and,  lest  her  own  bankruptcy  should  prove  insufficient,  the 
money-scrivener  declared  he  would  also  *  ruin  himself  to  tmdo 
his  wife  and  his  son.*  *  He  is  really  so  very  vile  in  his  nature," 
the  case  concludes,  ^  that  she  hath  all  the  reason  to  expect  the 
most  troublesome  usage  from  him  that  can  be.' 

Under  these  circumstances  Mrs.  Gray  desired  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Audley,  a  civilian,  whether  her  husband  could  molest  her  if 
she  followed  her  sister  to  another  shop.  The  answer  was  not 
encouraging.  She  was  told  that  Mr.  Gray  might  compel  her  to 
return,  unless  she  could  prove  that  it  was  unsafe  to  live  with 
him ;  that  sentences  of  separation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  were 
rarely  obtained;  and  that  the  most  prudent  course  was  to 
attempt  a  reconciliation  through  a  common  friend.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  scrivener  ever  executed  his  threat  of  ejecting  the 
sister  and  her  stock  in  trade ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  basi- 
ness  and  the  quarrelling  both  went  on  in  their  usual  course.  The 
poet  repaid  his  mother^s  sacrifices  on  his  behalf  with  a  warmth 
of  affection  which  is  the  most  pleasing  trait  recorded  of  him. 
He  seldom  mentioned  her  after  she  was  dead  without  a  sigh. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  childhood  of  Gray.  The  first  we 
hear  of  him  is  that  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  two  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncles  were  ushers  ;  and  the  one  who  had  chai'ge  of  him 
*  took,'  says  Horace  Walpole,  *  prodigious  pains  with  him, 
which  answered  exceedingly.'  He  was  then  an  elegant  boy  of 
thirteen,  with  fine  hair  and  a  good  complexion,  and  showed  to 
advantage  among  the  rougher  looking  youths  around  him.  For 
a  lad  he  was  reputed  a  fair  scholar,  but  never  attracted  any 

especial 
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especial  notice.  He  used  to  read  Virgil  in  play-bours  for  his  own 
amusement,  and  this  he  considered  the  earliest  symptom  that  his 
temperament  was  poetical.  A  particular  part  of  his  micle's  in- 
struction was  to  initiate  him  into  ^  the  virtues  of  simples/ 
which  did  him  no  service,  for,  like  most  valetudinarians,  he  was 
fond  of  doctoring  himself,  and  simples  have  their  evils  as  well 
as  their  virtues.  His  chief  intimates  at  school  were  Horace 
VYalpole,  and  a  more  kindred  spirit,  West,  whose  early  promise 
has  been  immortalised  by  his  connexion  with  his  friend. 
Walpole  often  asserted  that  ^  Gray  never  was  a  boy,'  by  which 
he  meant  that  he  had  a  precocious  maturity  of  mind ;  but  the 
desc^nption  was  true  in  a  second  sense,  and  they  both  kept  aloof 
from  the  games  of  their  associates.  They  were  rather  despised 
for  their  effeminacy,  which  was  shown  in  the  extreme  fastidi- 
ousness of  their  habits  as  well  as  in  their  aversion  to  athletic 
sports.*  Gray  was  never  on  horseback  in  his  life.  There  were 
so  many  repugnant  points  of  character  between  him  and  Walpole, 
that  we  suspect  they  were  chiefly  drawn  together  at  Eton  by  tbeir 
common  distaste  for  the  sports  of  their  companions. 

The  little  which  can  be  gleaned  of  the  schoolboy  days  of  Gray 
is  not  related  by  Mason,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing his  disposition  and  pursuits,  and  he  kept  back  from  the 
public  all  the  juvenile  letters,  though  many  of  them,  according 
to  Walpole,  were  characterised  by  ^  infinite  humour  and  wit.'  Not 
one  of  them  has  since  turned  up.  Mason  was  even  unwilling 
that  Walpole  should  preserve  the  correspondence  in  his  cabinet 
unless  he  erased  the  openings  and  conclusions,  which  the  bio- 
grapher thought  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his  hero  because 
they  were  boyish,  as  if  he  was  ashailfed  to  have  it  known  to  the 
world  that  Gray  was  not  always  a  man,  ^  Is  it  not  odd,'  wrote 
the  poet  to  his  friend  West,  ^  to  consider  one's  contemporaries  in 
the  grave  light  of  husband  and  father?  There  is  my  Lords 
[Sandwich]  and  [Halifax] ;  they  are  statesmen :  Do  not  you 
remember  them  dirty  boys  playing  at  cricket?'  Horace  Wal- 
pole, on  revisiting  Eton,  expressed  the  same  natural  sentiment 
in  his  scoffing  veia :  ^  If  I  don't  compose  myself  a  little  more 
before  Sunday  morning,  when  Ashton  is  to  preach,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  in  a  bill  for  laughing  at  church ;  but  how  to  help  it,  to 
see  him  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  last  time  I  saw  him  here  he  was 
standing  up  funking  over  against  a  conduit  to  be  catechised.' 
■  I 

*  These  particulars  are  related  by  Jacob  Bryant,  who  was  in  the  same  form  at 
Eton  with  Gray  and  Walpole.  Walpole,  who  said  of  himself  in  after-life  that  he 
was  pushed  up  at  school  beyond  his  parts,  was  nine  or  ten  places  higher  than  Gray, 
though  nearly  a  year  younger.  All  that  Jacob  Bryant  has  told  of  the  poet  which 
did  not  UM  direcUy  under  his  own  observation  is  one  continuous  blunder. 

Everybody 
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Everybody  has  felt  the  force  of  such  associations/  and  Mas<»i 
had  a  notion  that  they  operated  in  biography  as  in  actual  life, 
whereas  the  process  is  reversed,  and  the  greatness  of  the  man 
gives  consequence  and  interest  to  the  qualities  of  the  boy. 

The  uncle  who  superintended  Gray's  education  at  Eton  was  a 
fellow  of  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  and  there  his  nephew- 
entered  as  a  pensioner  in  1734.  The  studies  of  the  place  were 
mathematics,  the  recreation  was  drinking,  and  he  had  no  taste 
for  either.  Classical  learning,  which  had  been  everything  at 
Eton,  he  found  was  held  in  disdain ;  and,  after  submitting  with 
aversion  to  a  formal  attendance  on  the  usual  routine  of  lectures, 
he  came  to  the  determination  not  to  take  a  degree.  *  It  is  very 
possible,'  he  said,  *  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I  would 
not  give  four  farthings  to  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly ;  and 
if  these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of  it.  The 
people  I  behold  all  around  me,  it  seems,  know  all  this  and  more, 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  me  with  any 
ambition  of  being  like  him.'  Contempt  of  knowledge  is  always 
based  upon  ignorance.  In  his  riper  manhood  he  regretted  his 
want  of  mathematical  science,  and  declared  his  intention  of  cul- 
tivating it.  Walpole,  who  removed  from  Eton  to  Cambridge  at 
the  same  time  with  his  friend,  had,  with  as  little  inclination 
and  less  talent  for  mathematics,  a  greater  eagerness  for  distinc- 
tion. He  became  a  pupil  of  Sanderson,  the  well-known  blind 
professor,  who  said  to  hiim  before  a  fortnight  was  past, — *  Young 
man,  it  is  cheating  you  to  take  your  money :  believe  me,  you 
never  can  learn  these  things ;  you  have  no  capacity  for  them.' 
Walpole  cried  with  vexation,  but  with  the  confidence  of  youth, 
which  believes  no  teacher  except  experience,  he  thought  that  San- 
derson was  mistaken.  He  engaged  another  tutor,  and  diligently 
received  his  lessons  for  a  year,  when  he  abandoned  the  struggle. 
What  he  learnt  one  day  was  so  entirely  obliterated  the  next,  that 
it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  new  proposition.  Gray  could 
have  comforted  him  then  with  the  honest  assurance  that  the 
grapes  were  sour. 

Deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  emulation,  and  kept  in  inaction 
by  the  contrariety  between  his  private  inclinations  and  the  pur- 
suits of  the  University,  the  early  part  of  Gray's  residence  at 
Cambridge  was  a  cheerless  period,  for  the  gloomy  disposition  be 
inherited  from  his  father  infected  even  his  youth,  and  he  had  no 
resources  out  of  his  books.  ^  Almost  all  the  employment  of  my 
hours,'  he  wrote  to  West,  *  may  be  explained  by  negatives. 
Take  my  word  and  experience  upon  it,  doing  nothing  is  a  most 
amusing  business,  and  yet  neither  something  nor  nothing  gives 
me  any  pleasure.'     *  Low  spirits,'  he  says  a  little  later  to  the 

same 
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same  conespondenty  *  are  m j  true  and  faithful  companions ; 
they  get  up  with  me,  go  to  bed  with  me,  make  journeys  and 
retum  as  I  do ;  nay,  and  pay  visits,  and  will  even  affect  to  be 
jocose,  and  force  a  feeble  laugh  with  me ;  but  most  commonly 
we  sit  alone  together,  and  are  the  prettiest  insipid  company  in 
the  world.'  Society  afforded  him  no  alleviation.  He  professed 
himself  quite  unequal  to  it,  and  was  so  incapable  of  sympathising 
with  its  ordinary  pleasures,  that  kindness,  he  told  Walpole,  was 
almost  the  only  idea  he  had  ever  received  of  social  happiness. 
Yet  he  called  his  depression  an  easy  state,  which  had  no  other 
fault  than  its  ennui.  '  But,'  he  added,  *  there  is  another  sort, 
which  I  have  now  and  then  felt,  that  has  somewhat  in  it  like 
Tertullian's  rule  of  faith.  Credo  quia  impossibik  est ;  for  it  be- 
lieves, nay,  is  sure  of  everything  that  is  unlikely,  so  it  be  but 
frightful ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  excludes  and  shuts  its  eyes  to 
the  most  possible  hopes,  and  everything  that  is  pleasurable; 
from  this  the  Lord  deliver  us  I  for  none  but  he  and  sunshiny 
weather  can  do  it.'  The  sun  was  always  his  great  physician, 
and  without  it  he  saifl  life  would  often  have  been  intolerable  to 
him.  There  is  an  uncomplaining  and  passive  hopelessness  of 
tone  in  these  and  many  similar  passages  which  is  peculiarly 
touching.  He  was  already  aware  that  ^  Melancholy  had  marked 
him  for  her  own ' — that  the  malady  was  inherent  in  his  con- 
stitution beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  cure  or  of  his  will 
to  subdue  it. 

Notwithstanding  Gray's  playful  assertion  that  doing  nothing 
was  a  most  amusing  business,  it  was  his  favourite  maxim 
through  life  that  to  be  employed  was  to  be  happy.  He  lamented 
his  frequent  inability  to  apply  the  specific ;  and  study,  at  best, 
relieved  his  melancholy  without  removing  it.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  he  released  from  attendance  on  tutors  than  he  in- 
formed his  friend  West  that  he  was  learning  Italian  *'  like  any 
dragon.'  He  had  previously  made  some  progress  in  French, 
and  both  these  languages  were  now  to  come  into  use.  He 
quitted  Cambridge  in  September,  1738,  and  resided  in  London 
with  his  father  and  mother  till  March,  1739,  when  Horace 
Walpole  invited  him  tp  be  his  companion  in  a  continental  tour. 
The  excitement  of  new  manners,  scenes,  and  people  appears  for 
a  while  to  have  had  an  inspiriting  effect  upon  Gray,  and  made 
bim  allow  that,  though  *  a  reasonable,  we  were  by  no  means  a 
pleasurable  people,'  and  should  be  improved  by  an  admixture  of 
French  and  Italian  vivacity.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  1741, 
the  travellers  were  at  Reggio,  where  they  had  a  violent  quarrel, 
s^d  the  indignant  poet  returned  to  England  by  himself.  The 
elements  of  discord  had  been  sullenly  at  work  from  the  com- 
mencement. 
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mencement.  Walpole  trayelled  for  amusement,  Gray  for  instrao 
tion;  Walpole  cared  chiefly  for  balls  and  parties,  Gray  for 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art ;  Walpole  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
patron,  and  Gray  was  as  proud  as  if  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards 
had  flowed  in  his  veins.  Walpole  confesses  that  he  treated 
Gray  insolently,  and  reproached  him  with  the  difference  of 
station,  and  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  reproved  Walpole  for  fais 
fsilings  without  reserve.  Thus  much  Walpole  related  to  Mascm 
after  the  death  of  the  poet ;  but,  copious  as  he  was  upon  the  pre- 
liminary disagreements,  he  studiously  evaded  all  explanation  of 
the  final  outbreak  at  Reggio,  beyond  acknowledging  that  the 
fault  was  entirely  his  own.*  Whatever  was  the  cause,  it  was 
clearly  something  that  Walpole  was  ashamed  to  tell.  The  con- 
duct of  Gray  confirms  the  impression  that  the  offence  went 
much  beyond  a  sally  of  temper.  Four  years  after  the  separation 
Walpole  wrote  to  him  and  proposed  a  reconciliation.  He  re- 
sponded  to  the  call,  but  G)Ie,  who  was  afterwards  on  cordial 
terms  with  both  of  them,  states  that  at  the  interview,  which  took 
place  in  November,  1745,  Gray  emphatically  declared  that, 
while  he  was  willing  that  civility  should  be  restored,  it  must  be 
understood  that  their  friendship  was  totally  cancelled.  To  ano- 
ther intimate,  Mr.  Robinson,t  the  poet  let  drop  expressions  which 
implied  that  the  injury  was  too  deep  to  be  eradicated.  A  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Wharton  immediately  after  the  meeting 
affords  further  proof  that  he  received  the  advances  with  coldness. 
^  I  went  to  see  the  party  (as  Mrs.  Foible  says),  and  was  something 
abashed  at  his  confidence :  he  came  to  meet  me,  kissed  me  on 
both  sides  with  all  the  ease  of  one  who  receives  an  acquaintance 
just  come  out  of  the  country,  squatted  me  into  a  fauteuil,  began 
to  talk  of  the  town,  and  this  and  that  and  t'other,  and  continued, 
with  little  interruption,  for  three  hours,  when  I  took  my  leave 
very  indifferently  pleased,  but  treated  with  monstrous  good 
breeding.'  Two  days  afterwards  they  breakfasted  together, 
*  when,'  says  the  poet,  ^  we  had  all  the  4claircii9ement  I  ever 
expected,  and  I  left  him  far  better  satisfied  than  I  have  been 
hitherto.'  Walpole  continued  to  court  him  with  assiduity,  and 
won  back  part  of  his  good-will,  if  not  of  his  esteem  ;  but  twelve 

^  •  The  passages  of  Walpole's  letters  to  Mason  which  relate  to  the  quarrel  are 
given  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  toI.  Ixxxix.  p.  141. 

t  The  Key.  William  Robinaon  was  »  brother  of  the  celebrated  Mis.  Montague. 
Gray  made  his  acquaintance  at  Cambridge,  and  twice  visited  him  at  his  resi- 
dence, Denton  Court,  near  Canterbury.  The  familiar  terms  on  which  they  lived 
may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Robinson  by  the  poet,  and  which 
commences  '  Dear  (Reverend)  Billy.'  Mr.  Robinson  considered  Mason  unequal 
to  the  task  of  writing  Gray's  Life,  and  refused  his  countenance  and  assistance — 
a  slight  which  the  biographer  never  forgave.  When  the  work  appeared,  Mr. 
Robinson  remarked  that  it  was  better  than  he  had  expected. 

years 
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jean  after  the  reconciliation  Gray  was  still  so  punctilious,  that 
it  annojed  him  to  allow,  what  he  could  find  no  civil  pretext  to 
refuse — ^the  printings  of  two  of  his  Odes  at  the  Strawberry  Hill 
press, — and  he  was  careful  to  inform  his  friends  that  the  work 
was  done  for  Dodsley,  to  whom  he  had  disposed  of  the  manu- 
script, and  not  for  himself.  Isaac  Reed  was  told  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  the  Pell  Office,  a  gentleman  likely,  he  truly  says,  to  be  well 
informed,  that  the  offence  of  Walpole  which  produced  such 
durable  effects  was  that  he  clandestinely  opened  a  letter  of  Gray, 
from  a  suspicion  that  his  companion  spoke  ill  of  him  in  his  cor- 
respondence. The  authority  is  respectable,  and  the  explanation 
consistent  with  all  we  know  of  the  circumstances, — ^with  Wal- 
pole's  confession  that  the  blame  was  exclusively  his,  with  his 
silence  upon  the  cause  of  the  actual  quarrel,  with  the  deep 
resentment  of  Gray,  and  his  refusal  to  return  to  cordiality  and 
confidence. 

Gray  arrived  in  London  from  his  travels  September  1st,  1741, 
and  the  6th  of  November  his  father  died  of  gout  in  the  stomach, 
at  the  age  of  65.  Brutal  to  his  wife,  he  was  reserved  and  morose 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  none  of  his  connexions  had  much 
cause  to  regret  him.  Before  his  decease  he  had  nearly,  without 
intending  it,  accomplished  his  threat  of  ruining  himself,  for  his 
business  languished  from  inattention,  and,  unknown  to  his  family, 
he  squandered  large  sums  in  his  later  years  on  a  country* 
house  at  Wanstead,  which  fetched  two  thousand  pounds  less 
than  the  scrivener  had  spent  in  building  it.  At  the  time  of 
going  abroad  Gray  was  about  to  enter  the  Temple,  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  practice  of  the  G>mmon  Law.  He  now  aban* 
doned  the  design,  on  the  plea  that  his  inheritance  was  too  small 
to  support  him  through  the  long  apprenticeship.  When  West, 
a  year  before,  announced  to  him  that  he  had  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Temple  in  disgust.  Gray  wrote  him  an  admirable  letter 
of  reraonsteanoe.  He  reminded  him  that  it  was  a  duty  to  be 
serviceable  to  mankind ;  that  public  exertions  were  the  proper 
employment  of  youth,  and  private  pursuits  the  enjoyment  of  age ; 
that,  though  the  labour  of  mastering  the  law  was  long,  and  the 
elements  unentertaining,  there  was,  on  a  further  acquaintance, 
plenty  of  matter  in  it  for  curiosity  and  reflection  ;  that  our  incli* 
nations  are  more  than  we  suppose  in  our  own  power ;  that  reason 
and  resolution  determine  them ;  and  that  he  must  not  mistake 
niere  indolence  for  inability.  *I  am  sensible,'  he  continued, 
*  there  is  nothing  stronger  against  what  I  would  persuade  you  to 
than  my  own  practice ;  which  may  make  you  imagine  I  think 
not  as  I  speak.  Alas  I  it  is  not  so;  but  I  do  not  act  what  I 
think,  and  I  had  rather  be  the  object  of  your  pity  than  you 

should 
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should  be  that  of  mine.'  As  Gray  continued  to  live  for  years 
with  no  addition  to  his  patrimony,  and  without  earning  or 
attempting  to  earn  a  single  penny,  he  could  almost  as  easily  have 
afforded  to  be  a  student  of  law  as  a  student  of  Greek.  The  want 
of  money  was  only  the  excuse, — the  real  cause  was  what  his 
letter  intimates,  the  want  of  inclination.  His  shy  and  sensitive 
nature  shrank  from  the  contests  of  active  life ;  and,  if  the  study 
of  the  law  was  distasteful  to  him,  the  practice  would  have  been 
insupportable. 

The  same  winter  that  he  lost  his  father.  Gray  commenced  the 
composition  of  a  tragedy.  Hitherto,  except  a  few  translations, 
all  his  attempts  at  poetry  had  been  confined  to  the  Latin  tongue. 
His  hexameters  were  formed,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  upon  the 
model  of  Virgil,  but  he  was  less  acquainted  with  the  lyric  mear 
sures,  and  has  several  lines  which  are  faulty  in  their  metre.  In 
hexameters  and  lyrics  alike  he  has  allowed  a  few  false  quantities 
to  escape  him,  and  his  Latinity  is  not  always  pure.  A  command 
of  poetical  language  appears  to  us  the  chief  merit  of  these  fruits 
of  his  Eton  education,  for  there  is  throughout  a  want  of  substance 
in  the  ideas.  Yet  even  after  he  had  written  some  of  his  finest 
vernacular  pieces  he  prided  himself  most  upon  his  Roman  exer- 
cises,— a  weakness  which  he  was  accustomed  to  ridicule  in 
Petrarch.  Those  who  compose  in  a  learned  language  are  apt  to 
estimate  the  value  of  their  numbers  by  the  glow  of  satisfaction 
they  feel  in  the  happy  adaptation  of  a  classical  phrase. 

In  English  Gray  was  ignorant  at  first  where  his  strength  lay. 
His  genius  was  not  dramatic;  and  he  afterwards  said  of  his 
fragment  of  Agrippina  that  the  heroine  ^  talked  like  an  old  boy, 
all  in  figures  and  mere  poetry,  instead  of  nature  and  the  language 
of  real  passion.'  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  artificial. 
West,  to  whom  the  specimen  was  sent,  treated  it  coldly,  and 
'  put  a  stop,'  said  Gray,  ^  to  that  tragic  torrent  he  saw  breaking 
in  upon  him.'  He  objected  to  the  length  of  Agrippina's  speech, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  style,  which  he  thought  antiquated, 
and  copied  too  closely  from  Shakspeare.  Gray  acknowledged 
and  defended  the ,  imitation,  but  allowed  that  he  might  have  car- 
ried it  further  than  was  proper.  None  of  his  subsequent  com- 
mentators have  been  able  to  detect  the  resemblance,  and  we  must 
confess  ourselves  in  the  same  predicament  Whatever  there  may 
be  of  Shakspeare's  manner,  there  is,  at  least,  little  of  his  inspi- 
ration, and  even  as  poetry  Agrippina  excites  no  emotion.  Now 
it  comes  recommended  by  the  name  of  Gray  it  is  easy  to  ^detect 
casual  traces  of  his  hand,  but  it  is  almost  destitute  of  the  merits, 
essential  in  a  tragedy,  which  he  ascribes  to  Dryden,  and  has 
neither  the  thoughts  that  breathe  nor  the  words  that  burn.     The 
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metrical  qualities  of  his  blank  yerse  would  hardly  entitle  him  to 
a  secondary  rank  among  the  cultivators  of  that  most  di£Bcult  of 
measures. 

Mrs.  Gray  and  her  sister,  having  acquired  a  moderate  inde- 
pendence by  their  trade,  gave  up  the  shop  in  Comhill  on  the 
death  of  the  scrivener,  and  retired  to  Stoke,  near  Windsor,  where 
they  lived  with  a  third  sister,  Mrs.  Rogers,  whose  husband  had 
likewise  recently  died.  He  had  formerly  been  an  attorney,  but 
had  long  left  business  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Gray 
visited  him  at  Bumbam,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1737,  when  he 
was  confined  to  the  house  with  the  gout  Dogs  occupied  all  the 
chairs;  and  the  crippled  enthusiast,  unable  to  take  the  field, 
*  regaled  himself  with  the  noise  and  stink '  of  his  hounds.  His 
nephew  he  held  excessively  cheap  for  preferring  walking  to 
riding,  and  reading  to  hunting ;  and  if  the  old  sportsman  had 
survived  till  the  days  of  the  *  Bard '  and  the  ^  Progress  of 
Poetry,'  they  would  probably  have  done  as  little  to  raise  their 
author  in  his  esteem,  as  similar  compositions  to  recommed  Tom 
Jones  to  the  favour  of  Squire  Western. 

In  May,  1742,  Gray  joined  his  relations  at  Stoke,  and  there,  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  he  composed  the  first  of  his  immortal 
pieces, — ^the  '  Ode  on  the  Spring.'  The  descriptions  from  nature, 
slight,  but  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the  pensive  moralise 
ings  which  accompany  them,  are  equally  from  the  life.  A  com* 
parison  of  the  second  stanza  with  the  account  he  gives  in  a  letter 
of  his  occupation  at  Bumham  five  years  before,  shows  how 
closely  the  verse  corresponded  with  the  reality. 

'  Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Mu5e  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great.' 

'  Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most  venerable  beeches  and 
other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like  moSi  other  ancient  people, 
are  always  dreaming  out  their  old  stories  to  the  winds.  At  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  squats  me  I  (t7  penseroso),  and  there  grow  to  the  trunk 
for  a  whole  morning.  The  timorous  hare  and  sportive  squirrel  gambol 
around  me^like  Adam  in  Paradise  before  he  had  an  Eve;  but  I  think 
he  did  not*use  to  read  Virgil,  as  I  commonly  do  there/ 

The  scene  is  repeated  in  the  elegy — 

« There 
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^  There  at  the  foot  of  yooder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  iU  old  £sintastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  lengtii  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by/ 

It  seems  from  the  same  authority  that  he  was  an  early  riser, 
and  was  accustomed  to  walk  abroad  at  *  peep  of  dawn.'  Passages 
like  these  belong  as  much  to  the  biography  as  to  the  works  of 
the  poet. 

Qray  was  accustomed  to  communicate  all  his  compositions  to 
West.  He  sent  him  the  *  Ode  on  the  Spring,'  but  when  it 
arrived  his  friend  was  dead.  The  last  letter  he  received  from 
West  was  one  rallying  him  for  having  said  that  he  conversed 
only  with  the  illustrious  departed,  and  almost  longed  to  be  with 
them.  From  the  tone  of  the  remonstrance  it  is  evident  that  the 
writer  was  quite  unconscious  that  his  own  sandglass  had  nearly 
run  out.  He  expired  three  weeks  afterwards  of  a  consumpticm, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  induced,  and  was  certainly 
aggravated,  by  the  detection  of  an  intrigue  between  a  mother  on 
whom  he  doted,  and  a  pretended  friend  of  his  family.  Gray, 
tender  and  devoted  in  his  attachments,  not  only  made  these 
sorrows  his  own,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life,  whenever  the  name 
of  West  was  mentioned,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  was  suffering  from  a  recent  loss. 

The  visit  to  Stoke  was  propitious  to  the  sparing  muse  of  Gray. 
In  August  he  composed  the  Ode  ^  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  College '  and  the  ^  Hymn  to  Adversity ;'  and  Mason 
ascribes  the  greater  part  of  the  ^  £legy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard '  to  the  same  period.  In  five  months  he  had  pro- 
duced full  half  of  what  is  excellent  in  his  poetical  works.  He 
was  now  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  he  bad  twoity-nine  years 
more  of  life  before  him.  Well  might  he  regret  when  his  days 
were  drawing  to  a  close  that  he  had  done  so  little  for  literature. 

His  relatives  at  Stoke  being  urgent  with  him  to  fulfil  his 
original  intention  of  pursuing  the  law,  he  made  a  show  of  adopt- 
ing the  civil  branch  of  the  profession,  and  went  to  Cambridge  in 
the  winter  of  1742,  and  took  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Laws.  Henceforward  he  made  the  University  his  home.  Dis- 
liking the  people,  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  a  collegiate  establishment, — the  access  to  books,  the 
freedom  from  every  species  of  housekeeping  trouble,  the  entire 
command  over  his  time,  and  the  power  to  be  solitary  in  the 
midst  of  the  spectacle  and  luxuries  of  life.  Gradually  he  formed 
a  narrow  circle  of  acquaintances  after  his  own  heart,  and  his 
satisfaction  in  the  place  was  not  diminished  because,  while 
enjoying  the   society  of  the  selected  few,  he  could  indulge  in 

satire 
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satire  on  the  herd  of  gownsmen.  The  usual  strain  of  his  ridicule, 
which  was  chiefly  directed  against  their  want  of  literature,  may 
he  judged  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the  reception  at  Cam- 
bridge of  Walpole's  '  Historic  Doubts/ 

<  Certain  it  is  that  you  are  universally  read  here ;  but  what  we 
tUnk  is  not  so  easy  to  come  at.  We  stay  as  usual  to  see  the  success, 
to  learn  the  judgment  of  the  town,  to  be  directed  in  our  opinions  by 
those  of  more  competent  judges.  If  they  like  you,  we  shall ;  if  any 
one  of  name  write  against  you,  we  give  you  up ;  for  we  are  ny^dest 
and  diffident  of  ourselves,  and  not  without  reason.  History,  in  parti- 
cular, is  not  oxa  forte;  for,  the  truth  is,  we  read  only  modem  books 
and  pamphlets  of  the  day.' 

There  is  no  appearance  of  bitterness  in  this  sarcastic  plea^- 
santry,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  keen  and  contemptuous. 
The  grave  and  reverend  seniors  of  the  University  were  well 
acquainted  with  his  scorn,  and  never  regarded  him  with  much 
esteem.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  juniors  after  his  fame  was 
established,  and  when  he  chanced  to  issue  forth  from  his  college, 
which  he  rarely  did  latterly,  they  rushed  into  the  street  to  catch 
a  sight  of  him,  and  took  off  their  caps  to  him  as  he  passed. 

With  his  degree  he  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  in  his  future  pursuits  was  guided  solely  by  his  inclina^ 
dons.  He  was  fresh  from  the  composition  of  some  of  the  most 
delicious  poetry  in  the  language,  he  could  not  possibly  be  a 
stranger  to  the  magic  of  his  numbers,  and,  as  he  kept  them  close 
in  his  desk,  his  ardour  had  not  been  chilled  by  the  indifference 
of  the  world.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
satirical  fragment,  entitled  a  ^  Hymn  to  Ignorance,'  he  allowed 
the  next  four  years  to  pass  without  attempting  a  line.  The 
cause  of  this  was  not  his  indifference  to  authorship,  for  he  con- 
fessed that  he  always  ^  liked  himself  better'  after  a  fit  of  versi- 
fjing.  As  little  did  it  proceed  from  poverty  of  ideas,  but  was 
diiefly  occasioned  by  the  effort  which  it  cost  him  to  exert  his 
mind  in  poetical  composition.  A  glance  at  his  poems  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  they  are  not  of  the  kind  which  are  struck  off 
at  a  heat,  and  he  never  cared  to  conceal  that  they  were  elabo- 
rated with  even  greater  toil  than  they  betray.  When  he  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Nicholls  why  he  did  not  finish  the  fragment  on 
the  *  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,'  he  answered, 
'  Because  he  could  not,'  adding  that  he  had  accustomed  himself, 
till  he  could  write  no  otherwise,  to  a  minuteness  of  finish,  the 
labour  of  which  in  a  lengthy  poem  would  be  quite  intolerable. 
This  labour  was  rendered  doubly  arduous  by  his  sickly  consti- 
tution, which  brought  with  it  lassitude  as  well  as  melancholy. 
*  I  by  no  means,'  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Wharton  in  1758,  <  pretend  to 
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inspiration,  but  yet  I  affirm  that  the  faculty  in  question  is  by  no 
means  voluntary.  It  is  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  a  certain  dis- 
position of  mind,  which  does  not  depend  on  one's-self,  and 
which  I  have  not  felt  this  long  time.  You  that  are  a  witness 
how  seldom  this  spirit  has  moved  me  in  my  life  may  easily  give 
credit  to  what  I  say.'  At  a  period  which  for  him  was  peculiarly 
prolific,  he  remarked  that  the  bardic  impulse  did  not  at  best 
stir  within  him  above  three  times  a  year,  and  it  seldom  lasted 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  complete  what  he  began.  De- 
jection of  mind,  on  the  contrary,  put  in  motion  the  readier  pen 
of  Cowper,  and  afforded  him  just  the  diversion  he  required. 
When  his  spirits  were  unequal  to  one  of  those  charming  letters, 
which  few  persons  penned  with  greater  ease,  he  could  still  amuse 
himself  with  ^  the  pleasure  of  poetic  pains.'  What  writing 
was  to  Cowper,  reading  was  to  Gray, — occupation  without 
fatigue.  He  therefore  hung  up  his  harp  and  took  down  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

In  six  years  he  had  nearly  gone  through  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  authors,  making  a  digest  of  their  contents,  and  gramma- 
tical remarks  upon  the  text,  in  addition  to  which  he  Compiled  a 
Chronological  Table  in  nine  columns,  which  was  the  wonder  of 
the  indefatigable  students  around  him.  In  1747  he  thus  reports 
progress :  *  I  have  read  Pausanias  and  Athenaeus  all  through, 
and  ^schylus  again.  I  am  now  in  Pindar  and  Lysias :  for  I 
take  verse  and  prose  together  like  bread  and  cheese.'  He  gave 
much  attention  to  Strabo  and  geography.  Thucydides  he  thought 
the  model  of  history,  and  the  Retreat  before  Syracuse  among  the 
choicest  pieces  of  writing  in  the  world.  Of  Aristotle  he  said 
that  he  was  the  hardest  author  he  ever  meddled  with ;  that  he 
had  a  dry  conciseness,  which  rather  resembled  a  table  of  contents 
than  a  book,  and,  to  crown  all,  an  abundance  of  fine,  uncommon 
things,  which  were  worth  the  trouble  it  cost  to  get  at  them. 
He  had  the  highest  admiration  of  Socrates,  and  ranked  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  among  the  most  valuable  works  on  , 
morality.  But  his  favourite  author  was  Plato.  *  What  he  ad- 
mired in  him,'  he  said  in  conversation,  *  was  not  his  mystic 
doctrines,  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand,  nor  his 
sophistry,  but  his  excellent  sense,  sublime  morality,  elegant  style, 
and  the  perfect  dramatic  propriety  of  his  dialogues.'  The  criti- 
cisms of  Gray,  like  his  prose  descriptions  of  scenery,  are  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  their  conciseness,  their  simplicity, 
and  the  faculty  of  discriminating  among  the  mass  of  particulars 
what  was  truly  characteristic. 

On  Mr.  Nicholls  expressing  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  he  replied  that  he  had  found  from  experience  how 

much 
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much  might  be  done  by  a  person  who  read  with  method,  and  did 
not  fling  awaj  his  time  on  middling  or  inferior  authors.  This  is 
the  great  secret  of  studying  to  advantage,  and,  besides  that  more 
is  thus  learnt  and  retained,  the  mind,  by  constant  contact  with 
master  spirits,  is  often  elevated  to  their  level,  and  is  always 
raised  above  what  was  formerly  its  own.  Gray  justly  prognosti- 
cated that  one  evil  of  the  Dictionaries,  and  other  royal  roads  to 
knowledge,  which  began  to  multiply  in  his  day,  would  be  the 
temptation  they  held  out  to  depend  on  their  compendious  but 
superficial  information,  instead  of  studying  subjects  through  in 
the  original  authorities.  The  old  proverb  is  true  of  Encyclo- 
pedias— that  they  are  good  servants  but  bad  masters.  Thus  far 
Gray  was  an  admirable  example  for  future  scholars,  but  here 
again  we  have  cause  to  regret  that  the  vast  preparation  resulted 
in  nothing.  It  is  melancholy  that  he  should  have  to  write  to 
Mason  In  1758 — ^  The  days  and  the  nights  pass,  and  I  am  never 
the  nearer  to  anything  but  that  one  to  which  we  are  all  tending. 
Yet  I  love  people  that  leave  some  traces  of  their  journey  behind 
them,  and  biave  strength  enough  to  advise  you  to  do  so  while  you 
can.'  It  must  constantly  have  deepened  his  gloom  to  look  back 
upon  the  blank  which  his  life  presented,  to  reflect  upon  his  wasted 
powers, 

*•  And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  him  useless.' 

*  To  find  one's-self  business,'  be  wrote  in  1760,  '  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  great  art  of  life ;  and  I  am  never  so  angry  as  when  I  hear  my 
acquaintance  wishing  they  had  been  bred  to  some  poking  profession,  or 
employed  in  some  office  of  drudgery,  as  if  it  were  pleasanter  to  be  at  the 
command  of  other  people  than  at  one's  own ;  and  as  if  they  could  not 
go  unless  they  were  wound  up  ;  yet  I  know  and  feel  what  they  mean 
by  this  complaint ;  it  proves  that  some  spirit,  something  of  genius  more 
than  common,  is  required  to  teach  a  man  how  to  employ  himself.' 

It  is  a  lesson  he  never  suiSciently  learnt,  and  he  would  have 
been  happier,  if  to  the  task  of  amusing  himself  he  had  conjoined 
some  occupation  which  could  have  been  of  use  to  the  world. 

The  reconciliation  with  Walpole  In  1745  produced  a  renewal 
of  their  correspondence,  and  the  first  letter  of  the  series  which 
has  been  preserved  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  poet's  epistolary 
style.  It  was  written  from  Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  1746,  shortly  after  the  Pretender  had  defeated  General 
Hawley  at  Falkirk,  and  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  apathy 
which  prevailed  on  the  occasion, — produced  not  so  much  by  a 
lingering  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  as  by  the  want  of  almost 
every  popular  quality  in  the  two  first  sovereigns  of  the  Brunswick 
line. 
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*  Our  defeat  to  be  sure  ia  a  rueful  affiur  for  the  honour  of  the  troops; 
but  the  Duke  is  gone,  it  seems,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cannoa-buUet,  to 
undefeat  us  again.  The  common  people  in  town  at  least  know  how  to 
be  afraid ;  but  we  are  such  uncommon  people  here  as  to  have  no  more 
sense  of  danger  than  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  when  and  where  the 
battle  of  Cannee  was.  The  perception  of  these  calamities,  and  of  their 
consequences,  that  we  are  supposed  to  get  from  books,  is  so  faintly 
impressed,  that  we  talk  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  with  no  more 
apprehension  than  of  a  broken  head,  or  of  a  coach  overturned  between 
York  and  Edinburgh.  I  heard  three  people,  sensible,  middle-aged 
men,  when  the  Scotch  were  said  to  be  at  Stam£ord,  and  actually  were 
at  Derby,  talking  of  hiring  a  chaise  to  go  to  Caxton,  a  place  in  the 
high  road,  to  see  the  Pretender  and  the  Highlanders  as  they  passed. 

^  I  can  say  no  more  for  Mr.  Pope,  for  what  you  keep  in  reserve  may 
be  worse  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  natural  to  wish  the  finest  writer,  one 
of  them,  we  ever  had,  should  be  an  honest  man.  It  is  for  the  interest 
even  of  that  virtue  whose  friend  he  professed  himself,  and  whose 
beauties  he  sung,  that  he  should  not  be  found  a  dirty  animal.  But, 
however,  this  is  Mr.  Warburton's  business,  not  mine,  who  may  scribble 
his  pen  to  the  stumps,  and  all  in  vain,  if  these  facts  are  so.  It  is  not 
from  what  he  told  me  about  himself  that  I  thought  well  of  him,  but 
from  a  humanity  and  goodness  of  heart,  ay,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that 
runs  through  his  private  correspondence,  not  less  apparent  than  are  a 
thousand  little  vanities  and  weaknesses  mixed  with  those  good  qualities, 
for  nobody  ever  took  lum  for  a  philosopher.' 

The  previous  part  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  Pope  has 
never  unfortunately  seen  the  light.  It  would  seem  that  Gray 
bad  some  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  for  the  expression, — 

*  It  is  not  from  what  he  told  me  about  himself  that  I  thought 
well  of  him  '—can  hardly  refer  to  his  published  works,  though 
no  allusion  afterwards  occurs  to  so  memorable  an  interview.  In 
a  conversation  upon  Pope,  Gray  observed  that  he  had  a  good 
heart  in  spite  of  his  peevish  temper,  and  remarked  of  his  arti- 
ficial epistles,  that,  though  not  good  letters^  they  were  better 
things.  He  commended  an  observation  of  Shenstone,  that  ^  Pope 
had  the  art  of  condensing  a  thought,'  and  he  extended  his  admi- 
ration of  his  poetry  to  the  translation  of  the  Iliad.  When  he 
heard  it  criticised  as  wanting  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  or 
being  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  he  always  said, 

*  There  would  never  be  another  translation  of  Homer  to  equal  it.* 
Gray  could  speak  with  authority,  for  he  was  a  finished  Greek 
scholar,  a  poet,  and  an  exquisite  judge  of  poetry.  If  Pope's 
version  is  not  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Homer,  it  is  something 
nearly  as  excellent,  and  in  parts  it  is  finer,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  asserted  of  any  second  translation.  Cowper  keeps  close 
to  the  sense,  but  not  to  the  phrases  of  the  Greek,  for  which  he 
incessantly  substitutes  feeble  circumlocutions.     What  similitade 

there 
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there  is  was  purchased  by  sacrificing  poetical  to  literal  fidelity. 
A  version  which  has  none  of  the  harmony,  and  very  little  of  the 
fire  of  Homer,  can  never  deserve  the  praise  of  being  true  to  the 
original.  Above  all,  Pope  succeed^  in  making  a  translation 
which  is  perused  with  delight,  while  the  Homer  of  Cowper  has 
not  many  more  readers  than  the  Virgil  of  Dr.  Trapp. 

In  July,  1746,  Gray  was  in  London,  attending  the  trial  of  the 
rebel  lords ;  and  his  account  is  worth  extracting,  even  after  the 
well-known  description  which  Horace  Walpole  has  given  of  the 
same  scene  i-^ 

^  The  Lord  High  Steward  [Lord  Hardwicke]  was  the  least  part  of 
the  show,  as  he  wore  only  his  baron's  robes,  and  was  always  asking  the 
heralds  what  he  should  do  next,  and  bowing  or  smiling  about  to  his 
acquaintance ;  as  to  his  speech,  you  see  it ;  people  hold  it  very  cheap, 
though  several  incorrectnesses  have  been  altered  in  the  printed  copy. 
Kilinamock  spoke  in  mitigation  of  his  crime  near  half  an  hour,  with  a 
decent  courage,  and  in  a  strong  but  pathetic  voice.  His  figure  would 
prejudice  people  in  his  &vour,  being  tall  and  genteel ;  he  is  upwards  of 
forty,  but  to  the  eye  not  above  thirty-five  years  of  age.  What  he  said 
appears  to  less  advantage  when  read.  Cromartie  (who  is  about  the 
same  age,  a  man  of  lower  statue,  but  much  like  a  gentleman)  was 
sinking  into  the  earth  with  grief  and  dejection  ;  with  eyes  cast  down, 
and  a  voice  so  low,  that  no  one  heard  a  syllable  that  did  not  sit  close  to 
the  bar ;  he  made  a  short  speech  to  raise  compassion.  It  is  now  I  see 
printed,  and  is  reckoned  extremely  fine.  I  believe  you  will  think  it 
touching  and  well^xpressed :  if  there  be  any  meanness  in  it,  it  is  lost 
in  that  sorrow  he  gives  us  for  so  numerous  and  helpless  a  family. 
Lady  Cromartie,  who  is  said  to  have  drawn  her  husband  into  these 
circumstances,  was  at  Leicester  House  on  Wednesday  with  four  of  her 
children.  The  Princess  saw  her,  and  made  no  other  answer  than  by 
bringing  in  her  own  children,  and  placing  them  by  her,  which,  if  true, 
i^  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  ever  heard.  She  was  also  at  the  Duke*s, 
who  refused  to  admit  her ;  but  she  waited  till  he  came  to  his  coach,  and 
threw  herself  at  his  knees,  while  her  children  hung  upon  him  till  he 
promised  all  his  interest  could  do;  and  before  on  several  occasions 
he  has  been  heard  to  speak  very  mildly  of  Cromartie,  and  very 
severely  of  Kilmarnock ;  so,  if  any  be  spared,  it  will  probably  be  the 
former,  though  he  had  a  pension  of  600/.  a  year  from  the  Government, 
and  the  order  for  giving  quarter  to  no  Englishman  was  found  in  his 
pocket-  As  to  Balmerino,  he  never  had  any  hopes  from  the  beginning. 
He  is  an  old  soldier-like  man,  of  a  vulgar  manner  and  aspect,  speaks 
the  broadest  Scotch,  and  shows  an  intrepidity  that  some  ascribe  to  real 
coorage,  and  some  to  brandy.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  the  first 
day  while  the  peers  were  adjourned  to  consider  of  his  plea,  and  he  left 
alone  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  bar,  he  diverted  himself  with  the 
axe  that  stood  by  him,  played  with  its  tassels,  and  tried  the  edge  with 
his  finger :  and  some  lord,  as  he  passed  by  him,  saying  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  him  allege  anything  so  frivolous,  and  that  could  not  possibly 
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do  him  the  least  service,  he  answered,  that,  as  there  were  so  many  ladies 
present,  he  thought  it  would  be  uncivil  to  give  them  no  amusement. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  telling  him  how  sorry  and  how  astonished  he 
was  to  see  him  engaged  in  such  a  cause,  My  Lord,  says  he,  for  the 
two  kings  and  their  rights  I  care  hot  a  farthing  which  prevailed  ;  but 
I  was  starving,  and  if  Mahomet  had  set  up  his  standani  in  the  High- 
lands I  had  been  a  good  Mussulman  for  bread,  and  stuck  close  to  the 
party,  for  I  must  eat  The  Solicitor-General  came  up  to  speak  to  him 
too,  and  he  turns  about  to  old  Williamson — Who  is  that  lawyer  that 
talks  to  me  ?  My  Lord,  it  is  Mn  Murray.  Ha  I  Mr.  Murray,  my  good 
friend,  says  he,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  how  does  your  good 
mother  ?  oh !  she  was  of  admirable  service  to  us ;  we  should  have  done 
nothing  without  her  in  Perthshire.'* 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Solicitor's  mother,  who  was  notorioas 
for  her  sympathy  with  the  Pretender's  cause,  bad  assisted  the 
rebels  with  provisions.  Gray  was  not  present  at  the  execution  of 
Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino,  but  he  has  preserved  a  curious  and 
characteristic  trait  of  one  of  the  sufferers,  which  is  not  related  by 
Walpole. 

^  Old  Balmerino,  when  he  had  read  his  paper  to  the  people,  pulled 
off  his  spectacles,  spit  upon  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  them  dean  for 
the  use  of  his  posterity ;  and  that  is  the  last  page  of  his  history.' 

After  his  trips  this  year  to  town,  Gray  acknowledged  that  the 
world  had  some  attractions  to  a  solitary  of  six  years'  standing,  and 
he  spoke  of  his  spirits  having  sunk  on  his  return  to  his  cell, 
'  not  indeed  to  storm  or  tempest,  but  a  good  deal  below  change- 
able.' The  charm  of  his  London  holiday  was  in  its  novelty,  but 
he  appears  for  the  moment  to  have  coveted  a  gayer  life,  and  to 
have  regretted  the  poverty  which  condemned  him  to  retirement. 

'  It  is  a  foolish  thing  that  one  can't  only  not  live  as  one  pleases,  but 
where  and  with  whom  one  pleases,  without  money.  Swifl  somewhere 
says  that  money  is  liberty ;  and  I  fear  money  is  friendship  too,  and 
society,  and  almost  every  external  blessing.  It  is  a  great  though  ill- 
natured  comfort  to  see  most  of  those  who  have  it  in  plenty,  without 
pleasure,  without  liberty,  and  without  friends.' 

His  Cambridge  life,  however,  was  just  at  this  time  more 
animated  than  usual.  The  majority  of  the  fellows  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  headed  by  Mr.  Brown, — an  intimate  friend  of  Gray,  who 
said  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  foot  in  height  and  his  own 

*  Lord  Campbell  sapposes  this  speech  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  LoTat,  and 
says  that  Horace  Walpole  misrepresents  the  anecdote  by  transferring  it  to  the  trial 
of  Lord  Balmerino.  (*  Lives  of  the  Chief  Jostioea/  vol.  ii.,  p.  363.)  Lord 
Campbell  has  been  misled  by  his  own  authorities.  The  trial  of  Lovat  did  not 
take  place  till  March,  1747,  and  the  letter  in  which  Walpole  relates  the  incident 
was  written  Aa^st  1,  1746.  The  other  drcumstances  mentioned  in  the  letter 
would  show  that  it  was  correctly  dated,  even  without  the  confirmation  of  this  letter 
of  Gray,  whvh  was  written  only  a  few  days  latei^^Augnst  13, 1746. 
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hair  to  make  him  a  little  old  Roman — had  quarrelled  with  their 
master,  Dr.  Roger  Long.  Three  feUowships  were  vacant,  and 
Dr.  Long  refased  to  admit  the  persons  elected  by  the  majority, 
under  the  pretence  that  his  office  entitled  him  to  a  veto.  Two 
of  the  candidates  were  adopted  by  the  fellows  on  the  express  re- 
commendation of  Gray — a  Mr.  Tuthill  of  his  own  college,  Peter- 
house,  and  Mason,  then  of  St  John's,  whose  juvenile  poems  he 
had  recently  revised  at  the  request  of  a  mutual  acquaintance.  It 
was  thus  that  the  close  alliance  commenced  between  Mason  and 
Gray.  The  college  war  continued  for  two  years  without  victory 
inclining  to  either  side,  when  Dr.  Long,  whose  name  still  survives 
at  Cambridge  as  a  contriver  of  astronomical  toys,  and  who  is 
styled  in  the  correspondence  of  the  poet  *  Lord  of  the  great  Zodiac, 
the  glass  Uranium,  and  the  Chariot  that  goes  without  horses,' 
succumbed  to  *the  little  old  Roman,'  and  Mason  and  Tuthill  were 
borne  in  in  triumph.  In  the  mean  time  Gray  took  an  active  part, 
as  well  as  an  eager  interest,  in  the  contest.  Everything  depended 
on  the  disaffected  party  retaining  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  on 
their  side,  and  in  reviewing,  in  1747,  their  future  prospects,  Gray 
gives  a  lively  sketch  of  poor  Christopher  Smart,  who  was  one  of 
the  electors.  The  comedy,  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  was  called 
a  ^  Trip  to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grateful  Fair,'  and  was  actually 
performed  by  Ki^s  company  of  Undergraduates  in  the  Hall  of 
Pembroke  Collie. 

'  As  to  Smart,  he  must  necessarily  be  Mmi  in  a  very  short  time. 
His  debts  daily  increase ;  Addison  I  know  wrote  smartly  to  him  last 
week ;  but  it  has  had  no  effect  that  signifies,  only  I  observe  he  takes 
hartshorn  from  morning  to  night  lately :  in  the  mean  time  he  is  amusing 
himself  with  a  comedy  of  his  own  writing,  which  he  makes  all  the  boys 
of  his  acquaintance  act,  and  intends  to  borrow  the  Zodiac  room,  and 
have  it  performed  publicly.  Our  friend  Lawman,  the  mad  attorney,  is 
his  copyist ;  and  tnily  the  author  himself  is  to  the  full  as  mad  as  he. 
His  piece,  he  says,  is  inimitable,  true  sterling  wit  and  humour,  and  he 
can't  hear  the  Prologue  without  being  ready  to  die  with  laughter.  He 
acts  five  parts  himself,  and  is  only  sorry,  he  can't  do  all  the  rest.  He  has 
also  advertised  a  collection  of  Odes ;  and  for  his  vanity  and  faculty  of 
lying,  they  are  come  to  their  full  maturity.  All  this,  you  see,  must 
come  to  a  jail,  or  Bedlam,  and  that  without  any  help,  almost  without 
pity/ 

It  came  to  a  jail  and  Sedlam  both.  Before  the  year  was  out  he 
was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  a  London  tailor ;  his  Cambridge 
debts  alone  amounted  to  350Z.,  and  he  would  have  gone  straight 
to  prison  if  the  Fellows  of  his  college  had  not  interposed  to  con- 
ciliate his  creditors,  notwithstanding  the  *  lies,  impertinence,  and 
ingratitude'  to  which  he  treated  them  in  return.  Gray  ascribed 
these  failings  to  his  drunken  habits,  and  was  sanguine  enough  to 

hope 
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hope  tbat  he  would  get  the  better  of  the  master  vice.  This  was 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  when  he  removed  to  London  he 
used,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  walk  for  exercise  to  the  ale- 
house, but  was  always  carried  back.  His  eccentricities  increasing, 
he  was  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  though  one,  at  least,  of  his  lunatic 
impulses  was  the  sanest  he  ever  manifested  in  his  life.  *  He 
insisted,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  on  people  praying  with  him ;  and 
I  'd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge 
was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen  :  and  I  have  no  passion  for 
it.'  His  insanity  was  favourable  to  his  poetic  powers,  for  by  far 
the  finest  lines  he  composed  made  part  of  a  '  Song  of  David,' 
which  he  indented  with  a  key  on  the  wainscot  of  *his  room  when 
deprived  of  pen  and  ink.  He  was  cured  of  his  worst  symptoms, 
but,  after  an  interval  of  liberty  in  which  he  tried  to  prosecute 
the  friends  who  were  instrumental  in  incarcerating  him,  one  de- 
scription of  confinement  was  exchanged  for  another,  and  he  died 
within  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench  prison. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1746  Walpole  took  a  boose 
at  Windsor  for  a  short  period,  and  the  proximity  produced  a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  him  and  his  former  friend.  The  poet 
showed  him  his  manuscript  pieces,  and  we  may  be  sure,  finom 
Walpole's  published  language,  that  he  lauded  them  to  the  skies. 
We  find  him  in  October  transcribing  the  *  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of 
Eton  College*  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Conway,  and  bespeaking  his 
admiration  for  it.  Walpole's  opinions  on  the  literature  of  his 
day  were  almost  exclusively  governed  by  his  personal  relations 
with  the  authors,  and  his  criticisms  seldom  consist  of  anjrthing 
better  than  adulation  or  abuse.  Warm  and  unqualified  praise 
was  exactly  what  was  wanted  to  give  confidence  to  the  timid 
nature  of  Gray,  and  accordingly,  when  Dodsley  was  gathering 
materials  in  1747  for  a  Collection  of  Poems,  he  was  nothing 
backward  to  allow  three  of  his  pieces  to  come  out  from  their 
hiding-place, — the  *  Ode  on  Spring,'  *  On  the  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,'  and  '  On  the  Death  of  the  Cat.'  The  last  of  these  had 
been  written  in  the  January  of  that  year  to  commemorate  the 
drowning  of  one  of  Walpole's  favourites,  and  appears  to  us  a 
failure.  The  author  has  tried  to  be  at  once  serious  and  trifling, 
poetical  and  familiar,  and  in  the  attempt  to  produce  these  oppo- 
site effects  he  has  missed  them  altogether.  The  mordi  which  was 
intended  to  give  purpose  to  the  narration  is  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
has  shown,  properly  deduced,  and  it  is  as  tame  and  trite  as  it  was 
forced.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Mitford  that  the  third  stanza,  de- 
scribing the  fish,  is  the  best.  The  other  two  poems  were  thought 
by  their  author  to  be  equal  in  merit,  but,  Walpole  or  Dodsley 
discerning  the  great  superiority  of  the  ^  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of 
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Eton  College,'  it  was  detennined  to  bring  it  out  separately.  It 
was  pahiisfaed  in  folio  in  1747,  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
and  was  the  fixst  English  production  of  Gray  that  appeared  in 
print.*  Little  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time, — ^less,  perhaps, 
because  those  who  read  it  were  insensible  to  its  merits,  than 
because  a  short  anonymous  poem  did  not  invite  curiosity. 

In  August  1748  Gray  had  comjdeted  about  a  hundred  lines, 
— all  he  ever  wrote-~on  the  *  Alliance  of  Education  and  Govern- 
ment.' For  this  also  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  impulse  given  to  his  ambition  by  Walpole's  applause. 
Gibbon  called  it  an  *  exquisite  specimen  of  a  philosophic  poem ;' 
and  even  Johnson  admits  that  it  has  many  excellent  lines.  But 
despite  the  beauties  of  what  we  possess,  we  question  if  we  sustain 
much  loss  by  its  being  left  incomplete.  Unless  he  could  have 
introduced  more  freedom  into  the  flow  of  the  verse,  and  inter- 
woven sentiments  more  adapted  to  the  ordinaiy  sympathies  of 
mankind,  the  work  would  have  grown  heavy  if  he  had  proceeded 
far.  His  subject  offered  as  fair  a  field  for  attractive  speculation 
as  the  '  Essay  on  Man,'  but  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  interest. 
Pope  took  care  not  to  trust  to  his  argument  and  his  metaphysics. 
He  adorned  his  poem  with  ideas  and  illustrations  which  come 
home  to  all  the  world,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  while  no  one 
quotes  the  '  Alliance  of  Education  and  Govenunent,'  the  '  Essay 
on  Man'  has  furnished  a  multiplicity  of  passages,  lines,  and 
phrases  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  educated  person  who 
speaks  the  English  tongue. 

The  house  in  G>mhill  in  which  Gray  was  bom  was  burnt 
down  in  1748.  With  the  sum  for  which  it  was  insured,  and  a 
gift  of  a  hundred  pounds  towards  rebuilding  it  from  an  aunt,  the 
poet  was  not  above  fifty  pounds  out  of  pocket,  and  for  this  slight 
expenditure  he  must  have  been  amply  compensated  by  the  supe- 
rior value  of  a  new  house  over  an  old.  Shortly  after  the  fire  he 
went  to  London,  and  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  sympathy 
he  met  with  from  his  friends. 

*  Their  methods  of  consolation  were  indeed  very  extraordinary ;  they 
ivere  all  so  sorry  for  my  loss  that  I  could  not  choose  but  laugh  :  one 
ofieied  me  opoa  tickets,  insisted  upon  carryii^  me  to  the  grand  mas^ 
querade,  desired  me  to  sit  for  my  picture ;  others  asked  me  to  their 
0(Nicerts,  or  dinners  and  soppers  at  their  houses ;  or  hoped  I  would 
drink  chocolate  with  them  wlule  I  stayed  in  town.  All  my  gratitudi^, 
or,  if  you  please,  my  revenge,  was  to  accept  of  everything  they  offered 
me :  if  it  had  been  but  a  shilling  I  would  have  taken  it ;  thank  Heaven, 
I  was  in  good  spirits,  else  I  could  not  have  done  it.     I  profited  all  I 

*  A  short  Latin  poem  from  his  pen  made  part  of  the  Cambrid^  Collection  of 
Venn  on  <he  mamage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  printed  m  1736. 
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was  able  of  their  civilities,  and  am  returned  into  the  country  loaded 
with  their  bontes  and  politessesy  but  richer  still  in  my  own  reflecticMis, 
which  I  owe  in  great  measure  to  them  too.  Suffer  a  great  master  to 
tell  them  you,  for  me,  in  a  better  manner.' 

The  great  master  was  the  French  poet  Gresset,  and  the  purport 
of  the  verses  quoted  from  him  was  to  express  contempt  for  the 
fatiguing  frivolities  of  fashionable  life.  The  charm  which  be- 
guiled Gray  two  years  before  was  already  gone,  and  he  ended  by 
calling  London  ^  that  tiresome,  dull  place,  where  all  people  under 
thirty  find  so  much  amusement/  Still  his  ridicule,  if  it  was 
genuine,  of  the  civilities  which  greeted  him  was  quite  misplaced, 
for  they  were  the  effects  of  a  kindness  which  could  be  manifested 
in  no  other  way,  unless  he  expected  his  friends  to  make  a  cha- 
ritable collection  for  him.  They  had  not  the  sagacity  to  discover 
that  their  diversions  were  not  his^  but  he  would  have  accepted  the 
will  for  the  deed  if  he  had  called  to  mind  one  of  his  own  wise 
and  feeling  reflections. 

'  Our  imperfections  may  at  least  excuse,  an3  perhaps  recommend  us 
to  one  another's.  Methinks  I  can  readily  pardon  sickness,  and  age,  and 
vexation,  for  all  the  depredations  they  make  within  and  without,  when 
I  think  they  make  us  better  friends  and  better  men,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded is  often  the  case.  I  am  very  sure  I  have  seen  the  best  tempered, 
generous,  tender  young  creatures  in  the  world,  that  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  be  sorry  for  people  they  hked,  when  under  any  pain,  and 
could  not,  merely  for  want  of  knowing  rightly  what  it  was  themselves.' 

In  August  1750  Gray  writes  to  Dr.  Wharton — 
^  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  loss  I  have  had  in  Dr.  Middleton, 
whose  house  was  the  only  easy  place  one  could  find  to  converse  in  at 
Cambridge.  For  my  part,  I  find  a  friend  so  uncommon  a  thing  that  I 
cannot  help  regretting  even  an  old  acquaintance,  which  is  an  indifferent 
likeness  of  it;  and  though  I  don't  approve  the  Bpirit  of  his  books,  me- 
thinks 'tis  pity  the  world  should  lose  so  rare  a  thing  as  a  good  writer.' 

The  poet  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  easy  elegance  which 
distinguished  the  style  of  the  Life  of  Cicero.  The  spirit  which 
he  disapproved  was  the  covert  scepticism  that  pervades  the  mis- 
cellaneous writings  of  Middleton.  Infidelity  in  all  its  garbs  had 
always  an  uncompromising  opponent  in  Gray.  He  said  that  it 
took  away  the  best  consolation  of  man,  and  substituted  nothing 
in  its  place.  While  delighting  in  the  pleasantry  of  Voltaire,  and 
ranking  his  tragedies  next  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  he  detested 
him  for  his  impiety.  '  No  one,'  he  remarked  prophetically, 
*  knows  the  mischief  that  man  %vill  do ;'  and  when  Mr.  Nicholls 
went  abroad,  he  exacted  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he 
would  not  go  to  Femey.  He  had  little  less  dislike  to  Hume, 
and  had,  besides,  a  low  opinion  of  the  mental  power  displayed 
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in  speculations  ^bich  seemed  to  him  the  produce  of  vanity,  pre- 
judice, and  sophistry.  ^  A  turbid  and  shallow  stream/  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  B^ttie,  '  often  appears  to  our  apprehensions  very  deep. 
A  professed  sceptic  can  be  guided  by  nothing  but  his  present 
passions  (if  he  has  any)  and  interests ;  and  to  be  masters  of  his 
philosophy  we  need  not  his  books  or  advice,  for  every  child  is 
capable  of  the  same  thing  without  any  study  at  all.*  It  is  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  intrinsic  impotence  of  the  attacks  upon 
Christianity,  that  no  infidel  has  ever  succeeded  in  giving  vitality 
to  his  sceptical  e£fusions.  The  sneers  of  Gibbon — argument  he 
has  none — are  only  read  because  they  are  incorporated  with  his 
history,  and  are  felt  to  be  a  blot  upon  his  luminous  page. 

On  the  12th  June,  1750,  Gray  announced  to  Walpole  that 
'  a  thing,'  whose  beginning  he  had  seen  long  before,  had  at  last 
got  an  end  to  it,  '  a  merit,'  he  added,  '  that  most  of  my  writings 
have  wanted  and  are  like  to  want.'  This  thing  was  the  far- 
famed  Elegy.  Walpole  showed  it  about,  copies  were  taken, 
and  in  February,  1751,  Gray  received  a  letter  from  the  editors  of 
the  'Magazine  ojf  Magazines'  informing  him  that  his  *  ingenious 
poem'  was  in  the  press,  and  begging,  'not  only  his  indulgence, 
but  the  honour  of  his  correspondence.'  '  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
posed,' said  the  poet,  'to  be  either  so  indulgent  or  so  corre- 
spondent as  they  desire.'  In  fact,  he  was  horrified  at  the  bare 
idea  of  seeming  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  '  Magazine  of  Maga- 
zines,' and  entreated  Walpole  to  get  Dodsley  to  forestall  them 
by  printing  the  Elegy  immediately  without  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  with  a  line  or  two  prefixed,  to  the  effect  that  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  publisher  by  accident.  Gray  wished 
the  world  to  know  that  he  had  been  forced  before  it,  for,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  he  declared,  and  his  word  may  be 
taken  on  the  point,  that  the  piece  was  never  intended  for  the 
public,  and  that  his  sole  ambition  was  to  gratify  a  few  of  his 
friends.  It  was  received  with  delight,  and  quickly  ran  through 
eleven  editions.  Gray  was  surprised  at  its  popularity,  and 
Mason  replied,  '  Sunt  lacrymse  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tan- 
gunt.'  The  poet  wrote  the  line  on  a  copy  which  was  lying  on 
the  table,  and  said,  'This  shall  be  its  future  motto.'  After- 
wards, when  his  Odes  met  with  a  cold  reception,  he  conceived 
the  erroneous  idea,  which  Mason,  who  thought  that  his  own 
works  would  have  been  more  admired  if  the  world  had  been 
endowed  with  better  taste,  did  his  utmost  to  encourage,  that  the 
success  was  entirely  due  to  the  subject  and  not  in  the  least  to 
the  poetry.  Gray  told  Dr.  Gregory  with  considerable  bitterness, 
that  the  public  would  have  received  it  as  well  if  it  had  been 
written  in  prose. 

The 
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The  'Lcvng  Story'  grew  out  of  the  Elegy.  Among  the 
persons  who  saw  the  latter  in  manuscript  was  Lady  Cofaham,  who 
lived  at  the  Mansion  House  at  Stoke,  and  she  deured  to  become 
acquainted  with  her  poetical  neighbour.  Two  ladies  who  were 
staying  with  her  undertook  to  call  upon  him.  He  chanced  to 
be  from  home,  and  the  arriTal  of  yisiton  from  the  great  house 
excited  a  considerable  commotion  among  his  humbler  lelatires. 
He  soon  got  upon  easy  terms  with  Lady  Cobham,  and  turned 
the  history  of  the  acquaintance  into  a  ballad.  Mason  states  that 
when  it  was  handed  about  in  manuscript,  some  called  it  a  master- 
piece of  original  humour,  others  a  wild  and  fantastic  farrago, 
and  that,  on  its  publication,  opinions  were  equally  divided. 
On  reprinting  it  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  poet,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  subjoin  notes  telling  the  public  what  to  admire  and 
where  to  laugh.  Gray  had  an  excellent  saying,  that  good  writing 
not  only  required  great  parts,  but  the  very  best  of  those  parts ; 
and  the  ^  Long  Story'  is  now  usually  considered  to  have  been 
the  product  of  the  worst  of  his.  It  is  a  mere  jingle,  without  wit 
or  poetry,  and  should  have  been  confined  to  the  ladies  for  whose 
amusement  it  was  penned. 

At  the  instigation  of  Horace  Walpde,  Mr.  Bentley,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  scholar,  employed  his  pencil  in  illustrating 
what  Gray  had  written.  The  designs,  like  the  character  of  the 
artist,  were  wild  and  grotesque,  and  both  Gray  and  Walpole 
appear  to  have  admired  them  beyond  their  merit.  Gray's 
poetical  works  consisted  at  that  time  of  four  little  Odes,  the 
Elegy  and  the  Long  Story.  He  thought  that  their  appearance 
pompously  adorned  would  expose  him  to  ridicule,  which  was 
what  he  dreaded  above  all  things;  and  he  insisted  that  the  title 
of  the  publication  should  be,  ^Designs  by  R.  Bentley  for  Six 
Poems  of  Mr.  T.  Gray,'  instead  of  *The  Poems  of  Gray,  with 
Illustrations  by  Bentley.'  He  was  next  thrown  into  consternation 
by  learning  that  Dodsley,  with  the  connivance  of  Walpole,  had 
a  portrait  of  the  author  engraving  for  a  frontispiece.  He  averred, 
that  if  it  appeared  he  should  go  out  of  his  wits ;  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  the  pillory ;  and  that  if,  without  being  warned,  he 
had  received  the  book  with  such  a  plate,  he  should  have  been 
struck  with  a  palsy.  In  all  this  there  was  more  of  piide  than 
modesty.  He  suspected  people  would  sneer,  and  that  his  dignity 
would  suffer.  The  'Long  Story'  he  would  never  allow  to  be 
reprinted,  and  said  that  he  had  only  permitted  it  originally  for 
the  sake  of  Mr.  Bentley's  designs,  nor  would  hej  have  been 
enticed  into  it  then  but  for  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  Walpole. 
On  a  Mrs.  French  remarking  that  she  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  for  it  aimed  at  everything  and  meant  nothing,  Horace 
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replied,  that  he  had  always  taken  her  for  a  woman  of  sense,  and 
was  sorry  to  be  undeoeiyed.  Gray  believed  Walpole  at  the 
outset,  bat  he  soon  discovered  that  the  world  was  of  the  opinion 
of  Mrs.  French.  It  proved.  Mason  says,  the  least  popular  of  his 
productions.  The  most  valuable  result  of  this  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1753,  was  some  lines  which  the  poet  addressed  to 
Mr.  Bentley  on  his  designs,  and  which,  though  the  piece  is 
unfinished,  must  be  ranked  among  his  happiest  efforts. 

A  proof  of  one  of  the  engravings  for  the  Elegy,  representing 
a  village  funeral,  was  sent  to  Ghnay  at  Stoke.  His  aunts  saw  him 
take  it  from  the  letter,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  burying  ticket, 
asked  him  if  anybody  had  left  him  a  ring.  'Heaven  forbid,'  he 
said,  *  they  should  suspect  it  to  belong  to  any  verses  of  mine, 
they  would  bum  me  for  a  poet.'  Is  it  possible  that  he  had 
never  made  his  family  a  ]»arty  to  his  writings,  and  that  his  fond 
mother  should  have  lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  his  immortal 
verse  ?  The  circumstance  is  not  incredible  if,  as  was  probable, 
the  good  sisters  had  no  appreciation  of  poetry,  for  he  had  an 
abhorrence  of  being  read  by  tasteless  people,  and  disliked  their 
praise  as  much  as  their  censure. 

His  mother  was  ill  in  bed  when  &e  engraving  of  the  funeral 
arrived,  and  on  the  11th  March,  1753,  she  expired,  ^  after  a 
long  and  painful  struggle  for  life,'  at  the  age  of  67.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  she  should  have  died,  like  her  husband,  of  gout,  for 
the  disease  is  one  which  hardly  ever  attacks  the  female  sex. 
The  epitaph  which  the  poet  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her 
mcmument  describes  her  as  '  the  careful,  tender  mother  of  many 
children,  cfim  oftohom  alone  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her^;  but 
the  strongest  proof  of  his  affection  is  the  celebrated  passage  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  which,  often  as  it  has  been  quoted, 
we  must  extract  once  more: — 

'  It  is  long  smce  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste  into  York- 
shire, on  account  of  your  mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  informed 
me  that  she  was  recovered ;  otherwise  T  had  then  wrote  to  you,  only 
to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  had  dis- 
covered a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in  one's  whole  life 
one  never  can  have  any  more  than  a  single  mother.  You  may  think 
this  b  obvious,  and  what  you  call  a  trite  observation.  You  are  a  green 
gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  very  near  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I 
never  discovered  this  (with  full  evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till 
it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen  years  ago,  and  seems  but  yesterday ; 
and  every  day  I  live  it  sinks  deeper  into  my  heart.' 

Gray  visited  his  annts  at  Stoke  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in 
which  bis  mother  died :  and  finding  that  the  place  did  but  re- 
call the  many  anxious  hours  he  had  passed  there,  and  remind 
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him  of  the  loss  in  which  his  fears  had  terminated,  he  hastened 
to  change  the  scene.  *  My  thoughts/  he  said  pathetically,  *  now 
signify  nothing  to  any  one  but  myself.'  Mason  had  recently 
.  sent  him  an  account  of  his  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  a 
friend,  and  Gray  replied,  *  I  have  seen  what  you  describe,  and 
know  how  dreadful  it  is ;  I  know  too  I  am  the  better  for  it  We 
are  all  idle  and  thoughtless  things,  and  have  no  sense,  no  use  in 
the  world  any  longer  than  that  sad  impression  lasts  ;  the  deeper 
it  is  engraved  the  better.'  This  was  always  his  language.  It 
was  thus  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  NichoUs  in  1766 : — 

^  He  who  best  knows  our  nature  (for  He  made  us  what  we  are),  by 
such  afflictions  recalls  us  from  oar  wandering  thoughts  and  idle  merri- 
ment, from  the  insolence  of  youth  and  prosperity,  to  serious  reflection, 
to  our  duty  and  to  himself:  nor  need  we  hasten  to  get  rid  o^  these 
impressions.  Time,  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  Power,  will  cure 
the  smart,  and  in  some  hearts  soon  blot  out  all  the  traces  of  sorrow ; 
but  such  as  preserve  them  longest,  for  it  is  left  partly  in  our  own 
power,  do  perhaps  best  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  Chastiser.' 

Whenever  he  touches  upon  these  trite  topics  he  is  tender, 
natural,  and  we  must  add — though  on  such  a  subject  it  is  a 
trifling  consideration — original  too. 

In  December,  1754,  Gray  completed  the  ode  on  the  *  Progress 
of  Poetry.'  It  was  commenced  two  or  three  years  before,  and 
the  opening  was  shown  to  Mason,  who  told  him  that,  though  it 
breathed  the  very  spirit  of  Pindar,  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  suit 
the  public  taste.  Gray  was  easily  discouraged,  and  as  often  as 
Mason  urged  him  to  continue  it,  he  answered,  *  No  ;  you  have 
thrown  cold  water  upon  it.'  Indeed,  if  Walpole  is  to  be  trusted. 
Mason  coupled  his  praise  of  both  the  great  odes  with  so  many 
cavils  that  the  author  was  almost  tempted  to  destroy  them. 
Upon  winding  off  the  *  Progress  of  Poetry,'  Gray  mentioned 
that  he  had  one  or  two  more  ideas  in  his  hesid,  which  resulted  in 
his  second  Pindaric — 'The  Bard,' — and  the  beautiful  fragment  on 
*  Vicissitude.'  Walpole  said  that  Gray  was  now  in  flower.  He 
had  only  two  such  seasons  in  his  life. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  *  Bard '  was  sent  to  Dr.  Wharton  in 
the  summer  of  1755.  After  the  poet  had  got  through  two- 
thirds  of  his  task  he  came  to  a  stand,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  advance  it  a  single  line,  when  the 
accident  of  hearing  a  blind  Welshman  play  upon  the  harp  at 
Cambridge  rekindled  his  enthusiasm,  and  enabled  him  to  take 
the  final  stride.  Mr.  Nicholls  asked  him  how  he  felt  when  he 
composed  it,  and  he  answered,  *  Why,  I  felt  myself  the  bard.' 
The  poem  being  finished,  he  was,  contrary  to  his  custom,  in 
haste  to  publish,  and  sold  it  in  June,  1767,  to  Dodsley,  in  con- 
junction 
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jnnction  with  the  *  Progress  of  Poetry,'  for  forty  guineas.  Wal- 
pole,  who  had  just  set  up  his  press  at  Strawherry  Hill,  begged 
that  the  odes  might  be  the  first  fruits  of  his  types.  They  ap- 
peared at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  copies  were  speedily  sold,  but  opinion  was  almost 
unammous  in  condemning  them.  '  It  appeared,'  says  Dr.  Whar- 
ton, *  that  there  were  not  twenty  people  in  England  who  liked 
them/ 

The  general  fault  complained  of  was  obscurity.  One  great 
person,  whose  name  is  not  given,  said  that  having  read  them 
seven  or  eight  times  he  should  not  now  have  above  thirty 
questions  to  ask  the  author.  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland, 
objected,  that  if  the  Bard  sung  his  song  only  once,  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  Edward  I.  should  have  understood  him,  and 
Lord  Barrington  believed  that  the  lines — 
*  Enough  for  me ;  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign ; 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptered  care, 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine ' — 
were  the  parting  words  of  Charles  I.  to  Oliver  Cromwell.     How 
he  reconciled  this  version  with  the  speaker  immediately  plunging 
headlong  into  the  stream  does  not  appear.     Owen  Cambridge 
told  Walpole    that  Lord   Chesterfield  heard  one  Stanley  read 
them  for  his  own.     Walpole  said  that  my  lord's  deafness  must 
have  led  him  into  a  mistake,  and  Cambridge  responded,  *  Per- 
haps they  are  Stanley's,  and,  not  caring  to  own  them,  he  gave 
them  to  Gray.'     This  shows  the  low  idea  that  Cambridge,  who 
was  a  man  of  letters,  entertP.ined  at  that  time,  both  of  the  odes 
and  of  Gray.     Even  the  few  admirers  wished  that  the  author  had 
been  clearer. 

Gray  from  the  first  had  been  advised  by  his  friends  to  append 
explanatory  notes,  and  he  answered  that  what  could  not  be  un- 
derstood without  them  had  lietter  not  be  understood  at  all. 
Three  gentlemen  were  overheard  saying  at  York  races  that  he 
was  *  impenetrable  and  inexplicable,'  and  should  have  told  in 
prose  the  meaning  of  his  verse.  It  was  precisely  in  this  hu- 
miliating light  that  a  commentary  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
and  accounts  for  his  aversion  to  it.  *  I  would  not,'  he  wrote, 
'have  put  another  note  to  save  the  souls  of  all  the  owls  in 
London.  It  is  extremely  well  as  it  is — nobody  understands  me, 
and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.'  But  notwithstanding  the  good- 
humour  with  which  he  treated  the  criticisms,  he  was  not  satisfied 
at  all.  In  a  postscript  to  the  very  letter  in  which  the  expression 
of  his  contentment  occurs,  he  suggests  to  Mason  to  get  his  curate 
to  write  an  explanatory  pamphlet,  though  he  is  not  to  know  that 

the 
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tbe  notion  proceeded  from  Gray.  The  hint  was  not  taken,  and 
when  the  poet  republished  his  works  he  condescended  to  become 
his  own  commentator.  He  did  it,  he  said,  out  of  spite,  just  to 
tell  the  gentle  reader  that  Edward  I.  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell, 
nor  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Witch  of  Endon  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  public  were  spited  by  a  comjdiance  with  its  demand. 
The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  Gray  did  not  feel  the 
indifference  he  affected,  and  was  anxious  to  remove  any  obstacles 
to  success. 

In  1760  there  appeared  two  burlesque  odes  by  Colman  and 
Lloyd,  one  inscribed  to  ^  Obscurity ' — that,  said  Gray,  is  me — 
the  other  to  *  Oblivion,'  which  was  directed  against  Mason.  In 
these  parodies,  which  are  good  specimens  of  a  bad  kind  of 
writing,  the  friends  are  treated  with  great  contempt  both  as  men 
and  poets.  *Lest,'  Gray  wrote  to  his  fellow-victim,  ^people 
should  not  understand  the  humour,  letters  come  out  in  Lloyd's 
Evening  Post  to  tell  them  who  and  what  it  was  that  he  meant, 
and  says  it  is  like  to  produce  a  great  combustion  in  the  literary 
world.  So  if  you  have  any  mind  to  combudle  about  it  well  and 
good ;  for  me  I  am  neither  so  literary  nor  so  combustible.'  He 
informed  Dr.  Wharton  in  the  same  pleasant  strain,  that  a  book- 
seller to  whom  he  was  unknown,  had  recommended  him  to  pur- 
chase the  satire  upon  himself  as  '  a  very  pretty  thing.'  Here 
again  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  he  was  as  uncon- 
cerned as  he  seemed.  He  was  too  sensitive  not  to  be 
annoyed  at  the  ridicule,  and  much  too  proud  to  show  that  he  was 
hurt.  The  fire  of  his  imagination,  which  could  only  be  kept 
alive  by  being  blown  up,  was  completely  extinguished  by  the 
reception  of  his  Pindarics,  and  except  a  single  piece  which  was 
written  upon  compulsion,  he  attempted  no  more  serious  verse. 

The  year  before  *  The  Bard '  was  published  a  slight  incident 
occurred,  which  the  poet  said  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
era  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as*  his.  We  find  him  requesting 
Dr.  Wharton,  in  January  1756,  to  procure  him  a  rope-ladder,  *  for 
my  neighbours,'  he  added,  '  make  every  day  a  great  progress  in 
drunkenness,  which  gives  me  reason  to  look  about  me.'  His 
fastidious  and  monastic  habits  were  likely  to  provoke  the  youthful 
love  of  practical  jokes  ;  and  two  or  three  undergraduates  who  had 
rooms  off  the  same  staircase,  and  who  had  frequently  plagued 
him  with  their  uproar,  got  intelligence  of  the  ladder,  and  raised 
a  cry  of  fire  at  midnight,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Gray  descend 
from  his  window.  He  complained  to  the  master,  Dr.  Law,  who 
treated  tbe  occurrence  lightly,  and  called  it  ^  a  boyish  frolic.*  The 
poet,  indignant  that  no  more  regard  was  paid  to  his  remonstrance, 
removed  in  March  to  Pembroke  College,  of  which  his  principal 
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Cambridge  friaod,  Mr.  BrowSy  was  the  President.  The  appre- 
henriiCMii  of  fiie  had  been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Peterhouse,  and 
be  met  with  the  reality  at  Pembroke.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  chambers  opposite  his  own  were  destroyed,  and  in  describ- 
ing the  occanence,  he  says,  with  his  usual  quiet  humour,  ^I 
assure  yoa  it  is  not  amusing  to  be  waked  between  two  and  three 
in  the  morning,  and  to  hour,  *^  Don't  be  frighted,  sir,  but  the 
college  is  all  of  a  fire." ' 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1757  he  was  offered  the  Poet-Laureate- 
ship  by  the  Lord-Chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  for  the  customary 
odes.  When  it  is  remembered  that  his  predecessor  was  Cibber, 
and  his  substitute  Whitehead,  the  compliment  was  questionablcy 
and  certainly  Gray  did  not  feel  flattered  by  the  preference. 

*  Hiough  I  very  well  know/  be  wrote  to  Mason,  *  the  bland  emol- 
lient saponaceous  qualities  both  of  sack  and  silver,  yet  if  any  great 
man  would  say  to  me,  ^  I  make  you  Bat-catcher  to  his  Majesty,  with 
a  salary  of  3001.  a  year  and  two  butts  of  the  best  Malaga ;  and  though 
it  has  been  usual  to  catch  a  mouse  or  two  for  form's  sake,  in  public, 
once  a  year,  yet  to  you,  sir,  we  shall  not  stand  upon  these  things,"  I 
cannot  say  that  I  should  jump  at  it ;  nay,  if  they  would  drop  the  veiy 
name  of  the  office,  and  call  me  Sinecure  to  the  King's  Majesty,  I 
should  still  feel  a  little  awkward,  and  think  everybody  I  saw  smelt  a 
lat  about  me.  Nevertheless  I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the  history  of 
it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may  accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit 
of  the  thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit  Rowe  was, 
I  think,  the  last  man  of  character  that  had  it.  Eusden  was  a  person  of 
great  hopes  in  lus  youth,  though  at  last  he  turned  out  a  drunken  parson* 
Dryden  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  office  from  his  character,  as  the 
poorest  scribbler  could  have  been  from  his  venes.  The  office  itself 
has  always  humbled  the  possessor  hitherto,  even  in  an  age  when  kings 
were  somebody,  if  he  were  a  poor  writer  by  making  him  more  ecu* 
fi|»cuoi]s,  and  if  he  were  a  good  one  by  setticg  him  at  war  with  the 
little  fry  of  his  own  profession,  for  there  are  poets  little  enough  to 
envy  even  a  poet-laureate.' 

Since  the  death  of  Pye  we  have  had  poets  for  laureates ;  but, 
slight  as  is  the  tribute  at  present  expected  from  them,  there  has 
been  little  improvement  hitherto  in  ttieir  official  strains. 

Gloomy  as  had  been  the  previous  life  of  Gray,  the  portion 
which  remained  was  still  more  overcast  His  health  in  1758  was 
better  than  ordinary,  *  but  my  spirits,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown,  *  are 
always  many  degrees  below  diangeable,  and  seem  to  myself  to  in- 
spire everything  around  me  with  eamui  and  dejection ;  some  time  or 
other  all  these  things  must  come  to  a  conclusion,  till  which  day  I  shall 
temain  very  sincerely  yours.'  After  his  mother  s  death  he  spent 
the  krgest  part  of  his  summer  vacations  in  little  lours  about  the 
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country,  and  from  tbese  he  derived  more  pleasure  than  from  any- 
thing else.  His  present  solace  was  to  visit  all  houses  and  objects 
of  interest,  to  trace  their  history,  to  mark  the  taste  of  successive 
ages,  and  to  register  the  particulars  in  a  formal  catalogue.  *  To 
think,'  he  said,  *  though  to  little  purpose,  has  been  the  chief 
amusement  of  my  days  ;  and  when  1  would  not  or  cannot  think, 
I  dream.  At  present  I  feel  mysdf  able  to  write  a  catalogue,  or 
to  read  the  Peerage  book,  or  Miller's  Gardening  Dictionary,  and 
am  thankful  that  there  are  such  employments,  and  such  authors 
in  the  world.  Some  people,  who  hold  me  cheap  for  this,  are 
doing  perhaps  what  is  not  half  so  well  worth  while.'  His  pil- 
grimage to  cathedrals,  tombs,  and  ruins,  put  him  upon  investi- 
gating the  history  of  Gothic  architecture.  There  were  then  no 
trustworthy  guides  to  the  art,  and  he  studied  buildings  instead  of 
books.  In  tracing  the  progression  of  styles  he  found  that  the 
family  arms  which  were  sculptured  upon  many  edifices  would 
often  assist  him  in  the  determination  of  dates.  He  set  to  work 
upon  genealogies  with  the  avidity  of  a  herald ;  and  in  his  copy 
of  Dugdale's  Origines,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  he  hns  filled 
in  and  described  upon  the  margin  the  aims  of  all  the  fiimilies 
mentioned.  When  with  vast  labour  he  had  threaded  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  science,  and  could  assign  at  a  glance  any  portion  of 
a  building,  to  its  proper  era,  Mason  urged  him  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  researches,  and  offered  to  make  the  drawings  for 
the  purpose.  But  Gray  knew  no  other  use  for  time  than  to 
while  it  away ;  and,  satisfied  that  his  pursuits  should  be  enter- 
taining to  himself,  he  would  never  submit  to  the  slightest  exer- 
tion to  make  them  beneficial  to  others. 

Not  long  before  he  had  agreed  to  write,  in  conjunction  with 
Mason,  a  *  History  of  English  Poetry,'  in  which  the  authors  were 
to  be  classified  according  to  schools.  He  began  at  the  beginning 
— examined  into  all  the  sources  from  which  English  poetry  was 
derived,  into  the  origin  of  rhyme,  and  the  early  rules  of  metre. 
He  transcribed  large  portions  of  Lydgat«  from  a  variety  of 
manuscripts,  and  translated  the  specimens  of  Norse  and  Welsh 
song  which  are  printed  in  his  works.  What  little  he  put  upon 
paper  is  enough  to  show  that  he  would  have  treated  the  subject 
with  the  depth  of  a  scholar,  and  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  poet ; 
but  the  plan  was  large,  the  workman  slow ;  and  before  he  had 
fairly  laid  the  foundation  he  abandoned  the  design. 

A  few  of  his  opinions  of  modem  authors  have  been  reported 
by  his  friends,  or  are  to  be  found  scattered  about  his  letters. 
He  set  Shakspeare  high  above  all  poets  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
He  admitted  that  he  was  open  to  criticism  of  every  kind,  but 
said  that  he  should  not  care  to  be  the  person  who  undertook  it. 

After 
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After  observing,  in  his  comments  upon  the  atheism  which  then 
prevailed  in  France,  that  perhaps  they  had  no  soul  on  the  con- 
tinent, he  adds,  '  I  do  think  we  have  such  things  in  England — 
Shakspeare,  for  example,  I  believe  had  several  to  his  own 
share.'  Spenser,  who  is  the  poet's  poet,  he  always  read  for  a 
considerable  time  before  commencing  composition.  He  had  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Dryden,  and  told  Dr.  Beattie  that  if 
there  was  any  excellence  in  his  own  numbers,  he  owed  it  entirely 
to  that  great  master  whose  ear  was  admirable,  and  his  choice  of 
words  and  his  versification,  singularly  happy  and  harmonious. 
His  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  and  his  '  Theodore  and  Honoria, 
he  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  excellence,  and  esteemed  his  plays 
as  poetry  though  not  as  dramas.  His  prose  he  considered  to  be 
little  inferior  to  his  verse.  Tickell's  ballad  of  '  Colin  and  Lucy 
he  thought  the  prettiest  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  prettier 
still  if  the  last  eight  lines  had  been  omitted.  Of  Thomson's 
'Castle  of  Indolence,'  he  observed  rather  coldly,  that  it  had  some 
good  stanzas,  but  allowed  that  he  had  one  talent  in  greater  per 
fection  than  any  other  poet — that  of  depicting  the  various 
appearances  of  nature.  When  he  attempted  to  be  moral.  Gray 
considered  that  he  failed  and  became  verbose — an  objection  to 
which  there  are  surely  many  signal  exceptions,  as  in  the  pathetic 
passage  of  the  peasant  overwhelmed  in  the  snow-storm,  and  the 
lines  which  immediately  follow,  beginning  *  Ah !  little  think  the 
gaj,  licentious  proud.'  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  his 
character  of  Dr.  Akenside's  *  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,*  and 
the  concluding  reflection  is  one  which  should  not  be  lost  upon 
critics: — 

'It  seems  to  me  above  the  middling,  and  now  and  then,  but  for  a 
little  while,  rises  even  to  the  best,  particularly  in  description.  It  is 
often  obscure,  and  even  unintelligible,  and  too  much  infected  with  the 
Hutcheson  jargon  ;  in  short,  its  great  fault  is  that  it  was  published  at 
least  nine  years  too  early ;  and  so  methinks  in  a  few  words  I  have  very 
nearly  dispatched  what  may,  perhaps,  for  several  years  have  employed 
a  very  worthy  man  worth  fifty  of  myself.* 

Besides  his  other  reasons  for  moderating  the  praise  of  Dr. 
Akenside,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  no  greater  par- 
tiality for  blank-verse  than  had  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  but  like 
Or.  Johnson  he  excepted  the  Iambics  of  Milton.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Odes  of  Warton  and  Collins  in  1746,  both  of  them 
authors  then  unknown  to  fame,  he  thus  delivered  his  opinion : — 

'  It  is  odd  enough,  but  each  is  the  half  of  a  considerable  man,  and 
the  one  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  first  has  but  little  invention, 
very  poetical  choice  of  expression,  and  a  good  ear.  The  second,  a  fine 
&"cy,  modelled  upon  the  antique,  a  bad  ear,  great  variety  of  words 
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•and  images  THth  no  choice  at  all.   They  both  deserve  to  last  some  years 
but  win  not.' 

He  should  rather  have  called  the  ear  of  Collins  nncertain  than 
bad,  for  he  has  lines,  stanzas,  and  one  or  two  entire  pieces  that 
are  almost  perfect  for  their  music,  and  when  he  alleged  that  his 
diction  was  more  copious  than  select,  he  might  have  added  that 
much  of  his  language  is  peculiarly  fine.  Of  Dyer,  Gray  said, 
that  he  had  a  very  poetical  imagination,  but  that  he  was  rong'h 
and  injudicious  ;  defects  which  he  also  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Green,  whose  merits  he  specified  to  be  a  profusion  of  wit,  and 
wood-notes  which  frequently  broke  out  into  strains  of  genuine 
poetry  and  music.  Shenstone's  ^School-Mistress'  he  pro- 
nounced ^excellent  of  its  kind  and  masterly,'  and  with  equal 
truth  he  wrote  after  reading  his  letters, 

'  Poor  man !  he  was  always  wishing  for  money,  for  fiime,  and  other 
distinctions ;  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  living  against  his 
will  in  retireinent,  and  in  a  plaee  which  his  taste  had  adorned ;  but 
which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and  commend 
it :  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and  his  own 
writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring  clergymen  who  wrote  verses 
too.' 

On  the  *  Deserted  Village  ^  being  read  to  him  he  exclaimed, 
'  This  man  is  a  poet.'  Goldsmith  was  not  so  just  to  Gray,  and 
spoke  of  his  writings  in  very  disparaging  terms.  Gray  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Walpole,  that  '  London '  had  all  die  ease 
and  spirit  of  an  original,  and  this  before  the  name  of  the  author 
was  up  in  the  world.  He  disliked,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  style  of  Johnson*s  prose,  the  noblest  specimen  of  which — 
*The  Lives  of  the  Poets' — ^he  did  not  live  to  read,  but  he 
respected  his  understanding  and  goodness  of  heart,  and  used  to 
tell  as  an  instance  of  his  benevolence,  that  he  would  go  into  the 
streets  with  a  pocketful  of  silver,  and  give  the  whole  of  it  away 
in  the  course  of  his  walk. 

Gray  set  great  store  by  tJhe  practical  wisdom  of  Lord  Bacon's 
Essays  and  La  Bruyere's  Characters,  and  maintained  that 
Machiavel  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  any  age  in  any  nation 
had  produced.  He  admired  the  style  of  Algernon  Sydney's 
^  Letters  from  Italy,'  and  of  Bishop  Sherlock  he  said,  that  he 
had  given  some  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  which  were 
unparalleled  in  their  kind.  He  thought  there  was  good  sense 
and  good  writing  in  the  sermons  of  Sterne,  and  that  in  *  Tristram 
Shandy '  and  the  '  Sentimental  Journey  *  he  sometimes  failed  in 
his  humour,  but  never  in  pathos.  He  praised  the  Clarissa  of 
Richar'^son  as  the  best  told  story  in  the  world,  and  specified  a 
merit  in  it,  which  has  seldom  been  noticed,  that  the  consistency 

of 
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of  the  characters  is  preseiTed  thTOugfhcMit  the  whole  t>f  the  lengthy 
nanattve  in  every  acti<»i«  word,  and  look.  Lovelace  alone,  he 
said,  was  not  true  to  life,  owing  to  the  Bnthor  never  having  mixed 
with  profligates  of  rank.  He  placed  Clarendon  :at  4he  head  of 
all  oar  historians,  and  the  casual  mention  of  die  ^  Life  written  by 
Himself  is  coupled  with  a  remaiik  which  is  no  inappropriate 
coHclnsion  to  this  summary  of  the  critical  judgments  of  Gray : — 

'  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Cambridge's  account  of  it  before  it  came 
out ;  how  well  he  recollected  all  the  iauhs,  and  how  utterly  he  fhrgot 
all  the  beauties  ?  Sorely  tiie  grossest  %Eiste  is  better  than  such  a  sort 
erf"  delicacy.' 

The  taste  of  Gray  was  pure  but  it  was  catholic,  and  he  was 
rather  inclined  to  give  prominence  to  merits  than  defects.  His 
greatest  literary  heresy  was  to  believe  Ossian  genuine,  and  to 
think  him  beautiful,  and  the  world  has  decided  both  points  the 
oAer  way. 

It  is  stated  of  Gray  by  one  of  his  Cambridge  friends,  Mr.  Temple, 
that  he  bad  gone  through  the  whofle  of  the  original  historians  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  The  British  Museum  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  1759  ;  and  his  curiosity  not  being  satiated  by  printed 
books,  he  took  lodgings  in  July  in  Southampton-row,  that  he 
might  ransack  the  manuscripts  relative  to  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  The  reading-room  presented  a  different  scene  from 
what  it  does  at  present.  There  were  bat  five  persons  in  aU,  two 
of  whom  were  jPrussians,  a  third  who  wrote  for  Lord  Royston, 
Dr.  Stukeley,  '  who,'  says  Gray,  ^  writies  for  himself^  the  very 
worst  person  he  could  write  for,  and  I,  who  only  read  to  know  if 
there  is  anything  worth  writing.*  He  soon  discovered  matter  to 
bis  mind,  and  passed  four  hours  a  day  in  transcribing  state-papers, 
with  the  diligence  of  a  copying-clerk.  He  made  London  his 
head-quarters  till  1762,  and  all  this  time  continued  steady  in  a 
pursuit  which  had  no  ulterior  purpose  whatever.  His  residence 
in  the  great  centre  of  business  and  news  supplied  his  letters  with 
some  interesting  paragraphs.  He  went  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  beard  Mr.  Pitt  the  sublime,  and  bis  mimic  Beckford 
the  ridiculous.  Unfortunately  a  part  of  his  report  is  wanting 
owing  to  Mason's  mutilation  of  the  manuscript. 

*  *  •  *  clever,  and  forced  from  him  by  a  nonsensical  speecb  of 
Beckford's,  The  second  was  a  studied  and  puerile  declamation  on 
funeral  honours  on  proposing  a  monument  for  Wolfe.  In  the  course 
of  it,  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  one  handkerchief,  and  Beckford,  who 
seconded  him,  cried  too,  and  wiped  with  two  handkerchiefs  at  once, 
whidi  was  very  moving.  The  tiuid  was  about  Gren.  Amherst,  and  in 
contmendation  of  the  industry  and  ardour  of  our  American  tsommanders, 
very  spirited  and  eloquent.' 

D  2  There 
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There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  glorious 
exploit  of  Wolfe,  which,  could  Gray  have  known  it,  must  have 
afforded  him  more  gratification  than  all  the  praise  he  ever 
received,  and  made  him  feel  what  it  was  to  be  a  poet  On  the 
memorable  night  which  preceded  the  taking  of  Quebec,  when 
the  troops  were  drifting  in  silence  and  darkness  down  the  river, 
to  make  the  perilous  attempt  to  scale  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
Wolfe  murmured,  as  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  the  *  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.'  Upon  concluding  the  recita- 
tion, he  said  to  his  companions  in  arms,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of  beat- 
ing the  French  to-morrow  I' 

Connected  with  the  same  great  event  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Jan.  23,  1760  ;— 

*  The  officer  who  brought  over  the  news,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
asked,  how  long  Gen.  Townsend  commanded  in  the  action  afler  Wolfe's 
death,  answered  ''  A  minute,  Sir.''  It  is  certain  he  was  not  at  all  well 
with  Wolfe,  who  for  some  time  had  not  cared  to  consult  with  him,  or 
communicate  any  of  his  designs  to  him.  He  has  brought  home  an 
Indian  boy  with  him,  who  goes  about  in  his  own  dress,  and  is  brought 
into  the  room  to  divert  his  company.  The  general  after  dinner  one 
day  had  been  showing  them  a  box  of  scalps,  and  some  Indian  arms  and 
utensils.  When  they  were  gone,  the  boy  got  the  box,  and  found  a 
scalp  which  he  knew  by  the  hair  belonged  to  one  of  his  own  nation. 
He  grew  into  a  sudden  fury,  though  but  eleven  years  old,  and  catching 
up  one  of  the  scalping-knives,  made  at  his  master  with  intent  to 
murder  him,  who  in  his  surprise  hardly  knew  how  to  avoid  him ;  and 
by  laying  open  his  breast,  making  signs,  and  with  a  few  words  of 
French  jargon  that  the  boy  understood,  at  last  with  much  difficulty 
pacified  him.  The  first  rejoicing  night  he  was  terribly  frightened,  aud 
thought  the  bonfire  was  made  lor  hun,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
torture  and  devour  him.  He  is  mighty  fond  of  venison,  blood-raw ; 
-and  once  they  caught  him  flourishing  his  knife  over  a  dog  that  lay 
asleep  by  the  fire,  because  he  said  it  was  bon-manger  V 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  Gray  records  two 
observations  of  the  King,  and  inferred  from  them  that  he  would 
prove  a  worthy  occupant  of  the  throne.  One  was  a  reproof 
to  the  courtly  chaplams  who  preached  before  him,  *  I  desire 
those  gentlemen  may  be  told  that  I  come  here  to  praise  God, 
and  not  to  hear  my  own  praises  ;'  the  other,  his  reply  when 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  asked  him  what  sum  it  was  his  pleasure 
should  be  laid  out  on  the  next  election.  '  Nothing,  my  Lord.' 
The  Duke  stared  and  said  *Sir,'  and  the  King  reiterated, 
*  Nothing,  I  say,  my  Lord ;  I  desire  to  be  tried  by  my  country.' 
A  year  later  (Jan.  31,  1761),  and  we  get  the  following  account 
of  the  new  sovereign  and  his  uncles : — 

*Oue 
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'  One  hears  nothiDg  of  the  king  but  what  gives  one  the  best  opinion 
of  him  imaginable.  I  hope  it  may  hold.  The  royal  family  run  loose 
about  the  world,  and  people  do  not  know  how  to  treat  them,  nor  they 
how  to  be  treated.  They  visit  and  are  visited.  Some  come  to  the 
street-door  to  receive  them,  and  that  they  say  is  too  much ;  others  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  that  they  think  is  too  little.  Nobody  sits 
down  with  them,  not  even  in  their  own  houses,  unless  at  a  card  table, 
9o  that  the  world  are  likely  to  grow  weary  of  the  honour.  None  but 
the  Duke  of  York  enjoy  themselves  (you  know  he  always  did),  but  the 
world  seems  weary  of  this  honour  too,  for  a  different  reason.  I  have 
just  heard  no  bad  story  of  him.  When  he  was  at  Southampton  in  the 
summer,  there  was  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  with  two  very 
handsome  daughters.  He  had  soon  wind  of  them,  and  dropped  in  for 
some  reason  or  other,  came  again  and  again,  and  grew  fitmiliar  enough 
to  eat  a  bone  of  their  mutton.  At  last  he  said  to  the  father,  '^  Miss 
■  leads  a  mighty  confined  life  here,  always  at  home ;  why  can't  you 
let  one  of  them  go  and  take  an  airing  now  and  then  with  me  in  my 
chaise?"  "Ah!  Sir,"  says  the  Parson,  ''do  but  look  at  them,  a 
couple  of  hale,  fresh-coloured,  hearty  wenches.  They  need  no  airing, 
they  are  well  enough ;  but  there  is  their  mother,  poor  woman,  has 
been  in  a  declining  way  many  years :  if  your  Royal  Highness  would 
give  her  an  airing  now  and  then,  it  would  be  doing  us  a  great  kindnesa 
indeed!"' 

To  this  excellent  anecdote,  we  must  add  another  relating  to  a 
different  subject  and  period,  but  which  is  told  by  Gray  about 
the  same  time  with  the  last : — 

*  In  the  year  1688  my  Lord  Peterborough  had  a  great  mind  to  be 
wdl  with  Lady  Sandwich.  There  was  a  woman  who  kept  a  great 
ooffee-house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  she  had  a  miraculous  canary-bird  that 
piped  twenty  tunes.  Lady  Sandwich  was  fond  of  such  things ;  had 
httrd  of  and  seen  the  bird.  Lord  Peterborough  came  to  the  woman 
and  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money  for  it,  but  she  was  rich  and 
proud  of  it,  and  would  not  part  with  it  for  love  or  money.  However, 
be  watched  the  bird  narrowly,  observed  all  its  marks  and  features,, 
went  and  bought  just  such  another,  sauntered  into  the  coffee-room,  took 
his  opportunity  when  no  one  was  by,  slipped  the  wrong  bird  into  the 
cage,  and  the  right  into  his  pocket,  and  went  off^  undiscovered  to  make 
my  Lady  Sandwich  happy.  This  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  a  good  while  after,  going  into  the  same  coffee-house  again, 
be  saw  his  bird  there,  and  said, ''  Well,  I  reckon  you  would  give  your 
ears  now  that  you  had  taken  my  money."  "  Money ! "  says  the 
voman,  '^  no,  nor  ten  times  that  money  now ;  dear  little  creature ;  for, 
if  your  Lordship  will  believe  me  (as  I  am  a  Christian  it  is  true)  it  has 
looped  and  moped,  and  never  once  opened  its  pretty  lips  since  the  day 
that  the  poor  king  went  away ! "  * 

This  very  loyal  Jacobite  bird,  as  the  landlady  supposed  it 
^  be,  which  moped  instead  of  singing,  was  no  bad  type  of  Gray. 

The  next  occupation  to  which  he  had  recourse,  after  he  grew 

tired 
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tired  of  copying  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,  was  Natural 
History,  and  to  this  he  remained  fi&itfaful  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  had  an  interleaved  copy  of  Linnsns  always  lying  on  his 
table,  in  which  he  entered  what  he  read  in  other  authors,  or  ob- 
served for  himself.  lu  his  tours  he  hunted  after  birds,  fishes^ 
insects  and  plants,  and  wrote  minute  and  accurate  deseriptions  of 
them  in  Latin.  He  registered  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blew,  the  variatioa  of  temperature,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  day  of  the  month  in  which  birds  began  to  sing,  and  flowers  to 
Mow.  Of  Botanv,  he  said  that  he  only  pursued  it  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  many  of  his  other  inquiries  into 
natural  phenomena  seem  not  to  have  been  conducted  upon  any 
scientific  plan,  or  with  a  view  to  any  serious  deduction.  The 
mere  act  of  accumulating  particularities  of  whatever  kind  appears 
to  have  afforded  him  pleasure.  He  was  a  devourer  of  travels, 
and  some  specimens  of  his  annotations,  relative  to  the  Persian, 
Tartar,  and  Chinese  dynasties,  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  given 
from  the  poet*s  copy  of  the  '  Voyages '  of  Bergeron,  show  the  same 
propensity  to  revel  in  small  and  barrel  facts.  Never  did  a  man 
with  so  much  mind  indulge  so  largdly  in  studies  which  left  his 
intellect  in  abeyance. 

In  1764  he  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  contest  between 
Lord  Hardwick  and  Lord  Sandwich,  for  the  High  Stewardship 
of  the  University.  The  licentious  chacBcter  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
who  was  finally  unsuccessful^  i&  said  by  Mr.  NichoUs  to  have 
been  the  sole  ground  of  Gray's  hostility  to  him.  The  poet,  in 
his  ardour,  wrote  foe  his  own  pn^^ate  satiefaetioD  a  satire,  which 
he  did  not  venture  to  publii^,  entitled  ^  The  Candidate,  or  the 
Cambridge  Courto^ip.'  Walpole  had  a  copy,  and  when  he  dis- 
covered it  among  his  papers^  after  Gray's  death,  he  wrote  to 
Mason  in  afifected  raptures,  telling  him  he  had  found  the  thing 
most  worth  finding  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  not  the  lost 
books  of  Livy,  nor  the  longitude,  nor  the  philosopher's  stone, 
nor  all  Charles  Fox  had  lost.  ^  I  am  in  a  panic,'^  he  continued, 
*'  till  there  are  more  copies  than  mine,  and  as  the  post  does  not 
go  till  to-morrow,  I  am  in  terror  lest  the  house  should  be  burnt 
to-night.  I  have  a  mind  to  go  and  bury  a  txanscript  in  the  field 
— but  then  if  \  should  be  burnt  too  nobody  would  know  where  to 
look  for  iii'  It  would  have  been*  well  if  the  few  lines  which  in* 
spired  Walpole  with  this  ridiculous  rhapsody  had  met  with  the 
fate  he  apprehended.  Gray^s^  works  would  no4  thcn^  have  beeit 
disfigured  by  a  page  which  does  no  credit  to  his  taste  or  his  talents. 

Mason  was  now  meditating  mamage,  but  was  slow  in  making 
up  his  mind.  ^'He  ha»  not  properly,'  said  Gray,  in  accounting 
for  his  hesitation,  *  anything  one  cui  call  a  paa»ion  about  him, 

except 
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except  a  little  malice  and  xevenge/  He  choae  hiB  wife  for  ha: 
tacitumityy  bat  however  much  he  maj  have  abhorred  pretentious 
women,  he  must  h«ve  been  mi»tified,  when  his  unpoetical  bride 
cmmpled  up,  and  thrust  into  her  pockety  a  eopj  of  compli- 
mentaij  verses  with  which  he  puesented  her  on  the  morning  of 
their  marriage.  Graj  describes  her  as  '  a  pretty,  modest,  inno- 
ceaty  interesting  figure,'  and  when  after  a  brief  union  of  eighteen 
nionths^  she  died  of  consamption  in  March  1767,  the  sorrow  of 
her  husband  testified  to  her  worth.  The  celebrated  epitaph  upon 
her  tomb  in  Bristol  cathedral  must  have  owed  ks  fame  to  the 
concluding  stanza — for  the  only  fine  line,  in  the  previous  portion, 
is  the  inTocadon  to  his  dead  Maria  to  speak  from  the  tomb — 
and  this  cxmcluding  stanza  is  now  known  to  have  be^i  the  pro- 
duction of  Gray.  He  showed  the  original  verses  of  Mason  to 
Mr.  NichoUs,  saying,  ^  This  will  never  do  for  an  ending ;  I 
have  altevsd  theaoL  thus: — 

*  Tell  them  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, — 
•Twas  e'en  to  thee — ^yet  the  dread  path  once  trodj 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 
And  bids  the  pure  in  heart?  behold  their  Gedc' 

The  longer  these  lines  are  meditated,  the  Bu»e  their  beauty 
is  felt  They  h&ve  every  merit  which  is  proper  to  the  kind,  of 
writing.  Nothing  ean  be  finer  than  the  eulogy  on  the  deceased, 
impliMl  ID  the  brief  parenthess^ — '  HTwaa  e'en  ta  thee^: — nothing 
more  rich  in  sublime  consolation  than  the  seatence  which  follows 
-—nothing  more  se¥erely  simple  in  expression.  Nor  is  the  stanza 
a.  mcve  menaeato  to  the  individual — ^it  speaks,  as  it  professes  to 
do,  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  worid.  A  month  ox.  two  afterwards 
Archbishop  Dmanmond  requested  Mason  to  write  an  epitaph, 
on  his  daughter.  They  were  both  smarting  from  their  recent 
loss,  and  they  wept  together  like  children.  ^  But,'  said  Mason, 
in  sending  Gray  the  epitaph,  which  was  the  nesult  of  this  tender 
seene^  ^  it  cannot  be  expected,  neither  would  I  wish  it  to  be  equal 
to  what  I  have  wrttten  from  my  heart,  upon  my  heart  of  hearts.' 
It  has  been  remarked,  since  Mr.  Mitford's  recent  volume  revealed 
the  extent  ofi  Mason's  obligations  in  his  poetry  to  the  criticisms 
^  suggestions  of  his  friend,  that  candour  required  ampler 
acknowledgments  than  were  ever  made  in  public,  hot  what  slight 
unpcntance  the  author  of  Casactacus  attached  to  the  assistance 
he  received  may  readily  be  inferred  from  his  assuming  the  entire 
<^i£^  of  the  epitaph  on  his  Maria,  even  when  speakmg  of  it  to 
Grayhimseli 

Gray  vimted  Scotiaiid  in  1765^  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
^iKae  of  Dc;  Beotde^  at  whose  suggestion  the  college  of  Aberdeen 
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offered  to  confer  upon  the  English  poet  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  He  had  once  thought  of  taking  it  at  Cambridge,  and 
gave  it  up  from  a  dread  of  being  confounded  with  Dr.  Grey,  the 
editor  of  Hudibras,  and  sharing  the  ridicule  which  attached  to 
the  Commentary  of  his  namesake.  He  declined  the  honour 
which  Aberdeen  had  designed  for  him,  and  assigned  as  his 
reason  that  it  might  look  like  a  slight  to  his  own  university, 
^  where  I  have  passed,'  he  added,  ^  so  many  easy,  and  I  may  say, 
happy  hours  of  my  life.' 

In  the  meanwhile  Gray's  reputation  was  rapidly  increasing. 
Dodsley,  in  1768,  printed  two  editions  of  his  works,  one  of  1500 
copies,  the  other  of  750,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  edition,  published 
by  Foulis  of  Glasgow,  was  entirely  sold  oflF.  Another  piece  of 
prosperity  awaited  him.  At  the  close  of  1762  the  Professorship 
of  Modem  History  fell  vacant,  and  he  was  pei:suaded  by  his  friends 
to  ask  the  appointment  from  Lord  Bute.  He  was  passed  over  in 
favour  of  the  tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  Mr.  Brocket,  who  fell 
from  his  horse,  in  July  1768,  and  broke  his  neck.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  then  in  power,  and  had  for  his  private  secretary,  his 
former  tutor,  Mr.  Stonehewer,  an  old  college  friend,  and  a  corre- 
spondent of  Gray.  Without  the  solicitation,  or  knowledge  of 
the  poet,  the  private  secretary  spoke  a  good  word  to  the  premier, 
and,  three  days  after  the  death  of  Brocket,  Gray  received  the 
appointment.  The  letter  of  the  Duke  was  very  complimentary, 
and  when  the  poet  attended  the  levee,  which  his  shyness  ren- 
dered extremely  embarrassing  to  him,  the  king  told  him  '  he  had 
a  particular  knowledge  of  him.'  The  salary  was  400/.  a-year,  the 
equivalent  was  only  to  read  a  lecture  a  term^  and  that  on  a  subject 
with  which  the  new  professor  was  intimately  acquainted.  He 
acted  on  this  occasion  in  his  wonted  manner.  He  drew  up  plans 
for  private  and  public  instruction ;  he  laid  down  schemes  for 
historical  study ;  he  composed  the  opening  of  his  inauguration 
thesis,  and  being  completely  exhausted  by  this  faint  exertion^ 
he  relinquished  all  further  attempts  to  discbarge  the  duties  of 
his  easy  office.  His  neglect  troubled  his  conscience,  and  he  re- 
lieved his  mind  by  talking  of  resigning,  but  clung  to  his  post 
notwithstanding.  Though  failing  health  affords  some  apology 
for  his  conduct,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  his  vigour  of 
mind  and  strength  of  constitution  were  more  than  equal  to  the 
demand.  It  was  the  self-indulgence,  which  is  the  dark  stain 
upon  his  career,  that  kept  him  inactive — a  continuance  of  those 
long  habits  of  intellectual  epicurism,  which  shrunk  from  every 
mental'  occupation  that  involved  fatigue.  His  labours,  after  all, 
would  have  been  of  no  great  service  if  they  had  assumed  the 
form  that  he  designed,  for  being  free  to  speak  in  what  language  he 

pleased, 
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pleased,  he  absurdly  decided  to  deliver  lectures  on  English 
History  to  an  English  audience  in  the  Latin  tongue.  He  bad  an 
opinion  that '  lectures  read  in  public  were  generally  things  of 
more  ostentation  than  use,'  and  he  seems  to  have  resolved  that 
his  shotdd  be  for  ostentation  alone. 

Though  Gray's  appointment  to  the  Professorship  did  not  pro- 
dace  its  proper  fruits,  it  gave  rise  to  an  Ode,  which  was  the  last 
poem  he  penned.  In  1769  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  Gray,  who  said  that  *  he  did 
not  see  why  gratitude  should  sit  silent,  and  leave  it  to  expecta- 
tion to  sing,'  volunteered  to  write  the  panegyrical  verses  which, 
according  to  usage,  are  set  to  music,  and  performed  at  the  instal- 
lation. He  told  his  friends,  however,  that  he  only  offered  what 
he  expected  the  Duke  to  ask,  and  what  it  was  impossible  to 
refuse.  In  addition  to  the  exertion  of  composing,  he  shrunk 
from  the  abuse  in  which  his  praise  of  the  Chancellor  was  sure 
to  involve  him  at  a  period  of  such  political  excitement,  and 
it  was  long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  commence  his  Ode. 
On  Mr.  Nicholls  knocking  one  morning  at  his  door,  he  threw  it 
open,  and  thundered  out  the  first  line  of  the  poem, — 

^  Hence !  avaunt !  'tis  holy  ground ! ' 

The  astonished  Mr.  Nicholls  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  gone  crazy  during  the  night,  but  it  was  the  exuberance  of 
his  satisfaction  at  having  completed  his  task.  He  thought  meanly 
of  his  performance,  and  said  that  the  music  was  as  good  as  the 
words — ^that  the  former  might  be  taken  for  his,  and  the  latter  for 
Dr.  Randal's.  *  I  do  not,'  he  also  wrote  to  Dr.  Beattie,  *  think 
the  verses  worth  sending  you,  because  they  are  by  nature  doomed 
to  live  but  a  single  day.'  The  world  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
them  than  the  author,  and,  though  the  *Ode  for  Music'  is 
not  equal  to  *  The  Bard,'  or  the  *  Progress  of  Poetry,'  it  is  better 
than  any  other  that  was  ever  composed  for  a  kindred  purpose. 

In  the  winter  of  1769  Mr.  Nicholls  fell  in  at  Bath  with  Bon- 
stetten,  a  young  Swiss  upon  his  travels,  and,  conceiving  a  strong 
partiality  for  him,  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Gray. 
His  youth,  his  enthusiasm,  his  industry,  his  passion  for  know- 
^<Hlge,  interested  the  poet,  who  formed  an  immediate  and  violent 
friendship  for  him.  He  read  English  authors  with  the  young 
foreigner  every  evening  from  five  till  twelve,  and  after  the 
departure  of  Bonstetten  in  April,  1770,  wrote  both  of  him  and 
^  him  in  terms  of  greater  fondness  than  he  ever  bestowed  upon 
*ny  other  person.  *  Such  as  I  am,'  he  said,  *  I  expose  my  heart 
^  your  view,  nor  wish  to  conceal  a  single  thought  from  your 
penetrating  eyes.'     But  confidential  as  he  professed  himself,  he 

could 
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could  endure  no  allusion;  to  his  poetrj  or  to  his  past  bistmy. 
When  Bonstetten  asked  him  about  bis  works  he  remained  obsti- 
nately silent^  and  to  the  question,  ^  Wh j  da  jou  not  answer  me  ?' 
he  was  silent  still.  His  expectations  and  designs  in  life,  what* 
ever  they  may  have  been,  had  not  been  answered,  and  he  ivas 
the  victim  of  a  profound  and  increasing-  ehagrixu  The  society  of 
Bonstetten.  had  helped  to  beguile  him,  and  the  loss  of  it,  to  judge 
from,  his  lettem,  turned  his  ordinary  gloom  into  positive  misery. 
^  All  my  time,'  he  wrote,  '  I  am  employed  with  mora  tfaan  Her- 
culean toil  in  pushing  the  tedious  hours  aloi^,  and  wiehii^  to 
annihilate  them ;  the  more  I  strive  the  heavier  diey  move,  and 
the  longer  they  grow.'  Happily  for  himself,  the  wretehed  con- 
flict was  not  fax  from  its  dose;  The  goat,  to  which  he  bad 
been  subjeet  for  many  yeani,  flew  to  his  stomach,  and  on  the 
24^  of  July,.  1771,.  aa  attack  came  on  while  he  was-  at  dinner  in 
the  College  Hall.  He  became  awace  in  a  day  or  two  that  bis 
case  was  hopeless,  and  said  to  a  cofiisin,  ^  Molly,  I  shall  die.' 
No  other  comniMit  on  his  approaching  dissolution  escaped  his 
Iqps^  He  retained  his  senses  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  night  of  ^e  30th  of  Julyv  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  obedience  to  a  desire  expressed  in  his 
will,  he  was  buried  at  Stoke,  by  the  side  of  his  mother. 

Gray  was.  below  the  middle  height;  his-  figuce  well  made 
and  slight,  but  inclining  latterly  to  pluo^ness^  His  oounr 
tenanccy  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  was  pleasing,  without  much 
expression,  and  gave  no  indication-  of  extraordinary  powers. 
The  print  prefixed  to  Mason's  Life*  is  a  caricatuxedof  his  features, 
which  were  less  prominent  and  more  delicately  rounded.  In 
spite  o£  sickness  and  advancing  years,  the  poet  continued  to  the 
last  a  coxcomb  in  his  dressy  which  was  of  a  finical  neatness. 
Such  was  hi&  dislike  of  seeming  old,  that  when,  his  sight  began 
to  wane  he  sufiered  considerable  inconvenience  sath^  than  be 
seen  in  spectacles.  His  manners  were  of  a  piece  with  his 
appearance.  He  no  doubt  aimed  at  refinement,  but  the  im- 
pression they  left  upon  others  was.  that  of  morbid  and.  effe- 
minate delicacy,  which  was  made  worse  by  the  cireumstance 
that  much  of  it  was  not  even  felt  by  himself^  and  waa  only 
assumed  for  effect.  His  friends  conscious,  says  Mason,,  of  his 
superior  excellences,  thought  his  fastidiousness  not  only  par- 
donable but  entertaining.  Mr.  Temple  asserts,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  defeats,  and  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  had  been  told  by  several  who  knew  him  intimately  that 
it  was  often  exceedingly  troublesome  to  these  about  him*  Vul- 
garity in  others,  either  of  manner  or  sentiment,  quite  overs^  him. 
His  own  sqpeamish  and  over-acted  d^ance  was  vulgarity  like- 
wise, 
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wise,  but  becasM  it  belonged  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  was 
that  of  ^e  mao-milliner  instead  of  the  rustic,  he  had  no  sus- 
pici<m  of  tbe  faaling.  In  his  address  he  was  formal  and  distant, 
and  to-  many  sspercilions. 

Sereral  causes  combined  to  keep  him  silent  in  company, — 
a  natural    reserve,  a  frequent   contempt   of  his  audience,  and 
tbe  loss^  as  he  alleged,,  of  his  ¥enatilky  of  mind  from  livi&g 
retired.     Hi»  taciturnity  was  increased   if  the  hilarity  of  the 
circle  rose  above   a  subdi»ed   and  gentle   mirths     ^  I  grow  sf> 
old,'  he  wrote,  when  be  was  just  turned  forty,  *'  that  I  own  people 
in  high  spirits  and  gaiety  overpower  me,  and  entirely  take  away 
mine.    I  can  yet  be  diverted  with  their  sallies,  but  if  they  aj^iear 
to  take  notice  of  my  dulaess  it  sinks  me  to  nothing.'     On  one 
occasion  when  he  joined  a  picnie  purty,  and  the  laughter-loving 
company  '  would  allow,'  aa  he  says^  ^  nothing  to  the  sulkiness  of 
his  dispositixNB^'  Lady  Ailesbury  reported  to  Walpole  that  he 
opened  his  lips  only  once  throughout  the  day,  and  then  it  was  to 
rq^lj — ^  Yes,,  my  lady,  I  bdieve  so,'     He  never  quite  unbent  in 
his  own  circle,  but  kep4  up  his  digiaity,  and  selected  his  words 
and  formed  them  into  measured  sentences  with  so  much  care 
that  his  couversatiott,  which  was  otherwise  excellent,  wanted  the 
charm  of  sociality  and  ease.     Walpole  and  G^eoige  Montague 
afirecd  in  thinking  him  the  worst  company  iji  the  world.     Dr. 
Beattie^  whose  acquaintance  with  him  was  brief^  has  asserted 
that  'he  wae  happy  in  a  singular  facility  of  expression,  and 
delivered  his  obftnrvations  without  any  appearance  of  sententious 
formality  ;'  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  his 
studied  talk  mi^ht  seemi  familiarity  itself  when  contrasted  with 
the  harangues  which  were  called  conversation  by  the  Scotch  Fro* 
fesfiors  of  that  day.     He  was  very  satirical,  and  appears  to  have 
had  a  capacity  for  biting  repartees.     He  had  no  toleration  for 
his  inferiors  in-  knowledge ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
be  value  talent  unless  it  was  associated  with  wsorth,   and  his 
frieads  admit  that  he  practised  die  virtues  he  demanded  in  others. 
Mason  enumerates   among  his  good  qualities  that   he  was  an 
economist  witbont  avarice^  and  when  his  circumstances  were  at 
the  lowest  gave  away  snms  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
ABipler  purse.     ^Remen&ber,'  Gray  nobly  says,    in  writing  to 
Mr.  NichoUs^  *  that  honeda  res  €8t  keta  paupertas.     I  see  it  with 
^pect,  and  so  will  every  one  whose  poverty  is  not  seated  in 
tb^  mind  ;  there  is  but  one  real  evil  in  it — ^take  my  word  who 
I^Dow  it  well — and  &at  is,  that  you  have  less  the  power  of  assist- 
ing others-  who  hswe  not  the  same  resources  to  support  th^n.' 

With  his  love  of  literature,  and  owing  all  his  consideration  to 
It,  he  jet  could  not  bear  to  be  thought  a  professed  man  of  letters, 

but 
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but  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  ^entleman  who  read  for 
his  amusement.  He  was  free  from  he  weakness  of  being^ 
ashamed  of  his  origin,  or  he  would  no'  have  introduced  into  the 
portion  of  the  Elegy  which  is  descriptive  of  himself  the  line — 

' Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth* 

but  the  ^  humble  birth '  may  have  made  him  over-eager  to  prove 
that  he  had  risen  above  it.  To  imagine,  nevertheless,  that  he 
endangered  his  gentility  by  the  exertion  of  his  genius,  that  he 
was  degraded  by  the  useful  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  elevated 
by  allowing  them  to  run  to  waste,  must  be  numbered  among  the 
superlative  *  follies  of  the  wise.' 

He  was  considered  by  Mason  to  have  an  excellent  taste  in 
music,  which  is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  he 
disliked  the  compositions  of  Handel.  He  made  one  exception  in 
favour  of  the  chorus,  *No  more  to  Ammon's  God,'  which  be 
allowed  to  be  wonderful.  He  played  upon  the  harpsichord,  but 
without  much  execution,  and  sang  with  judgment,  though  his 
voice  was  feeble.  Vocal  music  was  what  he  chiefly  valued. 
He  could  rarely  be  brought  to  display  his  skill  before  others ; 
and  Walpole,  who  once  prevailed  on  him  after  much  solicitation, 
observed  the  pain  to  him  to  be  so  great  that  it  took  away  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  performance.  When  young  he  drew  respectably  in 
crayons,  and,  as  is  proved  by  the  criticisms  he  wrote  on  painting 
and  sculpture  during  his  tour  in  Italy,  had  a  fine  eye  for  form 
and  colour,  as  well  as  for  the  more  obvious  beauties  of  expres- 
sion. Though  he  said  that  the  only  original  talent  of  the  English 
in  matters  of  taste  was  their  skill  in  laying  out  grounds,  of  which 
neither  Italy  nor  France  had  the  least  notion,  nor  could  compre- 
hend when  they  saw  it,  he  yet  set  little  store  by  the  art,  and 
reserved  most  of  his  admiration  for  bolder  prospects.  The  diary 
which  he  kept  of  the  journey  he  made  to  the  Lakes  in  the 
autumn  of  1769  attests  his  exquisite  relish  for  the  charms  of 
scenery,  and  evinces  a  rare  faculty  for  picturesque  description. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  *  Gray 
was  the^r*^  discoverer  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  England ' — 
an  extraordinary  observation  for  so  sensible  a  man.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  true  to  affirm  that  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  hills, 
trees,  sky,  and  water.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  writer  who 
systematically  attempted  to  depict  the  appearance  of  the  country 
in  prose,  but  it  would  be  preposterous  to  doubt,  even  if  there 
were  not  a  thousand  passages  in  preceding  authors  to  testify  to 
the  fact,  that  other  eyes  before  his  had  been  alive  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  an  English  landscape. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Gray  was  ever  in  love,  and  the 

singular 
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singular  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  passion  in  his  poetry  con- 
firms the  impression  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  it.  A  song 
of  two  stanzas,  composed  at  the  request  of  Miss  Speed,  and 
borrowed  from  the  French,  will  hardly  be  considered  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  It  might  have  been  written  by  an  anchorite.  He 
does  not  even  seem  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  society 
of  women,  and  the  wives  of  his  intimates  are  never  mentioned 
with  much  cordiality.  But  he  was  warm  and  steady  in  his 
friendships,  and  was  justified,  when  he  drew  his  own  character 
at  twenty-four,  in  putting  on  the  good  side  ^  a  sensibility  for 
what  others  feel,  an  indulgence  for  their  faults  and  weaknesses,  a 
love  of  truth,  and  a  detestation  of  everything  else,' — provided 
only  that  we  understand  by  *  others '  the  few  associates  whom  he 
had  taken  to  his  heart.  Those  few,  in  spite  of  his  foibles,  repaid 
his  attachment,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence. 

His  letters  were  esteemed  by  Cowper  the  best  in  the  language, 
and  there  are  excellent  judges  who  continue  to  allot  them  the 
first  place.  Considered  as  a  collection,  they  would  be  far,  in  our 
opinion,  from  deserving  that  distinction,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
eclipsed  by  Cowper's  own.  The  letters  of  eminent  men  are  in 
general  thrown  oflF  by  the  way  as  the  hasty  supplement  to  more 
important  avocations.  Cowper's,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
were  the  whole  produce  of  his  understanding.  There  is  internal 
evidence  that  they  were  not  formal  compositions,  but  as  the 
thoughts  and  doings  of  which  they  treat  had  his  undivided  atten- 
tion, the  materials  were  always  in  a  course  of  preparation.  Gray 
was  under  circumstances  quite  as  favourable,  but  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  put  his  mind  mto  his  letters  to  the  same  extent. 
Very  much  of  what  he  tells  is  related  so  barely  that  it  conveys 
no  pleasurable  information,  and  much  more  is  about  persons  and 
things  that  have  now  no  interest  for  the  world.  Of  his  own  pur- 
suits and  habits  there  is  considerably  less  than  we  should  desire. 
It  is  in  passages  only  that  his  letters  exhibit  uncommon  merit,  and, 
though  the  better  portions  arc  of  no  great  bulk,  there  is  at  least 
variety  of  excellence, — criticisms,  anecdotes,  reflections,  sketehes 
of  character,  passages  of  humour  and  of  pathos,  descriptions  of 
public  scenes  and  of  natural  scenery.  One  charm  pervades  the 
whole,  that  of  perfect  ease  conjoined  to  a  peculiarity  of  manner, 
which  reads  at  first  like  affectation,  but  which  is  soon  felt  to  be 
natural  to  the  writer,  and  delightfully  characteristic  of  him.  He 
appears  to  have  been  more  playfully  familiar  in  his  letters  than  in 
his  conversation. 

The  poetry  of  Gray,  omitting  the  few  pieces  which  contribute 
nothing  to  his  fame,  is  of  two  distinct  kinds :  the  minor  Odes  and 
the  Elegy,  which  treat  of  common  feelings  and  appearances ;  and 
his  three  larger  lyrics,  of  which  the  materials  are  drawn  from 
civil  and  literary  history  It 
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It  was  objected  by  Johnson  to  the  *  Prospect  of  Eton  Col- 
lege/ that '  it  suggested  nothing  to  Gray  wliich  every  beholder 
did  not  equally  thmk  and  foel/  and  it  has  been  repeated  by  otitic 
after  critic  that  no  other  poet  h«s  copied  so  much  of  his  lan- 
guage from  his  predecessors.  Familiar  ideas  and  borrowed  die- 
tion  appear  to  exclude  oiiginality,  and  yet  of  what  poem  is  the 
*  Ode  on  Eton  College '  the  echo,  and  where  is  Ibe  vecse  that  is 
more  individual  than  that  of  Gray  9  The  assertion  of  Johnson 
is  true,  but  what  he  urged  as  an  Direction  to  the  piece  is  the 
very  quality  which  has  constituted  its  mmt  with  llie  world  at 
large.  The  things  which  stir  mankind  most  deeply  ase  of 
universal  experience.  To  single  out  these  moving  topics,  to  clothe 
them  in  language  which  gives  precision  to  the  sentiment,  and 
brings  it  back  to  the  mind  with  the  freshness  of  reality,  to 
invest  an  old  but  touching  thought  with  new  beauty  by  the 
felicity  of  the  phrases  and  the  melody  of  the  verse — this  is  the 
difficulty  which  few  have  overcome ;  this  is  the  species  of  poetry 
of  which  the  use  and  pleasure  is  most  widely  spread ;  and  this 
it  is  which  makes  the  glory  and  popularity  of  Gray : — 

^  The  deep  recesses  of  his  heart 

The  common  woes  and  joys  conceal ; 
But  genius  owns  the  potent  art 
To  spettk  what  others  only  ied.^ 

That  Gray  embroidered  his  verse  with  expressions  culled  far  and 
wide  is  equally  certain,  but  the  same  diarge  may  be  brought 
against  Milton,  and  the  practice  detracts  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  merit  of  the  author,  and  certainly  nothing  whatever  from  the 
gratification  of  the  reader  wbere  the  words  are  brought  into  new 
combinations  in  a  way  to  produce  a  totally  distinct  effect.  Many 
of  the  phrases  which  have  been  tracked  to  their  source  owe  all 
their  beauty  to  Gray's  application  of  them,  and  many  of  the  re- 
maining expressions  which  have  since  passed  into  the  language 
were  entirely  his  own.  It  is  curious  to  find  him  oongratulating 
himself  on  the  want  of  that  verbal  memory  of  which  his  works 
furnish  such  abundant  evidence,  nnd  expressing  a  fear  lest  he 
should  have  been  led,  if  he  had  possessed  at,  to  imitate  too  much. 
It  xequired  unusual  judgment  and  self-deniid  to  keep  above 
worn-out  commonplaces  in  the  Elegy,  and  the  sentiments  are 
less  obvious  than  those  of  the  '  Ode  on  Eton  College,^  but  still 
they  are  the  same  as  must  constantly  have  occuned  to  many 
moralizers  besides  Gray.  The  originality  is  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  ideas  are  expressed,  which  was  always,  he  said,  the  great 
point  wit^  him  :  '  not  meaning  by  expression  the  mere  choice  of 
words,  but  ^e  whole  dress,  fiBUihimi,  and  -arrangement  of  a 
thought.'    The  scene,  the  hooz,  the  sentiments,  and  tiie  metre  are 

in 
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m  f>ecifiBct  keefnx^  and  combiiie  to  prodnoe  that  harmony  of 
geni^e  pathos  which  at  onoe  saddens  and  soothes.  The  idea  of 
malting  a  tnmsitifm  (frcon  ihe  general  reflectioas  to  luina^f  was 
an  laihapp^  aftar-ttbooght,  and  all  from  the  line 

'Por  thee^  who,  mindful  of  the  uuhonoured  dead/ 

op  to  the  end,  is  of  an  inferior  stamp.  The  language  is  of  a 
magical  beauty.  Mr.  Mitford  has  pointed  out  a  few  forced 
fhymes  and  faulty  ecpressions,  which  cannot  be  ddfended ;  and 
GoMsnnth  has  complained  that  it  is  overloaded  with  epithets, 
wbicb  here  and  there  is  the  case ;  but  in  general  the  descrip- 
tive force  of  the  epithets  is  one  of  its  conspicuous  merits,  for 
Gray  bad  tfhe  faculty  of  hittang  upon  that  word  of  the  language 
wMch  best  defined  his  idea,  and  made  it  felt  by  the  reader. 

The  poetry  of  Gray  which  treats  of  familiar  subjects  belongs 
to  the  first  period  of  his  English  compositions.  In  them  he 
drew  from  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  his  heart,  and  the  native 
melancholy,  plaintive  but  not  morbid,  with  which  he  coloured 
everything,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  hold  which  his  pieces 
take  on  the  mind.  He  there  displays  the  real  bent  of  his  genius, 
which  was  rather  tender  than  sublime.  What  Johnson  said  of 
his  Pindaric  Odes — that  they  were  forced  plants  raised  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  again,  that  Gray  was  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe — is  not 
devoid  of  justice.  This  is  now  a  more  common  opinion  than  it 
used  to  be  formerly.  *  They  are,  I  believe,'  says  HazHtt,  *  gene- 
idly  given  up  at  present :  they  are  stately  and  pedantic,  a  kind 
of  methodical  borrowed  frenay.*  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought 
them  stiff  and  artificial,  and  Lord  Byron  considered  that  Gray's 
reputation  would  have  been  higher  if  he  had  written  nothing 
except  his  Elegy.  To  us  it  appears  that  his  Odes,  and  espe- 
cially ^  The  Bard,'  which  is  much  the  finest,  (xmtain  delicious 
strains,  but  that  taken  as  a  whole  they  are  not  first-rate.  The 
words  and  verse  of  the  *  Progress  of  Poetry'  are  glowing  enough, 
bat  many  of  the  ideas  are  frigid  and  far-fetched.  The  ^  Bard  '  is 
a  grand  conception,  and  has  more  vigour  of  sentiment  than  the 
companion  Ode,  but  the  dramatic  energy,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
opening  burst,  is  not  weH  sustained.  Whatever  bears  the  marks 
of  painful  elaboration  must  be  to  some  extent  formal ;  fervour  is 
the  impulse  of  the  moment;  and  in  passages  intended  to  be 
passionate,  the  smell  of  the  lamp  destroys  the  nature  and  mwrs 
the  effect. 

The  language  of  his  other  pieces  is  rich,  but  not  luxuriant ; 
in  his  Pindarics  it  is  ornate  to  excess,  and  the  metaphors  and 
personifications,  a  few  of  which  are  superb,  are  sometimes  pushed 
to  the  boundaries  of  extravagance,  and  even  cross  the  confines. 

The 
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The  praise  of  Shakspeare,  which  was  a  favourite  passage  with 
the  author  because  he  thought  it  had  the  merit  of  being  original 
where  novelty  was  hardly  possible,  is  an  instance  of  the  defect. 
The  picture  of  Nature  presenting  the  pencil  and  keys  to  the 
child,  and  of  his  smiling  at  her  awful  face,  is  grotesque  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vividness  with  which  it  is  realised,  and  is  not 
redeemed  by  any  ingenuity  in  the  conception.  The  representa- 
tion, too,  of  the  mighty  mother  as  wearing  a  terrible  countenance, 
is  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  the  universal  genius  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  comic  powers  are  not  inferior  to  his  tragic.  In  the  lines 
which  follow  on  Milton,  the  ascribing  his  blindness  to  his  con- 
templation of  the  dazzling  glories  of  heaven,  which  he  only 
viewed  in  imagination,  is  certainly  a  conceit,  but  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  the  passage  which  even  this  blemish,  serious  as  it  is, 
could  not  destroy. 

If  Gray  had  been  more  sparing  of  his  metaphors  they  would 
have  gained  in  effect,  and  we  should  have  had  less  of  that 
obscurity,  which  it  is  idle  to  defend,  and  which,  in  *  The  Pro- 
gress of  Poetry,'  is  entirely  produced  by  the  resolution  to  tell 
everything  in  the  high  figurative  style.  He  frequently  fails  to 
preserve  consistency  in  his  images.  Dr.  Akenside  remarked 
that  the  keys  in  the  panegyric  on  Shakspeare,  which  are  em- 
ployed at  first  to  unlock  a  gate,  are  made  at  the  end  '  to  ope  a 
source.^  Dr.  Johnson  has  exposed  some  similar  slips,  and 
throughout  Gray's  poems  there  is  often  a  want  of  coherence 
between  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  either  of  grammar  or  of  sense. 
The  fault  arose  from  his  mode  of  composition.  Instead  of  putting 
down  his  thoughts  as  they  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  he  polished 
every  line  as  he  proceeded,  and  in  the  repeated  changes  of 
expression,  a  later  verse,  which  was  correct  in  the  first  conception, 
came  to  harmonize  imperfectly  with  what  went  before. 

In  the  management  of  his  metre  Gray  has  no  superior.  His 
ear  was  exquisite,  and  the  few  harsh  lines,  and  very  harsh 
they  are,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  poetry,  were  evidently 
left  because  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  melody  to  the  ex- 
pression. The  greatness  of  his  reputation,  contrasted  with  the 
small  extent  of  the  compositions  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  their  singular  excellence.  Whether  the  slow 
and  mosaic  workmanship  of  Gray  was  an  indication  of  genius, 
has  often  been  questioned,  but  none  except  the  few,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  have  ever  hesitated  to  admit  that  his 
happiest  poetry  must  be  classed  among  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world. 


Art, 
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Art.  II.  —  Cosmos.  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
Universe,  By  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  Vols.  ii.  and  iii» 
Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.-Col.  Edward 
Sabine,  R.A.,  V.P.,  and  Treas.  R.S.    London.    1850-51-52. 

OINCE  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  this  work  in  1846, 
^  Baron  von  Humboldt,  laden  with  years  and  well-earned 
honours,  has  published  two  additional  volumes.  We  feel  it  in* 
cambent  upon  us  to  bring  the  work,  thus  enlarged  (though  still 
wanting  a  volume  for  its  completion),  again  before  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  This  we  do,  as  well  from  regard  to  the  high  emi- 
nence of  its  author,  as  because  it  forms  an  exposition  of  the 
general  state  of  physical  science,  brought  yet  nearer  to  our  own 
day,  by  a  philosopher  of  large  views,  and  knowledge  matured  by 
a  long  life  of  active  observation — one  equally  capable  of  gene- 
ralizing what  has  been  already  done,  and  of  casting  a  philosophic 
eye  upon  the  future — over  that  *  ocean  of  undiscovered  truth* 
which  still  spreads  out  widely  before  us. 

In  our  former  article  on  the  *  Cosmos '  we  gave  such  an  outline 
of  the  life  of  Humboldt,  and  of  his  career  as  a  traveller  and 
naturalist,  as  might  suffice  to  show  some  of  his  qualifications  for 
the  work  he  has  here  undertaken.     That  which  is  peculiar  to- 
the  man  is  the  singular  extent  and  diversity  of  knowledge  which 
he  brings  to  every  subject  of  inquiry.     We  cannot  name  any 
traveller  equally  gifted  with  this  large  comprehension,  which  was 
possessed  and  put  into  exercise  at  the  very  outset  of  life.     A 
striking  example  of  his  copiousness  of  research  occurs  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  personal  narrative  of  his  travels.     Approach- 
ing the  Canary  Isles,  the  first  point  at  which  he  touches  on  his 
passage  to  America,  he  enters  into  a  long  discussion  on  the 
CQirents  and  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  that  great  valley  of  waters 
dividing  the   Old   from  the  New  World.     The   sight  of  the 
stupendous  Peak  of  Teneriffe  leads  him  to  a  dissertation  on  those 
various  conditions  of  figure  of  the  earth,  figure  of  the  object, 
refraction,  &c.,   which   determine   the  visibility   of  objects  at 
different  distances.     Six  days  at  Teneriffe,  including  an  ascent 
of  the  Peak,  furnish  materials  for  half  a  volume ;  in  which  are 
blended  geology,  botany,  zoology,  the  theories  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena, questions  as  to  the  temperature  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  air  at  different  heights,  the  history  of  the  Canaries,  dis^ 
qaisitions  on  their  discovery  by  the  ancients,  and  on  the  origin 
and  language  of  the  Guanches,  their  earliest  known  population. 
Many  of  these  topics  have  been  enlarged  or  corrected  by  later 
research;  but,  as  handled  by  Humboldt  at  this  period,  they  well 
inark  his  early  vigour  and  aptitude  for  such  inquiries. 
VOL.  xciv.  NO.  CLXxxvii.  '  E  Regarding 
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Regarding  him  as  a  writer  merely,  this  exuberance  of  know- 
ledge, and  his  nimia  diligentia  of  illustration,  almost  pass  into  a 
fault,  if  we  might  apply  the  term  to  qualities  thus  valuable  and 
rare.  Digressions  may  readily  be  excused  where  they  bring  fresh 
life  and  vigour  to  the  subject,  and  suggest  new  relations  to  the 
mind.  But,  even  under  this  view,  we  are  compelled  to  consider 
the  tendency  in  Humboldt's  case  to  be  one  of  excess ;  and  we 
notice  it  the  rather  from  finding  various  proofs  of  the  same  dis- 
cursive method  in  the  work  before  us ;  in  which  the  topics,  from 
their  vastness  and  variety,  require  constant  compression,  and  a 
rigid  adherence  to  that  proportion  of  parts  which  is  essential  to 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  Where  the  Universe,  which  we.  must 
receive  as  the  proper  rendering  of  Cosmos,  is  the  object  placed 
before  us,  we  have  some  right  to  expect  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
design  should  be  sustained  in  the  execution. 

In  our  former  article  we  made  some  remarks  on  this  subject ; 
commenting  upon  a  certain  vagueness  which  pervades  the  whole 
conception  of  the  work ;  and  a  tendency  to  repetition  and  digres- 
sion, injurious  more  or  less  to  the  harmony  of  the  scheme.  These 
comments  we  are  compelled  to  consider  as  fully  confirmed  and 
justified  by  the  volumes  now  before  us.  In  adopting  the  title  of 
Cosmos,  M.  Humboldt  has  exposed  himself  to  perplexities  which 
pursue  him  through  every  part  of  his  work.  He  is  haunted,  one 
may  fairly  say,  by  a  spectre  of  his  own  creation^  He  has 
invoked  a  vast  and  vague  name,  which  sometimes  he  seeks  to 
curb  and  limit  by  definitions,  at  other  times  to  enlarge  and  exalt. 
At  the  risk  of  appearing  presumptuous  we  must  express  our 
doubt  whether  he  has  ever  entirely  defined  the  term  of  Cosmos  to 
his  own  mind.  A  grand  and  spacious  idea  was  before  him ;  conge- 
nial  to  the  temperament  of  German  thought,  and  according  well 
with  his  own  vast  and  various  knowledge,  and  his  desire  to 
concentrate  the  labours  of  a  life  in  one  great  closing  work.  He 
sought  to  mark  by  the  name  the  magnitude  of  the  conception. 
But  the  conception  itself  is  beyond  the  power  of  adequate  fulfil- 
ment, even  by  one  possessing  the  resources  of  our  author.  The 
Universe,  as  expressing  all  the  material  phenomena  of  nature 
(and  we  shall  see  presently  that  Humboldt  has  superadded  other 
topics  having  relation  to  the  human  faculties  and  progress),  is  too 
vast  a  theme  for  a  single  man  or  a  single  work.  Treated  upon 
one  plan,  it  becomes  a  vague  and  almost  metaphysical  abstraction 
— ^upon  the  opposite  plan,  an  embodiment  of  facts  and  details  so 
various  and  endless  as  utterly  to  set  at  nought  all  present  power 
of  compression  or  scientific  arrangement  The  expression  of 
Seneca,  designating  his  idea  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Universe,  '  quod 
tides  totum  et  quod  nan  vides  totunij  has,  in  some  points,  close  re- 
lation 
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ladon  to  oor  anthor's  oonoeptioa  of  the  Cosmos ;  which  is  here  and 
these  denoted  in  terms  sarouring  more  of  the  school  of  Fichte 
and  SckeUing  than  of  the  sober  severity  of  modem  science.  We 
pnssonie  it  liJcel j  that  Humboldt  had  before  tiim  the  idea,  if  not 
the  words,  of  D'Alembert, — *•  UUnivers,  pour  qui  saurait  Pern- 
brasser  d'nn  seol  point  de  vue,  ne  serut  qu'un  fait  unique,  et 
nne  grande  verite ' — a  phrase  admissible  in  no  other  sense  than 
in  so  far  as  it  indicates  that  unity  of  creation,  and  of  the  Divine 
power,  which,  while  establishing  mutual  relations  among  the  most 
remote  bodies  of  the  universe, — through  light,  gravitation,  and 
possibly  other  elementary  iorces,^-has  equally  dttiigned  the  most 
subtle  atomical  relations  of  matter,  and  tliose  exquisite  organic 
textBves,  which  minister  to  tike  functions  of  life  in  its  numb^less 
ibnna  oo  our  own  globe  * 

The  difficulties  and  incongruities  resulting  from  this  straggle 
between  the  abstractions  of  a  name,  and  the  real  genius  and 
scientific  acquirements  of  the  author,  are  apparent,  as  will 
presently  be  noticed,  in  the  methods  and  construction  of  the 
work ;  and  also  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  M.  Humboldt  to 
defmitions  of  his  plan,  and  explanations  of  the  idea  of  the 
Cosmoa ;  seemingly  quite  as  much  to  satisfy  and  guide  his  own 
mind,  as  to  direct  the  intelligence  of  his  readers.  I^gely  though 
this  matter  is  treated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume, 
we  find  a  recurrence  to  it  preceding  die  chapters  entided 
^  Epochs  io  the  History  of  the  Physical  Contemjdation  of  the 
Uaiveise.'  Even  to  the  thivd  volinne  there  is  prefixed  a  new 
Introduction ;  in  which,  while  reciting  the  purport  of  the  former 
volumes,  and  the  objects  still  before  him,  he  makes,  we  think,  a 
distinct  admission  that  the  scheme  is  too  large  for  a  single  hand ; 
and  aatioipates,  rather  by  apology  than  vindication,  some  of  tbe 
objections  we  have  ourselves  urged  to  the  oonoeptaon  of  the  woik. 
We  insert  one  or  two  passages  from  this  Introduction ;  the  purport 
of  which,  had  it  struck  him  with  the  same  force  and  clearness 
when  he  began  the  first  volume,  would  probably  have  modified 
the  scheme  of  the  whole  work : — 

*  It  remains  for  the  third  and  last  volumes  of  my  work  to  supply 

*  The  conceptioDB  of  Goethe,  as  embodied  in  his  strenuous  verse,  were  doubtless 
iko  present  to  oor  anthor's  mind  in  forming  the  scheme  of  the  Cosmos : — 

*•  Und  hier  fchliesst  die  Natar  den  Ring  der  ewigen  Knlfte, 
Doch  ein  nener  socleioh  Asset  den  Vorigen  an ; 
Dass  die  Kette  sicn  fort  durch  aUe  Zeiten  vorlange, 
Uod  das  Gan2e  belebt,  so  wie  das  Einzelne  sey.' 
The  Treit^  du  Monde  of  Descartes,  and  the  Cosmotheoros  of  Hnyghens,  may  oeeor 
here  to  some  of  our  readers.     But  the  first  work  was  never  published  entire ;  die 
second  was  little  worthy  of  the  nameof  Huyghens;  and  neither  of  them  could 
suggest  anything  to  the  mind  of  Humboldt,  so  well  exercised  in  the  sounder 
science  of  the  present  day. 

£  2  some 
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some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  ones,  and  to  put  forward  those 
leijults  of  observations  which  form  the  principal  basis  of  present  scien- 
tific opinion The  unexpected  favour  with  which  my  under^ 

taking  has  been  received  makes  me  doubly  feel  the  need  of  expressmg 
myself  once  more,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  in  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  entire  work ;  and  respecting  requirements  which 
I  have  never  even  attempted  to  fiilfil,  because  to  my  individual  view  of 
our  experimental  knowledge  they  could  never  have  been  contemplated 
by  me. 

<  The  establishment  of  a  science  of  Nature  from  the  laws  of  gravity 
up  to  the  formative  impulse  in  animated  bodies,  as  one  organic  whole, 
IS  no  doubt  a  brilliant  problem,  and  one  worthy  of  the  human  intellect ; 
but  the  imperfect  state  of  so  many  parts  of  our  knowledge  places  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  solution.  •  .  .  Wlmt  is  peroeived 
is  fiur  from  exhausting  what  is  perceivable.  If,  to  recall  only  the 
progress  of  the  time  nearest  our  own,  we  compare  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  nature  possessed  by  Gilbert,  Robert  Boyle,  and  Hales  with 
the  present,  and  if  we  remember  that  the  rate  of  progress  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  one,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  periodical  endless  trans- 
formations which  still  await  all  the  physical  sciences,'  &c. 

We  find  further  evidence  that  the  conception  of  Humboldt  is 
shadowy  and  undefined  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  which  per- 
vades the  Cosmos — less  at  variance  indeed  with  German  than 
with  English  habitudes  of  thought  and  language ;  but,  under  any 
view  of  it,  much  more  vague  and  mystical  than  befits  a  scientific 
treatise  of  our  own  time.  We  might  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
quoting  such  expressions  as  ^  domain  of  the  Cosmos^*  *  science  tftke 
CosmoSy*  *  recognition  of  the  Cosmos^*  *  history  of  Cosmiad  contem^ 
phtion^  *  Cosmical  spaced  *  Cosmical  life^^  and  many  others  of 
like  kind  occurring  in  these  volumes,  which  the  translator  rightly 
renders  to  us  as  he  found  them ;  but  which,  we  think,  might  be 
profitably  exchanged  for  terms  of  more  common  and  intelligible 
use. 

We  have  yet  another  proof  of  the  difficulties'  with  which 
Humboldt  has  encumbered  himself,  in  the  mass  of  notes  appended 
to  these  volumes.  In  positive  bulk  of  matter  they  are  almost 
equal  to  the  text ;  and  though  far  from  affirming  of  them  what 
Gray  said  of  notes  in  general,  that  they  are  '  signs  of  weakness 
or  obscurity/  yet  we  are  continually  led  to  ask  on  what  principle 
the  matter  they  contain  is  detached  from  the  body  of  tore  work. 
Much  that  we  find  here  has  more  value  and  originality  than  the 
text  to  which  it  is  related ;  and  there  are  various  details  and 
digressions  in  the  latter  which  might  well  admit  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  notes.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  actual  distri- 
bution, the  practical  result  is  that  these  notes,  so  embodied  as  a 
separate  part  of  each  volume,  are  wholly  neglected  by  nine  out 
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of  ten  of  the  readers  of  the  work.  Some  oommunicatioiis  from 
Arago,  characterized  by  the  boldness  and  ingenuity  which  be- 
long  to  this  philosopher,  are  thus  in  great  part  lost ;  together 
with  other  documents  and  illustrations  too  valuable  to  be  con- 
signed to  comparative  obscurity. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  title  and  scheme  of  the  Cosmos  is 
strikingly  felt  in  the  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  these  two 
volumes.  After  an  impartial  perusal  of  the  explanation  offered 
in  the  Introduction  just  commented  upon,  we  are  still  compelled 
to  state  that  the  arrangement  adopted  involves  both  incongruities 
and  repetitions.  In  the  first  volume,  for  example,  we  have  the 
delineation  of  the  two  great  classes  of  physical  objects — those  of 
the  Heavens  and  those  of  the  Earth — uranologic  and  telluric,  as 
they  are  here  respectively  named.  The  second  volume  carries  us 
by  an  abrupt  transition  to  an  essay  on  what  Humboldt  terms 
*  Incitements  to  the  Study  of  Nature  ;'  followed  by  another  on 
Ae  *  History  of  the  Physical  Contemplation  of  the  Cosmos/  of 
which  several  parts  of  the  work  we  shall  presently  speak.  In 
the  third  volume,  under  the  title  of  *  Special  Results  in  the 
Uranological  portion  of  the  Cosmos,'  we  again  come,  with  greater 
amplitude  of  detail,  to  the  astronomical  part  of  the  subject — ^the 
volume,  in  fact,  forming  a  complete  treatise  on  astronomy,  and 
necessarily  repeating  much  that  is  contained  in  the  first  The 
fourth  volume,  still  unpublished,  will  be  devoted,  as  we  under- 
stand, to  a  similar  enlargement  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
earth ;  and  must  be  supposed  liable  to  the  same  repetitions  of 
the  subjects  treated  of  under  this  title. 

We  apprehend  that  some  of  these  di£Bculties  have  arisen  to 
Baion  Humboldt  from  the  manner  of  his  publication.  Physical 
science  in  all  its  branches  has  been  advancing  with  gigantic  steps 
since  the  first  part  of  his  work  was  given  to  the  world.  Much 
has  been  discovered  that  is 'new,  both  in  facts  and  in  the  laws 
governing  them — various  errors  have  been  corrected — the  me* 
thods  and  instruments  of  inquiry  have  been  unceasingly  im- 
proved,  and  science  is  made  to  yield  practical  results  to  the  uses 
of  man  much  more  lai^ly  than  ever  heretofore.  We  may  fairly 
say  that  a  year  now  is  equivalent  to  ten  years  at  any  former 
time  of  its  history.  Our  author  is  far  too  zealous  an  observer  of 
this  progress,  and  too  acute  in  his  appreciation  of  it,  to  allow 
these  things  to  pass  without  record.  Neither  age,  nor  courtly 
favours,  have  rendered  him  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  of  science  around  him.  He  lives  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Berlin,  teeming  with  active  experimental  researches,  and  bold 
speculation  founded  upon  them.  A  natural  desire  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  undertaking  is  further  fostered  by  an  intellectual 
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temperament  prone  to  the  collection  and  regiBtration  of  facts,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  those  great  relations  whidi  give  them 
their  chief  yalue  and  efficiency.  Later  volumes,  coming  out 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  are  thns  made  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  those  which  have  gone  before.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  re- 
proachfully of  that  which  must  be  considered  inevitable,  if  not 
indeed  laudable,  in  the  conduct  of  the  wo]4l  ;  but  that  it  is  an 
imperfection  in  the  scheme,  and  destructive  of  its  unity  and 
fitness  of  proportion,  can  hardly  be  denied. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  found  ourselves  obliged  to  make 
these  preliminaory  rensarks.  But,  dealing  conscientiously  with  a 
work  which  comes  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  great  name,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  repeating  oar  ccmvictton  that  it  is  embarrassed 
by  a  title  of  needless  abstraction^-^that  the  principle  and  plan  of 
execution  have  never  been  clearly  defined— and  that  the  publioa- 
tion  by  instalments  has  led  to  a  repetition  and  disproportion  of 
parts^  in  what  professes  to  be  a  simple  and  connected  whole.* 
The  fact  we  consider  to  be,  as  already  stated,  that  this  profes- 
sion is  one  above  the  power  of  present  fulfilment ;  and  we  r^asd 
the  attempt  as  peculiarly  inappropriate,  at  a  time  when  J^y* 
sical  science  is  every  year  changing  its  aspects  and  enhu^ing 
its  domain,  not  solely  by  the  acquisition  of  new  facts,  but  yet 
more  by  the  recognition  of  new  elements  of  active  power,  and  the 
progressive  reducticm  of  the  whcde  to  those  hi^ber  laws  which 
form  the  ultimate  objects  of  all  research.  Thcsre  is  value,  indeed, 
in  every  w<»rk  which  clearly  expounds  the  stages  of  this  progress, 
or  so  associates  them  as  to  surest  new  objects  of  inquiry.  But, 
out  of  the  domain  of  mathematical  methods,  nothii^  must  yet  be 
regarded  as  certain  or  complete ;  and  the  Cosmos  of  Humboldt,  in 
assuming  a  character  which  even  he  fails  to  realize,  involves 
both  omissions  and  redundancies,  which  in  the  fairest  spirit  of 
criticism  it  is  impossible  not  to  reoogniie  and  regret. 

Proceeding  now  to  analyze  these  two  volumes  in  detail,  we  find 
the  first  part  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  ^  Incitements  to 
the  Study  of  Nature ;'  and  distributed  under  the  three  heads  of 

*  With  the  ezcc|»ti<Mi  of  what  relates  to  the  imperfection  of  knowledge  and 
personal  observation,  we  might  almost  be  led  to  applj  to  the  Cosmos  the  commentary 
Its  author  makes  on  tibe  Natnral  History  of  Pliny : — 

*  There  floated  npon  the  mind  of  Pliny  a  grand  and  single  image ;  but,  Verted 
from  his  parpese  bV  specialties,  and  wanting  the  firing  personal  centem|^atioo  of 
natore,  he  was  nnable  to  hold  fast  the  image.  The  execution  remained  imperfect 
not  merely  from  haste  and  ft^nent  want  of  knowledge  of  the  objects  to  be  treated, 
hut  also  from  defeetlTe  arrangement.' 

Without  incnrrxng  any  char^  of  national  partiality,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
here  to  the  Tolume  of  our  distmguished  countrywoman  Mrs.  Somerville,  '  On  the 
Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,'  as  embodying,  under  a  very  lucid  arraoge- 
mutt  sU  &c  essential  parts  of  the  Cosmoc 
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'  Poetic  I)e$Griptioiia  of  Nature/  *  Landscape  Painting,'  and 
^  Cultme  of  Characteristic  Exotic  Plants.'  We  have  already 
aUuded  to  what  we  consider  the  incongruous  position  of  this 
clisquiaitioin ;  which — if  indeed  admissible  at  all  into  a  physical 
deacriptioD  of  the  Universe — is  strangely  placed  between  two 
separate  treatises,  descriptive,  in  different  degrees  of  detail,  of 
the  phyaicfld  phenomena  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  The 
foUowing  passage  from  the  Introduction  to  the  third  volume 
affords  Humboldt's  own  view  of  this  arrangement ;  which,  under 
some  obscurity  of  expression,  will  be  felt,  we  think,  rather  as  an 
excuse  than  a  justification : — 

'  Kmy  published  work  does  not  oorrespond  sufficiently  to  the  title, 
of  whieh  I  have  often  acknowledged  the  imprudent  boldness,  the 
r^roach  of  incompleteness  must  especially  attacli  to  that  portion  which 
touches  on  the  spiritual  life  in  the  Costuos;  or  the  reflex  image  of 
external  nature  in  the  domain  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  In  this 
part  of  my  undertaking  I  have  more  particularly  contented  myself 
with  dwelling  on  the  subjects  which  lay  most  in  the  direction  of  my 
previously  cherished  studies  ;  on  the  manifestations  of  the  more  or  less 
vivid  feeling  of  nature  in  classical  antiquity  and  in  modern  tiroes  ;  on 
the  fiagments  of  poetic  description  of  nature,  whose  tone  of  colouring 
bas  been  so  materially  influenced  l^  individuality  of  national  character, 
sad  by  the  religions  monotheistic  view  of  Creation  ;  on  the  pleasing 
magio  of  landsoape^painting ;  and  on  the  history  of  the  physical  con- 
tempkdon  of  the  Universe ; — id  esty  the  history  of  the  gradual  deve- 
lopmoit,  in  the  course  of  2000  years,  of  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of 
phenomena  and  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.' 

To  tts,  we  confess,  this  part  of  the  second  volume  has  the  air 
of  a  separate  dissertation,  alien  in  date  and  substance  from  the 
makerials  with  which  it  is  now  incorporated.  Unless  the  term 
Cosmos  were  interpreted  as  including  the  history  of  man  in  his 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  being  (in  which  case  this  part  of  the 
work  would  be  very  inadequately  fulfilled),  we  cannot  see  the 
fitness  of  this  treatise  on  poetic  descriptions  of  nature,  on  land- 
scape-painting, and  on  the  culture  of  exotic  plants  But  the 
word  in  question  is,  really,  otherwise  defined  on  the  title-page, 
and  in  such  way  as  to  show  that  these  chapters  are  an  excrescence 
on  the  original  frame-work  of  the  author.    . 

Looking  to  the  Chapters  themselves,  apart  from  other  consider- 
ations, we  find  in  them  a  very  agreeable  collection  of  passages, 
iUostiating  the  genius  and  habits  of  dififerent  races  and  commu- 
nities of  men  in  relation  to  the  world  of  nature.  We  are  very 
^eady  to  acknowledge  the  pleasure  afibrded  us  by  the  examples 
so  selected ;  but  our  author  appears  to  assign  to  them  a  higher 
value  and  interest  than  we  believe  them  actually  to  possess. 
Even  admitting,  what  can  hardly  be  conceded,  that  we  may  take 

the 
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the  nataral  taste  or  genius  of  two  or  three  writers  as  a  criterion 
of  the  like  qualities  in  a  nation  or  great  community,  it  maj 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any  novelty  in  the  inferences 
sought  for ;  viz.,  that  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  among  every 
people  of  mankind,  there  has  been  a  perception  of  natural  beauty 
and  sublimity — a  desire  to  express  such  feelings  in  language  or 
other  form  of  representation — and  that  these  faculties  have  been 
greatly  extended  and  refined  by  the  culture  of  modem  times  and 
civilized  life.  The  fact  is  one  so  generally  recognized,  that 
examples  were  scarcely  needed  to  justify  or  enforce  it.  Without 
embarrassing  ourselves  by  definitions  or  theories  of  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful  in  Nature,  we  feel  it  to  be  certain  that  the  Creator 
has  gifted  man  with  a  capacity  for  the  pleasurable  perception  of 
these  qualities  in  things  created.  The  existence  of  an  innate 
moral  sense  has  been  the  subject  of  various  doubt  and  controversy. 
But  none  can  occur  as  to  the  faculty  of  which  we  now  speak. 
It  forms  part  of  the  physiology  of  the  external  senses.  There  is 
equal  proof  of  its  existence  as  of  that  of  the  intellectual  faculties; 
and  the  only  thing  which  can  create  doubt  or  difficulty  is  the 
disparity  in  the  degree  of  this  endowment  in  different  indivi* 
duads  and  communities  of  men,  and  the  vast  improvement  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  from  artificial  cultivation.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  precisely  the  same  as  to  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature. 
For  without  being  disciples  of  the  German  phrenology,  we  can- 
not but  recognize,  in  common  with  all  the  world,  those  original 
diversities  of  mind,  those  peculiar  endowments  and  propensities, 
which  determine  the  character  and  genius  of  the  individual ; 
and  which,  under  certain  conditions,  and  under  laws  governing 
the  propagation  of  the  human  species,  become  the  germs  of 
national  character,  and  develope  in  classes  and  communities  of 
mankind  qualities  which  were  peculiar  to  particular  persons  in 
their  origin  and  earlier  progress. 

Much  might  be  written  on  this  latter  topic,  but  we  allude  to 
it  only  in  connexion  with  the  part  of  the  Cosmos  now  before  us. 
We  think  that  our  author  has  in  reality  narrowed  his  views 
on  the  subject  by  this  large  collection  of  particular  descriptive 
passages  from  Afferent  languages  and  successive  ages.  The 
chief  value  of  such  a  collection  must  be  the  discrimination,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  age,  race,  or  com- 
munity ;  and  of  the  causes  whence  these  originate.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  object  is  fulfilled,  but  we  cannot  say  very  satisfac- 
torily. A  few  translations  derived  from  Persian,  Hindoo,  or 
Chinese  poetry,  serve  scantily  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  these  vast  races  in  relation  to  the  beauty  and  wonders  of 
the  world  of  nature.     Baron  Humboldt,  however,  is  ample,  just, 

and 
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and  eloquent  in  his  appreciation  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  speaks,  and  most  truly,  of  the  104th  Psalm  as  *  a 
pictore  of  the  entire  Cosmos.'  The  most  casual  and  careless 
reader  of  the  passages  quoted  from  it  will  indeed  see  how  mar- 
vellously they  outshine  the  minora  sidera  of  the  other  examples ; 
not  less  in  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  individually  presented, 
than  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  great  picture  of  nature  in 
its  relation  to  the  Creator  of  the  whole.  Our  author  alludes  in 
tenns  of  like  admiration  to  other  portions  of  the  Psalms  and 
Book  of  Job;  and  quotes  with  full  assent  what  is  said  by  Goethe 
of  the  book  of  Ruth,  that  *  we  have  nothing  so  lovely  in  the  whole 
range  of  epic  and  idyllic  poetry.' 

In  treating  of  the  temperament  and  culture  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  regards  the  perception  of  natural  beauty,  he  cites 
various  passages  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  classical  reader. 
Numerous  others  might  of  course  be  added  from  this  rich  store- 
house of  poetic  ccmoeptions  and  imagery.  We  confess,  however, 
we  think  our  author  too  generous  in  his  estimate  of  Cicero's  love 
of  nature  and  rural  retirement.  Particular  portions  of  his 
epistles  and  philosophic  works  may  seem  to  justify  this ;  but  in 
some  of  these  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  political  discontent ; 
in  others,  the  love  of  his  own  eloquent  and  beautiful  descriptions. 
The  affections  of  Cicero  were  really  in  Rome,  even  amidst  the 
turbulence  of  those  distracted  days  of  an  expiring  Republic. 
^  Urbem,  urbem,  mi  Rufe,  cole,  et  in  ista  luce  vive'  is  his  earnest 
exclamation  to  a  friend ;  and  one  more  genuine,  we  fear,  than  any 
eulogium  on  his  Tusculan  or  other  villas. 

But  amidst  this  exuberance  of  poetic  passages,  we  yet  have 
before  ns  the  extraordinaiy  fact,  that  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
ever  reached  the  just  perception  6f  what  we  term  landscape — ^that 
grouping  of  objects  by  form,  colouring,  and  other  more  refined 
associations,  which  has  now  become  a  source  of  such  various 
delight,  both  in  the  direct  contemplation  of  nature,  and  through 
the  medium  of  works  of  representative  art.  The  Greek  poet,  for 
the  most  part,  takes  his  objects  from  nature  singly,  or  under 
iome  simple  combination ;  and  genemlly  for  some  purpose  con* 
nected  with  human  feeling  or  action.  They  are  not  brought 
forward,  as  in  the  passages  of  modem  descriptive  poetry  or  prose, 
explicitly  to  place  a  landscape,  or  group  of  natural  objects,  before 
the  eye  of  the  imagination,  but  to  illustrate  or  invigorate  those 
Danatives,  of  which  man  is  the  chief  object  and  centre.* 

Our 

*  M.  Humboldt  notices,  with  proper  commendation,  JBlian's  description  ofTempe, 
at  the  most  detailed  description  of  natural  scenery  by  a  Greek  prose-writer  which 
ve  posscH.    Livy's  description  of  the  same  celebrated  valley  merits  simiiar  com- 
mendation : 
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Our  author  has  alluded  to  this  fact  in  his  chapter  on  Landscape 
Painting,  but  more  cnrsorilj  than  its  cariosity  merits.  We  con- 
sider it  (especiallj  as  regards  the  Greeks,  to  whom  Rome  -wbs 
the  debtor  in  art,  though  an  illustrious  one)  as  cme  of  those 
singular  anomalies  which  perplex  all  common  calcnlationa  of 
probability.  It  is  easy  to  state  that  in  classical  antiquity  the 
taste  and  feelings  were  mainly  directed  to  representations  of  the 
human  form,  or  to  the  perfecting  of  ardhitectuse  in  its  vaiioiis 
styles.  This  is  doubtless  true ;  but  it  yet  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion, why  this  ezdusiveness  existed? — ^how  a  people  like  the 
Greeks,  keen  in  their  perceptions  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  ani- 
mated and  vigorous  in  the  exercise  of  all  their  faculties,  and 
capable  of  works  so  exquisite  in  poetry,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, should  hare  failed  in  reaching  that  art  of  landscape  delinea- 
tion, which  has  attained  such  variety  of  ezcellenoe  in  modem 
times.  Painters  they  had ;  and  the  great  names  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles, 
Parrhasius,  Polygnotus,  &c.,  have  descended  to  us,  their  emi- 
nence attested  by  the  prices  of  dieir  works,  and  the  imiversal 
admiration  they  obtained.  But  their  subjects  seem,  with  little 
exception,  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  o£  Grecian  sculpture — 
the  delineation  and  colouring  of  the  human  figure  and  features, 
either  singly,  or  grouped  in  action.  All  other  objects  were  re- 
garded as  subordinate  to  these ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  believe 
that  they  scarcely  even  passed  the  rudiments  of  perspective  in 
their  paintings.  A  long  series  of  ages,  reaching  to  the  confines 
of  our  own  time,  was  required  to  attain  that  excellence  of  a  new 
art,  which  has  actually  inverted  the  ancient  style  and  feeling,  by 
making  man  and  his  works  often  mere  accessories  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  nature. 

Returning  from  what  might  seem  a  digression  but  for  the 
sanction  of  our  author,  we  may  advert  briefly  to  the  remainder  of 
the  second  volume,  which,  under  the  title  of  ^  Epochs  in  the 
History  of  the  Contemplation  of  the  Universe,'  indudes  a  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  from  the  earliest  times,  as  well  on  the 
land  and  oceans  of  our  own  globe,  as  in  the  celestial  spaces  so  mar- 
vellously explored  by  the  labour  and  genius  of  man«  He  arranges 
the  Whole  under  seven  epochs — a  classification  somewhat  arbi- 
trary in  its  principles,  and  liable  to  several  objections  in  its 
detaiils.  But  we  admit  the  need  of  some  arrangement,  and  we 
know  not  that  any  better  could  have  been  propounded.   We  may 

mendation :  as  well  as  his  pictnre  of  the  great  plftin  of  Thessalv  suddenly  bnredDg 
into  Yiew  irom  the  pass  over  Mount  Othrys.  The  aoeuracy  of  both  these  descrip- 
tions we  can  oarselves  attest  from  personal  observation;  and  the  proof  they  afibra, 
in  common  with  many  other  passages,  of  livy's  strong  perception  of  the  objects 
of  landscape. 

strongly 
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stranglj  rDConunend  diese  chapters  to  all  who  love  to  follow  the 
line  of  faiunan  advancement,  from  the  feeble  and  nncertiun  steps 
of  its  infant  state  to  die  gigantic  march  of  our  own  time.  Baron 
Humboldt's  narratiye  is  vigorous,  impartial,  and  complete  within 
the  limits  he  has  assigned  to  it.  The  most  accomplished  traveller 
himself  of  modem  times,  he  is  entitled  and  best  able  to  record 
that  progress  of  human  discovery  which,  from  the  maria  dauta 
of  azKrient  hiatorj,  has  carried  men  forwards  over  the  oceans  and 
contments  of  tiie  total  globe— giving  to  the  then  remote  and  bar- 
haioas  Britain  the  present  power  of  sending  foErth  hundreds  of 
ships  annuallj  to  the  gold-bearing  lands  which  form  our  anti- 
podes ;  and  creating,  by  aid  of  tbe  great  natural  agents  which 
snmmnd  us,  aew  faculties  of  motion  and  speed,  transcending 
the  most  romantic  £adry-tale  of  former  generations. 

In  the  earlier  and  less  certain  part  of  this  narrative  we  find 
some  conclusions  stated  widi  greater  aasurance  than  seems  justi- 
fied fay  the  evidence  we  possess.  We  might  adduce  as  a  single 
instance  the  interpretation  of  the  '  semi-mythical  expedition  of 
the  AxgonaalB ;'  the  basis  of  whicfa,  apart  from  its  mythical 
garb,  is  considered  to  be  '  the  fulfilment  of  a  national  desire  to 
open  the  inhospitable  Euxine.'  Frequently  too  we  are  struck 
iritb  what  would  seem  an  affectation  of  using  obscure  terms  when 
more  simple  cmes  are  at  hand ;  and  a  fondness  for  new  forms  of 
pbaseology  without  any  obvious  requirement.  But  we  are  bound 
to  accept  the  individuality  of  Humboldt's  style  as  it  occurs 
throughout  all  his  writings^— one  more  picturesque  and  ima- 
ginative than  is  common  in  works  of  science,  and  abounding 
in  original  pbrases  fitted  to  express  new  allocations  of  facts  or 
ideas.  He  has  enough  of  the  German  temperament  to  take  delight 
in  Aeae  innovations,  to  which  he  is  in  truth  fairly  entitled  by  the 
many  new  relations  he  has  himself  indicated  in  every  part  of 
BBtnre.  And  we  would  repeat  again  that  there  is  very  high 
merit  in  this  part  of  the  work  ;  which  designates,  more  clearly 
and  compresaedly  than  has  been  done  before,  the  ages  and 
nces  chiefly  concerned  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  events 
which  have  especially  contributed  to  it,  and  the  individuals  whose 
aidour  and  ii^elligence  have  made  them  foremost  in  this  great 
career. 

As  might  be  expected,  firom  its  forming  the  scene  of  his  own 
culler  labonrsythe  discovery  of  America  has  a  strong  hold  on 
Humboldt's  mind  and  imagination.  He  contemplates  it  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  growing  philosophy  of  the  age ;  and  in  a 
disquisition  of  some  length  on  the  era  of  Columbus,  we  are 
amused  by  the  scholastic  turn  given  to  the  subject,  and  by 
finding  not  merely  the  names  of  the  eminent  persons  antecedent 

to 
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to  or  contemporary  with  him — Albertas  Magnus,  Roger  'BacoiL, 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  Duns  Scotos,  Giordano  Bruno,  &c. — ^but 
also  a  consideration  of  the  respective  influence  of  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  of  the  long  controversy  between 
the  Nominalists  and  Realists,  on  the  men  and  manner  of  thinking 
of  the  time.  He  considers  that  the  '  Imago  Mundi  '  of  Cardinal 
AUiaoo,  which  G)lumbus  carried  with  hun  on  his  voyage,  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  illustrious  navigator;  and 
notices  the  curious  fact,  that  the  passage  in  this  work  which 
Columbus  himself  refers  to  as  most  deeply  impressing  him,  is  a 
transcription,  word  for  word,  made  by  the  Cardinal  from  the 
Opus  Majus  of  Roger  Bacon ! 

JBut  Baron  Humboldt  rightly  assigns  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
Columbus  to  the  actual  discovery  of  the  American  continent. 
Rejecting,  as  exploded,  the  tale  of  tribes  speaking  a  Celtic  dia- 
lect having  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  we  are  bound 
by  very  sufficient  proof  to  admit  that  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
New  England  were  known  to  the  Icelanders  and  Norwegians, 
through  their  intervening  settlements  in  Greenland,  more  than 
eight  centuries  ago — that  they  partially  settled  in  Vinland,  as 
they  called  the  country  forming  the  coast  of  the  New  England 
States — and  that  a  bishop  went  on  a  Christian  mission  to  the 
colonies  thus  established.  These  narratives,  hitherto  known 
and  accredited  by  a  few  only,  have  of  late  years  received  ample 
confirmation  from  the  researches  of  Rafn,  the  greatest  Northern 
scholar  of  our  times.*  The  documents  which  he  obtained,  and 
has  published,  attest  not  only  the  act  of  discovery,  but  indicate 
by  the  course  and  length  of  voyage,  by  the  times  of  sunrise,  and 
other  curious  particulars,  the  exact  coasts  discovered,  including 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Massachussets,  &c.t  Humboldt 
speaks  of  Leif  as  the  discoverer  of  America;  and  perhaps  he 
may  so  be  regarded,  from  the  extent  of  his  southern  course, 
though  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  Labrador  had  already  been 
visited,  in  a.d.  1001,  by  Biom  Heriolfson,  an  Icelandic  navigator. 
The  records  of  this  event,  both  numerous  and  authentic,  come  to 
us  from  that  extraordinary  island  of  Iceland,  which,  during  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  created  and  maintained  amidst 
its  snows  and  volcanic  fires,  a  literature  which  would  have 
honoured  the  happiest  climes  of  Europe.  Succeeding  the  period 
thus  signalized  to  us,  a  series  of  physical  and  social  calamities 

*  In  a  Dissertation  on  the  History  and  Literatnre  of  Iceland,  prefixed  to  Sr 
G.  Mackenzie's  TraTcls  in  that  island.  Dr.  Holland  has  examincKl  the  questioo 
upon  the  docaments  he  himself  procured  in  Iceland ;  and  has  stated  hia  entire 
belief  in  the  Talidity  of  the  claim. 

t  Rain,  Antiquit  American. 

extinguished 
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eztingoished  this  great  northern  light ;  at  which  later  time,  and 
m  the  same  gloom,  we  lose  sight  of  the  land  of  Vinland,  and 
all  traces  of  this  remarkable  discoveiy  disappear.  Should  we 
ever  regain  them,  it  mast  probably  be  on  the  American  coast 
itself.  But  the  simple  Norsemen  left  behind  them  no  temples  or 
palaces  like  those  of  Nimroud,  to  be  dis-entombed  for  the 
admiration  and  instruction  of  distant  ages;  and  the  written 
records  alone  remain  to  attest  this  ancient  discovery. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  Introduction  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  Cosmos,  and  to  quote  some  passages  from  it. 
The  volume  itself  is  occupied  solely  with  the  subject  of  Astronomy, 
under  the  title  of  *  Special  Results  in  the  Uranological  portion  of 
the  Cosmos ;'  which  cumbrous  form  of  expression  is  an  illustra- 
tioQ  of  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  phraseology  of  the  work. 
As  a  treatise  on  the  actual  state  of  astronomy  it  is  undoubtedly 
able  and  complete.  Without  entering  upon  demonstrations,  it 
seizes  all  the  salient  points  in  this  wonderful  department  of 
human  science;  and  discusses,  in  a  spirit  of  high  philosophy, 
hoth  the  results  hitherto  obtained,  and  the  great  problems  re- 
maining open  for  future  research.  So  much,  however,  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  of  late  years,  both  for  scientific  and  po- 
pular purposes,  that  we  shall  not  follow  our  author  formally 
through  it ;  bat  merely  make  such  comments  as  may  occur  to  us 
on  particular  portions  of  the  volume,  and  especially  on  those 
which  relate  to  the  progress  of  discovery  among  the  fixed  stars. 
This  is  the  part  of  their  vast  domain  in  which  astronomers  have 
recently  laboured  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success ;  availing 
themselves  at  once  of  the  increased  perfection  of  instruments, 
&Qd  of  those  improved  methods  which  are  best  fitted  to  obviate 
all  sources  of  error.  The  results  obtained,  and  the  inferences 
thence  derived,  are  such  as  may  well  astonish  even  those  familiar 
with  such  studies.  Following  the  order  of  the  volume  before  us, 
we  shall  advert  to  the  points  which  may  especially  illustrate  the 
^test  progress  of  these  researches,  and  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  their  boldness  and  grandeur. 

The  first  chapter,  *  On  Cosmical  Space,'  brings  us  at  once  into 
this  great  field.  After  remarking  that  only  separate  parts  of  this 
space  are  accessible  to  measurement,  our  author  adds, — 

'  The  results,  which  surpass  all  our  powers  of  realisation,  are  brought 
together  with  complacency  by  those  who  take  a  childish  pleasure  in 
^^^  numbers ;  and  even  imagine  that,  by  means  of  images  of  physical 
^gnitude  creating  astonishment,  they  peculiarly  enhance  the  sublimity 
of  astronomical  studies.' 

If  we  understand  this  remark  rightly,  it  rather  surprises  us ; — in 

the 
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the  first  place,  because  Humboldt  himself  and  the  best  astronomerB 
constantly  employ  such  illustrations ;  and,  further,  because  they 
do  really  in  many  cases  ooavey  to  the  mind  larger  and  clearer 
conceptions  of  relative  space.  We  admit  at  once  that  few  of  the 
distances  expressed  by  astronomy  are  in  any  strict  sense  realised 
to  the  understanding,  even  by  those  most  familiar  with  such  con* 
templations.  One  of  the  smallest  celestial  admeasurements,  that 
of  the  moon's  distance  firom  the  earth,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  bringing  in  other  more  common  relations  of  comparison.  And 
whoi  we  learn  that  the  stieur  61  Cygni  is  592,000  times  as  distant 
as  the  earth  bom.  the  sim,  our  reason,  while  satisfied  of  the  oerti* 
tude  of  the  means  by  whic^  this  result  is  obtained,  can  raise  no 
idea  commensurate  in  any  sort  or  kind  with  the  vast  anay  of 
numbers  set  before  us.  But  we  may  aid  ourselves  in  some  degree 
by  bringing  in  a  new  element— *that  of  tim0—^9M  a  measure  of 
space.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  light  is  transmitted 
through  space  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12  millions  of  miles  in  a 
minute.  The  distance  of  the  star  just  mentioned  is  such,  that 
light  proceeding  from  it,  and  travelling  unceasingly  at  this  rate, 
would  require  more  than  9  yean  to  reach  the  earth  I  Now  this 
new  mode  of  measurement  is  as  incomprehensible  as  the  other, 
in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  yet  the  conception  is  felt  to  be 
enlarged  by  its  use,  and  new  relations  are  perceived,  even  by 
those  who  look  on  the  mere  surface  of  the  science. 

Another  case  we  will  put — ^because,  amidst  a  like  host  of  num- 
bers, a  practical  conclusion  is  involved,  in  whidi  we  of  this 
nether  world  are  not  whcdly  unconcerned.  With  his  wonted 
sagacity,  the  elder  Herschel  obtained  proof  of  what  had  been  the 
prior  suggestion  of  Bradley,  that  our  Sun,  with  all  his  attendant 
planets,  comets,  &c.,  has  a  proper  continuous  motion  in  space ;  of 
which  motion  he  himself  indicated  the  course  and  directioa 
With  the  methods  employed  in  this  great  research  we  have  no 
present  concern;  but  may  simply  mention  that  time  and  the 
observations  of  later  astronomers  have  fully  confirmed  the  fact, 
and  demonstrated  the  motion  of  the  sun  to  be  about  equal  to  its 
own  semidiameter,  or  what  is  nearly  twice  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth,  every  single  day.  Whither  is  this  vast 
and  unceasing  translation  in  space  to  lead  us  ?  or  what  collision 
or  other  consequence  may  it  finally  involve  ?  Certain  answer 
there  can  be  none ;  though  perhaps  we  may  admit  the  idea  of 
revolution  round  some  centre  of  gravity — visible  or  invisible, 
single  or  a  system  of  bodies — as  more  consistent  with  the 
analogies  of  nature  than  any  other.  But  against  any  suddoi 
catastrophe  from  this  movement  of  our  system  in  space  we  are 
guaranteed  by  what  we  know  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars. 

The 
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Tbe  star  we  have  already  taken  as  an  example,  61  Cygni,  though 
not  so  near  to  ns  as  a  Centaari,  and  some  others  whose  parallax 
has  been  obtained,  is  probably  much  nearer  than  the  majority  of 
those  visible  to  the  eye.  Yet  the  sun,  moving  at  the  rate  we 
have  just  named,  would  take  nearly  400,000  years  to  accomplish 
this  measured  distance  I  Here  then  again  we  gather  knowledge 
and  light  £rcNai  amidst  this  doud  of  numbers.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend the  whole,  but  we  gain  certainty  as  to  a  part ;  and  the 
geneml  conclusion  is  one  rendered  accessible  to  all. 

In  thiB  chapter  on  *  Cosmical  Space,'  Humboldt  takes  up  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Ether,  or  material  medium,  occu- 
pying and  filling  the  great  domain  of  the  universe ;  but  makes  it 
rather  a  record  of  the  opinions  of  others  than  any  distinct  expres- 
sion of  his  own.     It  is  in  truth,  in  various  ways,  one  of  the  most 
subtle  questions  which  can  exercise  or  perplex  the  human  under^ 
standing.     On  one  side  it  approaches  the  region  of  metaphysics 
-—everywhere  it  passes  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and 
of  those  exquisite  instruments  with  which  human  ingenuity  has 
aided  them.     Modem  science  has  thoroughly  instructed  us  that 
matter  and  material  organisation  may  exist,  and  molecular  actions 
take  place,  demonstrable  only  in  their  effects,  but  through  these 
effects  demonstrable  with  mathematical  certitude.     The  sciences 
of  Optics,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Electricity,  furnish  us  with  numer- 
ous examples  of  this  nature,  had  we  room  to  quote  them.  Apart 
indeed  frcun  all  direct  proof,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting  an 
etfaerial medium  (we  use  this  term  in  default  of  abetter)  as  occu- 
pying the  regions  of  space.  Without  such  admission,  in  truth,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  bow  the  physical  forces  or  actions  which  we 
luiow  to  be  transmitted  to  us  from  other  bodies  in  the  universe 
around,  should  have  existence,  or  be  capable  of  this  transference. 
Whether  gravi^  be  a  force  per  $e — or,  as  Mosotti  has  sought  to 
prove,  a  power  residual  upon  the  balance  of  other  atomical  at- 
tractions  and  repulsions— equally  must  we  reason  upon  it  as  a 
vtaierial  transmission  of  power,  if  we  reason  at  all.     The  phe- 
nomena of  Ught,  on  the  emission  theory,  presume  a  luminous 
matter  capable  of  pervading  space  from  its  uttermost  depths — on 
the  undulating  theory,  now  generally  admitted,  they  require,  and 
are  thoroughly  consistent  with,  the  notion  of  an  etherial  medium 
capable  of  transmitting   those  waves,  the  relative   magnitude, 
Telocity,  and  interference  of  which  produce  all  these  wonderful 
Insults.     Heat  and  light  have  close  kindred  in  their  physical 
conditions,  and  future  research  will  probably  render  this  asso- 
ciation closer,  in  relation  to  a  common  cause.     Though  we  have 
some  observations  from  Bessel  and  Sir  J.  Herschel  on  the  apparent 
subjection  of  the  tails  of  certain  comets  to  a  polar  force  in- 
dependent 
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dependent  of  gravitation,  which  may  he  electrical,  we  do  not 
yet  possess  any  certain  evidence  of  electricity,  under  its 
magnetic  or  other  forms,  being  transmitted  to  us  through  space. 
But  the  intimate  relation,  if  not  mutual  convertibility,  of  all 
these  great  agents,  makes  it  probable  that  time  will  disclose  their 
common  connexion  with  some  intervening  medium  among  the 
worlds  which  surround  us.  Modem  science  is  thoroughly  awake 
to  all  these  points  of  high  philosophic  inquiry. 

While  upon  this  topic  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  seemingly 
more  direct  evidence  of  an  ether,  derived  from  the  diminishing 
periods  of  Encke*s  comet,  and  from  the  zodiacal  light  Upon 
the  latter  proof  we  cannot  place  much  present  reliance.  But  the 
observations  on  Encke's  comet  have  high  value  from  their  uni- 
formity of  result;  showing  a  tangentisd  force  acting  constantly 
upon  this  body  in  its  orbit,  which  can  only  well  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  of  its  motion  through  a  resisting  medium.  Here 
again  time,  and  repeated  observations,  will  probably  give  cer- 
tainty to  our  final  conclusions. 

The  second  chapter,  *  on  Natural  and  Telescopic  Vision,  the 
Velocity  of  Light,  and  Photometiy,'  is  associated  with  one  of 
those  valuable  notes  of  Arago,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
on  the  effects  of  telescopic  glasses  on  the  visibility  of  the  fixed 
stars.  He  conceives  that  high  magnifying  powers  facilitate  the 
finding  of  any  star,  not  by  sensibly  eidarging  its  image,  but  by 
bringing  to  the  eye  a  larger  quantity  of  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
contrasting  it  more  strongly  with  the  aerial  field  through  which 
the  star  is  seen — the  telescope  magnifjring,  according  to  his  view, 
the  distance  between  the  illuminated  particles  of  air  in  the  tele- 
scopic area  surrounding  the  star,  and  thus  giving  a  darker  surface 
in  contrast  with  the  intense  and  concentrated  light  of  the  latter. 
There  may  perhaps  be  a  little  fancy  in  the  latter  part  of  this  ex- 
planation ;  but  we  are  not  entitled  to  cavil  at  it,  having  before  us 
the  many  extraordinary  and  complex  phenomena  of  the  visual 
power,  as  directed,  aided  or  unaided,  into  these  regions  of  space. 
We  have  always  considered  the  original  papers  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel  on  this  subject,  the  eloquent  commentary  upon  them 
by  Arago,*  and  the  labours  of  Bessel,  Struve,  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
and  Argelander,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  question,  as  among 
the  most  sublime  efforts  of  astronomical  science.  They  define 
the  power  of  that  wonderful  organ  the  human  eye  over  objects  in 
a  depth  of  distance  which  the  human  imagination  strives  vainly 
to  reach — they  indicate  the  increase  of  power  gained  by  artificial 
instruments  of  vision — they  show  the  relative  depths  in  space  at 

*  Analyse  Historique  et  Critique  de  la  Vie  et  dea  TravAux  de  Sir  William 
HerackeL — Annuairepour  VAn  1842,  par  le  Bureau  dea  Longitudee, 

which 
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which  luminoas  worlds  are  visible  to  us — and  they  explain  those 
irregalarities  which  arise  from  the  structure  of  the  eje  and  im- 
perfect methods  of  its  use ;  from  the  faults  of  instruments ;  from 
atmospheric  conditions ;  or,  finally,  from  the  properties  of  that 
marvellous  agent  of  light  itself. 

It  is  easy  to  enumerate  these  particulars,  but  hard  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  which  are  thus  brought 
within  the  scope  of  human  research,  and  of  the  speculations 
Intimately  derived  from  them.  When  we  are  led  to  believe,  on 
reasons  scarcely  admitting  of  refutation,  that  there  are  stars  made 
Tisible  to  us,  the  light  of  which,  reaching  our  telescopes  at  any 
^ivea  moment,  must  have  been  emitted  from  these  stars  nearly 
2000  years  ago,  the  result  is  one  which  no  language  can  duly 
denote,  and  of  which  the  simplest  expression  is  the  most  sublime. 
Were  it  not  for  the  infirmity  of  man's  present  state,  which  is  ever 
dragging  him  downwards  to  the  things  of  the  earth,  it  might  seem 
impossible  for  the  astronomer,  who  has  lived  and  laboured  amidst 
these  high  objects,  to  submit  himself  to  the  common  coil  of  worldly 
affairs.  An  eminent  name  is  present  to  our  memory  when  we  make 
this  remark.  While  lamenting,  as  all  must  do,  the  recent  loss  of 
Arago,  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  note  to  our  last  Number,  we  must 
express  our  belief  that  he  himself  found  the  deepest  cause  to  regret 
that  change,  which  removed  him  for  a  time  from  the  scientific 
labours  of  the  Observatory  and  Institute  to  the  revolutionary 
government  of  his  country. 

The  ensuing  chapter,  *  on  the  Number,  Distribution,  and 
Colour  of  the  Stars,  and  on  the  Milky  Way,'  has  additional  value 
m  some  numerical  results  of  great  exactness,  furnished  to  Hum- 
holdt  by  that  eminent  astronomer  Argelander,  of  Bonn.  From 
various  combinations  of  the  data  afforded  by  star-catalogues  he 
obtains,  as  a  mean  number,  from  5000  to  5800  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  throughout  the  entire  heavens ;  while,  carrying 
the  list  forwards  to  telescopic  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude, 
we  have  a  total  result  in  round  numbers  of  200,000  stars !  And 
•here  again  we  come  upon  one  of  those  curious  relations,  so  fre- 
quent in  astronomy,  which  frustrate  all  common  calculation.  The 
""agination,  unaided  by  science,  might  well  conceive  that  this 
host  of  numbers  would  crowd  and  cover  every  point  in  the  sky, 
and  hardly  lend  belief  to  the  assertion  that  each  of  these  200,000 
stars,  if  equally  distributed,  would  occupy  to  itself  an  area  almost 
^lual  to  that  of  the  full  moon.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  the  fact  being  very 
precisely  determined  that  195,290  surfaces  of  the  moon,  in  its 
JJjean  diameter,  would  be  required  to  cover  the  whole  heavens. 
^  his  relation  is  of  course  a  mere  accident ;  the  stars  being  very 
Qnequallj  distributed,  and  their  classification,  by  apparent  magni- 
^OL.  xciv.  NO.  cLXXXVii.  F  tudes, 
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tudes,  an  artificial  one.  But  there  is  value  in  the  illustration  it 
affords ;  and  legitimate  pleasure,  as  well  as  instruction,  in  the 
results  which  these  ponderous  numbers  thus  place  before  us. 

It  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain  understanding  or  assent  to 
the  fiar  higher  numbers  and  relations  which  lie  beyond.  The 
stars  of  our  sidereal  system,  down  to  the  9tb  magnitude,  form 
but  a  small  fraction  of  those  which  the  space-penetrating  powers 
of  the  telescope,  in  what  have  been  very  appropriately  called 
star-gaugings^  now  render  visible  to  the  eye.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
calculates  that  18  millions  may  be  seen  in  the  Milky  Way  alone. 
Struve  estimates  for  the  whole  heavens  20,374,000  stars. 
Allowing  a  large  margin  for  these  numbers,  which  can  be  but 
approximate,  they  yet  possess  certitude  enough,  from  the  methods 
of  observation  employed,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  im- 
mensity of  this  system  of  worlds.  It  may  be  that  the  feelings 
receive  more  of  this  impression  than  the  understanding.  But 
there  is  one  important  fact  which  the  intellect  can  scan,  and 
which  even  in  its  simplicity  has  a  grandeur  commensurate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  objects  concerned.  Whatever  be  the  actual 
nature  of  the  two  great  physical  powers,  Gravitation  and  Light, 
we  have  absolute  proof  that  these  pervade  and  operate  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  vast  system  thus  disclosed  to  us.  Gravitation 
acts  by  the  same  law  among  the  double  stars,  as  in  the  fall  of  an 
apple,  or  the  flight  of  a  stone  on  the  earth.  The  solar  spectrum  on 
a  skreen,  and  the  ray  polarized  by  a  crystal,  represent  properties 
of  Light,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  identical  with 
those  of  the  same  element,  as  transmitted  to  us  from  stars  the  most 
remote  in  space.  Here  then  we  attain  at  once  the  proof  of  unity 
of  power,  of  design^  and  even  of  instruments,  in  the  creation  of 
*the  universe.  It  is  an  argument  as  clear  and  cogent  as  any  that 
we  habitually  employ  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life — the 
marvel  being  that  we,  the  feeble  and  short-lived  tenants  of  a  mere 
satellite  in  this  system  of  suns,  should  reach  by  any  road  to  these 
high  conclusions,  which  everywhere  border  on  infinity. 

The  labours  of  astronomers  have  of  late  been  sedulously  and 
worthily  directed  to  the  formation  of  catalogues  and  maps  of 
stars ;  in  which  their  places  are  fixed  with  accuracy  enough  to 
permit  the  recognition  of  any  new  phenomena,  either  of  proper 
motion,  or  the  appearance  of  new  stars,  or  the  disappearance  of 
old  ones — all  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  science.  These 
Star-Maps  have  already  fulfilled  another  important  purpose  in 
aiding  the  discovery  of  planetary  bodies  belonging  to  our  own 
system.  Of  the  numerous  planetoids  now  discovered  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  greater  number  may  be  considered  as  due 
to  this  method  of  assisting  and  correcting  observation.    We  have  a 

more 
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more  illustrious  example  to  the  same  effect  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  discovery  of  Neptune ;  which  we  believe  to  have  been  aided 
by  a  sheet  of  the  Star- maps  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  published  but 
a  few  days  before  Galle  directed  his  telescope  in  search  for  the 
predicted  planet;     This  great  Prussian  work,  representing  the 
stars  to  the   9th  magnitude  inclusive,  and  many  of  the  10th,  in 
a  cycle  of  15®  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  is  now  approaching 
its  completion.     Bessel,  Harding,  Argelander,  and  others  have 
laboured  in  the  same  vast  field ;  and  the  zone  to  which  Argel- 
ander has  extended  his  observations  has  afforded  him  already  a 
list  of  more  than  100,000  stars.     Our  own  countryman,  Mr.  F. 
Baily,  devoted  the  latter  years  of  his  valuable  life  to  the  British 
Association  Catalogue,  founded  on  those  of  Lalande  and  Lacaille ; 
and  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  same  department  of  astronomy.   It  is  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate too  highly  the  scientific  value  of  these  labours.   Had  we  pos- 
sessed catalogues,  equally  complete,  of  the  time  of  Hipparchus, 
numerous  facts  would  probably  have  been  known  to  us  which  it 
may  now  take  centuries  to  disclose. 

After  describing  the  distribution  of  the  stars  and  the  Milky 
Way,  the  great  trunk  of  our  sidereal  system,  M.  Humboldt  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  the  newly  appearing  and  vanishing  stars ;  and 
of  those  which  exhibit  variations,  periodical  or  otherwise,  in 
brilliancy  or  colour  of  light.     This  again  is  a  part  of  astronomy 
fertile  for  both  reason  and  imagination  to  work  in.     It  records 
great  mutations  in  the  remote  worlds  of  the  universe — the  causes 
known  to  us  by  hypothesis  only.     The  new  star  seen   in  the 
time  of  Hipparchus  led  him  to  begin  his  catalogue,  and  suggested 
to  Pliny   the   question   Stelks  an  obirentj   nascerenturve  f  —  an 
inquiry  still  unresolved,  and  which  probably  may  ever  remain 
so.    Appearance  or  disappearance  do  not  needfully  imply  crea- 
tion or  extinction ;  as  light  is  the  sole  medium  through  which 
we  have  intimation  of  these  events ;  and  we  know,  by  the  in- 
stances of  the  planets  of  our  own  system,  that  these  celestial 
masses  are  not  necessarily  self-luminous,  and  may  be  rendered 
so  hy  reflection  only.   But  the  suddenness  of  the  event  in  certain 
of  these  instances  shows  undoubtedly  some  mighty  acts  of  change, 
which  we  can  contemplate  only  in  their  results.     The  fact,  long 
noted,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  stars  observed  have 
appeared  in  or  near  the  Milky  Way,  has  done  more  to  excite 
than  aid  conjectnre ;  and  we  must  not  stop  to  relate  the  specu- 
lations which  have  been  hazarded  on  the  subject,  as  none  of  them 
have  any  higher  sanction  than  that  of  possibility.     They  are, 
howeTer,  in  some  degree  justified  by  the  limited  number  of  con- 
tingencies open,  and  by  the  eventual  verification  of  other  con- 
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jectures  in  astronomy,  which  seemed  almost  as  far  removed  from 
human  research.* 

Though  it  may  seem  rash  to  associate  an  anomaly  in  our  own 
planetary  system  with  these  changes  in  remote  sidereal  space,  "we 
cannot  forbear  noticing  again  the  wonderful  group  of  small  planets 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter — the  sole  instance  in  our   system, 
with  the  exception  of  comets,  where  it  seems  probable  that  some 
sudden  catastrophe  has*  occurred,  changing  essentially  the  condi- 
tion of  a  great  body  revolving  round  the  sun.     We  venture  to 
use  this  word  of  catastrophe^  because  we  can  hardly  refuse  belief 
to  Olbers's   conjecture  of  the   disruption  of  a   planet   in  this 
region, — seeing  the  great  number  of  these  small  revolving  bodies, 
all  located  in  the  same  part  of  planetary  space;  their  highly 
inclined,  excentric,  and  intersecting  orbits ;  and  other  peculiarities, 
which  render  them  wholly  anomalous  in  the  system  to  which 
they  belong.f     Disruption  implies  the  action  of  a  given  force, 
either  from  untfiouiy  or  from  withiny  the  mass  disrupted.      We 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  external  agent  (for  comets  would  seem 
out  of  the  question)  capable  of  effecting  this  mighty  disseverment. 
If  we  might  risk  a  conjecture  on  a  point  thus  obscure,  it  would 
involve  the  idea  of  disruption,  and  unequal  projection  of  the 
fragments  into  space,  from  some  force  within  the  body,  acting 
when  its  primitive  consolidation  was  yet  incomplete — such  force 
as,  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concerned 
in  raising  the  lofty  mountains  and  forming  the  enormous  craters 
which  characterise  the  surface  of  the  moon.    Or  might  we  further 
suppose  it  possible  that  the  vast  neighbouring  mass  of  Jupiter, 
already  consolidated,  aided  the  action  of  internal  forces  in  bringing 
about  the  anomaly  in  question?}     We  pause  here,   however; 
not  solely  from  the  uncertain  ground  on  which  we  are  treading, 
but  because  this  instance  was  brought  forwards  merely  as  a  pos- 

*  We  believe  the  latest  new  star  observed  to  be  that  disoovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  in 
April,  184S,  at  the  Observatory  in  the  Resent's  Park — a  place  which  this  admirable 
observer  has  already  rendered  eminent  m  the  annals  of  astronomy.  When  dis- 
covered the  star  was  of  the  5th  magnitude,  bat  progressively  lost  its  lustre ;  in 
1850  was  only  of  the  11th  ma^itade,  and  has  now,  we  believe,  disappeared  alu>> 
gether.  That  extraordinary  Chinese  document,  the  Ma-tuan-lin,  to  which  we 
alluded  some  time  ago  in  an  article  on  Aerolites,  contains  many  valuable  notices 
of  these  new  or  temporary  stars. 

t  When  the  first  volume  of  Cosmos  was  published  only  4  of  these  planetoids 
were  known.  In  his  third  volume  Humboldt  records  14.  The  number,  as  we 
stated  in  a  recent  article  on  the  French  Institute,  was  at  that  date  augmented  to  26 ; 
and  another  has  just  been  added  bv  Mr.  Hind,  miJcing  nine  as  the  number  dis- 
covered by  that  astronomer  since  he  began,  in  1846,  his  systematic  search  for 
these  singular  bodies,  in  Mr.  Bishop's  observatorv. 

t  The  celebrated  Kant,  in  his  '  Natur-Geschichte  des  Himmels,'  adopts  the  idea 
that  the  smallness  of  Mars  depends  on  the  prodiffious  attraction  of  tne  mass  of 
Jupiter,  acting  when  the  planets  were  in  coarse  of  lormation. 

sible 
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sible   illastration  of  the  greater    changes  in    bodies  far   more 
remote  from  us. 

Gosely  related  to  the  new  and  vanishing  stars  are  those  of  vari- 
oMebrightnese ;  of  which  our  author  treats  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  a  very  valuable  communication  from 
Argelander  on  the  stars  of  periodical  variation.*  With  our 
limited  space  we  can  refer  to  a  few  only  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  accumulated  on  this  curious  subject.  The  phenomenon  of 
Tariability  is  more  frequent  in  red  stars  than  in  white  ones ;  it 
exists  apparently  in  stars  of  every  magnitude.  The  total  number 
of  variable  stars,  with  determinate  periods  now  known,  is  about 
24.  The  periods  of  variation  differ  as  much  as  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  250.  The  period  of  /S  Persei,  about  69  hours,  is  the  shortest — 
one  of  495  days  the  longest  yet  ascertained.  In  some  stars  the 
periods  of  increasing  and  decreasing  brightness  are  equal — in 
seyeral  the  light  increases  more  rapidly  than  it  diminishes.  In 
certain  stars,  as  Algol,  Mira  Ceti,  and  fi  Lyrae,  the  periods  them- 
selves undergo  a  periodical  variation ;  and  the  last-named  star  is 
remarkable  from  having  a  double  maximum  and  minimum  in  each 
of  its  periods  of  13  days.  Among  the  variable  stars  are  some 
Terj  familiar  to  us,  as  the  Polar  Star  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Great  Bear.  One  of  the  most  splendid  examples  yet  observed  is 
that  of  91  Argus  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  described  by  Sir 
J.  Herschel  in  his  Observations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  peculiarity  and  grandeur  of  the  changes  in  this  extraordinary 
star— raising  it,  though  at  irregular  intervals,  from  the  fourth 
magnitude  to  the  vivid  brightness  of  Sinus  or  Canopus — are 
recorded  by  a  pen  well  capable  of  such  delineation. 

The  facts  thus  briefly  cited  are  prolific  of  speculations  of  the 
fame  character  as  those  applied  to  the  new  stars,  and  equally 
incapable  of  present  solution.  The  general  inference  of  rotation 
on  an  axis,  or  revolution  about  a  centre,  rendered  probable  from 
other  sources  of  evidence,  is  very  directly  suggested  to  the  mind, 
•specially  in  the  case  of  the  stars  of  periodical  variation.  The 
phenomena  themselves,  though  far  more  remarkable  in  variety 
uid  degree,  are  not  wholly  without  analogy  in  the  conditions  of 
our  own  central  luminary.  The  solar  spots,  as  more  accurately 
observed  by  modem  astronomers,  indicate  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  Sun — or  of  the  photosphere  or  luminous  envelope  surrounding 

.  *  ^e  learn  with  great  satis&ction  that  Argelander  is  composing  a  treatise  on 
»is  Yeiy  interesting;  oranch  of  astronomy.  It  cannot  possibly  be  in  better  hands. 
Aianinitance  of  his  seal  in  research,  ire  may  mention  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
^^^'fl^g  above  100  obserrations  on  Algol,  inclnding  a  period  of  fifty-eight  ^ears, 
^i^g  which  there  most  have  occurred  not  fewer  than  7600  periods  of  variation  of 
ri' ^iBsrkable  star,  each  marked  by  equal  times  of  decreasing  and  increasing 
°"««tneii,  with  a  stationary  interval  of  nearly  three  days  between. 
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it — which  visibly  affect  the  amount  of  light  emitted,  and  might 
alter  more  or  less  its  brilliancy,  if  seen  from  remote  distances  as  a 
star.  But  we  cannot  carry  the  argument  beyond  a  bare  suggestion, 
for  we  are  hitherto  equally  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  these  changes 
in  the  sun ;  as  well  as  of  that  singular  phenomenon  of  periods  of 
temporary  darkness  or  obscuration,  independent  of  solar  eclipse, 
of  which  we  have  authentic  notices  from  various  ages  and  parts 
of  the  world.  Upon  this  latter  fact,  however,  we  do  not  dwell 
in  the  way  of  analogy,  as  we  think  it  much  more  probably  due  to 
atmospheric  or  meteorological  causes  than  to  any  actual  changes 
in  the  sun  itself. 

Seductive  as  are  these  speculations,  we  must  hurry  on  to  other 
topics  not  less  so.  The  next  in  order,  however — that  of  the 
Double  and  Multiple  Stan — ^is  fast  passing  from  the  region  of 
speculation  into  that  of  exact  science ;  and  the  great  law  of 
gravitation  is  becoming,  to  our  knowledge,  absolutely  co-exten* 
sive  with  the  existence  of  matter  in  motion,  at  whatsoever  dis- 
tance in  space.  That  mere  points  of  light — ^many  of  them  only 
visible  by  the  telescope— or,  from  their  distance,  seen  as  single, 
though  really  including  two  or  more  stars^^should  be  made  to 
yield  the  same  conclusions  as  the  planets  and  satellites  of  oar 
own  system,  is  a  marvellous  instance  of  human  prowess,  and 
scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  not  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  methods,  as  well  as  results,  of  this<high  attainment.  The 
researches  on  the  double  stars,  began  by  Mayer  in  1778,  and 
since  prosecuted  with  such  admirable  zeal  and  success  by  the  two 
Herschels,  Struve,  and  other  astronomers  of  our  own  day,  furnish 
a  present  record  of  at  least  6000  multiple  stars;  of  which  number 
about  one-third  were  discovered  by  Sir  J.  H«rschel  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Of  these  very  many  are  doubdess  only  opUealiy 
double — that  is,  nearly  in  the  same  line  of  visual  direction,  but  at 
very  different  distances,  and  having  no  actual  relation  to  each  other. 
But  about  700  have  been  shown  to  undergo  such  changes  of  relative 
position  as  to  prove  their  physical  connexion  in  revolution ;  and 
binary  star-systems  are  now  recognised,  not  merely  by  proximity 
and  by  these  changes,  but  also  in  many  cases  by  actual  compu- 
tation of  the  elements  of  the  orbits  described  by  one  or  other  of 
the  connected  stars.  This  computation,  showing  in  some  in- 
stances remarkable  excentricities  of  orbit  and  long  periods  of 
revolution,  has  now  been  extended  to  about  sixteen  double  stare. 
One  of  these,  ^  Herculis,  has  already  twice  completed  its  circuit 
of  thirty  years  under  observation,  and  presented  the  actual  phe- 
nomenon of  the  occultation  of  one  fixed  star  by  another — sa 
eclipse  as  absolute  as  any  of  those  of  which  we  keep  record  in 
our  own  system.     The  calculation  of  two  particular  periods  of 
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revolution  of  double  stars  at  more  than  500  or  600  years 
respectively,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  scale  by  which  are 
measured  these  remote  movements  in  space;  and  we  c'hnnot 
better  illustrate  the  grandeur  and  completeness  of  the  research 
than  by  stating  that  Bessel,  having  determined  the  distance  of 
61  Cjgni,  a  double  star,  was  able,  from  this  and  from  the  orbital 
motions  already  ascertained,  to  deduce  the  mass  and  weight  of 
the  two  stars  thus  connected  by  mutual  attraction. 

We  can  but  advert,  in  passing,  to  the  curious  observations  of 
Struve  and  Arago  on  the  contrasted  and  complementary  colours 
of  many  of  the  double  stars,  and  must  follow  our  author  hastily 
through  the  further  questions  of  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
—of  the  proper  motion  of  our  own  sun  and  other  stars  in  space 
—and  of  the  existence  of  a  common  centre  of  gravity  and  revo- 
lution for  the  whole  sidereal  system,  to  which  our  Solar  system 
belongs.  To  some  of  these  topics  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  allude  in  the  way  of  illustration.  The  determination  of  the 
distance  of  certain  of  the  fixed  stars  is  one  of  the  achievements  of 
late  years ;  fulfilling  a  desire  of  much  longer  date,  which  had  been 
rendered  unavailing  by  imperfection  of  instruments,  the  difficulty 
of  separating  the  parallactic  and  proper  motions  of  stars,  and 
other  causes.  Abstractedly,  the  problem  of  finding  the  parallax 
is  a  simple  trigonometrical  one ;  and  astronomers  had  already 

i>Tovided  the  measure  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  a  base 
or  the  operation.  Yet  even  this  vast  base,  of  nearly  200 
Bullions  of  miles,  failed  to  render  any  assured  angle  of  parallax 
to  the  earlier  instruments  employed  in  the  attempt.  And  it  was 
not  until  Munich  had  furnished  its  admirable  refractors,  and 
micrometers  been  added  to  them  capable  of  designating  the 
60,000th  part  of  an  inch,  that  the  great  result  was  unequivocally 
obtained.  After  three  years  of  patient  observations,  begun  in 
1837,  Bessel  announced  the  discovery  of  the  parallax  of  61 
^Jgni,  and  the  wonderful  conclusion  as  to  distance  founded 
°pon  it,  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  The  certainty  of  the 
fact  was  fully  attested  by  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  annual 
^ibanges  in  the  place  of  the  star,  the  parallactic  variation  increasing 
wd  diminishing  precisely  as  ought  to  happen  in  relation  to  the 
^ual  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  variation  thus  cer- 
^  in  proof  was  so  small  in  itself  as  to  be  measured  by  an  angle 
of  scarcely  more  than  one- third  of  a  second — a  striking  example 
of  what  is  very  common  in  astronomy,  the  attainment  of  results 
•^hlime  in  fteir  Magnitude  by  methods  of  the  most  exquisite 
I'intiteness  and  refinement.  Even  in  this  very  minuteness  of 
^eam  there  is  something  of  grandeur,  seeing  what  are  the  objects 
attained.    He  must  be  a  man  of  obtuse  mind  who  can  regard 

with 
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with  indifference  the  slender  lines  of  spider-web  intersecting^  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  to  mark  the  exact  moment  when  the  star 
passes  its  axis — or  listen  without  emotion,  in  the  otherwise  silent 
Observatory,  to  the  measured  beats  of  the  clock,  which  records 
with  unerring  assurance  these  moments  of  transit.* 

Other  astronomers  were  at  work  at  the  same  time,  and  -with 
the  same  object  as  Bessel ;  and  the  labours  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  combined  and  compared  with  those  of  Struve,  of  an  earlier 
date,  have  given    the  parallax  and  distance  of  upwards  of  30 
stars — not  with  equal  certainty  in  every  case,  but  continually 
approximating  to  it.      Henderson  and  Maclear  obtained  a   pa- 
rallax of  nearly  one  second  for  a  Centauri,  the  finest  double  star 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  thus  placing  it  three  times  nearer  to 
us  than  61  Cygni  ;  while  a  Ijyx^^  another  bright  star,  yielded  to 
Struve  a  parallax  of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  second,  indi- 
cating thereby  a  distance  of  771,400  times  that  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  and  a  time  of  twelve  years  for  the  transmission  of  light 
to  us.     The  most  diligent  and  successful  obsen'er  in  this  part  of 
astronomy,  M.  Peters,  has  carried  the  determination  of  parallax 
in  some  cases  even   to  the  tenth  of  a  second — thus   indicating 
distances  which  we  may  well  hesitate  to  translate  into  numbers 
either  for  space  or  time.f     Such  research  is  likely  to  be  carried 
yet  further,  but  the  main  results  are  probably  now  ascertained. 
We  may  name  as  one  of  these  results,  the  proof  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  magnitude  of  stars,  derived  from  the  want  of 
any  proportion  between  their  degree  of  brightness    and   their 
parallax.     This  difference  might  have  been  supposed  probable, 
but  it  is  thus  rendered  almost  certain. 

The  actual  magnitude,  however,  of  any  of  the  stars  is  a  pro- 
blem hitherto  insuperable ;  and  probably  destined  ever  to  remain 
so,  seeing  that  the  best  telescopes  do  not  give  to  them  any  real 
disk  or  angular  diameter.  The  only  approach  to  a  solution  is 
through  comparative  photometrical  obser>'ations  on  the  light  of 
our  own  Sun,  and  certain  conspicuous  stars — a  method  open  to 
various  sources  of  error  in  its  progress,  and  rendered  doubtful  in 
its  results  by  our  ignorance  of  the  relative  intensity  of  light 
emitted  from  these  different  bodies.     The  intrinsic  brightness  of 

*  We  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Bond,  by  a  happy  adaptation  of  one  science  to 
another,  has  applied  an  electrical  apparatus  of  admirable  construction  to  the  still 
more  instantaneous  and  perfect  registration  of  astronomical  events. 

t  M.  Peters's  observations  are  recorded  in  Struve's  •  Etudes  d* Astronomic  Std- 
lidre  '^a  work  remarkable  among  all  others  of  our  time  for  its  profound  views  in 
this  department  of  the  science.  Had  we  room  for  it,  we  might  give,  what  we  do 
not  find  in  Baron  Humboldt's  volume,  an  account  of  the  refined  method  of  investi- 
gation by  which  M.  Struve  obtains,  first,  the  relative  mean  distance  of  the  stars 
classed  under  different  magnitudes ;  and  then,  by  reference  to  the  distances  actu- 
ally determined,  the  absolute  mean  distance  of  each  of  these  classes  of  stars. 

a  Centauri 
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a  Centanri  has  been  estimated  at  2^  times,  that  of  Sirius  even  at 
63  times  the  light  of  the  Sun ;  yet  are  we  not  entitled  to  draw 
thence  any  direct  conclusion  as  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
these  great  globes.  The  only  safe  inference  attainable  is  that 
stated  above,  of  great  diversity  of  size  among  them,  corresponding 
in  this  respect  to  the  conditions  of  our  own  planetaxy  system. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  volume  before  us  any  explicit  notice  of 
this  question ;  though  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  account  of  the 
various  photometrical  researches  recently  applied  to  the  stars. 

The  discovery  of  the  translation  of  our  own  Solar  system  in  space, 
and  of  the  absolute  motions  of  the  fixed  stars  (as  they  have  been 
termed),  is  another  of  the  achievements  of  modem  astronomy. 
We  have  hitherto,  indeed,  no  proof  that  any  body  in  the  universe 
is  stationary  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  and  all  present  evi* 
dence  tends  to  establish  the  universality  of  motion,  wherever 
there  is  matter  in  state  of  aggregation.  We  have  elsewhere,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  spoken  of  that  great  and  continuous 
movement  of  our  own  Sun  (fully  proved  by  observations  in  both 
hemispheres),  which  is  carrying  it  in  the  direction  of  a  point  in 
the  constellation  Hercules,  at  the  rate  of  .more  than  140  millions 
of  miles  every  year.  The  absolute  motions  ascertained  of  many 
other  stars — independently  of  the  orbital  revolutions  of  the  double 
stars,  and  with  deduction  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  procession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  aberration  of 
light,  and  parallax — attests  a  great  fact  in  the  economy  of  crea- 
tion, which  one  can  scarcely  regard  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
awe,  associated  as  it  is  with  evidence,  thus  wonderful,  of  the 
number,  magnitude,  and  distance  of  these  surrounding  worlds. 
The  amount  of  annual  motion  now  measured  in  di£ferent  stars 
varies  from  l-20th  of  a  second  to  nearly  8  seconds,  and  without  any 
relation  between  this  amount  and  the  brightness  of  the  star.  In 
the  2000  years  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  the  proper 
motion  of  Arctnrus  must  have  altered  the  position  of  this  star  in 
the  heavens  2i  diameters  of  the  Moon ;  while  one  of  the  stars  in 
the  Swan  must  have  moved  over  a  space  of  6  diameters  in  the 
same  period.  In  this  part  of  astronomy  especially,  time  cannot 
fail  to  confirm  and  extend  the  facts  ascertained,  and  to  enlarge 
the  conclusions  derived  from  them. 

While  treating  all  these  topics  with  his  wonted  ability  and 
care,  we  think  that  Humboldt  somewhat  too  hastily  passes  over 
the  question  of  a  common  centre  of  gravity  and  revolution  of  the 
sidereal  system ;  seeing  those  vast  labours  of  Madler  in  the  Obser- 
yatory  of  Dorpat,  which,  even  if  not  admitted  to  substantiate  his 
opinion,  do  yet  form  one  of  the  eras  in  sidereal  astronomy,  and  a 
basis  for  all  future  inquiry.     We  cannot  but  admire  the  skilful 
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approximations  by  wbich  be  narrowed  the  field  of  research  for  this 
great  centre :  limiting  it  first  to  the  constellation  Taurus  ;  and 
finally,  by  testing  the  proper  motions  of  each  star  in  this  region, 
locating  it  in  the  group  of  the  Pleiades  and  in  the  star  Alcyone, 
the  centre  of  this  group.  Of  the  fourteen  stars  which  the  telescope 
shows  to  be  clustered  round  Alcyone,  all  have  their  proper  motions 
in  the  same  direction  and  nearly  of  the  same  amount ;  and  ex- 
tending this  remark  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  stars  within  15^  of 
this  centre,  Madler  found  that  all  which  had  any  certain  proper 
motion  moved  in  such  exact  conformity  with  his  hypothesis, 
that  he  declared  he  would  abandon  it  if  one  star  could  be  found 
within  25"^  of  the  presumed  centre,  with  a  well-ascertained  motion 
in  an  opposite  direction.  If  we  might  allow  anything  of  romance 
to  blend  itself  with  pure  astronomy,  this  theory,  which  places 
amidst  the  Pleiades  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  univene  of  stars 
composing  our  system,  might  well  lay  hold  on  the  imagination. 
It  awakens  the  memory  of  the  many  passages  of  poetry  of  every 
age  by  which  this  beautiful  group  has  been  in  nome  sort  endeared 
to  us.  h  recalls  to  mind  the  classic  story  of  the  lost  Pleiad. 
In  the  aspect,  too,  of  these  stars  there  is  much  to  engage  the  fancy. 
They  are  seen,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  starless  space,  a  close 
and  brilliant  clustre — inviting  the  ^ye  to  number  them,  yet  by  their 
compression  making  it  barely  possible  to  do  so.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  an  old  English  astronomer,  Mitchell,  computed  the 
chances  as  more  than  half  a  million  to  one,  that  the  stars  of  the 
Pleiades  could  not  have  been  thus  arranged  by  accident;  and 
the  computation  has  been  sanctioned  by  later  authority.  They 
are  a  system  in  themselves,  and  in  their  concentration  and  con- 
ceivable magnitude  may  possibly  form  a  powerful  centre  of 
attraction  to  worlds  around  them. 

While  saying  thus  much  of  Mttdler*s  theory,  from  the  slight 
notice  of  it  in  the  Cosmos,  we  are  botmd  to  add  that  a  serious 
objection  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  Pleiades  lie '26**  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  it  is  scaorcely  passible  dynamically  to 
suppose  any  general  'movc^ment  of  rotation  oat  of  the  plane  of 
this  great  stnitum  of  Out  stellar  system.  To  settle  the  arduous 
question,  whether  a  rotation  of  the  Galaxy  in  its  own  plane  exists 
or  not,  Sir  J.  Herschel  proposes  the  assiduoult  observation  in 
right  ascension  and  polar  distance  df  a  certain  number  of  stars  in 
the  Milky  Way,  judidotrsly  selected  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
including  all  magnitudes  down  to  the  lowest  distinctly  observable; 
and  he  asserts  his  belief  that  a  strict  petveveraence  in  such  re*- 
search  for  thirty  or  forty  years  could  not  fail  to  settle  the  ques^ 
tion.     It  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  labour  thus  suggested.* 

*  OutliDes  of  Astronomy,  p.  589. 

The 
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The  Chapter  on  the  Nehulae  has  all  the  interest  i^hich  helongs 
to  a  master} J  outline  of  the  most  wonderful  department  of  human 
research.      AH  the  numerical  measures  of  space  and  time,  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing,  dwindle  into  nothing  when 
compared  with  those  which  the  nebulae  place  before  us.     Instead 
of  numbering  the  stars  of  a  system,  we   are   here  numbering 
teparate   systems  of  stars.    The  nebulse,   whose  places  in  the 
heavens  have  been  exactly  determined,  now  surpass  3600;  exceed- 
ingly varioiiis  in  outline,  superficial  extent,  and  intensity  of  light, 
hot  from  their  distance  rendering  it  uncertain  what  are  their  true 
relations  in  these  respects.     This  distance  is  one  strictly  iramea- 
surable.     The  calculated  distances  of  certain  of  the  fixed  stars,  of 
which   we    hare   already   spoken,   enormous  though  these    are, 
scarcely    famish  a  unit  for  the  comparison.     Approximations, 
indeed,  have  been  made,  but  by  methods  which  it  would  require 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  render  intelligible.  Without  expa- 
tiating then  on  this  point,  of  which  neither  language  nor  figures  can 
convey  any  true  conception,  we  may  state  generally  that  the  obser- 
vation of  die  nebulae  is  every  year  affording  facts  and  problems  of 
higher  interest    Here  are  separate  sjpstems  of  worlds,  numerous  as 
above  described,  and  each  comprising  probably  as  many  as  our 
own  vast  system  of  suns.    We  have  the  common  element  of  light, 
through  which  alone  indeed  we  know  of  their  existence.     Obser- 
vation has  disclosed  to  us  the  most  singular  varieties — not  merely 
in  the  visible  extent  of  these  nebulae,  which  simple  difference  of 
distance  might  prodnce^^but  also  in  their  configuration,   and 
manner  of    condensation   around  centres ;    implying  forces  of 
attraction  which,  in  default  of  knowledge  from  observation,  we 
may  reasonably  from  analogy  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  those 
governing  our  own  planetary  sjrstem.     Other  direct  means  of 
knowledge  regarding  them  we  do  not  yet  possess.     But  time  (if 
it  be  still  sufficiently  allotted  to  the  generations  of  man  on  the 
earth)  and  continuous  observation  by  instruments  of  large  and 
wtt-defined  power,  may  give  us  somewhat  nearer  access  to  the 
phjsieal  history  c^  these  remote  parts  of  the  Universe.     Every 
record  of  change  here  is  a  fact  gained  to  science. 

We  have  spoken  of  telescopes  of  l^rge  power,  because  such 
ve  essential  to  nebular  astronomy.  The  great  Reflector,  for 
which  Science  is  so  deeply  indebted  to  Lord  Rosse,  has,  by  its 
^duous  direction  to  the  nebulae,  afforded  three  results,  each 
showing  the  value  of  the  vast  telescopic  power  thus  obtained. 
^^  first  of  these  is  the  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  form 
&od  aspects  of  these  wonderful  aggregations  of  stars ;  a  result  well 
>^tested  by  the  remarkable  diffierences  of  certain  nebulae  as  seen 
^^^'oogh  the  telescope  of  six  feet  aperture,  or  through  one  of 

three 
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three  feet  only.  The  second  discovery  due  to  this  high  power 
is  the  extraordinary  tendency  to  a  spiral  arrangevnent  in  these 
nebular  systems  ;  so  frequent  and  so  distinctly  developed,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  accident  alone.  When  the  volume 
of  the  *  Cosmos '  before  us  was  published,  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  this  phenomenon  were  recognised.  They  have  since 
been  multiplied  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  multiplicity  and 
minuteness  of  observation ;  and  the  results  make  it  needful  to 
suppose  a  common  physical  cause  for  this  remarkable  eflTect. 
The  exact  and  beautiful  drawings  of  these  spiral  nebulse,  whidi 
we  owe  to  Lord  Rosse's  observatory,  scarcely  leave  a  doubt  that 
some  general  law  of  aggregation  and  distribution  has  more  or 
less  governed  them  all.  We  are  compelled,  however,  to  rest 
here;  for  neither  reason  nor  analogy  gives  us  any  knowledge 
of  forces  capable  of  fulfilling  these  physical  conditions.  If 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  be  still  the  main  element  of  power, 
as  we  have  ventured  to  suppose,  it  must  act  under  circumstances 
or  in  connexion  with  other  forces,  which  control  or  otherwise 
modify  its  effects.  But  in  pausing  of  necessity  at  this  point,  how 
sublime  is  the  resting-place  attained,  and  how  far  above  the 
objects  and  contemplations  which  beset  us  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  life ! 

The  third  great  result  derived  from  Lord  Rosse's  telescope, 
viz.  the  resolution  into  stars  of  many  nebulse,  before  unresolved, 
bears  closely  on  the  question,  so  much  agitated  of  late,  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  self-luminous  nebular  matter,  diffused  in  different 
parts  of  space,  and  forming  the  material  out  of  which  worlds  are 
aggregated,  and  systems  of  stars  brought  into  being.  This  theory, 
sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  and  plausible  at  least  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  own  planetary  system,  found  support  in  the  aspect 
of  such  unresolved  nebulous  lights  in  the  remote  heavens.  The 
simple  fact  that  progressive  increase  of  telescopic  power  has  in 
the  same  ratio  disclosed  to  us  these  luminous  masses  as  clusters 
of  innumerable  stars,  must  be  considered  a  cogent,  though  not 
decisive,  argument  against  it ;  the  nebulae  still  not  analyzed  pre- 
senting the  same  aspect  as  those  which  have  been  recently  thus 
resolved ;  and  awaiting,  perchance,  only  a  higher  power  given  to 
the  eye,  to  afford  the  same  results.  Furthermore,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted  whether  mere  nebulous  matter,  yet  uncondensed 
into  stars,  could,  from  distances  like  these,  radiate  light  apparently 
equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  nebulae  seen  to  be  composed  of  stars 
throughout.  The  whole  question,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  will 
be  felt  as  one  incapable  at  present  of  any  complete  solution. 
But  the  negative  upon  the  modem  nebular  theory  has  been 
strengthened;  and  those  bold  speculations  placed  in  abeyance, 

which 
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which  dealt  with  the  consolidation  of  worlds  as  if  it  were  matter 
of  familiar  observation,  and  wholly  within  the  compass  and  calcu- 
lation of  ordinary  science.  We  acknowledge  ourselves  of  the 
number  of  those  who  think  this  to  be  a  salutary  check,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  true  interests  and  most  legitimate  course  of 
physical  inquiry. 

Our  author  discusses  these  subjects  with  his  wonted  ability ; 
and  also  the  collateral  questions  as  to  the  existence  of  non- 
laminous  bodies  in  space ;  and  the  possible,  or  probable,  loss  of 
light  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  length  of  line  it  traverses  through 
the  heavens,   as  inferred    by  Struve  from  some  of  his  recent 
researches.*     These  loftier,  but  less  certain,  speculations  of  the 
Stellar  Astronomy  are  followed  by  a  series  of  chapters  on  our 
own  Solar  system;    including  the  Sun,  the  planets  and  their 
satellites,  comets,  the  ring  of  zodiacal  light,  and  meteoric  aste- 
roids.    This  part  of  Humboldt's  work  is  admirably  executed ; 
lucid  in  arrangement,  ample  in  details,  and  suggestive  throughout 
of  those  great  relations  and  inductions  which  form  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  every  science.    The  deficiencies  are  such  as  belong  chiefly 
to  the  date  of  publication,  recent  though  this  is.     The  number  of 
the  small  planets  recognized  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  has  been 
nearly  doubled  since  Humboldt's  record  of  them.     A  third  or 
inner  ring  of  Saturn  has  lately  been  discovered ;  while  the  conjoint 
researches  of  Struve  and  Bond  (the  latter  an  astronomer  of  whom 
America  may  justly  be  proud)  give  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  annnUr  system  of  Saturn  has,  since  the  time  of  Huyghens, 
heen  approaching  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  in  the  state  of  stable  equilibrium  which 
Laplace  supposed.     The  two  new  satellites  of  Uranus,  discovered 
bj  Lassell  in  October,  1851,  were  unknown  when  this  volume  of 
the  Cosmos  was  printed,  but  are  noticed  in  an  appendix  to  it. 
In  the  chapter  on  comets  there  is  a  full  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  witnessed  in  January,  1846, — the  separation, 
or  splitting,  of  Biela's  comet  into  two  distinct  bodies,  assuming 
different  lines  of  movement ;  and  Humboldt  expresses  the  anxiety 
common  to  all  astronomers,  for  the  evidence  derivable  from  the 
next  return  of  these  twin  comets  within  our  sphere  of  observation. 
The  return  took  place,  as  calculated,  in  the  autumn  of  1852 — the 
two  nuclei  were  re-discovered,  one  of  them  three  weeks  after  the 
other — ^much  further  separated  in  space,  and  affording  a  strong  pre- 
samption  that  these  two  bodies  are  detached  from  one  another  for 
ever.    The  phenomenon,  as  regards  our  knowledge,  is  unique 
and  not  reducible  to  any  ascertained  law ;  though,  perhaps,  not 

•  Etudes  d'Astronomie  Stellaire,  1847. 
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wholly  without  relation  to  some  of  the  aspects  and  changes  noted 
in  certain  other  comets  of  our  own  time* 

We  scarcely  know  whether  to  be  satisfied,  or  not,  with  our 
author*s  account  of  Mn  Adams's  participation  in  the  discoveiy 
of  the  planet  Neptune.  The  passages  alluding  to  it,  both  in  the 
text  and  notes,  have  obviously  been  carefully  studied  in  the 
phrases  employed  ;  yet  will  be  felt  by  many  as  hardly  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  circumstances.  We  quote  the  text  as 
being  the  portion  which  comes  more  directly  before  the  reader  of 
these  volumes. 

'  I  think  it  right  to  forbear  in  this  work  from  more  than  an  allusion 
to  the  certainly  earlier,  but  unpublished  labours — not,  therefore,  crowned 
by  recognized  8uoce68^K>f  the  highly  distinguished  and  acute  English 
geometrician,  Adams,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^  The  histori- 
cal facts  relating  to  these  labours,  and  to  Leverrier's  and  GaJle's  h^py 
discovery  of  the  new  planet,  are  related  ciroumstantially,  impartially, 
and  from  well  assured  sources  of  authority,  in  two  Memoirs^  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  Airy,  and  by  Bemhard  von  Lindenau.  Intellectual 
labours,  directed  almost  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  great  object, 
offer,  besides  the  spectacle  of  a  competition  honourable  to  both  com- 
petitors, an  interest  the  more  vivid  because  the  selection  of  the  processes 
employed  testifies  the  brilliant  state  of  the  higher  mathematical  know- 
ledge at  the  present  epoch.' 

We  ourselves  admit  fully  the  difficulty  of  the  case ;  but  we 
are  very  solicitous  that  Mr.  Adams's  merits  in  the  discovery 
should  not,  from  any  accidents  as  to  time  or  public  commu- 
nication, be  underrated  either  by  the  present  generation  or  by 
posterity ;  recollecting  especially  the  circumstance,  unnoticed  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  that  the  planet  was  first  seen  (though  not  at 
the  time  recognized  as  such)  through  a  telescope  directed  by 
Mr.  Adams's  suggestion  to  that  point  in  the  heavens,  which  his 
calculations  indicated  as  the  place  of  the  disturbing  body.* 

We  do  not  find  in  Humboldt's  account  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery any  notice  of  the  singular  differences  between  the  assumed 
elements  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  on  which  Leverrier  and 
Adams  founded  their  successful  calculations  as  to  its  place ;  and 
the  actual  elements  as  derived  from  present  observation,  and  from 

*  Without  wishiD^  to  raise  any  question  of  relative  merits,  M.  LeTerrier's  hi|^ 
reputation  will  admit  of  our  stating,  that  the  value  which  Mr.  Adams  affixed  to 
the  limits  of  the  inferior  axis  of  the  presumed  planet  was  considerably  nearer  the 
reality  than  that  assijped  by  his  competitor  in  this  remarkable  discovery. 

We  are  h^ypy  to  niad  that  Mr.  Adams  is  still  directing  his  great  mathematical 
powers  to  the  luivanoement  of  Astronomy.  In  sequel  to  the  correction  of  an  error 
m  Burckhardt*s  value  of  the  Moon's  parallax,  he  has  given  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Socie^,  affording  a  closer  approximatioa  than  that  of  Laplace  to  the  secular  varia- 
tions in  the  Moon's  mean  motion.  The  mere  notice  of  these  papers  will  show  the 
extraordinary  refinements  now  attained  in  all  the  methods  of  astronomical 
research. 

comparison 
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comparison  with  its  former  position,  when  seen,  without  recogni- 
tion of  its  planetary  character^  by  Lalande  fifty"«ight  years  ago* 
The  detection  of  th^-disooidances  is  mainly  due  to  the  American 
astronomers,  Walker  and  Pierce ;  and  they  have  led  the  latter  to 
affirm  that  &e  planet  Neptune  cannot  really  be  that  indicated  by 
the  calculations^  of  Leverrier  and  Adams  !^i-a  conclusion  much 
too  strange  and  startling  to  admit  of  easy  acquiescenoe.  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  in  his  *  Outlines  of  Astronomy,'  has  fully  and  happily 
elucidated  the  difBcnlty,  and  explained  the  error  of  this  conclusion, 
by  showing  that  the  exact  accuracy  of  the  assumed  or  predicted 
elements  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  successful  calculation 
of  the  place  of  the  planet  Some  points  still  remain  open  for 
solution  ;  but  they  are  such  as  future  observations,  cannot  fail  to 
determine ;  and  meanwhile  all  that  is  most  essential  in  the 
question  may  be  r^arded  as  finally  settled*  The  whole  history 
of  this  discovery  forms,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  remarkable 
passage  in  the  records  of  astronomy. 

In  closing  this  article,  which  we  have  sought  to  render  a  just 
and  impartial  review  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  may  add  that 
there  is  reason  to  expect  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
'  Cosmos '  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months.  The  specialty, 
as  well  as  importance,  of  the  subjects  it  will  probably  include, 
may  well  justify  a  separate  notice  at  some  future  time.  Mean- 
while, we  would  express  our  hope  that  it  may  be  presented  to  the 
English  reader  under  the  same  auspices  as  the  volumes  already 
published;  where  all  that  is  more  purely  scientific  bears  evi- 
dences of  that  clearness  and  accuracy  which  Colonel  Sabine's 
superintendence  was  sure  to  afford;  while  the  translator  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  peculiar  and  striking  phraseology  of 
the  original.  We  would  fain  hope  too  that  the  translation  may 
have  the  same  advantage,  of  being  submitted  to  the  revision  of 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  whose  affection  for  the  venerable  Hum- 
boldt renders  it  a  labour  of  love,  and  whose  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  literature  has  already  been  so  eminently  attested  to 
the  world. 


Art. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Jijumcd  of  a  Cruise  among  the  hlands  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  By  John  Elphinstone  Erskiae,  Capt.  R.N. 
London.     1853. 

2.  Four  Years  in  the  Pacific.  By  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Walpole,  R.N.     2  vols.     London.     1849. 

3.  Adventures  in  the  Pacific.  By  John  G)ulter,  M.D.  Dublin. 
1845. 

4.  Friendly  and  Fegee  Islands:  a  Missionary  Visit  to  various 
Stations  in  the  South  Seas.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry. 
London.     1850. 

5.  Second  Missionary  Visit.     By  the  same.     London.     1851. 

6.  Pitcaim's  Island  and  the  Islanders  in  1850.  By  Walter 
Brodie.     London.    185  J . 

7.  Pitcaim :  the  Islands^  tlue  Peopky  and  the  Pastor.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Boyles  Murray,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Chiistian  Knowledge.     London.     1853. 

TWENTY-THREE  years  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  vast 
changes  which  the  exertions  of  our  missionaries  were 
working  in  the  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific.'*'  Since  that  time, 
the  scene  of  action  has  become  greatly  enlarged ;  strange  revolu- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  fortunes  of  the  communities  within 
the  influence  of  Christian  enlightenment;  many  marvellous 
successes  have  been  achieved,  and  much  painful  defeat  sustained. 
As  far  as  mere  statistics  could  make  out  a  case  of  progress,  there 
is  ample  evidence  before  us  to  satisfy  the  sanguine  and  astonish 
the  sceptic.  It  was  an  old  topic  of  personal  argument  on  the 
Romish  side  in  religious  controversy,  to  contrast  their  vast 
though  somewhat  legendary  Eastern  and  Western  conquests,  and 
their  armies  of  confessors  and  martyrs,  with  the  scanty  results 
effected  by  the  much-vaunted  emissaries  of  wealthy  Protestantism. 
.  If  the  comparison  was  ever  unfavourable  to  us,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
80  for  some  generations.  Our  achievements  in  the  Pacific  will 
stand  any  test  of  figures — if  such  tests  were  so  valuable  as 
partisans  in  their  zeal  would  seem  to  make  them — against  aught 
that  Rome  has  to  show  of  real  progress  in  the  East,  even  with 
the  addition  of  what  is  now  but  matter  of  history — the  successes 
of  the  Jesuits  in  South  America.  And  the  lives  of  many  of 
our  champions  of  the  truth  in  Polynesia,  from  the  voyage  of  the 
good  ship  Duff  in  1797  to  this  day,  would  adorn  a  hagiology 
as  well  as  anything  that  is  honestly  recorded  of  the  successors 
of  Xavier.  But  far  better  would  it  be  for  all  to  cease  from 
such  vain  contests  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  no  party 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zliii.  p.  1-94. 
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has  cause  to  exult  in  its  missionary  victories ;  that  for  reasons 
which  have  never  been  well  studied  or  explained — ^though  far 
he  it  from  us  to  set  them  down  as  mere  inexplicable  mysteries 
of  Providence — there  has  not  been  that  measure  of  success 
accorded  to  the  'foolishness  of  preaching'  among  the  heathen 
in  these  later  times  which  attended  it  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church.  In  many  quarters,  zeal,  self-devotion,  and  martyrdom 
seem  to  have  been  expended  for  generations  with  little  or  no 
apparent  result;  in  others,  when  the  result  has  been  great  or 
sadden,  it  has  shown  but  little  sign  of  permanence.  The  tree, 
planted  by  modem  missionary  hands,  though  often  fair  and  flou- 
rishing, has  borne,  and  still  bears,  the  character  of  a  precarious 
exotic ;  multitudes,  and  even  whole  nations,  have  become  Chris- 
tians,  and  yet  appear  as  if  their  Christianity  could  not  live  on 
without  constant  supplies  of  foreign  teaching. 

All  this  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance ;  the  exceptions, 
happily,  are  numerous ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  vain  to  deny 
that  many  travellers  chronicle  with  a  kind   of  disappointment 
their  observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  most  advanced  regions 
of  Polynesia.     Something  of  this  may  be  owing  to  over-wrought 
expectations  and  unreasonable  fastidiousness,  much  to  the  mere 
lack  of  excitement,  produced  by  contrasting  the  homely  reality 
of  the  present  day  with  the  poetical  narratives   of  the  earlier 
periods ;  for  the  romance  of  the  first  conversions,  at  least  in  the 
well-known  and  classical  groups  of  the  archipelago,  is  past ;  the 
i«lols  of  old  adoration  are  nearly  gone ;  and  their  power,  perhaps, 
was  never  so  great  over  the  imaginations  of  their  excitable  but 
fickle  worshippers  as  among  Pagans  of  more  stubborn  stuff.     In 
some  locsdities  the  ancient  delusion  appears  to  subsist  solely  as  a 
bond  of  political  union  among  the  decaying  heathen  party,  which 
still  contests  the  last  ground  rather  in  obstinacy  than  belief;  in 
others,  it  is  cherished  by  a  few  aged  survivors  of  past  times ; 
elsewhere,  it  haunts  but  as  a  pale  and  feeble  spectre  the  secluded 
windward  beach,  or  mountain  lake,  or  volcanic  crater.     There  are 
districts  where  its  very  memory  seems  to  have  perished,  and  the 
old  tales  of  gods  and  monsters  are  preserved,  we  are  told,  only 
by  the  missionaries,  who  recount  them  to  their  pupils  as  amusing 
I^nds.    The  missionary  crew  of  the  Duff,  the  evangelizers  of  the 
Pacific,  are  dead  and  gone,  their  bones  scattered  over  the  count- 
less islands  of  the  great  deep ;  and  they  have  been  followed  by 
the  first  iconoclastic  generation  of  their  converts,  zealous,  pure, 
and  self-devoted,  many  of  them,  doubtless,  to  be  their  teachers' 
crown  of  rejoicing.     The  present  race  (in  the  islands  of  which 
we  speak^  are  bom  Christians,  and  are  for  the  most  part  an  edu- 
cated and  a  civilized  people,  as  far  as  mere  outwai'd  teaching 
VOL.  xciv.  NO.  CLXXXvii.  o  and 
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and  demeanoar  can  make  them  so.  But  with  all  this'coatinaed 
progress,  though  oftea  such  as  seemingly  to  justify  comparison 
between  these  islanders  and  ordinary  European  populations, 
there  are  many  observers  who  come  away  with  the  conviction  that 
much  is  wanting  to  place  them  really  on  or  near  a  level — that 
the  new  Christiana  are  deficient  in  the  internal  springs  of  action 
which  belong  to  older  communities,  even  though  excelling  them 
in  many  qualities  of  their  profession ;  that  they  are  yet  in  leading- 
strings,  said  must  needs  remain  so  until  a  generation  of  moie 
solidity  of  will  arises  under  missionaiy  teaching. 

We  will  not  here  pronounce  on  the  amount  of  truth  which 
there  may  be  in  these  views,  but  rather  refer  our  readers  to  the 
facts  themselves,  as  we  shall  have  more  fully  io  detail  them. 
There  is  in  the  mean  time  one  circumstance  in  reading  many 
of  the  narratives  now  before  us  which  produces  a  very  painful 
impression:  it  is  the  extreme  unfairness  which  has  been  too 
commonly  brought  to  bear  against  the  missionaries  and  their 
proceedings,  even  by  reporters  whose  substantial  good  intentions 
we  have  no  right  to  controvert.  Surely  their  work  was  one 
which,  whatever  exception  we  may  take  against  particular  views 
or  instruments,  ought  to  have  excited  the  sympathies,  not  merely 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  ^  religious  party ,^  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  but  of  all  who  do  not  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  con- 
templating human  degradation  as  a  kind  of  moral  necessity.  The 
object  of  these  devoted  men  was  to  redeem  the  nations  from  no 
mere  speculative  misbelief,  but  from  superstitions  the  most 
sanguinary  and  licentious.  Even  those  who  were  careless  as  to 
the  great  truths  which  the  Polynesians  had  to  learn  must  feel 
upon  reflection  that  merely  to  unteach  the  brutal  and  defiling 
lesson  of  ages  of  darkness  was  to  confer  a  priceless  blessing. 
Every  prejudice  should  surely  be  in  favour  of  the  men  who  have 
by  general  confession  accomplished  the  first  and  apparently 
most  laborious  part  of  their  task ;  instead  of  which  a  large  class 
of  writers  find  a  species  of  satisfaction  in  thinking  nothing  but 
evil.  Have  the  missionaries  succeeded  in  enforcing  severe  laws 
against  moral  laxity  ?  It  is  a  proof  of  their  tyranny  and  success 
in  making  hypocrites,  whose  '  morals,'  as  Captain  Beechey 
phrases  it  of  the  Tahitians,  ^  have  undergone  as  little  change  as 
their  costume  :*  ^  Un  peuple  sale,  triste,  paresseux,  et  dissimule, 
qui  ne  danse  plus,  qui^ne  rit  plus,'  as  M.  Dupetit  Thouars 
describes  them,  with  a  truly  Gallic  appreciation  of  '  what  con- 
stitutes a  state.'  Have  the  missionaries  failed  ?  It  proves  that 
their  religious  teaching  is  a  delusion  or  a  pretence.  Is  it  a 
mixed  case  in  which  the  Christianised  savages  retain  a  leaven  of 
the  habits  of  Pagan  times  as  partially  in  the  Navigators*  Islands 

and 
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and  Marquesas?  Then  tbeir  conversion  is  a  sham.  Have  the 
missionaries  laboriously  kept  European  traders  and  sailors  from 
too  close  contact  with  their  neophytes  ?  They  are  guilty,  like 
the  ancient  Christians,  of  *  hatred  of  the  human  race/  Have  they 
elaxed  these  precautions,  and  has  European  contact  brought  its 
attendant  disease  and  depravation  ?  Depopulation  and  physical 
degeneracy  are  laid  at  the  missionary's  door.  It  is  useless  to 
criticise  these  and  numerous  other  contradictory  allegations,  for 
all  of  which  we  could  give  chapter  and  verse,  from  the  pages 
of  honest  but  sorely  prejudiced  observers  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
once  for  all,  that  the  source  of  half  the  accusations  against  the 
missionaries  may  be  traced  to  the  grudge  of  men  whose  interest 
or  passions  have  been  thwarted  by  their  success  ;  and  the  currency 
of  these  accusations  to  their  repetition  by  superficial  observers, 
often  imbned  with  prejudices  against  ^  Methodism,'  and  proud  of 
a  supposed  acuteness  in  pointing  out  failures  under  an  outward 
appearance  of  success. 

It  is,  however,  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  observe  a 
marked  alteration  of  tone  in  the  better  class  of  recent  travellers, 
and  especially  those  naval  officers  from  whom  we  derive  so 
much  of  our  best  information.  The  *  Narrative'  of  Captain 
Wilkes,  for  example,  is  singularly  unprejudiced  and  modest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  missionaries.  The  latest  observer  of  all. 
Captain  Erskine,  in  the  very  sensible  and  perspicuous  work  we 
We  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may  pass  with  many  as 
almost  too  favourable  to  them  ;  but  how  advantageously  does  his 
tone  contrast  with  that  of  his  predecessors  at  the  head  of  British 
and  foieign  expeditions  some  thirty  years  ago  I  This  change  is 
mainly  owing,  doubtless,  to  some  little  progress  which  we  have 
made  since  then  in  religious  liberality  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  but  notice  in  passing,  that  it  is  oddly  contemporaneous- 
with  the  recent  hostile  proceedings  of  the  French  towards  Eng- 
lish and  American  missionaries. 

Happy  would  it  have  been,  however,  for  the  missionaries  and 
the  islanders  if  the  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies,  and  mis- 
onderstandings  of  friends,  had  been  the  worst  evils  they  had  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Europeans.  But  it  is  only  too  true  that 
whatever  shortcomings  their  labour  may  have  exhibited  are  owing 
much  less  to  errors  of  their  own  than  to  the  constant  interference 
and  evil  example  of  their  Christian  countrymen.  Their  histoxy  is 
fnU  of  instances  where  the  struggle  of  years  has  been  rendered 
to  all  appearance  vain  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  intrusion  of  some 
riotous  fleet  of  whalers,  or  by  the  arbitrary  interposition  of 
^me  foreign  '  Consul,'  with  his  list  of  grievances  and  demands. 
It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  in  1826  Lieut.  Percival^  of  the 
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United  States  schooner  Dolphin,  demanded  of  the  missionaxy 
Bingham,  at  Honolulu,  the  abolition  of  the  existing  law  against 
the  custom  of  the  native  women  visiting  trading  vessels  on  their 
arrival,  to  traffic  in  their  own  degradation.  His  men  raised  a 
riot,  in  which  Mr.  Bingham  was  nearly  killed. 

'  In  the  evening,'  says  Jarvis  in  his  '  History  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,'  Percival  waited  upon  the  chief,  and  declared  his  determina- 
tion not  to  leave  the  island  until  the  prohibition  was  repealed.  Awed 
by  his  threats,  and  wearied  by  importunity,  some  of  them  gave  a  tacit 
consent.  Numbers  of  women  immediately  went  on  board,  aud  when 
the  first  boat-load  pushed  off  a  shout  of  triumph  rang  through  the  ship- 
ping. The  delinquent  chiefs  were  severely  reprimanded  by  Kalar- 
moku  (the  regent).  But  the  authority  of  the  government  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  national  vessel  of  a  powerful  nation,  and  it  was 
long  before  it  could  be  re-established.  Lieut.  Percival  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  result,  and  his  further  determination  to  compel  the 
rescission  of  the  edict  at  the  Windward  Islands,  where  it  still  remained 
in  force.  His  vessel  remained  at  Honolulu  ten  weeks,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  immorality  for  which  he  had  so  successfully  interfered. 
So  odious  was  the  example,  that  his  vessel  has  ever  since  borne  the 
sobriquet  of  "  the  mischief-making  man-of-war."  * — ^p.  242. 

Nor  let  us  flatter  ourselves  that  the  representatives  of  British 
power  in  those  seas  have  less  to  answer  for.  We  could  cite  too 
many  instances  to  the  contrary.  It  is  with  shame  that  we  see 
enumerated  among  the  measures  of  the  ^  British  Commission  for 
the  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands '  in  1843  (during  Lord 
G.  Paulet's  ill-advised  and  disavowed  occupation)  *  the  licensing 
of  a  limited  number  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  at  the 
annual  rent  of  150  dollars,'  under  the  trivial  pretext  of  putting 
down  smuggling, — ^thus  abolishing  a  prohibition  which  had  been 
maintained  for  years  by  the  Christian  chiefs,  and  making  it  an 
act  of  the  English  power  to  supply  the  people  with  that  which  ex- 
perience had  proved  to  be  the  poison  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
ruin  of  their  religious  training.  Vet  this  point  had  been  actually 
urged  for  years  by  a  so-called  British  consul,  and  was  accomplished 
by  the  fear  of  British  cannon  I  Of  the  still  more  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  in  these  seas,  it  may  at  least  be  said,  that 
they  were  carried  through  with  no  hypocritical  pretence  of  regard 
for  the  missionaries  and  their  work.  While  the  priests  whom 
they  conveyed  came  to  declare  war  against  pagans  and  heretics 
alike,  the  officers  seem  mostly  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  what 
the  interesting  savages  really  required  was  a  truce  from  their 
psalm-singing  and  praying ; — 

<  that  this  mild  and  amiable  people  (to  use  the  language  attributed  to 
many  Europeans  by  Captain  Wilkes)  had  no  need  of  instruction  in 
divine  revelation :  that  they  would  have  been  much  happier  if  they  had 

been 
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been  left  to  follow  their  own  indinatloii:  and  that  they  have  been 
rendered  misefable  by  being  taught  their  responsibility  as  accountable 

beiags.' 

None  who  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  their  history  will 
wonder  at  the  irritable  fear  with  which  the  missionaries  regarded 
such  interruptions.     The  Jesuits  of  Spanish  America  were  so 
mach  on  their  guard  against  the  interference  of  private  adven- 
turers and  well-meaning  governments,  that  they  carried  out  their 
great  experiments  in  the  untrodden  forests,  and  kept  intruders 
at  a  distance  hy  a  cordon  of  scouts  and  sentinels.     The  teachers 
of  Polynesia,  dwelling  close  to  the  highway  of  nations,  had   no 
such  resources.     They  could  only  view,  with  impotent  fear,  the 
flags  congregating  in  their  harbours — the  traders  loaded  with 
contraband  goods   and   profligate  visitors — the  vessels   of  war 
arriving  at  the  invitation  of  busy  consuls,  big  with  appeals  to 
the  law  of  nations — or,  worst  of  all,  conveying  priests  of  another 
religion,  and  landing  them  in  defiance  of  the  *  persecuting  enact- 
ments* of  the  authorities.     For  our  own  parts,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  interferences  of  this  kind,  even  in  political  matters, 
were  wholly  unjustifiable,  unless  on  stronger  ground  than  has  been 
urged  for  them  in  almost  any  instance  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.   It  is  not  that  we  have  any  special  admiration  for  many 
particulars  of  the  theocratic  law,  as  at  present  administered  with 
more  or  less  success  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Pacific.     But  the 
whole  is  a  system  consistent  with  itself,  profoundly  reasoned  out 
on  certain  principles  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  unreclaimed 
human  nature,  and  is   at   present,  perhaps,  the   only  plan  by 
which  the  orderly  and  Christian  polity   now  created  can   be 
maintained.      He  who   interferes  with   what  he  may  consitler 
objectionable  portions,  breaks  down  the  authority  by  which  the 
whole  is  maintained,  and  we  could  wish  that  everv  such  rash  and 
mexperienced  innovator  were  compelled  to  propound  his  amend- 
nients,  as  among  the  Locrians  of  old,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck. 
It  is,  however,  thought  by  many,  that  the  missionary  govern- 
ment must  rapidly  pass  away  ;  that  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ttmst  shortly  be  filled  with  a  motley  European  population,  either 
governing,  or  extirpating,  or  producing  a  mixed  race  by  amal- 
gamation with  the  declining  natives.     For  the  present,  there 
IS  exaggeration  in  the  ordinary  notions  on  the  subject.     Except 
at  VVoahoo  and  Tahiti,  there  is  nothing  in  Polynesia  (omitting 
New  Zealand)  resembling  a  colonization  from  abroad.     There 
are  indeed  scattered  wanderers  from  Europe  and  the  States  to 
^  found  on  the  shores  of  frequented  and  unfrequented  islands, 
but  they  are  men  only ;  a  white  woman,  except  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  few  missionaries,  is  never  seen.     These  male 

stragglers 
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stragglers  intermarry  with  natives,  and  their  children  are  nndis* 
tinguishable  from  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  except  by  a  slight 
shade  of  colour.  As  yet,  therefore,  we  must  regard  the  white 
occupation  of  Polynesia  as  a  consummation  with  which  the  future 
may  be  pregnant,  but  which  need  not  enter  for  much  into  our 
speculations  on  the  immediate  destinies  and  progress  of  the  little 
communities  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  any  clear  conception  out  of 
the  confused  mass  of  ideas  which,  we  suspect,  the  name  of 
Polynesia  suggests  to  most  minds,  to  remember  the  distinction 
between  the  several  races  inhabiting  these  seas.  The  meridian 
180^  from  Greenwich  forms  a  kind  of  approximate  division 
between  the  two  races  which  have  been  respectively  called 
Polynesian  (proper)  and  Melanesian.  All  the  groups  inhabited 
by  the  former,  except  New  Zealand,  lie  to  the  east  of  this  line : 
all  to  the  westward  are  peopled  by  Melanesians ;  until,  in  New 
Guinea  and  Australia,  this  lowest  type  of  mankind  appears  to 
degenerate  into  the  inferior  family  somewhat  loosely  denominated 
the  ^  Arafooras.'  The  great  group  of  the  Fijis,  lying  close  to 
the  180th  meridian,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  tropical  group 
of  archipelagos,  is  peopled  by  a  tribe  whose  character  is  as  yet 
somewhat  problematical,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  both  families. 

The  Polynesians  proper,  or  Malayo-Polynesians,  occupy  all 
the  groups  of  which  the  names  have  become  so  familiar  to  the 
lover  of  adventure,  from  the  narratives  of  G)ok,  Vancouver,  and 
their  successors,  and  to  the  religious  public  as  the  scenes  of 
missionary  success.  These  noble  islanders,  who — at  least,  in 
their  hereditary  and  numerous  aristocracy — furnish  the  finest 
physical  type  of  man,  exhibit  over  a  space  of  some  50  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  (besides  insulated  New  Zealand)  a 
singular  uniformity  of  habits,  religion,  polity,  and  national  char 
racter,  and  have  shown  an  equally  remarkable  resemblance  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  have  received  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  have  thrown  aside  the 
usages  of  their  former  life,  and  (we  fear  we  must  add)  the  manner 
in  which  their  progress  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  arrested  at  a 
certain  point  of  development.  Whether  the  New  Zealanders — a 
people  alleged  to  possess  more  stamina  of  mental  constitution 
than  their  tropical  kinsfolks — will  exhibit  an  exception  in  this 
respect,  is  a  question  on  which  we  must  content  ourselves  at 
present  with  some  favourable  auguries :  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
solved. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  with  which  we  commence,  owe  their 
Christianity  to  American  missionaries.     The  first  instalments  of 

European 
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European  civilisatioii  were  doe,  however,  to  Vancouver,  who  paid 
tiion  more  than  one  protncted  visit,  and  who,  of  all  the  British 
officen  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  enledkiottB  in  these 
seas,  deserved  perhsps  the  highest  chsraeter  tor  hmnanitj  and 
poUcj.   Kamehameha,  *  the  lonely  one,'  the  then  reigning  sovereign 
at  Hawaii  (Owhyhee  of  Cook),  and  conqnerdr  of  the  rest  of  the 
group,  was  in  like  manner  the  most  remarkable  among  the  many 
able  chiefs  who  have  figured  in  Polynesia  since  European  inter- 
coune  began.    He  iVas  great  in  all  those  points  in  which  the 
epoch  of  tranaition   to  which  he  belonged  required  greatness; 
anineat  as  a  statesmati  and  a  warrior ;  a  quick  observer  of  the 
Bordties   in  which   European    supremacy  lay,   insomuch   that 
^nothing  in  intellectnal  or  physical  nature  that  arrested  his  atten- 
tion proved  beyond  his  grasp  f  and  a  great  performer  withal  in 
those  physical  feats  which  his  subjects  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
highest  mental  gifts.     At  the  festival  of  the  New  Year — a  kind 
oC  saturnalia  almost  all  over  the  world — he  used  to  exhibit  his 
dexterity  in  catching  spears  hurled  at  him  in  good  earnest  by  the 
strongest  of  his  warriors,     in  his  later  years  he  was  advised  to 
ahohsh  a  custom  so  dangerous  to  fads  person ;  but  he  answered 
^tfaat  he  was  as  able  to  catch  a  spear  as  any  man  to  throw  it/ 
He  occupies  in  the  history  of  his  race  the  position  of  some  of 
our  later  kings  of  the  middle  ages — connected  on  one  side  with 
the  days  of  the  strong  hand,  on  the  other  with  those  of  the  politic 
head.    He  encouraged  European  advances,  and  the  spread  of 
Christianxty,  but  never  himself  embraced  it,  regarding  it  appa-^ 
rently  as  an  useful  engine  of  policy.     He  died,  says  Captain 
Jnrien,  the  8th  May,  1819,  in  his  palace  of  Hawaii,  consisting 
of  six  huts  of  straw.      He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rio  Rio  (or 
*Iibo  liho/  according  to  the  now  fashionable  spelling),  other- 
wise Kamehameha  II.,  whose  power  was  miserably  cramped  by 
the  claims  of  co-ordinate  authority  which  many  of  the  late  King's 
idations,  both  male  and  female,  possessed  under  the  mysterious 
feudal  system  of  the  islanders.     The  principal   of  these   was 
l^humann,  the  dowager  Queen — *•  the  new  and  good  Kaahu- 
Blum,'  as  she  was  affectionately  termed  after  her  reception  into 
Christianity — the  great  protector  of  the  American  teachers  sent 
hy  the* Boston  Board  of  G>mmissioners  for  Foreign  Missions/ 
who  bad  by  this  time  established  themselves.     Their  historian 
<^s  her  the  rightful  political  guardian  of  the  kingdom;   the 
^'posite,  or  consular,  party  style  her  an  usurping  old  woman. 
At  all  events,  her  firm  friendship  with  Mr.  Bingham  was  the  main 
cement  of  the  Christian  party  in  the  troubled  times  which  followed, 
^  carried  the  cause  triumphantly  forward  toits  present  supremacy. 
Poor  Rio  Bio  himself;  the  '  fast '  King  of  the  Sandwich  Isluds, 

played 
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played  but  a  seoondaiy  part  in  these  transactions.  He  approved 
of  Christianity  indeed,  but  chiefly  as  conducive  to  what  a  native 
Sandwicher  has  termed  *  the  tide  of  free  eating,  which  deluged 
the  land ; '  as  getting  rid  of  all  the  vexatious  taboos  which  pro- 
hibited particular  aliments  to  this  or  that  sex,  or  to  both  in  com- 
mon, or  at  particular  seasons;  and  enabling  him  to  enjoy  his 
fish  and  ^poi'  with  his  wives  in  a  social  way,  without  the 
constant  dr^BMi  of  offended  priests  and  divinities.  Beyond  this 
his  conversion  did  not  proceed.  All  he  ootild  be  brought  to  do 
was  to  promise  Mr.  Bingham  that,  ^  after  pursuing  his  present 
course  for  five  years,  he  would  become  a  good  man.'  It  was 
apparently  to  escape  from  the  importunities  of  his  spiritual  in- 
structors that  he  departed  in  1825,  with  his  favourite  Queen  and 
suite,  to  visit  his  brother,  King  George  IV.,  in  London.  Manj 
of  us  may  yet  remember  the  amusement  produced  by  their  dingy 
Majesties,  and  the  crowds  which  used  to  watch  their  movements 
in  the  parks  and  theatres.  Both  King  and  Queen  died  in  London 
of  the  measles  ;*  the  chief  of  their  suite,  Boki  (brother  of  the 
'  prime  minister '  Kalaimoku,  otherwise  called  Billy  Pitt),  with  the 
survivors  of  the  party,  was  conveyed  with  much  honour  back  to 
Hawaii  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the  ^  Blonde.'  Boki,  unfortunately, 
was  little  worthy  of  the  attention  he  received,  especially  from  his 
fellow  minister,  Mr.  Canning.  He  was  a  restless  intriguer,  but 
of  small  capacity  ;  early  in  life  he  had  *  taken  a  turn '  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  having  been  christened  on  board  Captain 
Freycinet's  frigate^  but  ^  apparently  with  little  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on ; '  he  had  then  adopted  the  orthodox  or  Bostonian 
religion ;  on  his  return  from  England  he  headed  the  British  partj 
(which  we  are  sorry  to  say  was  the  heathen  one)  in  the  minority 
of  Kamehameha  III.,  the  younger  brother  of  Rio  Rio.  But  the 
cause  had  advanced  too  far  for  serious  opposition.  It  was  in 
1825  that  idolatry  received  the  final  blow  which  proved  its  de- 
struction. The  awful  lake  of  boiling  lava  which  is  some  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  four  hundred  feet  deep,  is  to  every 
explorer  of  Hawaii  a  spectacle  of  terrific  sublimity ;  to  the  natives 
it  was  an  object  of  superstitious  dread.  At  long  intervals  of 
many  years  the  molten  mass  overflowed  its  banks.  *  The  track 
of  the  last  fiery  flood,'  says  Lieutenant  Walpole,  ^  is  now  a  vast 
plain  of  solid  lava  extending  to  the  sea,  in  many  parts  three  miles 
in  breadth.     It  levelled  forests,  melted  rocks,  cleared  all  in  its 

Erogress,  and,  pouring  into  the  ocean,  heated  it  for  miles,  and  i 
illed  thousands  of  fish.'      The  people  were  accustomed  to  pro- 
pitiate with  offerings  the  great  fire-goddess  Pele,  who  was  sup-i 

♦  The  particulars  of  their  deaths,  as  well  as  seyeral  other  circumstances  relative  I 
to  their  yisit  to  London,  are  related  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxzv.  p.  43(MS9i  I 

posed^ 
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posed  to  dwell  in  the  tremendous  crater.  Kapiolani,  a  chieftainess 
of  high  rank,  dared  her  vengeance  bj  casting  the  *  sacred  berries' 
iato  the  lava,  and  the  tame  submission  of  the  goddess  to  the 
insult  was  fatel  to  her  power.  Bold  probably  found  that  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  side,  and  ultimately,  in  imitation  of  American 
and  Britisb  example,  he  seems  to  hare  felt  it  a  duty  to  extend 
the  supremacy  of  his  people  over  inferior  races,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  '  open  up  new  channels  of  trade ; '  he  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  '  annex '  some  of  the  New  Hebrides,  said  to  abound 
in  sandal- wood,  and  he  and  his  crew  were  never  heard  of  more. 

In  1827  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  With  vast  archipelagos  still  lying  in  heathen 
darkness  around  them,  it  does  appear  the  strangest  perversion  of 
reli^ous  principle  which  could  induce  the  priests  of  Rome 
purposely  to  select  the  oldest  seats  of  Polynesian  Christianity, 
Hawaii  and  Tahiti,  as  the  head-quarters  for  their  operations,  and 
to  sow  all  the  bitter  seeds  of  controversy  among  a  people  just 
instracted  in  the  elements  of  the  Gospel.  *To  those,'  Captain 
Erskine  well  observes,  ^  who  believe  that  the  substitution  of  any 
fonn  of  Christianity  for  the  former  heathen  superstitions  and 
barbarities  is  a  desirable  consummation,  it  would  seem  almost 
saperflnous  to  urge  that  the  rivalries  of  two  sects  which  the  natives 
take  for  two  distinct  religions,  cannot  but  weaken  their  confidence 
in  both  and  retard  materially  the  wished-for  change.^  As  is  well 
known,  the  governing  party  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  no  doubt 
i.  under  missionary  influence,  expelled  the  intruders.  On  the  prin- 
:.    ciplcs  received  among  ourselves,  there  is  of  course  no  justifying 

I  the  proceeding.     But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  apply  these 

II  principles  to  barbarous  islander^^ust  struggling  into  Christianity ; 
It  nmch  more  to  make  such  pro<^eedings  the  ground  of  armed  inter- 
rai  ference  with  a  people  whom  the  great  Powers  had  formally 
Us     admitted  into  the  rank  of  independent  communities ;   and  whose 

ir-  rights  we  were  as  much  bound  to  respect  as  those  of  the  Grand 
iv  Dnke  of  Tuscany  or  the  King  of  Naples.  In  1831  was  witnessed, 
la  ^hat  we  must  term,  borrowing  a  once  famous  diplomatic  phrase, 
al;    the  « untoward'  incidmt  of  a  British  officer,  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 

^  joining  with  the  Frenchman,  Dupetit  Thouars,  to  compel  this 
a  \-i  independent  people  to  admit  the  foreign  priests  whom  they  had 
J  nil*  three  times  resolutely  declined  to  receive.  We  have  learned 
in ';  better  since :  the  proceedings  of  our  French  neighbours  have  at 
s,  1^  least  cured  us,  we  may  hope,  of  this  particular  form  of  spurious 
0  f  liberalism. 
s  i^i:  I  In  the  mean  time,  the  internal  history  of  the  islands,  instead 

lirj  tf  *^®  ^Id  heathen  ciril  wars,  is  chiefly  filled  for  many  years  with 
^^  me  endless  opposition  between  the  missionaries  and  the  foreign 
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residents,  who  'were  jearlj  increasing  in  power  and  nnmberB. 
The  foimery  however,  long  succeeded  in  maintaining  and  stiengtb* 
ening  their  influence.  Under  the  supertntendence  of  Mr.  Bin^ 
ham,  the  heathen  customs  were  superseded  by  Christian  law,  to 
which  no  other  objection  has  been  made  than  that  of  over- 
strictness.  Education  became  generally  diffused ;  the  schools 
counted  twenty  thousand  pupils;  but  these  were  instructed  in 
their  native  language,  not  in  English — one  of  the  points  in  whicli 
the  policy  of  their  teachers  has  been  most  impugned,  and 
which  doubtless  arose  [from  their  solicitude  to  keep  their  con- 
verts under  their  own  discipline.  The  same  course  has  been 
very  generally  followed  by  the  missionaries  throughout  Poly- 
nesia, and  even  in  New  Zealand,  where  its  expediency  might 
appear  most  doubtful.  In  1840  Mr.  Bingham  left  the  scene 
of  his  twenty  years'  labours,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  ; 
we  know  nothing  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  remarkable 
personage,  but  he  seems  to  have  possessed  tiie  most  oi^anizing^ 
head  of  all  the  men  whom  the  missionary  institutions  have  sent 
to  the  South  Seas,  except  perhaps  John  Williams,  who  died  a 
martyr  at  Erromango. 

We  doubt  whether  the  mantle  of  Bingham  has  fallen  on  any  of 
his  successors.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  meagre  materials 
before  us,  theb  interference  with  political  affairs  has  been 
still  more  direct  than  his,  and  at  the  same  time  less  sagacious. 
They  should  have  better  comprehended  the  times,  and  seen  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  missionary  institutions  in  their 
purity  in  a  community  so  exposed  to  daily  increasing  foreign 
influences.  The  ^  constitution  of  1840,'  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Judd  and  Mr.  Richards,  is  a  strange  compound  of 
old  Puritan  principles,  modem  Yankee  notions,  and  the  intricate 
feudalism  of  the  natives.  It  establishes  the  hereditary  royalty  of 
Kamehameha  III.,  in  whom,  moreover,  it  vests  the  ultimate 
ownership  of  all  the  soil ;  but  his  power  is  shared  by  a  ^  council 
of  nobles,'  and  is  subject  to  the  strange  provision  that  ^  die  king 
shall  appoint  some  chief  of  rank  and  abiUty  as  his  particular 
minister,  whose  title  shall  be  ^  Premier  of  the  Kingdom."  The 
king  shall  not  act  without  the  knowledge  ot  the  premier,  nor 
shall  the  premier  act  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king,*  and 
each,  king  or  premier,  may  veto  the  acts  of  the  other.  This 
curious  personage,  who  must  live  on  singular  terms  with  his 
sovereign,  since  neither  can  by  any  constitutional  means  get  rid 
of  the  other,  possesses  in  reality,  under  the  absurd  name  of  pre« 
mier,  that  kind  of  co-ordinate  authority  which,  through  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  royal  races,  springs  up  naturally  in  semi^civilised 
nations,  strongly  attached  to  hereditaiy  royalty,  and  which  wan 
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exercised  in  other  times  and  oooatries  by  grand  viziers  and 
majors  of  the  palace.  Ladies  are  not  onlj  admissible  to  these 
dignities,  but  have  some  advantage  in  the  line  of  descent.  The 
premier  in  office  in  1847  was  Kekaohuli,  ^  the  Big-Mouthed 
Woman,'  the  youngest  of  Rio  Bio's  queens,  who  must  now  (if 
still  alive)  be  approaching  a  dignified  and  premier-like  age. 

In  the  Island  of  Woahoo  is  a  school  which  must  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  it  is 
there  that  the  beir  to  the  throne,  the  future  premier,  and  the  suc^ 
cessors  of  the  principal  chiefs  are  educated.     The  scholars,  who 
at  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Walpole's  visit  in  1847  were  iMrteen 
in  number,  are  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  the  full-grown 
man  down  to  the  litde  child  of  five.     The  education,  which  is 
excellent,  is  here  carried  on  in  the  English  language,  and  the 
elder  pupils  conversed  intelligently  with  Lieutenant  Walpole  on 
the  best  productions  of  modmi  literature.     *  The  masters  jiay,' 
he  adds,  '  that  in  all  the  early  parts  of  their  education  they  are 
oceedingly  quick,  but  not  in  the  higher  branches  ;  that  they  have 
excellent  memoiies,  and  learn  by  rote  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
but  will  not  exercise   their  thinking  faculties.'      This  is  the 
barrier  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  civilised  savages  to  pass.     In  the 
uland  of  Maui  are  two  seminaries,  one  for  girls,  and  the  other 
for  boys,  which  were  set  up  with  the  avowed  intention  that  the 
scholars  of  the  respective  establishments  should  ultimately  marry 
each  other.      When  Captain  Wilkes  was  there  in  1841,  there 
were  about  eigh^  girls  in  the  female  school,  and  the  first  courtship 
was  then  going  on  by  letter  with  an  adventurous  youth  in  the 
male  institution. 

The  conduct  of  this  Christian  community,  notwithstanding  the 
oonuption  of  the  higher  classes,  would  on  the  whole  bear  ad- 
Taotageous  comparison  with  that  of  the  best  regulated  societies 
of  the  old  world.  It  were  strange,  indeed,  if  the  success  of  the 
teachers  had  been  greater  than  this,  considering  the  influences  so 
long  at  work  against  them.  But  the  mixed  European  part  of  the 
community — not  to  speak  of  Chinese,  and  other  strange  visitors 
from  remote  parts  of  the  Pacific,  who  help  to  constitute  the 
medley — ^has  long  overpowered,  at  least  in  the  Island  of  Woahoo, 
the  native  element.  Honolulu,  its  capital,  has  been  for  many 
jears  the  chief  commercial  station  of  Polynesia,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  great  annual  whaling  fleet  from  the  States. 
It  now  boasts  its  theatres,  chunches,  hotels,  institutions,  rival 
^^spapers  in  the  missionary  and  *  resident'  interest,  living  by 
i&Qtual  onslaught ;  the  '  best  billiaid-room  in  the  world,'  and  all 
^  resources  of  American  civilisation.  The  ^  ball  of  the  minister 
for  foreign  afiairs,'  attended  by  Lieutenant  Walpole,  *  was  very 

gay: 
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gay :  chiefs,  in  tight  coats,  looking  hot  and  blown ;  chiefesses, 
very  much  as  if  in  prison  in  their  white  dresses ;  and  the  poor 
king,  excessively  bored  with  himself  and  his  minister,  who  stuck 
close  to  him/  The  lower  order  of  natives  have  not  yet  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  trammels  of  European  clothing.  They  are 
forbidden  to  appear  in  the  settlements  without  trowsers,  but 
the  instant  they  get  beyond  the  full-dress  confines  they  pull 
them  off,  and  tie  them  by  the  legs  round  their  necks.  The  chiefs 
again  build  stone  houses  in  imitation  of  the  Europeans,  while 
the  people  appear  to  have  improved  little,  if  at  all,  upon  their 
original  habitations.  Even  the  King  escapes  when  he  can  from  his 
state  apartments  to  take  his  ease  in  a  hut  upon  the  primitive  plan. 
The  ominous  decrease,  so  long  predicated,  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, seems  to  continue.  We  have,  indeed,  little  confidence 
in  the  '  cens^is '  occasionally  taken  ;*  but  the  returns  of  deaths  and 
births  tell  a  clearer  story.  The  former  seem  generally  to  double 
the  latter ;  in  1849  the  registered  deaths  were  4320,  the  births  only 
1422.  In  the  past  year  (1853)  small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping- 
cough  are  said  to  have  produced  a  fearful  mortality.  Profligacy 
has  contributed  to  thin  the  highest  ranks;  the  *  house  of 
nobles'  had  fallen  in  a  very  few  years,  according  to  one  authority, 
from  its  sixteen  original  members  to  eleven.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
prevalent  dissolution  of  old  ties  and  ideas,  religious  and  political 
dissensions  thrive  abundantly.  The  Romanists — headed  by  an 
Abbe  of  great  accomplishments  and  missionary  merit — constitute 
a  distinct  party,  though  not,  it  is  said,  a  numerous  one.  Paganism 
itself  is  thought  to  lurk  once  more  in  some  of  the  nearly  dis- 
peopled tracts  of  the  interior  of  Hawaii  ;  perhaps,  too,  portentous 
combinations  of  the  old  and  new  religion.  A  few  years  ago,  we 
are  told,  a  sect  arose  *  which  promulgated  that  there  were  three 
Gods, — Jehovah,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Hapu,  a  former  prophetess.* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  this  last  autumn, 
of  monster  petitions  addressed  to  the  king,  '  to  dismiss  the 
Judd  and  Armstrong  ministry,'  and  threats  of  revolution  if 
this  demand  be  not  complied  with,  followed,  even  since  we 
began  this  article,  by  the  strange  homily  in  favour  of  annexation 
delivered  by  the  American  consul,  Luther  Severance.  To  crown 
the  whole,  it  is  seriously  stated  that  a  large  inunigration  of 
Russians  into  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  in  prospect !  Wc  must 
leave  these  discordant  atoms — brought  so  strangely  together  by 
the  agency  of  modem  zeal  and  modem  commerce — ^to  unite  or 
jostle,  as  they  may ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  missionary  or 
Puritan  element,  introduced  by  the  good  Bostonians,  will  con- 

«  According  to  that  of  1836,  the  population  was  108,579,  and  it  hag  con- 
nderably  diminished  since. 

stitute 
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stitote  for  a  long  while  a  marked  ingredient  in  the  general  mass ; 
and  not  impossible  that  it  may  continue  to  leaven  the  whole. 

Tahiti,  the  principal  of  the  Societt  Islands,  is  the  classical 

ground  of  missionary  enterprise  in  the  South  Seas,  but  there, 

as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  period  of  conflict  with  heathenism 

bas  long   passed  by.     Notwithstanding   the  outward  peace  of 

this  litde    community,  an  opinion   is  rapidly  gaining  ground 

that  the  real  life  of  Christianity  is  fast  decaying  among  them. 

Some  German  physiologists  believe  in  a  recurring  condition  of 

the  human   frame,  which  they  call   *  entspannung,'  or  relaxa^ 

tion,  in  which  the  powers  of  life  cease  all  at  once  to  exhibit 

their  ordinary  vigour:  the  nerves  are  unstrung,  the  pulse  languid, 

the  strength  diminished,  the  appetite  precarious.     This,  they 

add,  is  but  a  temporary  state ;  a  provision  of  nature  to  strengthen 

the  functions  thus  suspended  by  a  transitory  holiday.    Something 

like  this  fancied  ^  entspannung '  has  come,  as  some  think,  over 

the  Polynesian  race,  in  Tahiti  and  elsewhere,  after  the  strain  of 

the  first  conversion — a  recurrence  to  the  dreamy  slothful  habits 

of  the  savage,  without  his  intervals   of  fierce  exertion,  and  a 

mechanical  performance  of  the  duties  exacted  by  the  new  religion, 

without  apparent  zeal  or  interest.    Nor  do  the  missionaries  them- 

seWes  altogether  oppose  this  view.    Captain  Wilkes  observes  that 

he  found  them  at  Tahiti  far  from  disposed  to  overrate  their  own 

saccess.     Their  inclination  has  been  rather  to  contrast  the  warm 

faith  of  the  first  generation  with  the  deadness  of  their  present 

flocks.     But  many  have  added  worse  features  to  the  picture,  and 

tell  ns  that  ^  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  have  lost 

all  their  originality,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  many,  alas  I 

of  the  vices  of  civilisation  and  most  of  the  follies  of  the  savage/ 

In  short,  Tahitian  religion  is  represented  to  be  something  like 

the  great  Tahitian  cathedral,  which  was  the  joy  of  Kiag  Pomare's 

heart — an  edifice  of  splendid  dimensions  and  fine  though  simple 

architecture,  capable  of  holding  4000  people,  but  built  of  materials 

which  could  last  for  a  few  years  only,  and  long  since  stricken  with 

tapid  tropical  decay.    Finally,  the  population  has  been  represented 

as  fearfully  dwindled — sunk,  in  Tahiti,  from  the  supposed  hundred 

thousand  of  early  times  to  a  feeble  remnant  of  8000  or  10,000, 

who  have  partially  drawn  to  the  coast  and  left  the  interior  deserted. 

The  classical  valley  of  M atavai,  once  the  chosen  dwelling  of  chiefs 

and  their  attendant  multitudes,  is  now,  they  say,  only  a  lovely 

wilderness  ;  and  the  plaintive  Sibylline  proverb  of  the  natives  is 

approaching  its  completion:    *The  hibiscus   shall  spread,  the 

coral  shall  grow,  hut  man  shall  cease.' 

On  this  last  head  we  will  only  observe  that  there  seems  reason 
to  think  that  the  decline  of  population  is  arrested,  and  is  now  on 

the 
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the  increase ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  number  of  8000,  popularly 
assigned  by  the  missionaries  to  Tahiti,  must  be  much  too  small 
But,  as  to  the  more  general  subject,  we  own  that  we  receive  the 
accounts  of  Tahitian  immorality,  and  the  reported  failure  of 
Christianity  to  purify  the  people,  with  very  great  allowances. 
We  have  rarely  read  a  statement  of  this  description  in  which  the 
writer  was  not  obviously  under  one  or  other  of  the  distorting 
influences  we  have  already  mentioned.  Most  of  the  knowledge, 
also,  of  the  objectors  seems  confined  to  the  habits  of  the  people  at 
the  few  harbours  of  the  islands.  But  when  we  can  get  hold  of  an 
unprejudiced  observer — one,  above  all,  who  forms  his  judgment 
in  the  fair  way,  that  is,  by  comparison,  and  is  fresh  from  his  dis- 
gust at  the  profligacy  of  South  Sea  ports  and  the  heathen  savagery 
of  unconverted  islands — we  find  him  rather  inclined  to  draw  too 
favourable  a  picture  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  introduced  at 
Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  or  in  the  Navigators*  or  Friendly  Islands. 
Let  us  take,  as  one  example  among  many,  the  following  passage 
from  the  plain  and  very  truth-like  narrative  of  Dr.  Coulter,  late 
surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Stratford.     He  visited  Tahiti  in  1836  :— 

*  It  is  from  such  a  transition  as  I  have  just  passed  through — from  the 
heathen  in  all  his  naked  barbarism  to  the  mild,  Christianized  native-- 
that  one  could  at  once  feel  and  know  where  the  missionary  had  been, 
and  where  Christianity  was  established.  .  .  .  Here  all  was  peace ;  man 
and  nature  were  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  power  of  religion 
had  completely  altered  the  naturally  uncontrolled  character  of  the 
native,  and  effectually  subdued  barbarism.  The  former  history  of  these 
islanders  is  well  known  to  all  readers.  They  were  g^lty  of  every  bed 
and  profane  act.  In&nticide  and  human  sacrifices,  in  aJl  their  horrid 
shapes,  were  common  occurrences.  Utter  abandonment  and  licentious- 
ness prevailed  over  these  islands.  What  are  they  now  ?  The  query 
may  be  answered  in  a  few  words — ^they  are  far  more  decided  Christiaos 
than  the  chief  part  of  their  civilized  visitors.  It  is  not  at  all  an 
unusual  thing  to  hear  a  native  at  Tahiti  lecture  an  European  on  hia 
badness  and  want  of  religion.  As  usual  in  those  seas,  where  the 
shippings  lie  is  the  worst.  I  have  been  all  through  Tahiti,  and  round 
the  various  stations,  and  I  must  say  the  only  habitual  wickedness  1 
saw  or  heard  of  was  at  Papete.  In  other  districts,  fiir  from  the  har 
hour,  it  was  delightful  to  spend  time  with  the  natives.  In  fact,  during 
my  different  visits  to  Tahiti,  I  avoided  Papete  as  much  as  possible — 1 
did  not  like  it.  The  white  residents  there  were  a  sordid,  speculative 
set.  The  contrast  was  even  greater  on  Saturday  (for  that  is  thi 
Tahitian  sabbath  *)  in  the  churches.  In  the  native  one  there  was 
dense  congregation ;  eveiy  one  occupying  their  respective  seats :  th( 
English  church,  though  very  small,  was  not  half  filled.' — Advenittre 
in  the  Pacific,  p.  268. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  day  by  the  missionaries  in  their  first  voyage 
The  French  have  now  re-established  the  European  Sunday. 

Beside 
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Besides  the  mercantile  whites  of  whom  Dr.  Coulter  speaks, 
who  prefer  gain  to  godliness,  Papete  is  the  resort  of  runaway 
cxmvicts  from  the  English  settlements,  and  of  deserters  from  mer- 
dumt-yessels, — men,  says  Captain  Wilkes,  addicted  to  every 
ipecies  of  crime,  and  who  exert  a  most  pernicious  influence  on 
&  population  of  the  place.  The  morality  of  a  nation  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  conduct  of  its  vagabonds. 

Events  were  approaching  which  were  to  display  the  Tahitian 
dttracter  in  a  new  light.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  history 
ef  the  establishment  of  the  French  ^  Protectorate,'  once  the  sub- 
ject of  such  fierce  debate.  Public  opinion,  in  France,  as  else- 
where, has,  we  believe,  pronounced  the  verdict  on  it  long  ago. 
We  cannot  but  r^^et  that  one  of  her  most  honoured  statesmen 
dKrald  have  been  the  instrument  of  it,  and  that  he  should  have 
leen  seduced  by  the  religious  zeal  of  an  admirable  princess, 
ind  the  national  pride  of  unworthy  politicians,  into  wasting  life, 
nd  money,  and  credit,  on  the  barren  enterprise  of  establishing 
%  'political  influence,'  where  France  had  neither  political  nor 
cmunercial  interests.  His  own  sagacity,  unwarped  by  extraneous 
motives,  would  have  easily  foreseen  that  the  hoisting  the  flag  of 
kk  country  on  a  few  insulated  points,  and  the  occasional  visits 
;  of  her  admirable  men-of-war,  in  an  ocean  absolutely  swarming 
vith  English  and  American  commercial  fleets,  coidd  have  no 
effect  but  that  of  exciting  against  her  the  jealousy  of  the  powers 
whose  hands  the  destiny  of  Polynesia  was  unavoidably  placed ; 
Vid  that  through  their  influence,  and  still  more  by  the  effect  of 
Ae  deeds  of  violence  which  were  necessary  to  establish  this  local 
npremacy,  a  kind  of  unreasoning  hate  of  the  '  Wee- Wees  '  would 
Wcome  a  prevailing  feeling  of  the  natives.  It  was  in  1843  that 
the  agents  of  his  policy  first  resorted  to  force  at  Tahiti,  in  behalf 
of  a '  jeune  princesse,  sans  armes,  sans  conseil,  abandonnee  aux 
Tolontes  d'une  societe  ambitieuse  et  exigeante,'  while  poor  Pomare 
loself,  and  nearly  all  her  subjects,  repudiated  the  profTered 
|rotection,  and  took  up  arms  for  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of 
dieir  religion  and  nationality.  Then  these  brave  islanders 
ihowed,  that,  while  many  years  of  missionary  discipline  had  not 
IDuerved  in  the  slightest  degree  the  warlike  vigour  of  their 
iBce,  it  had  substituted  for  the  ferocity  of  old  times  that  high 
iddvalrous  sense  of  military  duty — that  almost  timid  shrinking 
ifiom  aught  that  could  be  construed  into  outrage  or  excess — 
iwhich  were  equally  observable  in  the  gallant  Maories  during  the 
♦last  New  Zealand  rebellion.  Five  times,  between  March  and 
iMay  1845,  they  engaged  the  French  in  no  unequal  conflict — once 
fliey  carried  a  redoubt  by  dashing  directly  over  the  grassy 
-hastions    and   overpowering   the    astonished    garrison.      Their 
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favourite  leader  was  a  Maltese— one  Victor — ^in  whose  name 
they  seem  to  have  fancied  some  good  augury,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  British  Queen.  It  is  said  that  thej 
often  brought  2000  or  3000,  once  5000  warriors  into  action— a 
thing  obviously  irreconcilable  with  the  missionary  supposition 
of  a  population  of  8000,  of  whom  a  considerable  number,  more- 
over, was  on  the  French  side. 

*  Several  places  were  pointed  ouc'  (to  Lieutenant  Walpole)  ^  where  the 
Frenchmen  who  fell  in  one  of  these  actions  had  been  buried,  nor  was 
one  (asserted  my  informant,  an  Englishman)  rifled  or  stripped;  hs 
arms  and  powder  only  were  taken  from  him.  Could  any  civilised 
country  say  as  much  ?  One  only  was  buried  in  the  road :  ^  Over  that 
let  good  men  tread,"  they  said.  "  We  killed  him,  our  own  countiymao, 
who  tried  to  betray  us  for  money  to  the  French."  * 

And  it  must  be  said  that  the  French  met  this  generous  hos- 
tility as  it  deserved.  They  seem  in  general  to  have  spared  the 
natives  as  far  as  they  could,  and  to  have  employed  their  formi- 
dable powers  of  destruction  with  much  reluctance.  The  Ta- 
hitians  gave  way  at  last;  harassed  by  intemal  divisions,  and 
hopeless  of  assistance  from  England.  Lieutenant  Walpole  was 
present  at  the  surrender,  and  describes,  in  his  usual  graphic  and 
animated  language,  the  rough  warriors,  who  ^  seemed  able  to 
eat '  the  little  French  soldiers  at  their  side,  and  wept  as  thev 
gave  up  their  firelocks  to  Bruat :  the  more  violent  exclaimed— 
*  They  are  liars,  the  English  I — had  our  mountains  been  gold, 
and  our  ground  silver,  we  should  have  had  help  enough.'  To 
the  French  it  has  proved  a  very  barren  conquest.  In  1848  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  accom- 
panying annual  *  subvention '  of  50,000  francs ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition of  M.  Mauguin  prevailed.  It  is  still  harder  for  a  nation 
than  an  individual  to  bate  a  single  jot  of  false  pride.  | 

When  the  latest  accounts  left  Tahiti,  the  Homan  Catholics 
were  without  a  single  native  proselyte,  though  they  had  won  oved 
several  at  a  little  island  called  Ana,  in  connexion  with  the  Mls^ 
sion.  Events,  however,  have  occurred  which  leave  the  peopU 
more  exposed  for  the  present  to  the  influence  of  the  priests.  ThJ 
English  missionaries,  who  officiate  as  ministers,  have  hitherta 
passed  through  the  form  of  being  elected  to  their  office  by  tbJ 
communicants  of  their  respective  churches.  The  Tahitian  Na 
tional  Assembly,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French  governor, 
ferred  the  appointment  from  the  communicants  to  the  chiefs 
the  district.  Five  out  of  the  seven  missionaries  refused  to 
nise  their  new  patrons,  and  they  have  in  consequence  been  de 
prived  of  their  chapels,  forbidden  to  preach  in  their  own  hous 
or  to  reside  at  any  other  place  than  the  French  head-quarters-^ 

Papetd 
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Papete.  Four  of  the  silenced  ministers  have  left  the  island  ta 
labour  in  other  r^ons  of  Polynesia,  pending  the  representations 
of  oar  government  with  regard  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  French  treaty  with  Queen  Pomare  in  1842,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Protestant  missionaries  should  be  per- 
mitted to  ^  continue  their  labours  without  molestation.'  In  the 
meanwhile  the  native  pastors  continue  at  their  post,  the  Bible 
is  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  the  people,  and,  such  has  been  their 
eagerness  to  possess  it,  that  within  the  last  few  years  copies  have 
been  sold  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds.  The 
prospects  of  Tahiti  have  often  been  darker. 

Five  or  six  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  Tahiti  are  the  Hervey 
Islands,  seven  in  number,  which,  like  the  Society  Islands,  owe 
their  evangelisation  to  the   agents    of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  especially  to  the  admirable  John  Williams,  who 
undertook  tbe  task  in  1823.     The  population  of  the  group  was 
then  supposed  to  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  thousand,  but  it  is* 
now  said  to  be  greatly  diminished  from  the  effects  of  disease. 
.    When  Mr.  Williams  first  visited  Hervey  Island,  from  which  the 
cluster  is  named,  he  found  that  war  had  left  only  sixty  inha- 
bitants.    Seven  years  afterwards  he  returned,  and  the  survivors, 
by  tbe  continuance  of  their  conflicts,  were  reduced  to  five  men„ 
.    three  women,  and  a  few  children.     A  feud  was  going  on  at  his^ 
,    arrival  among  this  miserable  remnant,  and  the  bone  of  contention 
,    was  which  of  them  should  be  king  !    On  all  the  islands,  however, 
,     the  people  proved,  when  instructed,  ready  recipients  of  Christianity. 
s   One  man  in  early  days  gave  his  idols  a  kick,  saying,  as  he  did 
,    it, '  There — ^your  reign  is  over !  *     It  was  over  so  quickly  and  so 
.  completely,  that,  when  a  native  visited  London  some  years  since, 
.   he  saw  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  a  specimen  of  the  gods  formerly  worshipped  by  his 
^.    countrymen.     At   Rarotonga   alone — the   principal  island — the 
^^  churches  in  1834  were  attended  every  Sunday  by  six  thousand 
,     inhabitants  out  of  seven,  and  the  schools  numbered  no  less  than 
three  thousand   scholars.     The   people   were   equally  quick  in 
J  adopting  many  of  the  material  improvements  upon  which  their 
.  .^  able  and  sagacious  teacher  laid  great  stress  : — *  It  was  my  deter- 


the 
■  j^ltoissionary  does  not  go  to  barbarise  himself,  but  to  civilise  the 
^^patb^i.  He  ought  not,  therefore,  to  sink  down  to  their  standard, 
Vj  pit  to  elevate  them  to  his.'  The  people  have  now  the  whole  of 
,  Jfce  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  and  at  Rarotonga  there  is  a 
^^.|rintuig  press,  and  an  institution  for  training  native  evangelists ; 
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so  that  these  islands,  lately  in  darkness  themselves,  have  noir 
become  a  centre  from  which  to  diffuse  light  to  other  South  Sea 
groups. 

The  fortunes  of  the  little  Anglo-Tahitian  population  of  Pn- 
cairn's  Island  form  but  a  trifling  episode  in  Polynesian  annals; 
yet  the  subject  is  in  itself  so  interesting,  and  so  much  of  sympathy 
has  been  excited  by  the  accounts  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  received  of  the  progress  of  these  insulated  children  of  nature, 
purified  by  religious  teaching,  that  we  must  linger  in  passing. 
The  history  of  the  family,  for  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
the  occupation  of  their  secluded  rock  by  the  nine  mutineers  of 
the  Bounty,  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  rests, 
however  (as  has  been  observed)  on  the  statements  of  John  Adams 
alone.  Good  old  man  as  this  reclaimed  patriarch  was,  it  has  been 
reasonably  doubted  whether  his  recollection  of  events  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  affected,  moreover,  by  the  instinct  of 
self-excuse,  and  the  fear  which  he  long  entertained  of  being 
punished  for  the  mutiny,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  recital.  Sir  J.  Barrow  has  pointed  out  that  Adams 
gave  different  accounts  of  the  character  and  fate  of  Fletcher 
Christian,  the  ringleader,  to  Sir  T.  Staines  and  Captain  Beechey. 
On  this  doubt  was  buUt  the  surmise  that  Christian  was  not 
killed  on  the  island  at  all ;  and  a  romantic  story  got  into  cir- 
culation of  his  having  been  seen  in  Fore-street,  Plymouth,  by 
his  former  comrade.  Captain  Peter  Heywood.  But  the  little  cir- 
cumstance recorded  in  the  early  annals  of  the  island,  of  the 
women  having  been  seen  with^t;e  skulls  of  white  men  in  their 
hands,  at  a  time  when  four  were  certainly  yet  alive — ^Young, 
M'Coy,  Adams,  and  Quintal — seems  on  this  point  a  strong 
corroboration  of  Adams's  story. 

Adams  died  in  1829.  His  destined  successor  had  arrived  in 
the  island  in  1828,  had  pleased  the  old  man,  and  been  adopted 
by  him,  and  introduced  to  his  flock  as  their  future  teacher.  He 
had  also  become  one  of  themselves,  by  marrying  a  grand-daughter 
of  Fletcher  Christian.  This  was  Mr.  George  Nobbs,  whose 
early  career  certainly  gave  little  indication  of  the  part  be  was 
to  act  in  life.  He  was  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy — held 
a  commission  under  Lord  Dundonald,  in  the  Chilian  service — 
was  present  at  the  cutting  out  of  the  Esmeralda,  and  other 
feats  of  the  War  of  Independence — ^was  made  prisoner  by  the 
ferocious  Benavides,  after  an  action,  in  which  forty-eight  of 
his  party,  out  of  sixty-four,  were  killed  and  wounded.  All 
the  survivors,  except  himself  and  three  more,  were  shot  in 
cold  blood.  We  know  not  whether  it  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  strong  religious  impulse,  often  aroused  by  pre- 
servations 
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senratums  like  this,  or  simplj  from  that  longing  for  a  peaceful 
retreat  in  some  loTely  recess  of  the  Pacific,  which  so  often  besets 
the  youthful  adventorer  in  that  region — but  after  quitting  the 
Chilian  service,  and  having  been  four  times  round  the  world, 
he  formed  the  design  of  settling  among  the  people  of  Pitcaim's 
Island,  whom  firom  that  time  he  has  served  in  the  caipacity  of 
^  pastor,  sui^eon,  and  schoolmaster/  to  his  own  and  their  great 
happiness  and  advantage.  The  only  other  European  residents 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  were  Evans  and  Buffitt,  chance  settlers, 
and  both  men  of  a  harmless  disposition. 

In  1831  the  Pitcaimers  were  removed  to  Tahiti,  by  the 
British  Government,  in  the  barque  ^Lucy  Anne;'  the  cause 
being  an  apprehended  dearth  of  water;  but  the  apprehension 
proved  imaginaiy,  and  the  emigration  a  total  failure.  In  a  few 
weeks  an  epidemic  raged  among  them,  and  many  died.  They 
neither  liked  the  food  nor  the  soil  of  Tahiti,  still  less  the  coarse 
fashions  of  its  people,  and  the  profligacy  of  individuals ;  above  all, 
they  pined  for  their  solitary  home  with  that  intensity  of  longing 
which  belongs  to  people  of  few  ideas  and  natural  impulses.  They 
retoroed,  after  some  months  of  absence,  with  their  numbers  re- 
daced  to  little  more  than  sixty.  From  that  time  they  have  lived 
undisturbed  in  their  former  seat,  and  their  number  has  risen, 
bj  natural  increase  only,  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
Their  removal,  however,  had  for  a  time  distracted  their  simple 
train  of  thoughts  and  habits,  and  deranged  their  patriarchal 
government.  They  were  further  perplexed  soon  after  their  return 
by  the  arrival  of  an  '  illustrious  stranger,'  who  exercised  for  some 
time  an  evil  influence  on  their  destinies.  This  personage,  Mr. 
Joshua  Hill,  represented  himself  as  an  envoy  of  the  British 
Government;  and,  to  recommend  himself  further,  drew  up  a 
long  and  lu4icrous  list  of  the  sights  he  had  seen,  and  the  distin* 
faished  persons  to  whom  he  had  written  or  spoken  in  the  course 
of  his  life : — 

'  After  all,  he  eoneludes,  what  does  the  above  amount  to  ?  Vanity 
of  ▼anities*  I  will  merely  add,  that  I  have  had  a  year  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  that  I  am  a  life  member  of  the  Bible  Society.' 

Before  the  magnificent  pretensions  of  this  Polynesian  Count 
de  St.  Germain,  those  of  Lieutenant  Nobbs,  of  the  Chilian  service, 
sank  into  insignificance.  The  Pitcairn's  Islanders  were  efiiectually 
dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  their  visitor,  and  began  to  discard 
their  former  humble  friends,  as  a  village  maiden  in  a  play  cuts 
her  rustic  lover  for  some  outrageous  pretender  to  town  fashions. 
He  'divided  their  little  society  into  two  factions,  one  siding 
with  him,  the  other  with  the  constitution  as  it  was.'  Ultimately 
he  compelled   Mr.    Nobbs  to  leave  the  island,  subjugated  the 

H  2  other 
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other  two  Europeans,  it  should  seem,  by  a  liberal  application  of 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  established  a  constitution  of  *  elders,  sub- 
elders,  and  cadets,'  and  reigned  for  some  years  triumphant  among 
them. 

It  was  during  this  anti-papacy  of  Joshua  Hill  that  rumours 
representing  Mr.  Nobbs  as  an  unprincipled  adventurer  became  cur- 
rent in  England,  and  made  their  way  into  works  of  authority. 
We  merely  notice  them  to  say  that  his  subsequent  life  has  amply 
refuted  them.  His  refuge  for  some  time  was,  we  believe,  in  the 
Gambier  Islands,  where  he  employed  himself  as  a  teacher. 
Happily,  and  to  complete  the  dramatic  justice  of  the  story.  Hill 
at  length  exposed  himself,  even  to  his  own  simple-minded  sub- 
jects, so  undeniably  that  his  sovereignty  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated.     He  fortunately  gave  out,  among  his  other  vaunts, — 

^  that  he  was  a  very  near  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  that 
the  Duchess  seldom  rode  out  in  her  carriage  without  him  !  But  whibt 
the  people  listened  to  his  magnificent  account  of  himself  and  his  nohle 
friends,  who  should  arrive  on  their  shores,  in  H.  M.  S.  Actaeon,  in  1837, 
but  Captain  Lord  Edwaid  Russell ! ' 

The  star  of  Hill  declined  from  the  moment  of  this  awkward  \\s\t 
Shortly  afterwards  Captain  Bruce  carried  him  off  in  H.  M.  S. 
Imogene,  and  landed  him  safe  at  Valparaiso  in  1838,  where,  we 
have  heard,  he  induced  the  British  merchants  to  get  up  a  sub- 
scription to  send  him  to  England ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
farther  fate  of  this  amusing  and  half-deranged  pretender. 

From  the  date  of  the  deposition  of  Hill  to  Admiral  Moresby's 
visit  in  1852,  there  is  little  to  note  in  the  peaceful  history  of 
the  Pitcaimers,  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  a  '  register  *  kept 
by  the  teacher.  They  have  lived  on  under  the  government  of 
their  annual  magistrates,  chiefly  occupied  in  composing  the 
petty  disputes  *  which  must  needs  arise  among  a  community  who 
sedulously  preserve  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  whom 
Socialism  is  only  known  in  its  rational  development,  as  imposing 
the  duty  of  mutual  assistance  and  forbearance,  not  as  extin- 
guishing the  relations  of  the  family  or  the  notion  of  private 
wealth.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  ship  is  signalled — affording 
the  only  prospect  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
island  by  barter — it  is  the  business  of  the  magistrate  to  decide 
which  of  the  householders  are  to  go  on  board  her  with  supplies 
of  their  own,  and  how  the  proceeds  are  to  be  divided.     We  feel 

*  On  one  occasion  in  the  little  chronicle  of  the  island,  ve  find  such  an  occur- 
renoe  duly  noted  for  the  reprobation  of  future  times : — *  May  2,  1840.  A  serious 
altercation  took  place  between  Edward  Quintal,  senior,  and  John  Evans,  senior. 
The  latter  receWed  several  braises  on  his  head,  back,  and  throat,  and  seTcrsl 
scratches  on  the  throat.' , 

naturally 
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oatarally  suspicious  of  the  uniform  descriptions  of  peace  and 
good-will  which  voyager  after  vojager  brings  from  this  secluded 
shore,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  resist  the  evidence : — 

*  From  the  date  of  the  first  intelligence  respecting  them  (observes 
Mr.  ]Murray)y  there  has  been  no  variation  in  the  character  given  of 
them.  As  they  were  in  purity  and  peace,  those  two  great  essentials 
of  human  happiness,  when  Sir  Thomas  Staines  visited  the  island  in 
1814,  so  they  are  now,  in  1853,  the  same  contented,  kind,  and  God- 
fearing race,  inquiry  having  been  made  of  Mr.  Nobbs,  a  few  years 
since,  as  to  instances  of  sudden  and  extraordinary  conversion  which 
might  have  £dlen  under  liis  notice,  he  replied  that  his  experience  did 
not  furnish  any  such  cases  from  Pitcairn.  But  he  added,  ^^  had  inquiry 
heen  made  for  examples  of  happy  deaths,  I  could  have  replied  with 
unmitigated  satis&ction ;  for  I  have  seen  many  depart  this  life,  not  only 
happy,  but  triumphant." ' 

Meanwhile,  their  strict  religious  discipline  has  neither  dimi- 
nished their  habitual  industry  (to  which  indeed  the  narrow  extent 
of  their  island,  and  its  light  volcanic  soil,  necessarily  condemn 
them)  nor  the  dexterity  with  which  they  address  themselves  to 
more  adventurous  displays  of  energy — clambering  the  rocky  pre- 
cipices which  encircle  them,  and  braving  the  dangers  of  the  deep- 
sea  fishery,  the  only  one  which  the  steepness  of  their  coast  allows. 
The  women,  tall  and  graceful  in  figure,  vie  with  the  men  in 
strength  and  agility.  Lieut.  Wood,  of  the  Pandore,  in  1849, 
found  a  girl  of  eighteen  accustomed  to  carry  100  lbs.  of  yams 
over  the  most  precipitous  tracks  of  the  island ;  and  another  carried 
the  gallant  lieutenant  himself,  on  her  shoulders,  up  the  steep 
ascent  from  the  landing-place,  with  the  greatest  facility.  *  In  the 
water  (according  to  Captain  Belcher)  both  men  and  women  are 
almost  as  much  at  home  as  on  the  land,  and  can  remain  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  the  sea.  They  frequently  swam  round  their  little 
island.  When  the  sea  beat  heavily  on  the  island,  they  have 
plunged  into  the  breakers  and  swum  to  sea  beyond  them.  This 
they  sometimes  did,  pushing  a  barrel  of  water  before  them,  when 
it  could  be  got  off  in  no  other  way,' 

In  1850  three  English  wanderers,  of  whom  one  was  Mr,  Walter 
Brodie,  and  a  Frenchman,  the  Baron  de  Thierry,  were  left  behind 
on  Pitcaim's  Island,  by  accident  or  wilfulness  on  the  part  of  their 
Sydney  skipper.  They  did  not  come  there,  like  visitors  on  pur- 
pose, prepared  to  admire,  and  seem  to  have  thought  their  deten- 
tion, at  first,  a  matter  of  much  annoyance ;  but  they  were  soon 
altogether  captivated  by  the  charm  which  nature  and  social  hap- 
pmess  have  thrown  round  that  solitary  spot  Mr.  Brodie,  who 
has  given  us  the  most  interesting  account  of  the  island  and  its 
people  which  we  have  yet  seen,  was  first  attracted  by  the  conduct 

of 
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of  a  half-naked  islander^  who  came  on  board  to  sell  his  vegetables. 
A  child  having  fallen  overboard,  the  Pitcaim  costermonger 
jumped  in  and  rescued  it,  and  then  refused  all  reward ;  befaavionr 
which,  in  a  man  who  had  *come  on  board  to  make  money,* 
caused  an  Australian  crew  to  open  the  eyes  of  astonishment. 
On  landing,  and  '  whilst  feasting  on  cocoa-nuts,'  Mr.  Brodie  soon 
fell  to  appropriate  small  talk  with  the  demure  damsels  of  the 
island. 

'  I  spcike  to  them  about  their  beauty,  when  one  of  them  observed  she 
did  not  think  I  was  an  Englishman.  I  asked,  with  some  curiositTy 
what  could  have  led  her  to  such  a  conclusion,  aud  was  informed  by  the 
fidr  damsel  in  question  that  I  Mattered  too  much  to  be  British  bom.' 

Charmed  with  the  good-humoured  hospitality  which  they  re- 
ceived, the  visitors  lingered  on  through  many  pleasant  weeks  of 
durance:  and  fortune  enabled  them  to  remunerate  their  enter- 
tainers in  no  common  way.  Mr.  Carleton,  one  of  the  English- 
men, was  musical,  and  he  soon  noted  the  deficiencies  of  Mr. 
Nobbs's  flock  in  psalmody.  He  got  up  singing-classes  of  young 
women  and  young  men ;  and  was  rewarded  by  discovering  that 
some  of  his  pupils  possessed  an  admirable  ear,  and  most  of  them 
fine  voices.  He  left  their  choir  in  high  order:  and  when  a  stray 
vessel  took  him  and  his  comrades  away  at  last,  great  was  the 
mourning  of  their  loving  hosts.  ^ 

'  The  poor  girls  clung  round  us  as  we  stood  upon  the  beach ;  but 
more  especially  did  they  cling  round  my  friend  Carleton,  who  had  taken 
so  much  trouble  in  teaching  them  to  sing ;  many  of  them  with  their 
handkerchiefs  thrown  round  their  heads,  and  all  in  floods  a£  tears.  .  . . 
Carleton  tried  to  get  up  a  chorus,  but  it  broke  down,  and  only  made 
matters  worse.' 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  strength  the  mutual  attachment  of  these 
people,  and  their  common  attachment  to  home.  Mr.  Brodie  was 
witness  to  the  general  consternation,  when  one  of  their  number,  a 
young  Quintal,  was  carried  away  privately  by  an  American  ship, 
though  he  was  probably  an  accomplice,  often  saying  how  much 
he  wanted  to  see  California,  '  provided  he  could  be  blown  off  the 
island  in  some  vessel,  so  as  to  spare  him  the  pains  of  taking  leave 
of  his  friends  and  family.'  In  1848  Mr.  Nobbs  despatched  his 
son,  Reuben,  a  youth  whom  an  accident  had  partially  lamed  and 
rendered  less  fit  for  active  work,  to  earn  a  livelihood  among  his 
own  old  friends  in  Chili.  The  teacher  made  over  to  him  all 
the  money  he  possessed— eight  dollars.  *  All  the  families  joined 
in  fitting  him  out  to  the  best  of  their  power,  furnishing  him  with 
a  supply  of  clothes,  and  making  up  altogether  a  purse  of  more 
than  40  dollars,  several  contributing  every  cent,  they  had.'  By 
the  last  accounts,  the  youth  was  doing  well  at  Valparaiso ;  but 

it 
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it  was  thought  that  the  passionate  l<mging  of  his  island  mother, 
and  his  own  home-sickneu,  would  prevail,  and  that  he  would  soon 
retam. 

In    August,   1852,   Rear-Admiral   Moresby,   G>nmiander-in- 
Chief  of  Her  Majes^'s  forces  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  arrived  at 
the  island,  and  his  visit  will  form  a  very  important  epoch  in  its 
little  hista«7.    He  sent  Mr.  Nobbs  to  England  (with  the  consent, 
though  sorely  reluctant,  of  his  flock)  to  explain  more  fully  the 
state  and  requirements  of  the  islanders,  and  to  obtain  ordination. 
Some  of  our  readers  may,  like  ourselves,  have  had  opportunity 
to  judge  of  the  demeanour  and  information  of  this  remarkable 
visitor   by  personal  acquaintance  during  his  stay  in  England. 
Both  his  objects  have  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  in  great 
measure  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  to  which  Mr.  Murray,  the 
compiler  of  the  interesting  volume  before  us,  officiates  as  Secre- 
tary, and  he  has  returned  safe  to  the  sphere  of  his  duties.     In 
parting  with  him  we  will  only  express  a  hope  that  the  interest 
which  he  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  may  not  evaporate  in  a 
vague  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  British  public,  to  pet  and 
caress  his  islanders,  as  good  children  who  have  deserved  kisses 
and  presents — than  which  nothing  could  be  devised  more  destruc- 
tive of  their  self-reliance,  and  of  their  other  virtues  along  with  it. 
The  Admiral,  however,  has  taken  in  hand  a  project  for  their 
ultimate  benefit,  which  requires  more  deliberation,  and  introduces 
OS  to  some  remarkable  topics  of  thought,  not  only  as  regards  this 
hut  other  Christianized  communities  of  the  South  Seas.     It  is  his 
opinion,  we  are  informed,  that  the  population  of  170  souls  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  as   the  island  can  maintain,  and  that, 
considering  their  remarkable  rate  of  increase,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whole,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  speedily  be  removed  else- 
where.    Mr.  Nobbs,  we  believe,  controverts  this  opinion.     He 
thinks  tiiere  is  room  for  multiplication  for  some  time  longer ; 
and  we  find  that  other  observers  estimate  that  the  island — four 
miles   and   a  half  in  circumference,  or    rather  more  than  the 
size  of  Hyde   Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  together — ^might 
well  support  400  persons — such  is  the  prolific  return  to  tropical 
cultivation.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  other  considerations 
besides  that  of  mere  numbers,  which  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
some  such  measure  of  expatriation  should  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  present  Pitcaimers  are  all  (with  the  exception  of  the 
three  Englishmen,  and  their  children  by  island  wives)  descended 
from  five  couples  of  English  and  Tahitians,  and  bear  five 
surnames  only:  Adams,  Christian,  MacCoy,  Quintal,  and 
Yoaog.  But,  great  as  the  multiplication  has  been,  and  par- 
ticularly  of    late    years,   it    appears  to    proceed   wholly   from 

numerous 
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numerous  births  and  early  marriages,  not  from  the  longevity  of 
the  adults.      Christian   and   his  companions   landed  with  their 
Tahitian  wives  in  1789  ;  and  already,  in  1852,  there  were  only 
two  survivors  of  the  first  generation,  the  children  of  the  mutineers. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Nobbs  has  himself  informed  us  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  islander  above  the  age  of  fifty.     Now,  if  these  facts  be  ao- 
curate,  and  if  they  do  amount  to  evidence  of  any  general  lamr, 
it  becomes  a  curious   problem  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  pre- 
mature decay  among  a  people  apparently  so  favourably  circuEn- 
stanced  for  longevity.     It  cannot   be  hereditary  predisposition  : 
their  Tahitian  mothers  belonged  to  a  race  in  which  long  life,  in 
the  absence  of  violent  deaths  or  epidemics,  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.     Fletcher  Cl)ristian's  widow  lived  till  1841 ;  she 
was  thought  to  have  remembered  Captain  Cook  :  and  the  last  of 
these   original   female   emigrants   died   as  late  as    1850.     Mr. 
Nobbs  seemed  inclined  to  seek  the  reason  in  insufficient  or  too 
little  varied  nourishment ;  but  even  his  authority  and  experience 
cannot  reconcile  us  to  the  explanation.     Were  it  so,  they  would 
be  feeble  as  well  as  short-lived,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  there 
is  no  degeneracy  among  them — 

*  And  tall  and  strong  and  swift  of  foot  are  they, 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions,' 

who,  nevertheless,  outlive  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  by 
many  years.  Others  may  possibly  consider  it  the  result  of  con- 
stant intermarriages — but  here  again  the  deleterious  result  would 
be  perceptible  in  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  race,  and  not 
be  confined  in  its  effects  to  the  abridgment  of  life.  Nor  do  we 
believe  in  the  general  sufficiency  of  this  cause — ^unless  in  combi- 
nation with  otbei's  imperfectly  known  to  us.  There  are  many 
village  communes  in  the  Alps,  and  in  Norway,  in  which  cousins 
have  gone  on  marrying  cousins  ever  since  their  first  foundation, 
from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  and  yet  Europe  cannot 
show  more  robust  or  long-lived  folks. 

Some  other  cause  would  seem  to  operate :  is  it  to  be  found 
(that  we  may  briefly  indicate  considerations  which  require  far 
more  ample  development)  in  the  fact — painful  at  first  thought, 
yet  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  natural 
government  of  the  world — that  a  state  of  monotonous  peace  and 
contentment,  preserved  by  careful  vigilance,  or  by  mere  absence 
of  temptation,  is  not  the  normal  state  of  man,  nor  one  in  which 
his  energies  have  that  healthy  play  which  secures  their  dura- 
bility ?  The  civilised  men  of  modern  times,  high  and  low,  with 
all  their  burden  of  cares  and  passions,  wasting  strifes  and  grind- 
ing '  competition,'  have  no  cause  to  believe  in  a  general  shorten- 
ing 
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ing  of  their  span  of  life.  Neither  is  the  savage  liable  to  this 
complaint.  If  he  escapes  casualties  and  epidemics,  he  is  rather 
apt  to  live  long.  The  wild  tension  of  his  energies  in  passion — 
the  sharp  spur  given  to  his  faculties  by  the  constantly-exer- 
cised instinct  of  self-presen'ation — these  seem  to  keep  up  the 
vigoQT  of  his  stamina,  and  to  counterbalance  the  results  of  his 
habitaal  sloth  and  frequent  excesses.  But  where  the  constitu- 
tion lacks  one  or  the  other  stimulus,  there  seems  a  tendency  to 
early  decay.  It  is  not  absolutely  intellectual  exercise  that  is 
wanting — this  is  given  by  education — nor  bodily  exercise,  of 
which  our  islanders  have  fully  enough.  It  is  the  exercise  of 
other  mixed  powers  implanted  in  us :  the  passions  of  hope  and 
fear,  the  desire  of  achievement  and  the  triumph  of  success.  The 
mere  animal  enjoyment  of  life  is  for  a  while  a  substitute  for 
these  ;  but  this  cannot  outlast  growth  :  and  in  the  mere  mecha- 
nical prolongation  which  follows,  the  faculties  seem  to  collapse 
in  gentle  decline. 

This  would  be  a  wild  conclusion  to  draw  from  so  insulated  and 
peculiar  a  case  as  that  of  the  Pitcairn's  Islanders ;  but  it  is 
strangely  con'oborated  by  what  has  happened  in  more  extensive 
fields  of  experience.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Paraguay,  where  the  system  of  disci- 
pline and  management  were  so  perfect  that  ^  the  Indian  never 
knew,  during  his  whole  progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
what  it  was  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow.'  The  flock  thus 
carefully  tended  wasted  by  constant  internal  decay ;  their  lives 
were  shortened  by  natural  decline,  without  apparent  disease. 
Precisely  the  same  observation  has  been  made  by  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 

*  I  was  surprised,'  says  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry, '  to  find  how  quickly 
they  spring  up,  and  pass  away.  Several  of  those  whom  I  knew  by 
name  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  they  were  mere  children,  now  rank 
among  the  *•  madua,"  or  old  people,  yet  cannot  be  more  than  37  or  38 
years  old.  We  can  clearly  ascertain  that  the  females  are  women  at 
about  thirteen,  and  grow  old  women  before  thirty.  Their  food  is  very 
simple,  and  mostly  v^etable  ;  but  in  size  they  far  outstrip  Europeans, 
^  also,  as  they  think,  in  personal  attractions  and  beauty.  But,  alas ! 
they  quickly  pass  away,  and  are  gone.' — Second  Missionary  Visit, 
p.  26. 

The  good  Jesuits  distressed  themselves  but  little  about  this 
ill  return  to  their  exertions.  Whom  the  Gods  love  die  young, 
they  thought,  but  with  better  than  Pagan  warrant.  They  re- 
gtirded,  says  Father  Charlevoix,  every  simple  Indian  who  pe- 
rished as  an  additional  intercessor  above  for  them  and  their 
labour  of  charity.     And  we  have  heard  similar  language  held 

by 
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bj  religious  men  among  ourselves,  when  speaking  of  the  alleged 
depopulation  of  Polynesia.  But  we  need  not  waste  words  to 
show  that  this  is  neither  sound  philosophy  nor  true  relig:ioa 
Unless  we  can  guard  our  converts  against  premature  physical 
decay  as  well  as  moral  corruption,  our  efforts  are  still  wretciiedlj 
defective. 

It  is  with  this  view  especially  that  we  think  the  project  of  an 
extensive  emigration  from  Pitcaim's  Island  as  one  to  be  re- 
garded with  favour.  Such  a  step  cannot  be  accomplished  witWnt 
awakening  a  new  class  of  energies,  and  we  would  willingly  make 
such  an  experiment,  even  at  the  risk  of  evil.  A  singular  chance, 
not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  seems  just  now  to  have  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Government  a  spot  peculiarly  suited 
for  the  purpose :  a  speck  almost  answering  to  Pitcaim's  Island 
itself  on  the  map,  though  in  reality  of  considerably  larger  di- 
mensions, lying  under  the  same  latitude  and  climate,  in  Western, 
instead  of  Eastern,  Polynesia :  possessing  the  same  peculiarity  oi 
an  absence  of  harbours  and  anchorage,  so  that  ships  can  only  lie  off 
at  certain  seasons,  thus  insuring  an  almost  perfect  protection  against 
intrusion :  uninhabited,  or  likely  to  become  so,  and  yet  fully 
prepared  for  human  habitation.  This  is  no  other  than  Norfolk 
Island — a  name  suggestive  of  all  that  is  hideous  in  human 
depravity,  and  fearful  in  the  stem  Nemesis  which  avenges  it. 
But  the  recent  alterations  in  our  penal  code  have  r&aAered  its 
establishments  unnecessary — they  are  rapidly  in  process  of 
breaking  up — and  a  few  months  will  see  the  island  of  crime, 
unless  it  is  used  for  some  new  purposes,  abandoned  to  Nature, 
as  it  was  before  the  foot  of  European  first  landed  on  its  shores, 
and  as  if  its  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  only  a  night- 
mare dream.  It  would  be  a  strange  dispensation  which  should 
make  this  polluted  soil  the  abode  of  those  who  are  described  ss 
the  purest  and  simplest  of  the  children  of  men.  Yet  all  is  pre* 
pared  for  it — we  have  seen  reports  on  the  subject  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  prove  ample  room  for 
a  far  larger  number  than  the  expected  visitors,  and  even  show 
how  the  last  remaining  convicts,  if  the  orders  arrive  in  time,  may 
leave  the  land  in  crop,  ready  for  the  incoming  tenants.  There 
are  obstacles  which  may  yet  prevent  the  transfer  from  taking 
place  :  the  natural  reluctance  with  which  Mr.  Nobbs  appears  to 
regard  it,  and  his  people's  love  of  their  home,  are  not  the  least ; 
but  we  cannot  disguise  our  hope  that  these  may  be  overcome, 
and  this  little  essay  in  colonization  effected  with  the  success 
which  it  deserves. 

Eastward  and  windward  of  the  groups  hitherto  described,  lie 
the  Marquesas,  which,  though  more  easily  reached  ixom  the 

South 
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Scmth  American  coast  than  any  other  part  of  Polynesia,  present 
to  this  d^j  an  aspect  of  barbarism  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  other  quarters.     Some  of  these 
Tolcanic  islands  are  large  and  mountainous,  and  divided  into 
narrow  valleys,  holding  little  communication  with  each  other, 
and  inhabited  by  fiercely  hostile  tribes.     Here  civil  war,  and 
saperstitioiis  cruelties,  and  licentiousness,  prevail  as  unrestrain- 
edly as  ever ;  and  cannibalism  is  in  full  vigour,  although  not 
pursued  with  the  horrible  avidity  which  characterises  the  Fiji 
islanders.     Savage  as  the  Marquesians  are,  their  islands  are  the 
refuge  of  many  wandering  whites  of  the  lower  classes,  who  have 
been  received  as  sojourners,  protected  partly  by  the  dread  en- 
tertained of  their  superiority,  partly,  it  may  be,  by  their  un- 
popularity   for    culinary  purposes,   the   flesh   of  whites    being 
esteemed,  as   Dupetit  Thouars  tells  us,    *  fade  ct  desagreable,' 
while,  strange  to  say,  the  people  of  Fiji  object  to  it  as  tasting 
of  salt  and^  tobacco.     The  Marquesians  are  physically  a  noble 
nice.     Cook,  who  had  made  his  observations  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  deliberately  pronounces  that  *  for  fine  shape  and 
regular  features   they  surpass  all  other  nations.'     The  women 
are  smaller  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  archipelago,  but  re- 
nowned for  their  charms :  '  prettier  than  our  prettiest  Limenas,' 
sajs  the  old  chronicler  of  Mendana's  voyage — no  trifling  com- 
pliment for  a  Spaiuard.     The  popular  works  of  the  American 
writer,  Mr.   Herman  Melville,   have  made  many  of  us  better 
acquainted  with  these  islanders  than  more  authentic  narratives 
i&ight  have  done ;  for,  whatever  amount  of  romance  there  may 
^  in  '  Typee '  and  ^  Omoo,'  their  author  describes  scenes  and 
life  with  which  he  is  evidently  familiar. 

The  Marquesians  are  specially  fieunous  throughout  the  South 
Seas  for  their  skill  in  enhancing  these  natural  advantages  by  the 
national  ornament  of  tattooing.  The  chiefs  of  Noukahiva 
'  appear,*  we  are  told,  ^  as  if  dressed  in  a  justaucorps  of  different 
sta&,  or  a  <^at  of  mail  decorated  with  quantities  of  precious 
chasing ;'  but  the  ladies  generally  display  only  a  coquettish  little 
^^^uige  on  the  wrists  and  ancles,  '  like  a  laced  glove  or  stocking.' 
Mr.  Melville's  island  beauty  Fayaway,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
Ci^hibited  only  a  pretty  pair  of  epaulettes.  But  our  friend  Dr. 
(^ter  has  had  the  honour  of  undergoing  in  his  person  a  com- 
plete tattooing,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  adopted  Marquesian 
chief;  we  will  therefore  allow  him  to  describe  this  primitive 
^^^'cniony  of  investiture,  which  appears  to  be  at  least  as  disagree- 
able as  the  most  ascetic  initiation  into  mediaeval  knighthood  : — 

\  The  instruments  used  for  inscribing  the  colouring  matter  into  the 
»m  are  made  of  pieces  of  bone  made  £it,  and  serrated  at  one  end,  like 

either 
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either  a  comb  or  saw.  The  breadth  of  this  end  differs  from  the  m^hth 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch,  according  to  the  variety  or  minuteness  of  the 
work — some  having  only  two  teeth,  some  a  dozen.  The  other  end  U 
brought  to  a  blunt  point,  and  inserted  into  a  small  cane  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  at  right  anixles.  The  stick  for  beating  this  into  the 
flesh  is  long  or  short,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  The 
piece  of  cane  is  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 
There  is  a  roll  of  fine  tappa  round  the  three  remaining  fingers  of  the 
same  hand,  to  \\ipe  oflT  the  blood,  in  order  to  see  if  the  impression  \% 
perfect.  The  marginal  lines  of  any  figure  are  first  marked  out  with  a 
very  small  stick,  the  remainder  is  executed  without  a  guide.  Tlie 
hitting  of  tiie  stick  is  so  very  rapid,  that  it  resembles  nothing  that  I 
know  of  more  accurately  than  a  trunk-maker  driving  in  his  nails. 
This  incessant  hammering  at  the  skin,  or  into  it,  with  considerable  vio* 
lence,  irritates  the  whole  frame,  and  the  constant  wiping  off  the  blood 
with  tiie  tappa  is  worse.  However,  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  flesh 
swells  up,  which  gradually  benumbs  the  part  during  the  continuance 

of  the  operation Sometimes  the  person  operated  upon  does  not 

recover  for  weeks ;  and,  when  the  tattooing  goes  on  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  glands,  often,  in  irritable  constitutions,  forms  large 

tumours  and  abcesses The  vaheinas,  or  women,  are  often  in  faint 

after  &int,  and  are  obliged  to  be  held  firmly  down ;  yet  they  wish  to 
be  tattooed,  and  voluntarily  submit  to  this  pain,  for,  as  they  (poor 
things  !)  imagine,  grandeur  and  beauty.  I  was  four  hours  under  the 
operator  the  first  day,  and  three  hours  the  second,  which  time  sufficed 
to  mark  on  my  skin  the  delineations  and  characteristics  of  a  chief/ — 
Adventures  in  the  Pacific^  pp.  210-213. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
this  quarter,  from  1798  downwards,  is  only  a  narrative  of  re- 
peated failures — one  party  after  another  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  natives,  or  having  retired  in  despair.  The 
French  government  a  few  years  ago  contemplated  the  formation 
of  a  penal  settlement  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  we 
believe  it  was  with  this  view  that  they  established  a  *  protec- 
torate '  at  Noukahiva ;  but  they,  too,  seem  to  have  been  bafi^ed  as 
yet  by  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the 
country.  Their  influence,  though  one  drunken  savage  of  a  king 
owns  their  supremacy,  seems  hardly  to  extend  beyond  the  range 
of  the  guns  of  their  blockhouse ;  and  the  acquisitions  of  their 
missionaries  in  1849  (according  to  Father  Honore  Laval) 
amounted  to  '  seven  or  eight  neophytes  and  as  many  catechumens, 
whom  the  Fathers  lodge  in  their  courtyard,  in  order  not  to  lose 
sight  of  them.*     But  we  lack  newer  intelligence. 

In  the  Gambier  Islands,  and  other  small  neighbouring  groups, 
the.priests  appear  to  have  met  with  more  success.  It  was  in  1833, 
we  believe,  that  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  solemnly  invited  the  *  Peres 
du  Sacre  Coeur,'  commonly  called  '  les  Picpus/  and  the  ^  Marists,' 
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or  fathers  of  the  Order  of  Mary,  to  take  charge  of  the  vast 
heathen  and  heretical  domains  oi  the  South  Seas,  divided  by 
their  arrangements  into  Central  Oceania,  Melanesia,  and  Micro- 
nesia. According  to  the  general  report  of  Mgr.  Bataillon,  Vicap- 
Apostolic  of  Central  Oceania,  in  1852  (which  we  find  in  the 
^  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,'  in  that  year),  his 
vicariate  reckoned  in  all  6000  or  7000  converts.  The  good  ex- 
Queen  of  the  French  was  a  very  zealous  supporter  of  these  mis- 
sions in  the  time  of  her  power.  The  Gambier  islanders,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Beechey,  are  among  the  mildest  and  least 
sensual  races  of  the  Pacific.  In  1840  the  little  community  of 
the  principal  island  were  already  Romanist,  and  (according  to 
our  missionaries)  '  drove  away  Protestant  traders.'  Another 
little  spot,  called  by  the  priests  Mangahewa,  is  reported  to  exhibit 
results  as  encouraging  as  the  best  authenticated  instances  of 
Protestant  success.  They  have  set  up  there  a  convent  for  native 
females,  who  take,  however,  no  vows :  and  Pere  Cyprien  reports 
that,  although  the  mortality  has  been  great  among  these  caged 
wild  creatures,  few  or  none  have  been  found  willing  to  leave 
their  retreat  and  return  to  '  the  world ' — their  world  I 

Returning  to  the  westward  from  this  digression,  we  arrive  at 
the  little  group  of  Samoa,  or  the  Navigators'  Islands,  so  called 
from  the  superior  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in  nautical  affairs,  who 
are  still  the  best  native  canoe  builders  and  sailors  of  the  Pacific. 
The  population  is  roughly  estimated  by  Captain  Erskine  at 
38,000.  Less  advanced  in  polity  than  the  Sandwich  islanders, 
and  with  less  of  refinement  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used)  and. 
the  poetry  of  savage  life  than  the  Tahitians  and  Tongans, 
they  appear  to  possess  some  sterling  qualities  in  which  the 
others  are  deficient.  It  was  on  one  of  these  islands  that  the 
massacre  of  part  of  La  Perouse's  crew  took  place,  which  (as 
Captain  Erskine  observes)  influenced  not  only  La  Perouse  him- 
self in  his  judgment  respecting  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
natives,  but  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  his  countrymen  ever  since. 
Bat  La  Perouse,  who  bewailed  his  murdered  friend  Captain 
Delangle's  over-confidence  in  savage  virtue,  was  himself  mistaken 
in  his  opinion  of  the  people  with  wliom  he  had  this  unfortunate 
collision.  They  were,  aifter  their  fashion,  a  generous  and  a 
highmlnded  race,  possessing  a  sense  of  honour  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  were  comparatively  free  from  superstitious  influences. 
According  to  their  great  instructor,  John  Williams,  they  had  a 
character  for  freethinking  and  ^  godlessness '  among  their  neigh- 
hours  ;  possessing  neither  maraes,  nor  temples,  nor  altars,  nor 
offerings,  human  or  other.  Cannibalism,  though  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally practised  in  some  violent  access  of  hatred  and  revenge, 

was 
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was  generally  held  in  abhorrence.  *  To  speak  of  roasting  him  is 
the  worst  language  which  can  be  addressed  to  a  Samoan.  If 
applied  to  a  chief  of  importance,  he  may  go  to  war  to  ayen^ 
the  insult.  Sometimes  a  proud  chief  will  get  up  and  go  out  of 
the  chapel  in  a  rage,  should  a  native  teacher  speak  of  hell-fire.' 
This  sensibility  to  insult,  though  it  may  savour  of  the  natural 
man,  serves  as  a  motive  to  religious  duty  in  the  Christian 
part  of  the  community.  The  Americans  of  the  Expedition  were 
informed  that  being  put  out  of  church,  or  excommunicated,  was 
the  severest  of  punishments  at  Samoa;  and  that  ^the  fear  of 
public  opinion  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  from  the  com- 
mission  of  crime  and  immoral  practices.'  Captain  Erskine  bears 
testimony  also  to  the  '  remarkable  cleanliness  and  habits  of 
decency,  which  these  islanders  carry  to  a  higher  point  than  the 
most  fastidious  of  civilised  nations.' 

Samoa  has  been  a  principal  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  since  1837,  and,  owing  to  the  recent  occurrences  in 
Tahiti,  may  be  now  regarded  as  their  head*^uarters.  Here,  in  the 
island  of  Upolu,  is  the  residence  of  the  once  world-famous  Mr. 
Pritchard,  as  British  consul.  Great  progress  has  been  made  to- 
wards the  conversion  of  the  people  :  the  character  of  their  instruc- 
tors, chiefly  Scots  Presbyterians,  stands  deservedly  high :  and  the 
Romanists,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  rivalry,  have  lately  detached 
some  of  their  ablest  champions  to  the  same  promising  quarter. 
There  is  a  missionary  press,  from  which  the  ^  Samoan  Reporter ' 
issues,  or  lately  issued ;  a  periodical  containing  much  valuable 
ethnographical  matter.  Since  1849  the  islanders  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  tongue — they  had 
previously  possessed  several  detached  portions — and  the  Old 
Testament  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  printed  at  the  local 
press,  many  of  its  books  having  already  appeared  in  a  separate 
form.  A  considerable  demand  for  secular  instruction  has  also 
arisen  among  the  natives,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  com- 
paratively steady  and  persevering  character.  Bearded  chiefs 
submit,  with  stately  humility,  to  the  discipline  of  the  '  Normal 
School.'  Arithmetical  studies  seem  to  have  particular  attraction 
for  them. 

*  Of  an  evening,'  says  Lieut.  Walpole,  *  when  taking  advantage  of 
intervals  of  fine  weather,  we  went  for  a  ramble  in  the  delightful  woods, 
the  quiet  of  the  g^ve  was  often  disturbed  by  a  ruthless  savage,  who 
would  rush  out  on  you,  not  armed  with  elub  or  spear,  but  with  slate 
and  pencil,  and  thrusting  them  into  your  hands,  make  signs  for  3rou  to 
finish  his  exercise  or  sum.  The  multiplieation  seemed  always  to  be 
with  the  hardest  figures,  7  and  8,  and  difiicult  to  do  without  a  minia- 
ture calculation  on  your  fingers,  or  by  dots  \  the  savage  looking  on  all 
the  while  as  if  he  would  eat  you.' 

Another 
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Another  favourite  accomplishmeDt  is  oratory.  When  Chris^ 
tiaoity  was  first  preached  to  them  they  debated  for  several 
months  the  expediency  of  receiving  it.  Mr.  Williams  has  given 
an  abstract  of  one  of  these  discussions  : — 

'  It  is  my  wish/  said  a  venerable  chief,  on  rising,  *  that  the  Christian 
religion  should  become  universal  amongst  us.  I  look  at  the  wisdom 
of  these  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and  see  how  superior  they  are  to  us 
in  every  respect.  Their  persons  are  covered  from  head  to  foot  in 
Wutiful  clothes,  while  we  wear  nothing  but  a  girdle  of  leaves.  Their 
knives,  too,  what  valuable  things  they  are ;  how  quickly  they  cut  up 
our  pigs  compared  with  our  bunboo  knives !  Now  ]  conclude  that 
the  God  who  has  given  to  his  white  worshippers  these  valuable  things 
must  be  wiser  than  our  gods,  for  they  have  not  given  the  like  to  us. 
We  all  want  these  articles ;  and  my  proposition  is,  that  the  God  who 
gave  them  should  be  onr  God.' 

This  appeal  to  things  temporal  produced  a  powerfnl  impres- 
sion, and  a  chief  of  the  opposite  party  rose  to  reply. 

'  The  people,'  he  said,  ^  who  have  brought  us  this  religion  may  want 
our  lands  and  our  women.  I  do  not  say  that  such  is  the  case,  but  it 
may  be  so.  My  brother  has  praised  the  wisdom  of  these  white 
foreigners.  Suppose,  then,  we  were  to  visit  their  country,  and  say  that 
Jehovah  was  not  the  true  God,  and  invite  them  to  cast  him  off,  and 
become  worshippers  of  Tangaroa,  of  the  Samoa  Islands,  what  reply 
voold  they  make  ?  Wotdd  they  not  say.  Don't  be  in  haste ;  let  us 
know  Bomething  more  of  Tangaroa,  and  the  worship  he  requires  ?  Now 
1  wish  the  Samoans  to  act  just  as  these  wise  English  people  would, 
uader  the  same  circumstances,  and  to  know  something  more  about  this 
new  religion  before  they  abandon  that  which  our  ancestors  venerated.' 

Their  discussions  are  not  often  so  pithy.  Their  rhetoric  is 
ordinarily  as  discursive  as  it  is  vehement,  and  besides  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  their  assemblies  are  sometimes  protracted  by 
interludes  of  silence  which  surpass  anything  recorded  of  a 
Quakers*  meeting. 

'  Great  importance,'  says  Captain  Erskine,  *  is  attached  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  precedency,  each  district  having  its  assigned  place,  although 
the  Older  is  sometimes  disputed ;  and  we  were  told  that,  in  the  event  of 
two  rising  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the  rivab  will  remain  standing 
for  hours,  and  no  business  can  go  on  until  one  yields,  with  tlie  consent 
of  his  friends,  the  right  of  speech  to  the  other ;  the  meeting  remaining 
perfectly  quiet  all  the  time,  and  no  apparent  acrimony  being  exhibited 
on  dther  side.' 

Great  fluency,  and  a  kind  of  factitious  energy  of  elocution,  dis- 
proportionate to  the  real  interest  of  the  subject,  are  common 
among  the  Polynesians ;  but  the  influence  of  political  institutions 
oere,  as  elsewhere,  is  felt  in  restraining  or  promoting  oratorical 
license.    While   at  Samoa,  with  its  democracy  of  chiefs,  the 
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privilege  of  debate  seems  to  be  boundless,  in  oligarchical  Xonga 
the  space  allowed  for  Apolitical  explanations'  is  discreetly 
limited  to  the  time  required  for  preparing  the  kava,  or  national 
beverage,  which  is  to  circulate  round  the  council  board. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  total  defeat  of  the  heathenism  of 
certain  districts  seems  to  lie  in  the  peculiar  institutions  of  these 
people,  who  are  governed  by  a  very  numerous  class  of  chiefs,  on 
whom,  collectively,  no  hold  is  to  be  got,  and  among  whom  one 
party  is  always  ready  to  set  up  the  ancient  faith  as  a  political 
engine*  against  the  other.  There  are  three  orders  of  hereditary 
chiefs  or  nobles,  *  a  whole  host  of  highborn  beggars,'  says  Lieut 
Walpole,  all  as  haughty  and  punctilious  in  their  way  as  the 
Hobereaux  and  Hochw^ohlgeborens  of  Christian  Europe. 

A  Proud,'  adds  the  lively  Lieutenant,  ^as  the  Samoan  is,  he  does  not 
consider  it  any  want  of  dignity  to  beg.  A  native  would  stop  us  as  if 
something  important  was  to  be  communicated,  and  coolly  ask  for  any 
article  in  our  possession  that  caught  the  eye  or  took  his  fancy.  On 
meeting  a  point-blank  refusal  he  expressed  no  anger ;  and  on  being 

?uestioned,  "  Did  you  expect  it  ?"     **  No,  but  I  might  have  got  it :  as 
asked  I  had  a  chance  ;  had  I  not  asked  there  was  none."  ' 

^  The  forms  of  Samoan  politeness,'  according  to  Captain  Erskine, 
^are  as  numerous  as  the  Spanish,  and  often  resemble  them.' 
This  was  the  only  cluster  of  islands  visited  by  Mr.  Williams, 
where  the  natives  had  a  word  for  ^  Thank  you.'  No  such  form  of 
courtesy  was  known  at  the  Sandwich,  Tahitian,  or  Hervey 
groups.  It  is  in  Samoa  also  that  the  curious  Polynesian  peculiarity 
of  the  *  language  of  politeness '  especially  prevails :  not  only 
different  phrases,  but  different  names  for  the  same  objects  are 
used,  in  suldressing  chiefs  or  plebeians. 

These  islands  were  the  first  group  touched  at  by  Captain 
Erskine,  in  the  cruise  of  H.M.S.  Havannah,  in  1849,  of  which 
the  interesting  narrative  is  now  before  us.  He  found  them  en- 
gaged in  an  endless  series  of  petty  civil  wars,  the  several  tribes 
conflicting  for  the  possession  of  a  certain  abstract  political 
honour,  which  they  call  the  '  Malo  ;'  the  idea  conveyed  by 
which  Captain  Erskine  confesses  his  inability  to  explain,  and 
which  appears  to  us  somewhat  to  resemble  the  notion  of  a 
*  Hegemony,'  entertained  by  a  Greek  republican.  But  whatever 
privileges  belong  to  the  title,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  people 
of  Manono — a  little  island  that  is  connected  with  Upolu  by  a 
shoal  and  reef — claimed  a  superiority  over  two  districts  of  the 
mainland,  which  the  latter  resisted  Captain  Erskine  did  bis 
best  to  appease  the  feud,  but  with  little  success,  and  left  the 
islands  fatigued  and  disappointed.  After  three  years  of  conflict, 
in  which  the  Missionaries   attempted  to  mediate   in  vain,  the 
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Upolu  party,  who  are  favourers  of  Christianity,  prevailed,  in 
April  1851,  and  the  Manono  or  pagan  party,  succumbed. .  This 
alone  shows  that  the  energy  of  idolatry  is  dwindling  away  in  its 
last  stronghold,  for  in  every  former  contest,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  people  of  Manono  had  vanquished  their  enemies 
and  had  gained,  in  consequence,  a  certain  degree  of  political 
supremacy  over  all  the  islands  of  the  group.  There  are  sjmp* 
toms  that  the  defeated  faction  are  watching  an  opportunity  to 
renew  the  contest,  and  there  will  probably  be  at  least  one  more 
civil  war  before  the  remnants  of  heathenism  are  Anally 
overthrown. 

FoUowiog  the  westward  course  of  Captain  Erskine's  vessel, 
we  next  touch  at  the  remarkable  group  of  the  Tonga,  or  Friendly 
Islands  ;  after  Tahiti,  the  most  classical  region  of  the  Pacific, 
and  celebrated  for  many  years  among  the  wandering  Europeans 
for  the  loveliness  of  its  scenery,  and  those  qualities  of  its  inha- 
bitants from  whence  it  derives  its  popular  name.     According 
to  snch  vague  history  as  their  traditions  afford,  corroborated  by 
the  accounts  of  travellers,  the  Tongans  had  been  a  peaceful  and 
happy  race  until  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century — denomi- 
nated among  themselves,  says  a  French  missionary,  the  *  malaia,' 
or  evil  season — when  a  series  of  destructive   civil  wars  com- 
menced among   them,   which  decimated  their  population,  and 
reduced  the   survivors   to   the  worst  conditions   of  Polynesian 
life    In  1797  they  were  first  visited  by  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society ;  but  ultimately,  under  a  judicious  division 
of  the  field  of  labour,  which  was  made  about  1827,  the  Tonga 
islands  and  the  Fijis  were  handed  over  to  the  Wesleyans,  whose 
nussionary  institutions  in  these  seas  are  under  the  control  of  a 
superintendent  established  in  New  Zealand  ;  a  post  now  worthily 
filled  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  whose  two  interesting  volumes 
are  among  the  list  of  works  at  the  head  of  this  article.     We 
should  judge  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  a  kindly  and  practical 
^  well  as  religious  spirit,  in  whom  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
niissionary  have    been  a  good    deal    tempered  by  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation,  by  advancing  age,  and  by  that  ex- 
perience of  the  world  which  renders  men  at  once  more  indulgent 
^d  less  sanguine.     The  character  of  the   individual  who  fills 
this  post  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  ;    for,  not  to  mention  the  other 
successes  of  the  Wesleyans,  they  have  established  at  Tonga  a 
^ore  complete  system  of  religious  government  than  is  now  to 
oe  found  anywhere  else    in  the   South   Seas.     Nearly   all   the 
population  are  converted  ;  heathenism  lingering  only,  if  it  can  be 
said  to  linger,  in  a  decaying  political  sect.     Great  strictness,  both 
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of  moral  discipline  and  religious  observance/  are  generally  esta-- 
blished.      And  the  result  is  seen  in  an  orderly  and  tractable 
Christian  population,  among  whom  the  grosser  vices  of  savage 
life  seem  nearly  extirpated  ;  polygamy  has  been  abandoned  ;  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  men  are  peaceable,  and  of  the  women  modest 
We  need  not  ^o  further  with  Mr.  Lawry,  who  boldly  declares,  '  I 
speak  of  the  general  state  of  public  morals,  when  I  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  the  wheat  so  free  from  chaff  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  these  islands/      The  population  is 
numerous,  and,  contrary   to  ordinary*   Polynesian   experience, 
increasing,  the  number  of  children  being  particularly  remarked. 
These   successes   have  been  by  no  means  obtained    without 
the  aid  of  the  temporal  power.     The  wars  between  the  Christian 
and  heathen  factions  were  fierce  and  long.     The  great  supporter 
of  the  Christian  cause  of  late  years  has  been  an  eminent  chief, 
baptised  by  the  name  of  ^  George/  who  now,  according  to  the 
Wesleyans,  reigns  over  nearly  all  the  islands  ^  et  par  droit  de 
conquete,  et  par  droit  de  naissance ;'  and  we  are  concerned  to 
hear,  on  the  same  authority,  that  our  old  friend  Finow,  the  hero 
of  Mariner's  interesting  semi-romance,  was,  in  reality,  not  only 
an  impostor,  but  ^  a  designing,  murderous  rebel.'     King  George, 
who  triumphed  over  him,  is  at  all  events  no  common  personage. 
*  That  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  not  a  very  scrupizlous  one, 
cannot  be  doubted,'  says  Captain  Erskine  ;  but  he  has  held,  with 
vigour  and  sagacity,  the  power  thus  dubiously  won.     ^  He  is  a 
fine  person,  about  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and  well  propor- 
tioned, with  a  fine  glow  of  comeliness,  intelligence,  and  Christian 
benevolence ;'     but  this   stature   by   no   means    gives   him  the 
ascendancy  of  Agamemnon  among  his  gigantic  chiefs  and  coun- 
cillors.    Mr.  Lawry,  who  evidently  '  loves  to  look  upon  a  Man,' 
and  has  taken  some  pains  in  recording  the  dimensions  of  several  of 
these,  notices  one  Sampson  Latu,  *  local  preacher  and  teacher,'  who 
stands  six  feet  five  and  a  half ;  Jeremiah,  local  preacher  in  Fiji, 
*a  man  of  a  fine  mind,'  attains  the  same  height:    Adelaide, 
whose  marriage  to  William,  the  son  of  the  Tui  1  onga,  was  wit- 
nessed by  Mr.  Lawry,  was  ^a  fine  girl,  with  long  floating  hair, 
and  her  stature  of  the  full  size :  she  measured  five  feet  ten  inches, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  she  would  weigh  two  hundred  pounds ;  but 

*  We  hATe  said  bnt  little  of  the  coiDmon  belief  in  the  rapid  depopiilatiOB  of 
Polynesia,  because  we  feel  much  difficulty  in  forming  any  general  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  decay,  where  it  exists,  is  something  quite  distinct 
from  the  shortness  of  life  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  particular  localities,  and 
seems  to  proceed  from  deficiency  in  the  number  of  births.  Some  readers  may  re- 
collect Count  Strzelecki's  singular  and  important  theory  on  this  subject,  whioi,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  neither  been  confirmed  nor  refuted.  (Quart.  Bey.  vol.  IxxfL, 
p.  517.) 
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it  so  happens  there  are  no  weights  in  Tonga  sufficient  to  weigh 
her!'  Many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  the  daring  and  policy 
by  which  King  George  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  his  people.  Once — to  recount  a  story 
which  savours  a  little  of  tradition — ^  One  of  the  chief  priests 
told  George,  that  now  he  had  abandoned  their  gods  there  was 
none  to  defend  him,  and  one  day  the  sharks  would  eat  him, 
if  he  ventured  into  the  sea — a  thing  which  he  knew  George  was 
veiy  fond  of  doing.  Instantly  George  challenged  this  priest  to 
swim  with  him  into  the  open  ocean '  (that  is,  beyond  the  reefs, 
within  which  the  sharks  rarely  venture),  *  which  was  accepted ; 
the  result  was  that  George  came  in,  after  a  long  swim,  in  perfect 
safety,  and  the  other  was  so  torn  by  the  shark's  teeth  that  he  soon 
died; 

George  is  now  in  pretty  constant  practice  as  a  preacher,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed  of  so  great  a  monarch,  an  extremely  *  popular ' 
one.  *In  the  pulpit,'  says  Mr.  La  wry,'  *  he  was  dressed  in  a 
black  coat,  and  his  manner  was  solemn  and  earnest.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  small  bound  manuscript  book,  but  seldom  looked  at 
it  ...  It  was  affecting  to  see  this  dignified  man  stretching  out 
his  hands  over  his  people,  with  one  of  his  little  fingers  cut  off  as 
an  offering  to  a  heathen  god.' 

fiat  however  dignified  in  the  pulpit,  he  can  descend  on  proper 
occasions,  like  an  Homeric  sovereign  (we  are  really  ashamed  of 
a  comparison  which  the  habits  of  these  races  so  constandy  bring 
to  mind),  to  evince  his  superiority  in  the  use  of  very  different 
language,  and  scold  his  subjects  in  the  roundest  vernacular. 

'  Addressing  poor  Silas,'  a  dismissed  teacher,  who  had  raised  a  party 
in  one  of  the  islands,  *  the  Sovereign  said,  "  Why  do  you  mention  your 
paltry  island  here,  and  who  made  it  yours  ?  Who  are  you,  and  who 
were  your  lathers  ?  I  will  tell  you  who  my  fathers  were,"  and  he  then 
enumerated  them.  " These  were  my  ancestors;  but  who  were  yours? 
I  will  tell  you  who  they  were :  they  were  my  father's  cooks.  Why, 
tiiea,  doyou  set  up  a  claim  to  the  insignificant  islet  which  you  call 
Iff^if  Why  did  you  not  put  it  into  a  basket,  and  send  it  on  board 
^  canoe,  and  take  it  with  you  to  Fiji  ? — then  we  should  never  have 
beaid  aoy  more  of  you  or  your  islet."  By  this  time  Silas  was  holding 
tiown  his  head,  glad  to  be  lud,  and  praying  to  be  forgiven.' 

The  head  of  what  we  must  call  the  Heathen  party,  though 
1^  IS  now  so  reduced  in  numbers,  and  broken  in  power,  as 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name,  is  the  Tui  Tonga,  an  here- 
ditary chief,  of  divine  origin,  and  with  family  precedence  over 
'George'  himself,  but  whose  rank,  strange  to  say,  seems 
eclipsed,  according  to  the  intricate  etiquette  of  his  country,  by 
that  of  his  own  elder  sisters  and  aunts.     In  the  decline  of  his 
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authority  he  took  up  with  the  Romanists,  and  was  a  kind  of 
Giant  Pagan  and  Giant  Pope  in  one.  In  the  last  volume  of  the 
^  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi '  there  is  a  letter  from  Pere 
Chevron,  one  of  the  priests,  dated  August  1852,  announcing  the 
recommencement  of  religious  wars,  the  forced  conversion  of  most 
of  their  flock,  and  the  straits  to  which  the  remainder  were  then 
reduced  in  the  siege  of  their  last  fort  by  a  heretic  chieftain  of 
singular  ferocity,  meaning  the  royal  preacher  King  George.  A 
few  days  afterwards  this  last  fort  was  taken  by  the  king's  armv, 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  Captain  Sir  Everanl 
Home,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Calliope,  that  this  *  singularly 
ferocious  chieftain '  behaved  with  the  utmost  clemency,  and  suc- 
cessfully exerted  himself  in  the  fray  to  save  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  priests.  After  they  fled  from  the  island  they  lodgetl 
a  complaint  with  Captain  Belland,  of  the  French  ship-of-war 
La  Moselle.  He  arrived  in  November,  read  the  correspondence 
between  George  and  the  priests,  acquitted  his  royal  highness, 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  received  assurances  in  return 
that  religious  toleration  should  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Many  of 
the  vanquished  chiefs  renounced  heathenism  after  their  defeat, 
though  the  war  is  said  by  the  Missionaries  not  to  have  been 
religious  in  its  origin.  The  probability  is  that  the  motive  of  the 
Tui  Tonga  was  to  extend  his  rule,  and  the  object  of  the  Romish 
priests,  who  encouraged  him,  to  extend  their  faith.  When  Cap- 
tain Erskine  was  at  Tonga  the  pagan  party  had  not  engaged  in 
the  contest  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  them,  and  that  he  found 
this  fraction  of  the  population  less  upright  in  their  habits  than 
the  Protestant  community,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  Christianity 
of  these  islands  has  been  something  more  than  a  name. 

The  Missionaries  aver  that  they  stood  neutral  in  the  quarrel, 
though  their  sympathies  were  of  necessity  with  the  king.  Never- 
theless the  Wesleyans  in  these  islands  have  been  often  accused  of 
too  great  a  reliance  on  the  arm  of  flesh  in  their  warfare  against 
idolatry,  we  believe  without  much  foundation,  at  least  in  later 
years.  We  need  hardly  refer  to  the  stories  of  their  cruelty  towards 
heathen  chiefs  and  their  women,  circulated  by  M.  DupetitThouars 
and  repeated  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  except  to  express  our  entire 
disbelief  in  them ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  have  been 
rendered  responsible  in  public  opinion  for  some  of  the  deeds 
of  violence  committed  by  their  associates  in  these  religious  wars. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  however  the  fact  may  stand  as  to  the 
Wesleyans,  that  the  signal  inefficacy  of  the  temporal  arm  in  giving 
real  aid  to  the  establishment  of  religion  has  been  nowhere  more 
strongly  evinced  than  in  Polynesia.  As  among  the  barbarous 
races  of  Northern  Europe  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  so  in  the 
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Pacific  at  the  present  day,  the  rejoicing  of  the  missionaries  over 
the  conversion  of  a  potent  sovereign  is  always  soon  followed  hy 
complaints  either  of  the  spread  of  a  mere  nominal  belief,  or  of 
bitter  dissensions,  re-action,  and  decline.     It  is  so  natural,  in  a 
path  beset  with  danger  and  trial,  to  lean  on  the  first  strong  stafi* 
that  offers  itself,  that  these  good  men  might  be  forgiven  if  they  did 
sometimes  forget  how  certain  this  one  is  to  break,  and  wound  the 
band  of  the  holder.     In  earlier  times  the  missionaries,  to  keep 
their  flock  in  order,  would  sometimes  allude  to  the  possible  visit 
of  a  ship  of  war  in  the  event  of  any  outrageous  disobedience.* 
On  this    head,    it   is   to  be  trusted,  we   have  at   last   become 
decided  in  our  views.     No  instance  of  armed  interference  on  the 
part  of  British  officers  in  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  natives 
can  be  cited  since  the  unhappy  attack  on  the  heathen  fort  of  Bea, 
in  these  very  Tonga  islands,  in  1840,  by  a  gallant  commander, 
whose  life  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  error.    The  failure  of  the  French 
is  sufficient  to  teach  us  wisdom  :  the  habit  of  their  officers  of 
constantly  threatening  the  visit  of  armed  forces  to  protect  their 
missionaries  in  these  seas,  has  involved  the  nation  in  an  unpopu- 
larity which  no  exertion  of  the  priests  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
overcome.     It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  perfect  appreciation 
of  bis  duty  in  this  respect  which  characterises  the  narrative  of 
Captain  Erskine,  and  how  sedulously  he  avoided  all  intermeddling 
with  the  concerns  of  the  many  tribes  whom  he  visited,  except  in 
the  way  of  mediation  and  advice.     In  one  direction  only  does  it 
seem  to  us   that  the  employment  of  armed  authority  might  be 
judiciously  extended,  and  that  is  in  controlling  the  excesses  com- 
mitted with  impunity  by  lawless  Europeans. 

But  the  missionary  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  must  do  more 
than  abjure  recourse  to  external  protection — he  must  (still  harsher 
trial  to  flesh  and  blood)  abjure  also  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  self-defence.  Natural  instinct  is  at  hand  to  tell  him 
that  the  display  of  a  force  which  he  never  means  to  exert  may 
be  of  the  highest  value  in  securing  for  him  at  the  outset  the 
respect  and  attention  of  the  fierce  race  among  whom  he  is  sent ; 
put  passive  as  such  a  display  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  infallibly 
injurious  to  his  cause.  The  collisions  between  natives  and 
Europeans  will  almost  always  be  found  to  arise  from  some 
exhibition  of  force  on  the  one  side,  exciting  alarm  or  passion 

.*  *  A  missionary/  says  Dr.  Russell  in  his  *  Polynesia/  in  'endeavouring  to  con- 
duce some  natives  of  their  sin,  said,  "  friends,  your  deeds  are  written  in  a  book." 
JJtemiptiDg  me  with  impatience,*'  what  book  ?"  cried  the  chief  speaker.  He  feared 
that  the  Europeans  had  been  writing  to  King  William.  His  impatience  was 
^Toaghtnp  to  the  highest  pitch;  and  I  was  obliged  to  assume  a  serious  air,  and 
"y»  ''the  book  is  in  heaven.  **  Oh,  very  good/'  he  replied,  seeming  to  be  visibly 
relieved  by  the  explanation.'  ^ 
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on  the  other.  Remove  the  possibility  of  resistance,  and  even 
the  wildest  savages  will  respect  the  hero  who  trusts  himself 
among  them  unarmed  and  undaunted.  The  Wesleyans  in  tbe 
Fiji  group  have  now  dwelt  for  years  among  the  most  sanguinary 
barbarians  of  the  earth,  wholly  defenceless,  and  as  jet,  sajs 
Mr.  Lawry,  no  injury  whatever  has  been  committed  on  them. 
In  one  instance,  recorded  by  Captain  Erskine,  two  ladies,  wives  of 
these  missionaries,  went  in  a  canoe,  in  their  husbands'  absence, 
to  an  adjoining  island,  having  received  information  that  a  party 
of  captured  native  women  were  being  slaughtered  and  eaten. 
Ten  had  already  been  consumed  at  the  feast — three  alone  re- 
mained, and  the  ladies  entered  the  scene  of  these  cannibal  orgies, 
and  boldly  demanded  that  the  survivors  should  be  spared.  1  be 
presiding  chief,  filled  with  wonder  at  their  temerity,  granted  tbe 
request,  saying,  ^  Those  who  are  dead  are  dead,  those  who  are 
alive  shall  live.'  The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  (we  are  told  by 
Captain  Erskine)  will  not  allow  a  weapon  of  any  kind  to  be 
taken  on  board  the  little  vessel  which  carries  him  on  his  voyages 
of  conversion ;  and,  although  his  life  has  been  once  or  twice 
in  danger  from  outbursts  of  unpremeditated  violence,  he  has 
as  yet  incurred  no  malicious  hostility. 

Captain  Erskine  charges  the  missionaries  at  Tonga  witb 
the  exhibition  of  a  rather  '  dictatorial  spirit '  towards  tbe 
chiefs  and  people.  ^The  missionaries  seemed  to  live  much 
more  apart  from  the  natives  than  at  Samoa,  where  free  access  is 
allowed  to  them  at  all  times/  Nor  must  we  permit  ourselves 
to  exaggerate  the  benefits  which  their  instruction  has  imparted ; 
proud  as  they  may  justly  be  of  their  victories  over  heathenism, 
the  work  is  as  yet  essentially  incomplete.  It  has  been  hitherto 
a  defect  in  the  Methodist  training,  that  it  cultivates  the  spiritual 
to  the  neglect  of  the  intellectual  part  of  man ;  that  it  encourages 
the  dreamy  indolence  and  self-abandonment  of  the  savage ;  that, 
except  in  religion,  the  Tongans  are  scarcely  at  all  advanced 
beyond  their  heathen  fathers,  and  show  neither  aptitude  nor 
desire  for  civilisation.  ^  They  can  subsist  upon  very  little,'  says 
Mr.  Lawry,  *and  prefer  idleness  and  poverty  to  labour  and 
plenty.'  He  laments  the  fault,  ascribes  it  to  the  heat  of  tbe 
climate,  and  thinks  that  wants  will  gradually  spring  up  which 
will  give  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  The  chance  of  a  change  should 
not  be  left  to  the  course  of  events,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  combat  a  propensity  which  must  prove  the  canker  of 
Christianity. 

*  Very  little  progress,'  Mr.  Lawry  elsewhere  admits,  *  has  been  hitherto 
made  in  the  civilisation  of  the  South  Sea  tribes,  in  the  Friendly  LlaDtb 
and  Feejee :  nor  are  the  signs  at  all  encouraging  in  that  matter.    The 
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expectations  eotertained  in  England  are  by  no  means  realiised  on  the 
spot ;  at  least  not  with  the  rapidity  which  hope  had  painted,  but  left 
experience  to  correct.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  probable  working  out 
of  the  problem  will  be  this : — That  the  Gospel  preached  by  our  de- 
voted countrymen  will  save  the  souls  of  multitudes  in  these  isles; 
that  this  grace  will  soften  their  hearts,  and  change  their  national 
character  from  warriors  to  men  of  love  and  peace ;  that  the  tide  of 
emigration  will  sooner  or  later  flow  to  their  shores,  and  that  a  fine  new 
race  of  civilised,  mixed  people,  will  cover  this  part  of  the  earth.  Thus, 
while  a  remnant  of  them  shall  be  saved,  God  will  show  mercy  to  all 
who  will  accept  it ;  and  his  retributive  providence  will  be  seen  in  the 
extinction  of  a  nation  (as  such)  that  has  been  so  deeply  stained  with 
the  orgies  of  idolatry  and  with  blood.* — First  Visits  p.  136. 

Education,  be  acknowledges  in  his  second  visit,  had  been  too 
long  neglected,  and  that  the  utmost  exertion  must  be  made  to 
supply  it.  We  augur  the  best  results  from  the  confession.  Every 
fresh  progress  brings  new  duties,  and  nowhere  is  it  so  necessary 
as  in  Polynesia  to  forget  the  conquests  achieved,  and  grapple 
boldly  and  speedily  with  the  evils  which  survive. 

In  one  respect  the  Wesleyan  system  accommodates  itself 
remarkably  well  to  the  tendencies  of  Polynesian  converts: 
namely,  in  the  ready  provision  which  it  makes  for  receiving  them 
into  the  active  service  of  the  Church.  These  islands  swarm 
with  '  local  preachers,'  of  which  there  are  now  487,  besides  726 
day-school  teachers.  The  attire  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  garment 
which  reaches  from  the  loins  downwards,  leaving  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  uncovered,  but  many  of  the  preachers  add  a  shirt, 
which  they  carry  on  their  arm  during  the  warm  walk  to  chapel, 
regarding  it  exclusively  as  an  official  robe  and  not  as  an  article  of 
ciress.  They  sometimes  forget  to  put  it  on  before  ascending 
the  pulpit,  and  then  they  perform  the  operation  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation,  without  its  being  thought  to  derogate  in  the 
least  from  the  dignity  of  the  preacher,  or  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  Simple,  however,  as  are  the  notions  and  requirements 
of  the  auditors,  the  easy  admission  to  the  office  of  religious 
teaching  is  an  advantage  not  unattended  witb  danger:  for  it 
flatters  not  only  the  vanity  of  the  natives,  but  that  addiction 
to  loose  and  exaggerated  talk  which  is  one  of  their  besetting 
sins.  The  missionaries  themselves  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  true  earnestness  and  a  child-like  ambition 
for  exhibiting  an  intense  interest  in  matters  into  which  they  do 
not  really  enter,  and  playing,  as  it  were,  at  being  religious.  They 
find  that  too  many  of  their  most  specious  converts  resemble  Mr. 
Talkative,  the  son  of  one  Say  well,  of  Prating  Row :  *  all  he  hath 
lieth  in  his  tongue,  and  his  religion  is  to  make  a  noise  therewith.' 
This  fluency  is  a  characteristic  of  the  race  in  other  matters  besides 
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religion.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Samoan  taste  for 
political  oratory;  in  New  Zealand  Sir  George  Grey  has  in- 
formed us  that  the  first  result  of  general  education  among  the 
chiefs  was  found  to  be  a  passion  for  letter-writing,  and  that 
they  were  constantly  engaged  in  correspondence  on  trifling  or 
imaginary  subjects.  In  the  same  country  the  endless  discus- 
sions between  High  Church  and  Low  Church  natives  became 
at  one  time  almost  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  and  the  argu- 
ments occasionally  ended,  we  believe,  in  an  appeal  to  the  old 
club-law. 

It  is  another  and  a  more  serious  question,  whether  the  ten- 
dency to  asceticism  which  has  distinguished  the  training  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries  among  these  nations,  and  of  the  Weslej- 
ans   more   especially,   has   or  has  not   been  productive  on   the 
whole  of  benefit.     Common  opinion  is  undoubtedly  against  it. 
The  ordinary  complaint  of  casual  visitors  is,  that  the  religious 
instructors  of  these  reclaimed  savages  have  endeavoured  to  strain 
the  bow  too  far  in  the  new  direction  ;  that  they  have  destroyed  the 
elements  of  manliness  and  cheerfulness  in  theii*  national  character, 
and  substituted  for  them  a  slavish  spirit  of  submission,  or,  at 
best,  a  hopeless  apathy.     Nor  are  the  arguments  used  by  many 
of  the  missionaries  themselves  in  this  controversy  calculated  to 
attract  impartial  judges  to  their  side  of  the  question. — *  To  be 
happy,  a  man  must  be  solemn ;  and  the  difference  is  small  be- 
tween mirth  and  madness  ! '     Not  so,  good  Walter  Lawry,  and, 
if  it  were  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  various  anecdotes  distin- 
guished chiefly  for  their  quiet  drollery  which  agreeably  diversify 
your  demure  pages?     But  the  missionaries  have  far  stronger 
grounds  to  rest  on,  when  they  point  to  the  peculiarities  of  native 
life  and  habits  with  which  they  had  to  contend.    In  this  warfare, 
they  say,  there  can  be  no  compromise  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, Christ  and  Belial.      The  savage  must   break  w^holly  and 
without  reserve  the  chains  which  attach  him  to  his  former  creed, 
.  or  he  must  remain  for  ever  a  slave  to  it.     Now  the  force  of 
association  is  such,  that  what  is  in  itself  harmless  or  even  com- 
mendable, becomes  most  mischievous,  as  being  inseparably  con- 
nected with  what  is  evil.     His  case  is  that  of  St.  Augustine's 
friend,  the  fiery  neophyte  Alypius,  when  one  glance  into  the 
amphitheatre   roused    up  again   his  fierce   Pagan   propensities, 
and  extinguished  the  work  of  grace.     The  manly  games  of  the 
warriors    are   inspiriting   and   invigorating,    but    the    slightest 
indulgence  in  them  is  enough  to  awaken  the  slumbering  Ate  In 
the  soul  of  the  chief.     Sweet  are  the  moonlight  dance  and  song 
under  the  cocoa-nut  grove,  but  the  feelings  which  they  recall  are 
.  but  a  bad  preservative  for  the  island  maiden  against  the  seduc- 
tions 
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tions  which  encompass  her  Christian  career.  The  savage  can 
no  more  be  reclaimed  from  his  idolatries  to  a  course  of  decorous 
and  temperate  worldly  enjoyment  than  the  confirmed  drunkard 
to  moderate  indulgence.  In  such  cases  one  line  only  is  free — 
resist  the  evil  one,  and  he  will  flee  from  you ;  negotiate  and  make 
terms  with  him,  and  he  is  your  master  for  ever. 

This  is  the   logic  of  Puritanism ;    and  although  Puritanism 
has  long  ceased  to  exhibit  itself  on  a  great  scale,  as  formerly, 
among  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  we  must  not  therefore 
deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  real  power  or  value  of  this  awful 
agent,  for  grinding  to  powder  old  and  tottering  institutions,  for 
rending  in  pieces  the  crust  of  prejudices  and  inert  habits  which 
accumulate  round  the  human  heart,   for  re-invigorating  a  sta- 
tionary age  with  new  and  sometimes  perilous  spirit.     It  is  still 
among  us    and  around  us,  and  performing  wonders  which  seem 
only  to  prefigure  greater  events  to  come,  before  which  the  petty 
and  balanced  agitation  of  our  ordinary  religious  and  political 
parties  becomes  as  nothing.     In  America  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  most  sagacious  in  the  world,  have  just  submitted 
themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  *'  Maine  law,'  which  makes  the  sale 
of  fermented  liquors  an  indictable  offence,  and  this  with  the  marked 
assent  of  public  opinion.     Do  we  suppose  that  their  legislators 
were  ignorant  of  the  maxims,  common  to  triviality,  about  the  danger 
of  re-action,  and  the  danger  of  hypocrisy  ?    Do  they  believe  that 
the  ordinary  propensities  of  man  can  be  controlled  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  republic,  any  more  than  by  the  ukase  of  a  Czar  ?    Not 
so;  but  they  see  all  around  them  the  devastations  of  an  enemy  who 
threatens  not  only  to  corrupt  their  society,  but  the  very  physical 
constitution   of^  their  race.     They  know  that  against  such  an 
antagonist  half  measures  are  of  no  earthly  avail — that  it  must 
either  be  left  unopposed,  or  grappled  with  as  a  mortal  foe  ;  and 
while  numbers  content  themselves  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
this  is  an  inunediate  and  pressing  duty,  and  purposely  refuse 
to  look   further,   the   more  far-seeing    are   disposed   to  agree, 
thotoigh  with  doubt  and  trembling,  because  they  believe  that, 
although    abuse   will   doubtless    recur    in   its   own   time,    the 
temporary  shock  may  suffice  to  turn  back  thousands  who  are 
now  on   the   high   road  to   destruction.      Thus   is   Puritanism 
acting  now,  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  old  Blue  Laws  and 
witch  persecutions,   and   with   more  or  less  energy   over   the 
whole  of  the  vast  continent  which  that  little  commonwealth  has 
leavened.     And  the  great  movement  now  in  progress  in  China, 
whatever  other  elements  it  may  possess,  is  assuredly  in  part  a 
phenomenon  of  the  same  order — a  fierce  blaze  of  Puritan  zeal, 
not  chiefly  against  efiete  idolatries,  but  against  that  dominion  of 
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monstrous  profligacy  which  signalizes  the  decline  of  a  nation. 
Amidst  events  of  such  magnitude,  the  theocratic  development  of 
society  in  Polynesia  sinks  into  insignificance.  But  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  with  other  symptoms  of  the  re-appearance, 
in  this  world's  affairs,  of  that  mighty  influence  which  modem 
philosophy  had  imagined  buried  with  the  desecrated  corpses 
of  Cromwell  and  Vane,  and  which  is  destined  perhaps  to  plar 
no  ordinary  part  in  the  next  great  stir  of  the  elements  of  societj 
among  ourselves. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  of  the 
Pacific,  or  Polynesia  Proper,  unless  the  questionable  Fiji  group 
is  still  to  be  ranked  as  part  of  it.  Melanesia  lies  before  us,  the 
youngest  quarter  of  the  world,  and  as  yet  the  least  visited,  but 
likely  soon  to  add  contributions  of  no  common  interest  to  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  enterprise.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  interpreting,  as  we  have  been  told,  into  a  kind 
of  call  from  above,  a  singular  official  mistake,  by  which  his  epis- 
copal diocese  was  made  to  spread  over  some  thousand  leagues 
of  ocean,  has  commenced  his  most  remarkable  career  of  mis- 
sionary activity.  To  these  subjects,  and  to  the  still  more  im- 
portant topics  afforded  by  the  religious  progress  of  New  Zealand 
itself,  we  trust  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing  our 
readers. 


Art.  IV.— 1.   Bioffraphie  de  M.  Guizoi.      Par  E.   Pascallet. 
Paris,  1841.  8vo. 

2.  Notice  Bioqraphique  sur  la  Vieetsurles  TravauxdeM.  Guizot, 
Par  Felix  Droiiin.     Paris,  1841.  8vo. 

3.  Bioffraphie  de  M.  GuizoL     Pax  Th.  Descheres.     Paris,  1842. 
8vo. 

4.  M,  GuizoL  Par  un  Homme  de  Rien.  Paris  (sans  date).  8vo. 
I^*  GUIZOT  has  shared  the  usual  fate  of  eminent  persons  in 
-^^-*"»  France,  where  it  is  much  more  common  than  with  us  to 
publish  biographies  of  living  men,  in  being  made  the  hero  of 
numerous  narratives,  not  one  of  which  gives  a  tolerable  account  of 
his  motives  and  actions.  Such  ephemeral  productions  are  below 
criticism,  and  even  where  they  have  a  temporary  life  they  may 
be  safely  left  to  perish  from  their  inherent  feebleness.  It  is  with 
a  far  more  important  purpose  than  to  rescue  M.  Guizot  from  the 
vapid  perversions  of  bad  biographers  that  we  are  about  to  attempt 
a  review  of  his  distinguished  career.  From  the  hour  that  be 
entered  into  public  life  he  has  been  an  influential  actor  in  the 
great  events  which  were  passing  around  him,  and  for  many  years 
he  was,  in  power  as  well  as  reputation,  the  leading  statesman  of 

France. 
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France.  The  objects  at  which  he  has  steadily  aimed,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  failed  to  attain  his  ends,  are  little  understood ; 
and  as  the  history  involves  the  causes  of  the  frequent  revolutions 
which  have  distracted  his  country,  and  a  description  of  the  evils 
which  still  lie  at  the  root  and  corrupt  the  tree,  we  know  no  better 
method  of  indicating  the  political  errors  and  prospects  of  France 
than  in  connexion  with  the  persevering  but  fruitless  endeavours 
of  this  illustrious  statesman. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  Germinal,  an  II.  (5th  April,  1794),  the  very 
day  of  the  execution  of  Danton,  that  the  national  guard  of  Re- 
moulins  seized  a  gentleman,  who  said  his  name  was  Franqois 
Giraud,  of  Nlmes.  The  capture  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  at  the  ci-devaTit  Croix  de  Ledenon — ci-devant^  because  the 
veiy  name  of  the  Cross  was  then  forbidden  by  a  republic  which 
had  proclaimed  unbounded  religious  freedom.  The  next  day  the 
prisoner  was  interrogated  by  the  Camiie  de  Surveillance  of  the 
commune  of  Remoulins.  Having  been  conveyed  to  Nimes  with- 
out delay,  he  was  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  condemned  to 
death  by  sentence  of  the  judges  of  the  Criminal  G>urt,  and  im- 
mediately executed.  He  had  originally  been  suspected  of  unde- 
fined conspiracies  against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
Republic,  but  as  he  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  the  summons 
the  court  paid  no  attention  to  the  charges.  He  was  condemned 
solely  for  his  contumacy,  Kod  ipso  facto  outlawed  and  executed, — 
a  proceeding  similar  to  what  the  French  judges  still  call  a  cofir 
damnation  par  contumace.  The  original  sentence,  of  which  we 
subjoin  an  extract,  may  still  be  seen  among  the  archives  {ffreffe) 
of  what  is  now  the  Imperial  Court  of  Nimes: — 

'  The  tribunal,  having  heard  the  public  accuser,  pronouncing  judg- 
ment without  any  appeal  whatever,  according  to  the  powers  conferred 
on  it  by  the  Reprisentant  du  Peuple  on  the  8th  of  the  present  month, 
and  according  to  the  law  of  the  23rd  Ventose  last,  which  says, — 

*  "  Every  one  accused  of  any  conspiracy  against  the  Republic,  who 
will  not  obey  the  summons,  shall  be  put  hors  de  la  loi^** — 

'  Has  declared  and  declares  that  the  accused  is  hors  de  la  lot,  and 
consequently  orders  that  the  said  accused  shall  be  dehvered  within  twenty- 
four  hours  to  the  executioner  and  put  to  death. 

'  Further,  according  to  the  2nd  article  of  the  law  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember last  (old  style),  which  says, — 

*  "  All  the  property  of  individuals  who  at  Marseilles,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring departments,  rise  against  the  National  authority  is  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  specially  applied  to  the  indemnification  due  to  the  persecuted 
patriots  in  the  same  localities," — 

^  The  tribunal  orders  also  that  the  property  of  the  said  accused  shall 
he  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  and  specially  applied  to 
tbe  indemnification  due  to  the  persecuted  patriots  in  these  districts. 
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'  And  m  consequence  of  the  said  confiscation  the  tribunal  orders, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  19th  Brumaire  last,  that  the  children  of  the 
said  accused,  if  he  lias  any,  shall  be  received  into  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  brought  up  according  to  the  law  of  the  1st  of  July  last.' 

This  document  is  not  an  exceptional  one,  and  thoasands  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  the  greffes  of  the  Courts  of 
France.  The  country — La  Vendee  and  the  4migr4z  excepted — 
was  not  then,  as  many  contend,  labouring  under  the  convulsive 
agitation  of  a  revolutionary  agony ;  but  was,  on  the  contrary, 
strongly  supporting  the  government,  and  the  more  illegal  and 
tyrannical  it  became  the  more  the  enthusiasm  increased.  France 
was  fighting  en  masse  against  Europe  on  behalf  of  these 
rulers.  The  populace  were  butchering  the  elite  of  society  for 
the  glorification  of  the  Convention,  and  cheering  the  members 
of  that  assembly  who  were  inaugurating  the  guillotine  in  the 
provinces.  In  the  language  of  a  clever  and  courageous  author, 
M.  Vitet,  the  people  seemed  only  to  employ  their  voices  to  vitu- 
perate, and  their  hands  to  throw  mud  at,  their  victims.  It  was 
in  a  word  a  nation  which,  several  months  after  the  fall  and  death 
of  Robespierre,  ordered  the  apotheosis  of  the  execrable  Marat, 
and  erected  public  altars  to  him  in  Paris. 

The  gentleman  who  called  himself  Giraud,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  friend  in  whose  house  he  was  found  from  incurring  any 
danger,  disclosed  his  true  name  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  judges,  and,  refusing  the  generous  ofier  of  a  compassionate 
gendarme,  who  volunteered,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  to 
contrive  his  escape,  marched  to  the  scafibld.  His  true  name 
was  Guizot,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  whom,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  merciful  republic  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  a 
foundling  hospital,  there  to  receive  such  an  education  as  might 
suit  the  authors  of  the  tragedy. 

M.  Guizot  is  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which  was 
divided  into  two  branches.  The  Catholic  branch  was  established 
in  Limousin  and  at  Toulouse,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
furnished  several  Capitouls^  or  chief  civic  magistrates,  to  that 
town;  the  Protestant  branch  had  settled  at  Nimes,  where, 
amongst  his  numerous  ancestors,  we  shall  mention  only  the  illus- 
trious Castelnau  family,  with  which  the  family  of  Sir  J.^oileau, 
Bart.,  is  connected.  The  Boileaus  (who  left  France  for  England 
at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  derive  their  descent 
from  the  celebrated  Etienne  Boileau,  who  was  prevot  des  mar^ 
chands  under  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  the  author  of  an 
exceedingly  interesting  work  called  the  Livre  des  Metiers. 

M.  Guizot,  who  perished  from  the  revolutionary  mania  in 
179^  was  a  lawyer,  and,  though  only  27  years  of  age  at  his 
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death,  had  earned  a  high  reputation  in  his  native  town.     He  had 
married,  in  1786,  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth  Sophia  Bonicel,  whose 
father  was  a  respectable  Protestant  vicar.   Her  rare  worth,  and  her 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  whom  she  mourned 
at  the  end   of  her  life,  after  54  jears  of  widowhood,  almost  as 
deeply  as  on  the  day  of  his  death,  inspired  every  one  with  admi- 
ration.   She  never  parted  for  a  single  moment  with  the  last  letter 
which  she  received  from  him,  and  always  wore  it,  enclosed  in  a 
case,  next  her  heart.     At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the  future 
statesman  (4th  October,  1787)  the  French  Protestants  had  not 
acquired  the  civil  rights  which,  but  two  months  after,  Louis  XVI. 
conferred  on  them.     They  had  no  churches,  no  public  worship, 
no  recognised  marriages;  they  were  hardly  reckoned   amongst 
moral  beings.     Even  in  the  towns   where,  as  at   Nfmes,  they 
formed   a  lai^e  and  respectable  body  of  many  thousands,    the 
French  Protestants,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  denunciations 
of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  other  enemies  of  perse* 
cation  and  intolerance,  were  not  allowed  to  offer  in  common  their 
prayers  to   the  Almighty.     In  order  to   hear   the   exhortations 
of  Iheir  pastors,  they  were  obliged  to   repair  to  some  remote 
and  concealed  spot — they  called  it  the  Desert — ^to  which  they 
were  frequently  tracked  by  the  police,  who  dispersed  them  by 
firing  at  them  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts.     In  her  youth, 
Madame  Guizot,  who  all  her  life  was  conspicuous  for  her  firm 
attachment   to  her  religious   principles,    had   often  joined  the 
congregation  at  the  Desert,  in  defiance  of  ihe  fusillades  by  which 
the  meetings  were  constantly  terminated.      Persecution  indeed 
never  fails  to  increase  the  devotion  of  high-minded  persons  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  and  it  is  evident  how  hopefully  the  French 
Protestants  must  have  received  the  announcements  of  the  reforms 
which  were  promised  in  1789.     But  as  their  religious  and  moral 
principles  were  still  unimpaired,  while  those  of  the  Catholics 
had  generally  given  place  to  sceptical  or  atheistical  notions,*  they 

*  It  is  to  Voltaire  and  his  coterie  that  the  infidelity  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
owitury  is  generally  ascribed ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  amongst  a  truly  reli- 
SioQs  people  these  attacks  upon  Christianity  would  have  excited  disgust  instead  of 
sympathy.  Voltaire  was  really  the  child  of  an  antecedent  infidelity  as  well  as  the 
parent  of  mnch  of  the  subsequent  license.  Sceptical  notions  had  already  spread 
widely  over  Prance  in  the  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  there  us  extant 
a  letter  of  the  Princess  Palatine — the  mother  of  the  Regent  Orleans — in  which  she 
expresses  herself  thus :~-'  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  at  this  moment  in  Paris— 
ooanting  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen^-one  hundred  persons  who  hold  the  Chiis« 
tian  faith,  even  to  the  extent  of  believing  in  the  existence  of  our  Saviour !  I 
sbndder  with  honor  1'  A  whole  century  before,  the  P6re  Mersenne,  the  celebrated 
friend  of  Pascal  and  Descartes,  had  stated  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis  (printed 
in  1623)  that  Paris  alone  contained  50,000  atheists ;  and  that  sometimes  twelve  of 
^^  were  to  be  found  together  in  the  same  house. 

took 
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took  a  much  less  prominent  part  in  the  horrors  which  succeeded. 
Some  even  tried  to  resist,  and,  like  M .  Guizot's  father,  perished 
in  the  attempt. 

After  the  dreadful  catastrophe  the  unfortunate  widow  dis- 
played a  Roman  firmness.  Left  with  two  infants  (M.  Guizot 
had  a  younger  brother,  who  died  about  fifteen  years  ago),  and 
surrounded  with  implacable  foes,  she  never  lost  her  presence  of 
mind.  She  saw  that  henceforth  her  duty  in  life  was  to  devote 
herself  exclusively  to  the  training  of  her  children,  and  believ- 
ing that  France  could  not  afford  them  a  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  education,  she  collected  all  the  pecuniary  means 
which  remained  to  her,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  permitted  to 
leave  Ntmes,  went  with  her  children  to  Geneva,  where  she 
remained  for  six  years  superintending  their  studies.  The 
young  Guizot  made  rapid  progress  in  classical  studies,  in  phi- 
losophy, and  in  mathematics,  to  which  latter  science  he 
applied  himself  with  ardour,*  under  the  celebrated  professor 
Lhuillier.  His  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages  was  astonish- 
ing. We  have  ourselves  heard  him  reciting  the  most  beautiful 
Canzoni  of  Petrarch,  which  he  had  learned  by  heart  at  Geneva 
more  than  forty  years  before ;  and  he  was  so  familiar  with 
German,  that  his  first  historical  essay  (on  the  study  of  history) 
was  originally  written  in  that  language,  and  printed  in  the 
Morgenblatt  in  the  year  1809.  But  what  conferred  more  honour 
upon  him  than  even  his  literary  progress  were  the  regular  habits 
of  life,  the  reflective  mind,  the  philosophic  views,  the  feelings 
of  impartiality  and  justice,  and,  above  all,  the  moral  courage, 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  cha- 
racter. All  who  have  known  M.  Guizot  intimately  have  ob- 
served how  little  there  is  in  him  of  the  peculiar  French  element. 
In  his  speech,  in  his  writings,  in  his  countenance,  in  his  conduct, 
there  is  a  steadiness  and  seriousness  which  is  the  reverse  of 
national,  and  which,  doubtless,  he  owes  to  Geneva.  This  pecu- 
liarity, while  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the- esteem  with  which 
he  was  regarded  abroad,  did  not  contribute,  we  suspect,  to  make 
him  popular  in  France,  where  esprits  and  volatile  characters  {pons 
enfans)  are  often  more  appreciated  than  strong,  reflective  minds, 
and  stem,  inflexible  dispositions. 

In  the  year  1805  M.  Guizot  left  Geneva  and  went  to  Paris  to 
study  jurisprudence.  There  the  steadiness  of  his  conduct  and 
the  precocity  of  his  talents  gained  him  the  friendship  of  several 

*  M.  Thiers  was  also  very  skilful  in  mathematics ;  and  we  have  been  assured 
that  in  his  early  life  he  composed  a  treatise  on  trigonometry,  which  has  never,  how- 
ever, been  published. 
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eminent  men,  and  among  them  of  M.  Stapfer,  former] j  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Switzerland  in  Paris,  who  acted  the  part  of 
a  father  to  him,  and  nnder  whose  direction  he  applied  himself 
to  German  philosophy  and  theology.  M.  Suard,  who,  with  his 
learned  circle,  then  exercised  a  great  literary  authority  in  Paris, 
no  sooner  became  acquainted  with  the  yonng  itadiant  en  droits 
than  he  proposed  to  him  to  famish  some  articles  to  the  Publiciste^ 
a  periodical  which  two  years  later  was  suppressed  by  the  imperial 
police.  After  contributing  to  the  PuUicutte  and  Les  Archives 
LitteraireSj  M.  Guizot  in  the  year  1809,  published  a  Dictionary 
of  Synanymes  in  two  volumes,  which  is  still  a  standard  work  iii 
France,  and  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  In  common  with 
nearly  all  men  who  have  become  distinguished  as  authors,  he 
paid  a  passing  tribute  to  poetry  by  writing  a  tragedy,  Titus 
Sabinus,  the  subject  of  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Tacitus.  It  has  never  been  published.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  a  man  who  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  modem 
historical  school  of  his  country  did  not,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
literary  career,  show  any  strong  predilection  for  the  study.  While 
he  applied  himself  to  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
the  pursuit  to  which  he  was  to  owe  so  much  of  his  fame  was 
rather  neglected.  The  reasons  which  finally  induced  him  to 
tam  his  attention  to  it  are  stated  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
some  years  ago  to  a  friend,  and  which  now  lies  before  us  : — 

'  It  was  in  Paris  in  the  year  1808,  when  I  hegan  to  think  about  a 
new  translation  of  Gibbon,  with  notes  and  corrections,  that  I  became 
interested  in  historical  inquiries.  The  history  of  the  establishment  of 
Chiistianity  inspired  me  with  a  passionate  interest.  I  read  the  fathers  of 
tlie  Church,  and  the  great  works  of  the  German  writers  relating  to  that 
period.  Never  did  any  study  more  captivate  my  mind.  It  was  by 
those  researches,  and  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  that  I  was  led  to  the 
•tody  of  German  literature.  As  to  my  investigations  into  the  history 
of  the  ancient  legislation  of  Europe,  I  undertook  them  when  I  was 
appointed  in  1811  professor  of  modem  history,  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
in  Paris,  and  with  a  special  view  to  my  lectures  on  the  origin  of  the 
inodem  civilisation  of  £urepe.  I  then  phioged  into  the  original  chro- 
lucles,  charters,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  barbarians  and  of 
the  nuddle  ages.  The  works  of  the  modern  historians,  especially  the 
Germans,  helped  me  much,  but,  while  studying  them,  I  always  con- 
willed  the  orig^al  documents,  and  verified  the  accuracy  of  their  state- 
nteots.  I  thus  learnt  to  entertain  the  greatest  esteem  for  the  German 
lustorians,  but  not  to  follow  them  implicitly.  They  have  great  know* 
ledge  and  much  penetration,  but  not  always  accurate  views,  nor  suffi- 
cient political  intelligence.  They  seldom  depict  correctly  the  characters 
U)d  manners  of  different  nations,  and  they  do  not  even  follow  with  com- 
plete exactness  the  order  of  events.' 

The 
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The  translation  of  Gibbon,*  which  gave  birth  to  such  impor- 
tant results,  was  published,  in  thirteen  volumes,  in  1812 ;  and 
the  new  commentary  of  M.  Guizot  was  received  with  consider- 
able favour.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  youthful  annotator  that 
with  all  his  admiration  for  the  great  historian,  he  emphatically 
censured  the  predilection  shown  by  Gibbon  jfor  material  gran- 
deur over  moral  fortitude,  as  evinced  in  his  depreciation  of  the 
heroic  courage  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  his  exaltation  of  the 
ferocious  exploits  of  Tamerlane. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Guizot  was  a  contributor  to  one  of  the 
few  periodicals  which  the  Buonaparte  government  allowed  to 
exist.  These  journals  afforded  some  slight  resource  to  several  dis- 
tinguished persons  whom  the  Revolution  had  ruined.  Among 
them  was  Mile,  de  Meulan,  whose  family  had  been  formerly 
wealthy,  and  who  now  contrived,  by  great  talent,  and  still  greater 
courage,  to  eke  out  her  means  by  the  use  of  her  pen.  This  was 
a  harassing  life,  and  her  health  soon  failed.  On  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  M.  Guizot,  to  whom  she  was  scarcelr 
known,  sent  to  the  Publiciste  several  articles  in  her  name.  She 
at  last  discovered  the  friend  who  had  so  delicately  assisted 
her,  and  the  consequence  of  the  intimacy  which  resulted  was, 
that,  though  Mile,  de  Meulan  was  much  older  than  M.  Guizot,  and 
might  almost  have  been  his  mother,  a  marriage  ensued.  The 
union  proved  a  happy  one  ;  and,  what  was  of  no  slight  im- 
portance, Mme.  Guizot,  whose  moral  tales  and  educational 
writings  are  among  the  best  French  works  of  that  description, 
repaid  to  some  extent  the  original  obligation,  and  was  a  literary 
as  well  as  a  domestic  helpmate  to  her  husband. 

Though  M.  Guizot  was  already  considered  one  of  the  future 
luminaries  of  France,  he  was  never  employed  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  Baron  Pasquier,  then  Prefet  de  Police,  and  who, 
under  Louis  Philippe,  we  have  seen  at  the  head  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  wished  to  have  him  appointed  an  auditeur  to 
the  Conseil  d^Etaty  which  was  a  sort  of  nursery  of  the  imperial 
functionaries.  He  spoke  of  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Aiffairs,  who  in  the  year  1810  directed 
M.  Guizot  to  draw  up  a  memoir  on  the  exchange  of  the  English 
prisoners  at  Morlaix  with  the  French  prisoners  in  England.  All 
the  necessary  documents  were  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  digested 

♦  The  first  French  translation  of  Gibbon  was  published  by  Lederc  de  Sept- 
ChSnes,  who  was  the  instructor  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  English  langua^.  It  is  now 
a  well-authenticated  fact  that  Louis  XVL  was  the  translator  of  a  portion  of  the  first 
volume,  and  that  ke  only  desisted  from  his  task  when  he  reached  the  chapter  where 
Gibbon  attacks  the  historical  foundation  of  Christianity.  This  translation  of 
Louis  XVl.  makes  part  of  the  publication  of  Leclerc  de  Sept-Qi&nes,  and  was 
adopted  in  a  revised  form  in  the  edition  of  M.  Guizot. 
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a  paper  which  was  submitted  to  Buonaparte,  who  undoubtedly 
was  not  pleased  with  it,  as  the  author  never  heard  anything 
more  on  the  subject.  The  plan  of  M.  Guizot  was  devised  with 
the  bona  fide  intention  of  facilitating  the  exchange,  while  Buona- 
parte only  wanted  to  impress  the  French  public  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  making  pacific  offers  to  England,  and  that  England 
rejected  them.  About  the  same  time  M.  Guizot,  who,  through 
the  influence  of  the  then  grand  master  of  the  university,  Fontanes, 
had  been  elected  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  Paris, 
received  an  intimation  that  his  introductory  lecture  was  ex* 
pected  to  contain  an  eulogium  on  the  master  of  France. 
The  lecture  was  delivered  without  the  panegyric,  and  M.  Guizot 
had  thenceforth  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Imperial  Government. 
From  what  we  now  know  of  the  philosophical  turn  of  his  mind, 
and  his  habit  of  developing  general  principles,  it  is  evident  that 
he  could  never  have  found  much  favour  with  Buonaparte,  who 
always  discountenanced  speculative  men. 

It  was  not  until  the  Kestoration  that  M.  Guizot  entered  into 
political  life,  and  he  was  still  too  young  to  take  a  prominent  part, 
because,  by  the  Charte  of  1814,  no  one  could  be  elected  a  member 
of  parliament  under  forty  years  of  age.     It  was  not  easy  to  put 
in  practice  the  Constitution  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  for  con- 
stitutional ^berty  was  a  boon  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
were  strangers.   There  was  neither  political  education  nor  political 
ideas  among  the  people.    The  few  true  constitutionalists  of  1789 
liad  either  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  died  in  indigence  and 
exile.     The  Republicans  had  generally  bowed  to  the  imperial 
despotism ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  it  was  not  amongst  the 
partizans   of  the   government  of   1793  that  the   supporters  of 
rational  freedom  were  to  be  sought.     There  was,  indeed,  such  a 
perversion  of  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses 
the  soldiers  of  Buonaparte  represented  the  liberal  party,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  they  were  engaged   in  defending  the  national 
independence  against  foreign  armies.     The  SmiffrAj  the  natural 
and  legitimate  supporters  of  the  new  rigime^  were  so  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  existing  state  of  France,  and  were  so  dis- 
liked by  the   nation,  that,  instead  of  adding  strength   to  the 
government,  they  were  a  source  of  excessive  embarrassment. 
Their   habits   and   claims,  their  political  and  religious  preju- 
dices, were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  while  their  antiquated 
costume  and  demeanour  were  the   theme  of  general  ridicule. 
Above  all,  a  rejected  dynasty,  brought  back  by  foreign  bayonets, 
and  princes  whose  very  names  were  new  to  the  majority  of  the 
people,    rendered   every   possible   course  unpopular.      Buona- 
voL.  xciv.  NO.  CLxxxvii.  K  parte 
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parte  was  hated,  bat  the  Bourbons  were  not  loved,  and 
afifairs  had  arrived  at  that  condition  that  no  ruler  or  system 
was  left  which  had  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Mani- 
festations,  to  be  sure,  of  the  most  enthusiastic  nature  took 
place  at  the  downfall  of  the  imperial  power,  but  the  restored 
princes  remembered  too  well  the  still  more  enthusiastic  fetes 
which,  twenty  years  before,  had  celebrated  the  destruction  of  the 
French  monarchy,  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  rejoicings. 
They  were  aware  that  all  the  speeches  emphatically  delivered  by 
the  corporate  bodies  to  every  successive  g;overnment  were  only  a 
sort  of  canvassing"  for  places.  Their  esteem  for  the  nation 
which  they  saw  prostrated  at  their  feet  was  not  likely  to  be 
increased  by  the  sight  of  persons  fastenmg  their  crosses  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  to  the  tails  of  Cossacks'  horses,  while  others 
attached  themselves  to  the  ropes  by  which  the  mob  attempted  to 
pull  down  from  the  column  of  the  Plcux  Vendome  the  Em- 
peror's statue,  which  they  had  previously  all  but  worshipped. 

The  nation  was  worn  out  and  impoverished  by  perpetual  wars,, 
and  with  a  diminished  population  it  wanted  only  repose  and 
peace.  The  little  political  vigour  which  remained  was  exerted  in 
securing  personal  interests,  or  took  the  form  of  a  pervading 
discontent,  which  was  directed  to  no  well-defined  end.  Those 
who  clamoured  for  securing  the  conquests  of  the  Itevolutwn  were 
much  more  anxious  to  preserve  the  conquests  they  had  made  of 
the  estates  of  the  upper  classes,  than  ta  promote  the  public 
liberties ;  while  the  grand  aim  of  the  6migr^s  was  naturally  to- 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  property  of  which  they  had  been 
despoiled.  It  was  amidst  these  difficulties,  and  exposed  to  the 
indifference  and  even  dislike  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  that  a  handful  of  highminded  men,  headed  by 
the  king  himself,  endeavoured  to  establish  in  France  a  con- 
stitutional government.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle  the  attempt 
succeeded  for  a  longer  time  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
— thanks  to  the  honest  and  liberal  feelings  of  Louis  XVIII. 
to  whose  memory  France  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful — and  thanks 
also  to  a  small  but  strong  phalanx,  such  as  Professor  Royer 
G)llard,  Marshal  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,, 
and  Camille  Jordan,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away.  Though 
still  very  young,  M.  Guizot  had  a  prominent  place  in  this  first 
constitutional  party,  of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  last  con- 
spicuous survivors. 

Of  all  the  impediments  which  the  founders  of  a  liberal  govern- 
ment had  to  encounter  then  and  afterwards,  the  most  difficult  to 
surmount  was  the  contempt  for  legal  restraints  which  years  of 
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arbitniy  government  had  produced.  The  majesty  of  the  law  had 
been  so  incessantly  violated  by  the  tyranny  of  mobs,  or  the 
tyranny  of  their  ralers,  that  a  disrespect  for  its  provisions 
became,  and  continues,  an  habitual  feeling  among  the  French, 
and  this  with  regard  to  private  as  well  as  political  affairs.  A 
single  example,  which  occurred  at  the  moment,  will  serve  as  a 
type  of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  was  in  favour  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  Channel.  The  Journal  des  D4baU^  managed  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  by  two  clever  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Beitin,  was  exposed  under  Buonaparte  to  the  most  savage  perse- 
cntion.  In  1801  the  Bertins  were  prohibited  from  writing  in 
tbeir  journal,  and  one  of  them  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Elba. 
Afterwards,  in  spate  of  the  title  it  assumed  of  Journal  de 
TEmpire,  the  newspaper  got  again  into  disgrace,  and  was  trans- 
ferred, acoasding  to  imperial  usage,  to  more  Bnom^rartiBt  authors.* 
At  the  &il  of  Buonaparte  the  natural  course  would  have  been  to 
obtain  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  property.  But  this 
oourse  was  too  complex  for  Frenchmen,  and  a  more  summary 
mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted.  The  two  Bertins,  who  were 
men  of  almost  gigantic  stature  and  strength,  accompanied  by  M. 
Armand  Bertin,  the  present  editor,  also  a  very  powerfiil  man^ 
armed  themselves  with  bludgeons,  and,  entering  the  office  of  the 
newspaqper,  drove  away,  cudgel  in  hand,  the  imperial  r^doctoti rs. 
The  Journal  deg  Dubois  supported  monarchical  principles,  and 
SQch  were  the  editors  to  whom  the  constitutional  party  was  obliged 
to  intrust  the  hard  task  of  impresnag  daily  upon  Frenchmen 
the  respect  due  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

*  Tlie  decree  by  which  Baonaparte  confiscated  this  iiewg|Mmer  in  1811  U  worth 
gmng,  as  an  instance  of  the  flimsy  pretences  which  he  had  the  courage  to  put 
forth  as  his  justification  for  violating  the  rights  of  property  and  the  freedom  of  ' 
the  pren : — *  Seeing  that  the  proceeds  of  a  journal  can  only  become  property  by  an 
express  grant  made  by  ns,  seeing  that  the  Journal  de  r Empire  has  not  been  granted 
bjQsto  anybody,  and  that  the  present  proprietors  have  realised  considerable 
l>rofitB  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  thirty  newspapers, — ^profits  which 
they  hare  enjoyed  for  a  p^ai  number  or  years,  and  which  hare  more  than  indea- 
oified  them  for  any  sacrifices  they  can  have  made  in  the  coune  of  their  nndei^ 
taking—seeing  moreover  that  not  only  the  censorship,  but  even  every  species  of 
mfluence  over  the  reduction  of  the  journal  should  exclusively  belong  to  safe  men, 
kaowu  for  their  attachment  to  our  person,  and  for  tfadir  independence  (eloign 
nmi)  of  all  fureign  influence  and  correspondence,  we  have  decreed  and  do  decree 
as  follows/  This  singular  state  document  then  proceeds  to  divide  the  property 
ifito  twenty-fonr  diares,  eight  of  which  are  to  belong  to  the  government,  and 
azteen  to  be  distributed  by  ^f  apoleon  among  individiials  who  have  done  him  some 
wr?ioe.  When  a  shareholder  died,  his  portion  was  to  revert  to  the  emperor,  to 
be  conferred  upon  another  convenient  tool.  The  shareholders  were  to  manage 
the  paper,  and  Napoleon,  in  consideration  of  his  eight  shares,  was  to  be  represented 
at  the  otSoe  by  a  Commisiory  of  Foiice,  The  whole  is  signed  by  himself,  and  was 
to  rigorously  executed  that  the  Bertins  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  balance 
they  had  in  hand,  while  those  who  had  lent  considerable  sums  upon  the  security 
of  flie  paper  were  refused  a  single  sons  of  principal  or  interest 
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This  state  of  affairs  could  not  fail  to  lead  to*a  catastroplie.  A 
military  revolution  brought  Buonaparte  back  to  Paris,  and 
compelled  Louis  XVIII.  to  seek  shelter  at  Ghent. .  All  Europe 
again  took  arms  against  the  great  disturber  of  the  public  l>eaee!y 
and  France  thenceforth  could  expect  nothing  but  a  fresh  invasion 
and  numberless  calamities.  The  natural  result  of  the  event  was 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  constitutional  party  and  to  give 
more  credit  to  the  absolutists  who  surrounded  Louis  XVIII.  at 
Ghent,,  and  who,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Blacas,  impressed  the 
king  with  the  idea  that  every  attempt  to  establish  a  constitution 
would  unavoidably  lead  to  new  revolutions.  M.  Guizot,  who  had 
censured  Gibbon  for  his  admiration  of  Tamerlane,  and  his  indif- 
ference to>  moral  principles,  soon  perceived  that  .Tamerlane  was 
at  Paris,  and  that  the  germ  of  all  the  liberty  feasible  was  at 
Ghent.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the  task  of  pleading  in  the 
name  of  the  constitutional  party  the  cause  of  freedom  before 
Louis  XVIII.  Happily  he  succeeded,  and  this  step,  with 
which  he  has  been  so  bitterly  reproached^  was  in  reality  the  first 
great  political  service  he  rendered  his  country.  He  took  the 
jneasure  openly  and  courageously,  according  to  his  habit,  while 
many  others  played  a  double  game,  and  awaited  in  silence  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  He  would  have  preferred  the  peaceful 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  government,  without  being 
driven  to  purchase  it  by  the  blow  which  his  country  received  at 
Waterloo,  but  for  a  liberal  mind  there  was  no  choice  between 
freedom  and  Tamerlane,  and  it  is  not  our  province  to  complain 
if  France  was  emancipated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  a 
British  army.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  men 
who  then  remained  in  Paris  to  watch  events  in  order  that  they 
might  make  a  display  of  their  national  feelings,  or  welcome  the 
victory  of  the  allies,  according  to  circumstances,  did  not  possess 
the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  men  of  Ghent,  An  anecdote 
which,  several  years  since,  was  related  to  us  by  the  present 
Nestor  of  French  science,  M.  Biot,  will  illustrate  the  comparative 
patriotism  of  the  respective  parties.  At  the  Restoration,  while 
the  army  of  the  allies  was  still  encamped  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
Louis  XVIII.  made  a  short  stay  at  St.  Ouen,  before  entering  his 
capital.  Numerous  distinguished  persons  proceeded  there 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  prince  who  had  just  proclaimed 
the  basis  of  constitutional  liberty.  One  day  M.  Biot,  M.  Royer 
CoUard,  and  M.  Guizot,  on  going  thither  in  a  carriage,  had  to 
pass  through  the  camp.  At  the  sight  of  the  foreign  soldiers 
M.  Guizot  looked  sternly  mournful,  and  M.  Biot  was  so  much 
affected  that,  seized  by  a  species  of  nervous  fit,  he  began  to  sob. 
Ul>on   this   Royer  CoUard   pointed  at   M.  Biot  in   a  satirical 
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manner  and  said,  'Then  you  have  still  a  French  heart?  I  have 
long  since  lost  mine !'  A  few  years  afterwards  a  body  of  French 
liberals  and  Buonapartists  made  a  hostile  demonstration  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  against  the  army  which  was  about  to 
invade  Spain,  and  for  his  participation  in  the  movement,  Armand 
Carrel  was  twice  condemned  to  death,  as  a  traitor.  The  sentence 
was  annulled,  and  this  alliance  with  foreign  troops  against 
bis  own  countrymen  did  not  prevent  him  from  being,  after  1830, 
the  favourite  leader  of  that  very  republican  party  who  were  con- 
stantly hurling  anathemas  against  the  men  cf  Ghent. 

To  explain  thoroughly  the  various  phases  of  the  life  of  M. 
Guizot  from  1814  to  1830,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sketch  the 
political  history  of  France.     But  without  entering  at  large  upon 
80  extensive  a  subject,  it  is  at  least  indispensable  to  remember  a 
few  leading    particulars.     Before  the    Cent  Jours  an  attempt 
towards  the  fusion  of  the  different  parties  was  made  under  the 
ministry   of  the   Abbe  de   Montesquiou.    After  the   battle  of 
Waterloo,  under  the  ministries  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  and  of 
the  Duke  Descazes,  the  constitution  was  endangered  from  two- 
opposite  quarters — the  Ultra  Royalists,  and  the  secret  societies 
composed     of    Republicans    and    Buonapartists.     The    influ- 
ence of  the  ultras,  as  they  were  then  called,  produced  the  reac- 
tionaiy  chamber  called  the  Chambre  intrcuvabley  which   Louis 
XVllI.  had  the  good  sense  to  dissolve  on  the  5th  of  September 
1816.     On  the  other  side  the  influence  of  the  secret  societies 
brought  about  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri  in  the 
year  1820.     This   crime   proved   a  heavy  blow   to  the   esta- 
blishment    of    liberty    in     France,    which   was   still     further 
impeded  by  three  important  events :  the  formation  of  the  Villele 
ministry,  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Under  Charles  X.,  who,  during  his   brother's  reign,   was  con- 
sidered the  true  leader  of  the  absolutists,  reaction  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  within  three  years  it  provoked  the  liberal 
elections  of  1828,  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Martignac 
mmistry,  which,  in  spite  of  its  good  intentions,  was  not  strong^ 
enough  to  check  the  backward  tendencies  of  the  Court  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  excited  feelings  of  the  nation  on  the  other. 
At  last  Charles  X.  drew  the  sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard^ 
by  appointing  Prince  Polignac  his  prime  minister.     The  Revo- 
lution of  1830  was  the  answer  to  that  provocation. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  M.  Guizot  was  a  supporter  of 
tbe  government  under  those  ministries  with  which  he  had  at 
least  a  general  community  of  opinion,  and  that  he  was  in  the  * 
opposition  under  anti-liberal  administrations.     In  1814  he  was 
appointed  Secretary-General  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an' 
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office  analogous  to  that  of  our  Under-Secretary  of  State.  Bj 
putting  a  liberal,  a  protestant,  and  a  bourgeois^  as  was  M. 
Guizot,  at  the  side  of  a  royalist,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  nobleman, 
as  was  his  chief  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou,  Louis  XVII I « 
gave  a  proof  of  his  sincere  wish  to  effect  a  fusion  between  all  that 
was  best  in  the  nation. 

After  the  Cent  Jours^  M.  Guizot  held  a  similar  position,  but 
retired  when  the  ministry  of  the  Marquis  Barbe  Marbois  was 
overthrown.  In  1816  he  presented  a  memoir  to  Louis  XVIII ^ 
urging  him  to  dissolve  the  Chambre  introuvabk^  and,  on  his  cou- 
rageous advice  being  accepted,  he  was  appointed  Conseiller 
d!Etat  by  the  new  ministry,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  parUamentary  freedom.  Under  the  reac- 
tion which  took  place  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  the 
well-known  liberal  principles  of  Camille  Jordan,  Royer  Collard, 
and  the  Baron  de  Barante,  caused  them  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
Conseil  d^Etat^  when  M.  Guizot  voluntarily  resigned.  From  that 
period  up  to  his  election  in  1830  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
he  held  no  political  office  whatever. 

In  the  administration  as  well  as  in  the  Conseil  (TEiatj  M. 
Guizot,  in  conjunction  with  his  party,  continually  exerted  himself, 
in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  to  impress  upon  the  government  the 
necessity  of  giving  honest  and  regular  motion  to  the  new  consti- 
tutional machine.  And  whenever,  by  the  rapid  turns  of  politics 
in  those  days,  he  was  out  of  office,  he  commenced  with  his  pen 
the  struggle  against  the  retrc^ade  system.  His  political  pam- 
phlets published  between  1816  and  1822 — On  Representative 
Government;  On  the  Government  of  France;  On  Political 
Justice ;  On  the  Mode  of  G>nducting  Government  and  Opposi- 
tion ;  On  Capital  Punishment  for  Political  Offences — were  filled 
with  true  constitutional  ideas,  and,  appearing  at  the  critical 
moment,  were  received  with  immense  applause.  By  his  frequent 
appeals  through  the  press,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
causes  of  the  re- awakening  of  the  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion, 
which  had  slumbered  during  the  Empire,  and  which  a  few  years 
after  acquired  dictatorial  power  in  France.  This  double  and 
alternate  action  of  M.  Guizot  upon  the  government  and  upon  the 
public  is  thus  stated  by  himself  in  one  of  his  pamphlets :  ^  When 
I  was  in  office  I  did  my  duty  ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  I  am  in 
a  private  station :  now  I  use  my  right  by  addressing  myself  to  the 
nation  at  large.' 

All  these  political  manifestoes  furnish  important  evidence 
of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  period.  But  pamphlets  are  more 
adapted  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  M.  Guizot  wanted 
to  raise  the  edifice  of  a  constitution  and  to  impress  the  younger 
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part  of   tbe  nation  with  the  true  principles  of  that  form  of 
government.     With  this  view,  in  1820  he  took  as  the  subject  of 
his  lectures  on  Modem  History  at  the  Faculty  of  Letten,  *  The 
Origin  of  Representative  Government  in  Europe.*     His  suooeas 
was  wonderful.     All  Paris  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  the  largest 
Hall  of  tbe  Sorbonne  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommo- 
date tbe  thousands  who  besieged  the  doors.     The  crowd  was  so 
dense,   and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  seat  so  great,  that  many 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  obtained  a  living  by  the  sale  of 
places  which  they  secured  by  coming  several  hours   before  the 
time.     The  enthusiasm  of  an  entire  population  of  students,  the 
cheexs  with   which   the   professor  was   received,   the   reverent 
attention  paid  to  his  words,  call  to  mind  tbe  ten  thousand  youths 
of  all  ages  and  nations  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  suTTomided 
in  the  open  air  the  pulpits  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the 
University    of  Bologna.     At   the   end  of  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages  the  Italians  sought  instruction  with  the  same  irre- 
sistible eagerness  with  which  Frenchmen  in  1820  sighed  for 
freedom.     These  lectures,  of  which  the  topics  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  histories  of  England  and  France,  were  only  known 
through   the   imperfect  reports   of   short-hand   writers.     They 
have  been  recently  published  by  their  author  in  a  complete  form, 
and,  though  they  are  separated  by  thirty  years  from  the  circum- 
stances  to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  and  have  no  longer 
that  peculiar  political  significance  which  gave  them  such  potent 
meaning  at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  they  are  still  among  the 
most  instructive  works  of  M.  Guizot. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Lectures  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  without  notice,  and  the  professor  was  soon  abruptly 
deprived  of  his  chair.  The  pen  which  M.  Guizot  had  hitherto 
employed  chiefly  in  galling  his  enemies,  now  enabled  him  to 
supply  the  domestic  necessities  in  which  his  dismissal  had 
involved  him.  Without  ceasing  to  labour  at  the  construction  of 
the  constitutional  edifice  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  energies 
of  his  life,  he  published  an  immense  variety  of  works,  of  which 
we  will  only  mention  his  great  collection  of  original  memoirs 
on  the  history  of  France,  from  Gregory  of  Tours  to  William 
of  Poictiers,  and  a  similar  collection  on  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  undertook  the  publication  of  a  new  periodical,  the 
Bevue  Frangaise^  in  which,  with  several  of  his  most  distin- 
guished friends,  he  again  became  tbe  advocate  of  constitutional 
liberties.  Amongst  the  contributors  who  were  then  his  disciples 
and  admirers,  some,  like  Armand  Carrel  and  Godefroy  Cavaignac, 
became,  after  1830,  his  most  irreconcileable  enemies  ;   and  by 
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their  articles  in  the  National  aided  in  preparing  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Beuue  was  addressed 
principally  to  the  higher  class  of  readers,  while  another  perio- 
dical, the  Globe,  conducted  by  the  younger  and  more  active 
members  of  the  party,  appealed  to  the  multitude. 

There  is  a  unity  and  consistency  in  the  efforts  of  thoughtful, 
sagacious,  and  upright  men,  which  is  often  disregarded  in  the 
struggle  of  parties,  and  which  only  becomes  manifest  in  looking 
back  on  their  career.  It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  our  narra- 
tive, that  the  peculiar  merit  of  M.  Guizot  and  his  followers  con- 
sisted in  the  unceasing  efforts  they  made  for  the  political  educa- 
tion of  France,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  constitutional 
principles  they  had  derived  from  the  history  of  England. 
Keeping  aloof  from  popular  passions  as  much  as  was  practicable 
amidst  the  convulsive  agitation  of  parties,  their  views  assumed 
a  philosophic  form,  and  from  the  didactic  nature  of  their 
writings  they  were  called  doctrinaires.  This  sobriquet,  applied 
to  them  at  first  by  the  Royalists  and  afterwards  by  the  ultra- 
liberals,  and  generally  understood  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 
is  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  nation  never  possessed  an  adequate 
notion  of  constitutional  government,  the  very  nature  of  which 
involves  a  rational  framework,  and  not  a  mere  assemblage  of 
crude  empirical  ideas. 

Never  was  the  struggle  more  animated  and  interesting  than  in 
1825,  which  was  the  year  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  The 
hopes  of  the  retrograde  party  were  elated  by  the  bigotry  and 
absolutist  principles  of  the  new  king,  while  the  repugnance  of 
young  France  to  the  old  ideas  was  daily  increasing.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  the  great  indemnity  to  the  emigres  was  decreed,  and 
that  another  bill,  much  less  necessary,  the  law  against  sacrilege, 
was  passed.  It  was  in  this  year  also  that  General  Foy,  the  famous 
popular  orator,  flashed  the  last  lightnings  of  his  burning  elo- 
quence. A  young  traveller,  who  spent  several  months  in  Paris  at 
the  time,  kept  a  journal,  from  which  he  has  permitted  us  to  make 
extracts,  and  they  present  such  a  lively  picture  of  the  political 
passions  which  then  pervaded  society,  and  such  curious  traits  of 
national  peculiarities,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  celebrated  men 
of  the  day,  that  we  are  persuaded  they  will  be  read  with  universal 
interest. 

*  1825 :  January  ^h. — Baron  de  Humboldt  has  introduced  me  to  the 
Thursday  evening  parties  of  M.  Arago  at  the  Observaloire.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  meet  a  larger  gathering  of  celebrated  savans,  I 
saw  Gay  Lussac,  Thenard,  Poisson,  Ampere,  Dulong,  Fresnel,  and 
many  others,  all  of  about  the  same  age,  from  forty  to  fifty ;  Fresnel,  to 
whom  optics  is  indebted  for  so  many  brilliant  discoveries,  is  the  youngest, 
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Imt  he  looks  delicate.  I  am  told  that  his  health  has  been  impaired  by 
the  labour  of  the  ezaminations  in  the  Polytechnic  school.  What  a  pity 
if  such  a  man  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  toils  of  a  secondary  position  \ 
Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wealthy,  chemistry 
having  been  for  them  the  source  of  riches.  Dulong — so  amiable  and 
modest  that  he  is  sometimes  called  Mademoiselle  Dulong — has  lost  an 
eye  and  two  fingers,  by  the  explosion  of  some  fulminating  substance 
which  he  discovered.  The  great  geometrician  Foisson  is  as  witty  and 
dieerful  as  Ampere,  who  is  older,  looks  heavy  and  dull.  The  most 
extraordinary  stories  about  Ampere's  absence  of  mind  have  been  related 
to  me.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  a  celebrated  lady,, 
Mile.  Germain,  well-known  for  her  high  mathematical  attainments. 
At  one  of  the  evening  parties  of  M.  Arago,  Mile.  Germain  was 
announced.  Ampere  hastened  to  take  her  hand,  led  her  to  a  comer  of 
the  drawing-room,  and,  sitting  down  by  her  side,  entered  at  once  upon 
a  mathematical  discussion.  The  lady  replied  very  skilfully,  and  the 
whole  company  gathered  round  them  to  listen  to  the  didogue,  till 
suddenly  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 
The  lady  turned  out  to  be  M.  Poisson,  whom  Mme.  Arago  and  the 
other  ladies  had  induced  to  put  on  a  bonnet  and  a  shawl.  His  face' 
which  is  very  little  feminine,  had  not  been  recognised  by  M.  Ampere  as 
that  of  his  intimate  firiend. 

'  Though  this  reunion  was  ostensibly  scientific,  there  was  more 
political  dian  scientific  discussion.  The  men  stood  in  groups  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  while  the  ladies  were  sitting  and  talking  round 
the  fireplace.  Humboldt  was  alternately  flirting  with  the  ladies,  and 
silly  aiming  some  malicious  shafb  at  his  good  friends  the  French  savans^ 
whom  he  constantly  ridicules,  notwithstanding  that  he  professes  to  con- 
sider France  as  his  adopted  country.  The  whole  company,  although 
paid  by  the  government,  were  unanimous  in  condemning  it.  Buona- 
partist,  republican,  or  quasi-republican  sentiments  were  to  be  heard  on 
every  side.  M.  Arago  is  neither  a  Buonapartist  nor  a  Royalist.  He 
described  with  great  vivacity  a  visit  which  Buonaparte  paid  one  day  to 
the  Observatory,  accompanied  by  the  Empress  Marie  Louise.  Having 
equested  M.  Arago  to  show  them  any  curious  phenomenon  which 
might  be  visible  in  the  heavens,  he  directed  their  attention  to  some  spots* 
which  were  then  to  be  seen  on  the  sun.  Buonaparte  perceived  them 
distinctly,  but  as  Marie  Louise,  who  wore  a  large  bonnet  with  a  heavy 
veil,  could  distinguish  nothing,  Buonaparte,  in  his  impatience,  tore  off 
abruptly  the  ofiending  bonnet.  Even  M.  Arago,  though  a  republican, 
considered  the  proceeding  rather  unceremonious  towards  the  daughter 
of  the  CcBsarSy  as  Buonaparte  used  to  call  her. 

*  M.  Arago  spoke  much  of  the  poverty  of  the  Papal  States,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  inunense  cost  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  !  Rather 
a  stale  source  of  complaint  I  While  he  indulged  in  animadversions  on 
the  prodigal  fancies  of  the  popes  and  despots  who  built  St.  Peter's  and 
Versailles,  he  left  out  of  sight  the  still  more  ruinous  caprices  of  the 
mob,  which  in  a  day  of  hneute  (to  say  nothing  of  revolutions)  sometimes 
destroys  more  property,  and  contributes  more  to  impoverish  a  nation,, 
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than  a  king*  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  What  astonished  me  most  wn  to 
see  Marshad  Marmont,  a  man  invested  with  one  of  the  h^hest  offices 
at  court,  not  only  silent  under  the  political  attacks,  but  even  assenting 
to  them  by  his  countenance  and  gestures.  He  is  a  great  fiiead  of 
Arago,  and  seems  anxious  to  shield  himself  under  the  cegis  of  the  cele- 
brated astronomer's  popularity  against  the  odium  attached  to  the  leool* 
lection  of  the  surrender  of  Paris. 

'  January  26eA. — ^I  was  present  to-day  at  a  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Greneral  Foy  delivered  a  short  but  animated  speech  on  t^ 
claims  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  is  at  present  the 
idol  of  France,  where  perhaps,  within  a  few  years,  his  name  will  be 
hardly  remembered.  He  is  a  fine  man,  and  a  powerful  orator,  with  a 
military  tone  and  bearing.  They  say  he  never  delivers  any  speech 
extempore,  but  first  dictates  and  then  learns  it  by  heart.  If  this  is  true, 
be  acts  his  part  very  well,  as  he  expresses  love  of  country,  indignation, 
and  the  other  poUtical  passions,  without  the  least  apparent  pre- 
paration. He  chiefly  stands  up  for  the  military  glory  of  France, 
and  his  speeches  are  admirably  suited  to  flatter  the  pride  of  a  nation  so 
fond  of  conquest.  But  with  General  Foy  that  nation  seems  only  to 
consist  of  the  ^vourers  of  the  revolution,  and  of  those  Frenchmen  who 
^ter  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  invaded  almost  aU  the  states  of 
Europe ;  and  who,  it  must  be  added,  indulged  a  little  in  persecuting, 
spoliating,  guillotining,  and  massacring  another  very  large  portion  of 
their  countrymen.  The  thousands  of  victims  of  the  nqyades  of  Carrier, 
tiie  inhabitants  of  Lyons  destroyed  by  grape-shot,  the  peasantry  of  Za 
Vendee^  who  so  heroically  fought  for  their  Grod  and  their  king,  and, 
above  all,  the  immense  multitude  of  emigres  who,  escaping  the  guiUo- 
tine  of  Robespierre,  were  starving  for  twenty  years  in  every  comer  of 
Europe,  were  not  Frenchmen  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  gallant  general, 
who  always  speaks  of  them  with  sovereign  contempt.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  the  liberal  party,  composed,  perhaps,  of  a  dozen  members,  who 
sit  together  on  the  left  side  of  the  Hall,  resisting  the  whole  of  the 
Chamber.  I  saw  there  several  celebrated  men — Benjamin  Constant, 
with  his  long  hair ;  the  old  General  Lafayette,  with  his  rather  insigni- 
ficant face;  the  stout  banker  Lafitte,  who  looks  like  a  roan  equally 
pleased  with  hb  popularity  and  his  millions;  and  Casimir  Perier,  whose 
speeches,  though  very  vehement,  seem  to  me  the  most  conclusive  and 
practical  of  all.  This  small  group  of  able  men  shows  great  firmness  in 
fighting  so  courageously  against  an  overwhelming  majority;  but  in 
point  of  fiict  they  speak  to  the  nation  at  large,  by  which  they  are 
cheered,  and  not  to  the  chamber. 

*  February  1  Sth, — Baron  Maurice,  of  Geneva,  introduced  me  to  the 
celebrated  historian  M.  Guizot.  We  found  him  breakfasting  with  his 
wife,  who  is  well  known  for  her  writings  on  education.  His  domicile 
in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  is  of  the  most  modest  description.  He  is  a 
little  thin,  nervous  man,  but  with  an  expressive  physiognomy,  and  a 
bold  and  penetrating  look.  He  is  now  publishing  a  large  collection  of 
memoirs  on  the  revolution  of  England ;  and  he  spoke  of  his  desire  to 
procure  from  Florence  a  copv  of  some  rare  political  tracts  relating  to 
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Charles  I.  aod  Cromwell^  wbick  are  ia  tlie  eoUectioa  on  English  Iiu- 
tory  in  the  secret  archives.  Though  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Yill^le 
mioistiy,  he  is  a  steady  supporter  of  the  charter;  and  he  maintains 
thai,  except  in  the  case  of  irremediable  fiiults  committed  bj  the  govern- 
ment or  the  oj^positiony  the  pariiamentarj  regime  may  be  established  in 
Fiance  under  the  house  ef  Bourbon.  I  was  extremdy  pleased  with 
mj  visdt,  but  rather  astonished  to  see  Mme.  Guizot  taking  so  active  a 
put  in  the  dialogue,  often  answering  for  her  hvsband,  and  even  inter- 
nipdng  him  in  a  tone  of  superiority  which  I  was  not  inclined  to  admits 
but  which  seems  xather  a  nutter  of  coarse  with  M.  Guizot, 

'  Martk  81A.— Dined  at  the  Count  of  Mosbourg's.  Both  he  and  the 
<»ciiite88  are  very  kind  persons*  He  was  minister  at  Naples  under  the 
Buonaparte  dynasty,  aad  I  am  told  is  very  skilful  in  finance.  The 
party  was  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  consisted  principally  of  Buona- 
partist  eelebrities»  I  was  seated  at  dinner  between  the  Princess  of 
Wagram — widow  of  Marshal  Berthier — and  General  Belliard,  late 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  He  is  a  little  man,  full  of  fire  and  vivacity. 
Opposite  was  General  Exoelnians,  tall,  £ur  and  pale,  and  looking 
more  like  a  Gennan  than  a  Frenchman.  During  the  whole  dinner  I 
pitied  the  poor  Countess  of  Mosbourg,  who,  being  obliged,  according 
to  the  French  custom,  in  her  capacity  of  hostess,  to  carve  every  diah^ 
▼as  perpetually  addressing  the  several  members  of  the  company  with 
^*  Madame  so-andnso,  will  you  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  bit  of  pheasant  ?  " 
-***  General  so-and-so,  shall  I  send  you  some  turbot?"  This  seems  to 
me  an  insupportable  duty,  particularly  at  large  dinners.  Still,  they  say 
that  French  ladies  like  a  custom  by  which  they  are  made  so  prominent, 
although  it  prevents  them  from  eating  a  single  morsel. 

\  After  the  dinner  I  witnessed  a  curious  scene.  Some  visitors  having 
^ved,  one  of  them,  a  French  gentleman  of  rank,  who,  during  the 
emigration*  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  alluding  to  an 
action  at  which  he  had  been  present  in  that  capacity,  and  speaking  of 
his  regiment,  made  use  of  the  exi»ession  ws  did  so  and  so.  Instantly 
Eicelmans,  who  is  ordinarily  polite  and  quiet,  interrupted  him  sharply, 
^yiog,  *<  Sir,  WB,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman,  means  French  sol- 
diers, and  none  but  an  hmigr6^ — and  the  emigres  are  not  French — could 
Iiave  ai^lied  it  otherwise^"  I  did  not  understand  the  answer  of  the 
^her.  This  looked  lather  like  the  beginning  of  an  afibir  of  honour. 
^ut  I  was  told,  befoe  the  end  of  the  evening,  that  the  matter  will  be 
settled  by  mutual  friends  without  fighting. 

'  March  28/A. — Dined  at  the  Marquis  of  F&storet's  magnificent 
hotel,  Place  Louis  XV.  Though  nearly  seventy,  tWs  celebrated  jurist 
i»  still  very  bale.  He  is  a  peer  of  France,  and,  being  one  of  the  guar- 
<uaiis  of  the  children  of  the  Lite  Duke  de  Berry,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Boyalbt  party.  I  met  at  dinner  the  great  naturalist  Baron  Cuvier 
^  the  celebrated  Chinese  scholar  Abel  Remusat.  Cuvier  is  a  stout, 
Wrongly  built  man,  with  a  very  large  head.  He  speaks  with  equal 
superiority  on  every  subject.  He  holds  high  offices  in  the  government* 
^nd,  though  expressing  himself  with  reserve^  he  shows  his  tendency 
towards  absolutism.     He  said  that  mankind  was  composed  of  hanuners 
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and  anvils,  and  that  it  was  much  better  to  be  a  hammer  than  an 
anvil. 

'  April  25th. — I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Abb6  Gr^goire.  I  never  olw  a 
man  in  such  a  fit  of  passion.  It  was  extremely  curious  to  see  that  fine, 
tall,  powdered  septuagenarian  in  his  white  woollen  morning-gown,  with 
a  bishop's  golden  cross  on  his  breast, — he  is  never  without  the  insigDia 
of  his  bishopric  of  Blois — literally  jumping  with  rage  like  a  madman. 
The  cause  of  his  anger  was  the  Lot  du  Sacrithge  (the  bill  against  sacri* 
legions  crimes),  which  was  published  to-day  in  the  Moniteur,  ^*  Tfaej 
are  ruining  religion,  they  are  destroying  Christianity/'  cried  he,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  me.  '^  Though  they  have  expelled  me  as  indigne  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  they  know  not  what  are  the  true  interests  of 
religion.  When  that  wicked  Gobel,  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Paris, 
followed  by  all  his  clergy,  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  in  order  to  abjure  the  Christian  religion,  declaring 
publicly  that  he 'renounced  a  religion  of  error  and  duplicity  which  he 
had  taught  all  his  life,  who  refuted  him,  who  exposed  his  life  for  the 
vindication  of  Christianity  ?  I  was  the  man,  and  the  next  day,  going 
to  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  I  saw  the  walls  of  the  Mue  du  Bat 
covered  with  pasted  bills,  in  which  the  grande  irahison  of  the  Abbe 
Gr^goire  was  denounced  to  public  vengeance.  Where  were  then  the 
present  champions  of  the  altar  and  the  throne?  They  were  con- 
cealed in  cellars,  and  now  they  are  extorting  from  the  Chambers  atro- 
cious bills,  the  least  inconvenience  of  which  is  that  they  will  never  be 
carried  into  operation.  And  this  is  not  all !  They  are,  besides,  tortur- 
ing the  consciences  of  a  few  poor  old  priests,  who,  thirty  years  ago, 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  accept  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
than  to  abandon  France  to  infidelity  and  atheism."  Here  I  was 
much  impressed  to  see  the  venerable  old  man  sob  and  weep  bitterly. 
But  while  I  was  admiring  the  courage  he  displayed  under  the  reign 
of  terror,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  at  the  time  to  which  he 
alluded  the  French  priests  were  not  lying  concealed,  as  he  said,  in 
the  cellars  of  Paris.  They  were  much  more  effectually  hidden  in 
the  immense  holes  into  which  the  corpses  of  the  victims  of  the 
Massacres  de  VAbhaye  were  cast,  like  dead  dogs,  in  September, 
1792.-  What  a  nation,  passing  suddenly  from  one  excess  to  another, 
and  always  joking  and  laughing  I  A  gentleman  of  respectable  cha- 
racter and  of  considerable  learning,  M.  Benoiston  de  Ch&teauneuf, 
told  me,  that  only  a  day  or  two  after  the  massacre  of  the  Abbaye, 
he  was  at  the  Thedire  JFran^ais,  which  was  not,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  Hue  Richelieu^  but  was  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Voltaire, 
in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  SL  Germain,  In  the  middle  of  the  per- 
formance a  loud  rolling  noise  of  carts  was  heard  outside  the  theatre, 
and  the  audience  became  aware  that  the  corpses  of  the  victims  butchered 
at  the  neighbouring  Abbaye  were  on  their  way  to  the  burial-grounds. 
Immediately  all  the  spectators,  and  even  the  actors  in  their  dramatic 
costumes,  ran  out  of  the  theatre  into  the  street  to  contemplate  the 
more  amusing  spectacle  of  several  hundred  mutilated  bodies.  When 
this  sad  and  atrocious  procession   had  passed  actors  and  audience 
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re-entered  the  theatre ;  the  performance  was  resumed,  and  the  assem- 
bly witnessed  with  customary  mirth  the  drolleries  of  a  lacquey  and  the 
iotrigues  of  a  soubrette. 

^  May  Wth, — ^The  fine  morning  induced  me  to  take  a  walk  through 
the  gaiden  of  the  Luxembourg.  I  met  there  the  celebrated  mather 
matician  Laplace,  who,  tired  with  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
had  left  the  hall  to  stroll  in  the  adjoining  garden.  This  little  thin 
old  man,  with  his  long  stick  and  his  violet  silk  overcoat,  looked 
like  a  person  of  another  age.  His  physical  strength  is  gone,  but  his 
mental  powers  are  still  unimpaired.  He  allowed  me  to  take  a  short 
walk  with  him.  He  is  a  Royalist  as  he  has  been  a  Buonapartist,  being 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  order.  But  all  his  royalist  feelings  have  been 
uoable  to  shake  his  well-known  infidelity.  In  the  course  of  our  stroll 
we  saw  many  young  clergymen  crossing  the  garden  towards  the 
ecclesiastical  school  of  St.  Sulpice.  I  remarked  that  Laplace  seemed 
much  agitated  at  the  sight.  At  last  he  asked  me,  ^^  What  do  you 
think,  sir,  is  the  grossest  absurdity  that  men  ever  uttered?  "  I  was 
surprised  at  the  question,  and  acknowledged  myself  baffled.  ^^  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,''  said  he,  "  because  it  violates 
the  laws  both  of  time  and  space."  I  doubt  (said  I  mentally)  if  the 
government  of  Charles  X.  will  get  any  very  strong  support  from 
Boyalists  like  him.' 

May  16/A. — '  To-day  Charles  X.  held  a  great  levee.  I  was  in- 
troduced with  a  host  of  other  foreigners,  who  were  presented  by 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  their  respective  courts.  These  introduc- 
tions are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  receiving  invitations  to  the  Jetes^ 
such  as  balls,  theatrical  performances,  &c.,  which  will  take  place 
at  court  in  honour  of  the  Sctcre.  There  was  a  considerable  crowd, 
and,  as  we  remained  standing  for  five  hours,  every  one  was  tired 
out  The  spectacle  was  very  brilliant,  all  the  men  being  in  their 
national  uniforms,  and  the  ladies  in  gorgeous  court^esses.  The  king 
looked  cheerful,  and  was  exceedingly  courteous.  He  is  a  tall  man, 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  of  aristocratic  manners  and  benevolent, 
hut  insignificant,  countenance  and  looks,  more  like  a  Bomish  eccle- 
siastic of  high  rank  than  the  chief  of  a  martial  nation.  I  was  struck 
with  his  exact  resemblance  to  the  sculptured  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Aztec  kings,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  amidst  the  ruins  of  Palenque. 
He  has  the  prominent  aquiline  nose,  the  turgid  lips,  and  the  other  dis- 
^guishing  features  of  those  mysterious  American  monarchs,  whose 
^tory,  and  even  names,  are  extinct,  while  they  themselves  live  in 
sculptured  effigies  preserved  in  a  desert.  In  leaving  the  presence- 
chamber  we  were  ordered  to  walk  backwards,  with  our  eyes  directed 
reverentially  towards  the  king — a  regulation,  which  took  most  of  the 
penons  who  attended  the  levee  by  surprise.  This  odd  custom,  with 
^hich  very  few  of  the  present  generation  are  acquainted,  requires  a  little 
^ing  to  be  dexterously  performed.  So  embarrassing  a  mode  of 
retreat,  added  to  the  other  obstructions  of  a  crowd,  produced  great  con- 
'usion,  and  much  suppressed  merriment.  For  my  part,  I  trod  on  the 
train  of  the  superb  lace- dress  of  an  English  dowager.    A  large  hole 
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WBB  the  conseqaenoey  in  which  my  foot  got  entangled,  as  in  a  sort  of 
tnp,  from  which  I  could  only  extricate  myeelf  by  increasing  the 
ravages  I  had  made  in  the  toilette  of  my  right  honourable  neighbour. 
Bather  confused  at  the  event,  I  quickened  my  backward  walk,  and 
came  plump  upon  the  toe  of  a  prince  of  Salm,  a  sort  of  Gennan  giant, 
who,  imprisoned  in  a  stiff  uniform,  swore  at  me  in  a  tone  of  ooiioe&- 
trated  anger,  but  without  changing  a  feature  of  his  immoveable  oooik 
tenance.' 

'  May  I6th.—l  heard  to-day  a  lecture  of  M.  ViUamain.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  taste,  and  I  am  told  his  style  is  the  moat 
classical  of  any  living  French  author.  The  hall  was  thronged  to 
excess,  and  the  professor  was  cheered  enthusiastically.  In  the  coune 
of  the  lecture  two  young  ecclesiastics  endeavoured  to  enter  the  crowded 
hall.  All  the  audienoe  rose  at  onoe,  and  sereamed  with  tremendoes 
Toars,  **  Down  with  the  priests  f  down  with  the  adotimt  / "  M.  Vill^ 
main  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  quell  the  disturfaanoe,  and  to 
restore  silence,  indicating  by  his  gestures  that  he  had  something  to  say* 
When  he  was  able  to  make  himself  heard,  he  said  that  the  leotmcs 
were  open  to  the  public,  and  that  ecclesiastics  had  as  mndi  right  as 
other  people  to  enter  the  hall,  adding  with  a  ddioate  irony,  ^^  aind  let 
them  come  here  to  acquire  instruction/*  I^ng  cheers  and  laughter 
proved  to  the  celebrated  professor  that  the  audienoe  well  undentood 
hb  malicious  remark.' 

<  June  8IA.— The  great  ball  given  to  Charles  X.  by  die  city  of  Paris^ 
in  honour  of  the  coronation,  tod^  place  last  night  at  the  MSiel  de  Vitte, 
The  crowd  was  iounense,  and  the  etiquette  was  far  from  being  so  rigid 
as  at  the  Tuileries.  In  fiict,  it  was  die  fHe  of  the  hourgeoigie,  wi^  a 
sprinkling  of  the  clasBes  above  and  also  of  those  below.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  where  the  grades  from  the  wealthy  banker  down 
to  the  obscure  wine-merchant  pass  almost  insensibly  into  one  another, 
thfit,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  be  select  in  the  invitations,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  an  incongruous  mixture  of  dresses,  manners,  and  con- 
venation.  A  good  deal  of  the  behaviour  was  by  no  means  arislociadc 
Some  of  the  incidents  were  all  the  more  bizarre  that  the  acton  in  them 
were  dressed  in  the  andent  habit  h  la  JFranfoisej  or  court  costume 
of  a  marquis  of  the  last  century — viz.,  silk  or  velvet  embroidered  dress, 
and  sword.  As  the  large  temporary  room  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  entertainment  was  entirely  of  wood,  a  basin,  filled  with 
water,  was  placed  at  each  of  the  comers,  to  be  ready  in  the  event  of  a 
fire.  The  crowd  was  dense,  the  heat  oppressive,  the  tUrst  great,  and 
the  moment  a  servant  attempted  to  enter  with  ices  or  odier  refresh- 
ments, he  was  surrounded  at  the  door,  and  everything  disappeared  in 
the  tumultuous  scramble.  A  few  ices  were  conveyed  in  safety  to  i 
the  ladies,  but  they  had  to  be  escorted  by  Guards  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Even  this  special  convoy  was,  for  some  reascm  or  other,  not  accom- 
panied by  the  requisite  spoons — ^it  was  rumoured,  from  the  fear  of  the 
thieves  who,  in  the  costume  of  marquises,  might  have  gained  admittance 
to  the  ball.  At  last  the  thirst  became  insupportable,  a  rush  was  made  I 
at  the  guarded  attwdants  for  the  empty  cups,  and  hundreds  in  succes- 
sion 
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sion  drank  deep  potations  of  the  water  contained  in  the  ilreraen's  basins, 
which  was  none  of  the  purest.  The  king^  traversed  the  salons  amidst 
an  escort  of  courtiers  and  generals,  and  retired  early  from  the  dis- 
orderly assembly.  Few  the  rest  of  the  company  the  retreat  was  not 
easy.  The  immense  maltitude  of  carriages  took  the  guests  up  slowly, 
and  at  broad  daylight  a  great  many  ladies  were  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Vitte,  waiting  for  their  voitures^ 
Worn  oat  with  &,tigue,  I  imitated  several  others  by  walking  home  in 
my  antiquated  marquis's  dress,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  pea^ants- 
and  workmen,  who  were  now  on  their  way  to  the  neighbouring 
msaket/ 

*  June  I4ih. — While  breakfasting  this  morning  with  a  friend,  at  the 
Caf^  Tortoniy  several  gentlemen,  near  us,  were  speaking  upon 
pohtics.  Their  conversation  was  animated,  and  we  overheard  nearly  all 
they  said.  I  was  astonished  at  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  they 
spoke  of  the  most  delicate  matters — ^for  instance,  sdiemes  of  con- 
spiracies, with  names,  plans,  and  all  other  circumstances.  They  talked 
as  if  they  were  alone  in  the  middle  of  a  desert.  When  their  company 
broke  up,  one  of  them,  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood,  at  least  six 
&et  three  inches  in  height,  came  to  shake  hands  with  my  friend.  By 
the  usual  introduction  I  learnt  that  his  name  was  Laberge,  and  that 
heing  a  physician  he  had  acquired  a  great  influence  over  workmen  and 
low  people.  He  spoke  at  considerable  length  about  secret  societies, 
^ch  he  maintained  were  able  to  overthrow  the  government.  He 
added  that  there  had  been  a  project  of  stabbing  the  Proeureur-Genh-aiy. 
M.  Bellart,  well  known  for  his  dislike  to  the  liberals,  and  that  several 
members  of  a  secret  society,  himself  being  one,  had  their  names  drawn 
to  determine  which  of  them  should  do  the  deed.  He  assured  us  that 
the  accomplishment  of  the  murder  only  failed  from  accidental  circum- 
s^ces,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  undertaken  again.  When  he  left  us, 
I  asked  my  friend  if  all  that  I  saw  was  a  masquerade,  or  if  true,  whether 
it  was  possible  that  such  things  could  be  revealed  in  a  public  coffee- 
^>puse?  "Of  course,"  answered  he,  "there  is  always  great  exaggera- 
tion in  such  cases,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  main  point  of 
what  Dr.  Laberge  has  told  us  is  correct.  Frenchmen,  and  chiefly  the 
P^le  of  Paris,  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  keep  a  secret ;  but  as  rumours- 
of  every  kind,  many  of  them  of  the  most  absurd  description,  are  oon- 
tinnally  propagated  from  morning  to  night ;  truth  is  almost  as  effec- 
t^lly  concealed  amidst  the  endless  variety  of  reports,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  whispered  to  a  soul.** 

*  J%me  2X)th. — ^It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  of  the  most  eminent 
men  now  in  Plaris  are  all  of  the  most  diminutive  stature.  Laplace, 
I^oisson,  Guizot,  are  hardly,  I  think,  five  feet  high.  To-day  I  dined 
ttte-orUte  with  another  celebrated  man,  Fourier,  one  of  the  secretaries 
^  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  he  is  as  short  as  the  others.  Last 
^^,  while  I  was  passing  by  the  office  of  the  Constitutionnel  news* 
P^P^,  a  fnend  showed  me  another  little  man,  M.  Thiers,  who  is 
^<<luiHng  great  celebrity  by  his  spirited  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and 
chiefly  by  a  history  in  glorification  of  the  French  revolution,  of  which 
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the  opening  volumes  are  just  published.  If,  as  they  say,  he  is  one  of 
the  future  great  men  of  France,  he  has  at  least  the  requisite  small 
stature.* 

'  The  life  of  Fourier  has  been  filled  with  remarkable  vicissitudes. 
He  was  born  at  Auxerre,  and  educated  by  the  Benedictioe  monb. 
At  the  revolution  he  was  obliged,  like  his  learned  teachers,  to  cobceai 
himself.  He  was  prefet  of  Grenoble,  and  in  that  capacity  the  ci-devmt 
Benedictine  was  directed  to  receive  Pope  Pius  YII.,  whom  Buonaparte 
arrested  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  sent  disguised  in  the  uniform  of  a 
gendarme  (to  prevent  any  popular  demonstrations  in  his  favour)  from 
Italy  to  France.  The  illustrious  prisoner  was  transmitted  under 
escort  from  one  station  of  gendarmes  to  another,  and  at  each  stage  a 
receipt  was  given  for  the  prisoner  by  the  officers  who  received  him  to 
those  who  consigned  him  to  their  care.  It  is  said  that  so  disrespect- 
fully was  the  pope  treated  by  these  successive  relays  of  guards,  that 
the  receipts  were  usually  couched  in  the  words,  ^'  Received  a  pope  in 
good  condition." 

<  Fourier  is  a  wit  and  a  most  amusing  talker.  <*  You  do  not  know 
this  nation,  sir,"  said  he ;  *^  they  are  cheerful  and  witty,  but  restless, 
and  without  any  steady  political  sense.  They  like  change  for  the  sake 
of  change  itself,  and  they  do  everything  by  impulse,  passing  suddenly 
from  one  extremity  to  another.  They  now  seem  infatuated  with  the 
charter,  but  the  fact  is,  that,  the  doctrinaires  excepted,  who  are  men  of 
great  talent  but  not  numerous,  every  one  wants  to  have  it  destroyed. 
The  conduct  of  the  liberals,  who  have  the  immense  majority  of  the 
nation  with  them,  evidently  tends  towards  another  revolution,  and 
indeed  they  infer,  from  the  instance  of  England  in  the  17th  century, 
that  the  restoration  must  be  followed  by  a  change  of  dynasty,  while 
the  Royalists  speak  every  day  of  the  necessity  of  tearing  the  charter 
to  pieces  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  democracy.  I  witnessed 
the  first  revolution,  and  to  me  there  are  infallible  signs  of  another; 
but  I  am  an  old  and  worn-out  man,  and  I  shall  not  see  my  country- 
men falling  again  into  the  pit  which  they  are  cheerfully  and  blindly 
•approaching.  A  catastrophe  is  unavoidable,  the  immense  majority 
of  the  nation  being  against  the  government,  which  has  only  a 
nominal  power,  while  the  true  power  is  in  public  opinion,  which 
is  led  by*  the  newspapers.  Look  everywhere,  and  you  will  observe 
the  omnipotence  of  the  liberal  newspapers.  Even  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  by  the  nature  of  its  studies  you  would  think  free 
from  the  influence,  is  overruled  by  the  journals.  As  Laplace  is  a 
Royalist,  the  public  is  taught,  and  with  success,  that  he  is  not  a  good 
mathematician,  and,  the  Constiiuiionnel  newspaper  having  insinuated 
that  M.  Blot  was  a  sort  of  Jesuit,  nobody  now  gives  him  any  credit 
for  his  discoveries  in  optics.  Even  Cuvier  is  sometimes  silenced 
by  Geofiroy  Saint  Hilaire,  who  has  secured  for  himself  the  support  of 

*  This  will  recall  what  Lord  Clarendon  has  said  of  the  persons  who  flourished 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  after  remarking  that  Chillingworth  was  of  small 
ctature,  he  adds,  that  it  was  '  an  age  in  wluch  many  great  and  wonderfbl  men 
were  of  that  size.' 
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the  liberal  party,  and  we  have  recently  seen  the  most  eminent  medical 
man  on  the  continent  (Dupuytren)  rejected  by  the  Academy,  only 
because  he  was  said  to  be  supportcnd  by  the  king.  Ah,  sir,  we  are  a 
singular  nation  I  You  are  young,  but  before  the  end  of  your  life  you 
will  have  learnt  that  men  do  not  deserve  that  truth  should  be  spoken 
to  them." ' 

'  Jtdy  9ih, — ^I  have  been  this  evening  at  a  small  party  at  General 
Desprez,  Director  of  the  Ecole  eTEuu  Major  (the  staff),  who  is,  I 
am  told,  in  favour  at  court.     The  company  was  select  and  cheerful ; 
Madame    Desprez    introduced  me   to  several  ladies,   with  whom  I 
began  to  speak  of  Jocko,  just  now  the  talk  of  Paris.    Jocko  is  a 
drama,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  monkey,  whose  part  is  repre- 
sented by  an  admirable  actor  of  the  name  of  Mazurier,  who  wonder- 
fully imitates  every  movement  and  gesture  of  a  real  ape.    Poor  Jocko, 
who  is  of  course  a  miracle  of  intelligence  and  good  feeling,  and  who 
is  particularly  attached  to  his  master's  son,  perceiving  an  enormous 
serpent  on  the  point  of  springing  upon  the  child,  catches  him  up 
and  ascends  some  rocks  to  save  the  boy  from  the  monster.     At  this 
moment  the  master  comes  back,  and,  as  he  does  not  see  the  serpent,  he 
supposes  that  the  monkey  is  running  away  with  his  child,  and  shoots 
poor  Jocko,  whose  melancholy  death  moves  the  audience  to  tears.     My 
fair  companions  seemed  so  much  affected  at  the  remembranee,  that, 
with  the  view  of  enlivening  the  company,  Madame  Desprez  proposed 
a  little  music,  and  asked  a  gentleman  to  sing.     He  sang  the  '"  Com- 
plaint of  Papavoine."    Thu  personage  is  either  a  criminal  or  a  mad- 
loan,  who,  without  any  imaginable  motive,  lately  murdered  two  children 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.     As  usual  a  complairUe  was  composed 
OQ  the  subject.     This  is  so  full  of  fun,  that  the  whole  company,  and 
especially  the  ladies  whose  compassion  had  been  so  moved  for  Jocko^ 
were  convulsed  with  laughter.     As  Papavoine  is  a  murderer,  he  must  of 
couri>e  be  a  Boyalist,  and  the  laughter  rose  to  its  highest  point  when 
tiie  singer  came  to  such  verses  as  the  following : — 

'^  Je  suis  bon  Royaliste, 
Catholique  et  pensant  bien  .  .  . 
J'ai  vote  loyalement 
Et  consciencieusement. 
C'est  par  distraction  seulement 
Que  j'ai  tue  deux  enfans." 

^  At  the  end  of  the  soiree  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  Paris  it 
was  better  to  be  a  monkey  than  a  man,  but  that  the  safest  thing  of  all 
was  not  to  be  a  Boyalist.' 

These  quotations,  in  addition  to  their  general  interest,  are 
sufficient  lo  show  that  the  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  go- 
vernment in  France  was  almost  impossible  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  nation  seemed  enthusiastically  disposed  towards  it. 
Fourier  was  not  the  only  man  who  foresaw  a  stormy  future. 
When  in  1828,  after  the  general  election  and  under  the  Mar- 
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tignac  ministry,  the  whole  of  France  was  m  ecstacies  at  the 
victory  of  the  liberal  party,  M.  Guizot,  wha  had  been  restored 
to  his  chair,  opened  his  admirable  course  on  the  history  of  civi* 
lisation  by  advising  an  immense  and  enthusiastic  aadienoe  not 
to  be  intoxicated  with  their  great  success. 

^  Good  fortune/  he  said,  ^  is  hazardous,  delicate,  and  fragile ;  hope 
ought  to  be  moderated  as  wdl  as  fear ;  convalescence  requires  afanost 
as  much  care  as  the  approaeh  of  disease.' 

During  three  years  M.  Guizot  continued,  with  increasing  sac- 
cess,  to  set  forth  in  his  lectures  the  progress  of  dlvilisadou. 
When  they  were  afterwards  published  they  were  immediately 
translated  into  almost  every  European  language.  Though  com- 
peiled  to  restrain  his  subject  within  narrow  limits,  the  sagacity 
of  the  author  ia  so  penetrating,  his  eruditton  so  vast,  and  his 
philosophical  method  so  accurate,  that  by  a  happy  selection  of 
important  facts,  grouped  round  a  sin^e  idea,  each  lecture  be- 
comes a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
general  civilisation,  while  the  reunion  of  the  parts  forms  a  homo- 
geneous and  connected  history.  One  capital  merit  of  the  work 
is  that  the  facts  are  neither  disfigured  nor  selected  with  a  view 
to  confirm  some  preconceived  theory,  but  the  theory  is  honestly 
deduced  from  the  facts.  This  would  have  been  more  apparent 
if  M.  Guizot  had  added  to  the  lectures  when  he  published 
them  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  documents  and  quota- 
tions  upon  which  his  views  are  founded.  Every  student  ci  his- 
tarj  knows  the  necessity  of  these  appendages.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  in  the  History  of  Gibbon,  for  instance,  the  notes 
are  hardly  less  valuable  than  the  text ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
if  M.  Guizot  would  annotate  with  extracts  from  his  authorities 
a  new  edition  of  his  work,  that  they  would  not  only  illustrate  but 
confirm  his  conclusions,  and  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  those  who 
wish  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.** 

The  freedom  from  fanciful  speculations,  which  distinguishes 
the  work  of  M.  Guizot,  has  been  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
the  subsequent  extravagances  of  what  has  been  called  the  French 
philosophical  historical  school,  which  has  proved  so  mischievous 
to  the  excited  minds  of  modem  Utopians.  This  spirit  of  system 
has  led  men  who  are  in  many  respects  persons  of  uncommcm 
talent  into  the  grossest  absurdities.  M.  Michelet,  who  has 
long  been  considered  by  the  republicans  among  his  country- 
men as  the  dictator  of  philosophical  history,  paid  a  few  years 

*  If  the  otiher  works  upon  which  he  is  engaged  are  a  har  to  the  andertaking, 
his  son,  M.  Guillanme  Gaizot,  who  has  started  so  propitiously  in  his  literary 
career,  could  find  no  worthier  or  more  appropriate  task  than  to  supply  the 
deficiency  under  the  direction  of  the  author. 
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ago  a  sliort  rbit  to  England.  At  that  time  a  sharp  dis- 
cmsion  was  gCMng*  on  in  the  French  newspapers  with  respect 
to  llie  duty  which  was  paid  on  the  foreign  cattle  imported  into 
Prance,  and  which,  it  was  contended,  prerented  the  lower  classes 
frofta  ol>taining  a  snfficient  quantity  of  animal  food.  As  soon 
as  he  returned  to  Pkiris  M.  Michdet  hastened  to  publish  his 
•opinians  an  the  state  of  England,  and  acknowledged — an  extra* 
ordinaiy  confession  for  a  Frenchman — a  sort  of  superiority  ol 
A»  Ebgtisb  over  the  French.  With  his  mind  fall  of  the  cattle 
omtioversy,  he  maintained  that  this  superiority  was  solely  due 
to  the  lai^r  quantity  of  meat  eaten  hy  an  Englishman  than  a 
frenchman,  aod  in  proof  of  his  assertion  he  added — *  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Shakspeare^  the  most  eminent  genius  of  Eng^- 
^nd,  was  a  journeyman  butcher/  His  solitary  fact  is  probably  as 
fictitious  as  his  theory,  and  we  are  surprised  when  he  set  about 
mystifying  hiir  republican  friends,  that  he  should  have  been  so 
modest  in  his  assertions,  and  not  have  told  them  at  once  that 
Bacon^  Newton,  Pitt,  and  Wellington,  all  belonged  to  that  grand 
school  of  genius,  the  corporation  of  butchers. 

As  soon  as  M:  Guizot  had  attained  the  age  required  by  the 
charfer  he  was  ele«;ted  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  was  returned  for  the  town  of  Lisieux,  and  succeeded  the 
eelebrated  chemist  Yauquelin.  He  took  psurt  in  the  struggle  of 
the  liberal  JMurty  against  the  Polignac  ministry,  voted  for  the 
celebrated  address  of  the  221,  and  being  absent  from  Paris  at 
the  appearance  of  the  famous  ordonnances  of  July,  1830,  he 
hastened  back  in  order  to  resist  them.  Some  of  the  leading  re- 
publican celebrities  are  said  to  have  exactly  reversed  the  opera- 
tion, and  to  have  hurried  from  Paris  at  the  critical  moment. 
The  result  is  well  known.  An  ancient  dynasty  was  again  ovez^- 
thrown,  and  Charies  X.,  with  the  royal  family,  set  out  for  a  new 
and  sorrowful  exile.  This  time  they  at  least  received  in  their 
journey  all  the  marks  of  respect  which  France  so  seldom  pays  to 
its  fallen  princes. 

The  political  parties  of  France  have  been  often  severely  cen- 
sored abroad  for  the  change  of  dynasty  which  was  the  result  of  the 
revolution,  and  Louis  Philippe  has  been  especially  blamed  for 
taking  possessicm  of  a  throne  which  belonged  to  his  young  rela-  ' 

tion  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.   Viewed  in  itself  the  act  was  certainly  I 

illegal,  and  an  infraction  of  the  charter  in  favour  of  which  the  i 

nation  professed  to  rise.   But  subsequent  events  have  induced  most  | 

reflecting  men  to  modify  their  first  impressions,  and  to  adopt  a 
more  favourable  and,  we  think,  more  just  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  resistance  to  the  (»-donnances  in  July,  1830,  was  not  a  mere 
deliberative  act.     It  was  effected  by  an  armed  multitude  against 
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the  soldiers  who  fought  in  support  of  the  government ;  and  as  the 
victory  was  chiefly  due  to  the  mob,  the  mob  designed  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  it  by  proclaiming  the  republic.  Unless  Louis  Philippe 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  the  revolution  of  1848  would 
have  taken  place  in  1830,  and  France  would  have  been  de* 
prived  of  the  eighteen  years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  reason- 
able liberty  it  enjoyed  under  the  King.  The  adoption  of  the 
new  sovereign  was  not,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  the  result  of  a 
long-prepared  conspiracy ;  it  was  the  unavoidable,  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  the  reluctantly-accepted  consequence  of  the  popular 
triumph.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  compromise  between  the  royalists 
and  the  republicans.  Even  supposing  that  in  1830  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  had  exhibited,  in  the  support  of  the  right  of  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  the  same  heroic  courage  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
displayed  in  1848  on  behalf  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  the  result 
must  have  been  the  same  in  a  country  where,  from  the  absence 
of  a  real  aristocracy,  the  royal  power  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
ouvriers  as  soon  ajs  it  ceases  to  exercise  a  despotic  mastery  over 
them. 

As  the  great  powers  (England  perhaps  excepted)  looked  with 
distrust  and  suspicion  on  a  dynasty  founded,  as  they  deemed^ 
not  only  on  a  revolution  but  on  usurpation,  the  French  govern- 
ment had  to  contend,  at  once,  with  internal  foes  and  foreign 
ill-will.  From  the  first  day  the  basis  of  the  future  policy  was 
settled  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  advisers :  at  home  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  new  constitution  and  respect  for  the  laws ;  the 
development  of  all  the  moral  conquests  of  the  revolution  of 
1789,  coupled  with  a  firm  opposition  to  the  war  party,  and 
to  any  further  extension  of  democratic  principles;  abroad^ 
peace  upon  honourable  terms ;  observance  of  treaties,  and, 
above  all,  an  intimate  alliance  with  England.  It  was  prin- 
cipally because  M .  Guizot  was  known  to  be  a  great  admirer  of 
English  institutions  and  a  supporter  of  the  English  alliance,  and 
because  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  principles^ 
whom  the  revolution  of  1830  had  taught  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing the  popular  passions  (cte  /aire  volte-face^  as  it  was  then 
termed),  that  he  gained  from  the  first  the  confidence  of  the  king. 
After  the  events  of  July  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  He  subsequently  held  for  several  years  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  From  1840  to  1848  he  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  and  while  retaining  that  office  he  became 
Prime  Minister  in  September,  1847,  on  the  retirement  of  Mar- 
shal Soult. 

As  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  while  the  workmen  of  Paris, 
intoxicated  with  their  recent  victory  and  excited  by  revolutionary 
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leaders,  were  dailj  parading  the  streets  by  thousands,  he  took 
decisive  measures  against  the  republicans,  who  still  hoped  to 
confiscate  the  constitutional  government,  for  their  own  exclusive 
advantage,  and  who  were  burning  to  fight  against  the  whole  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  recover  all  the  conquests  of  Buonaparte. 
The  National  Guard  having  spontaneously  suppressed  the  repub- 
lican club  of  the  Manege  Pellier,  in  the  Rue  Montmartre, 
M.  Guizot  strongly  supported  in  the  Chamber  this  decisive  act. 
The  result  was,  that  the  popular  societies,  which  were  then 
threatening  and  alarming  Paris,  were  completely  crushed.  In 
1831  M.  Guizot  contended  with  all  his  might  against  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage;  but  though  he  was  aided 
in  his  opposition  by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Thiers,  their  efforts 
were  vain.  An  act  which  was  a  severe  blow,  not  only  to  the 
monarchical  principle,  but  to  the  establishment  of  any  durable 
government  whatever,  was  resisted  by  only  86  votes,  which 
occasioned  the  remark,  that  France  possessed  one  man  of  good 
sense  for  each  department. 

In  1833,  when  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Guizot 
introduced  a  bill  on  popular  education,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Chambers.  This  bill,  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  education 
was  made  obligatory  in  all  the  39,000  communes  of  France,  and 
rendered  gratuitous  for  the  poor,  was  exclusively  due  to  the  man 
whom  his  political  antagonists  accused  of  opposing  everything 
which  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.  The  truth  is,  as 
this  bill  proved,  that  he  was  as  much  the  friend  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  lower  classes  as  he  was  hostile  to  the 
exercise  of  their  brute  force.  A  measure  so  eminently  demo- 
cratical  was,  however,  beyond  the  intelligence  of  the  French 
democracy,  by  whom  it  was  resisted,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
-communes  they  rendered  its  application  almost  impossible,  by 
refusing  to  allow  an  adequate  salary  to  the  masters.  Hence 
thousands  of  the  unfortunate  elementary  teachers,  most  of  whom 
had  undergone  a  long  probation  in  the  normal  schools,  were 
obliged  for  years  to  work  at  the  most  fatiguing  farm  labour,  in 
order  to  eke  out  their  miserable  pittance  of  12/.  per  annum. 
Several  other  bills  on  the  press,  on  juries,  and  particularly  on 
communal  organisation,  introduced  or  supported  by  M.  Guizot, 
proved  on  trial  to  give  more  power  to  the  people  than  they  could 
^ise  with  discretion. 

In  the  few  first  perilous  years  which  followed  the  revolution 
of  1830,  all  the  most  conspicuous  partisans  of  parliamentary 
government  united  their  energies  and  their  talents  in  support  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty.  They  worked  and  struggled  together  with- 
out displajring  any  visible  rivalry ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
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triumph  of  their  cause,  they  even  submitted  to  the  imperious 
rule  of  Casimir  Perier,  who  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  to 
the  public  good  a  life  which  was  abridged  by  the  enTenomed 
attacks  of  the   extreme  parties.     Subsequently  France  became 
less   agitated,   the   fear  of  new   disturbances   diminished,  and 
security  being  almost  re-established,  the  jealousies  of  the  leaders 
began  to  revive.     The  origin  of  the  struggle  which  broke  up 
the  conservative  party  may  be  traced  to  the  attempt  of  Louis 
Napoleon  at  Strasburg  in  1836.      Louis   Philippe,   who  was 
remarkable  for  his  clemency,  decided,  with  the  approbation  of 
fais  ministry,  not  to  send  the  imperial  adventurer  to  trial,  and 
accordingly  Louis  Napoleon  was  conveyed  to  America,  while  his 
accomplices,  soldiers  or  civilians,  were  brought  to  trial  before  ^e 
juries  of  Strasbuig,  who,  as  is  well  known,  took  offence  at  the 
favour  shown  to  the  principal  offender,  and  acquitted  the  prisoners 
en  masse.    A  bill  introduced  by  the  government,  providing  for  the 
separate  trial  in  all  cases  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  was  rejected, 
M.  Guizot  resigned,  and  Count  Mole  remained  prime  minister. 
The  situation  of  a  ministry  from  which  men  like  M.  Guizot 
and  M.  Thiers  stood  aloof,  was  delicate  enough,  but  was  ren- 
dered more  precarious  still  by  the  false  supposition  indulged  in 
by  its  members  that  all  danger  was  passed.     In  consequence  of 
this  delusion  M.  Guizot  and  his  adherents  were  reproached  with 
having  wantonly  exa^erated  the  difficulty  of  affairs  by  ground- 
less suspicion  and  unnecessary  severity.     The  accusation  led  to 
that  formidable  coalition  which,  in  overthrowing  the  Mole  mi- 
nistry, broke   and  dissolved  the  conservative  majority,  to  the 
irreparable  injury  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.     This 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  most  painful  periods  in 
the  life  of  M.  Guizot,  seeing  that  the  counter  section  of  the 
conservatives  rivalled  the  most  impetuous  republicans  in  their 
assaults  upon  his  reputation.     It  was  not  only  in  private  con- 
versations or  in  anonymous  pamphlets,  that  the  accusations  wen^ 
promulgated.     In  large,  and  professedly  sober  works — for  in- 
stance, in  the  great  biography  of  the  men  of  the  day,  by  Messrs^ 
Sarrnt  and  St  Edme  (a  Republican  and  an  ultra^atholic)— 
the  aspersions  were  repeated  ;  and  M.  Guizot,  who  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  had   voluntarily  retired   from   high  offices  to  live   i0 
poverty,  was  charged  with  committing  the  most  shameful  acts, 
m  order,  as  they  said,  to  retain  a  small  office  in  1815,  during-  the 
Cent  Jours. 

While  the  clamours  were  going  on,  M.  Guizot  published  bi] 
well-known  essay  on  Washington,  which  was  received  with  sue] 
applause,  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  portrai 
of  the  author  was  ordered  by  the  Americans  to  be  hung  up  ii 
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the  library  of  Congress.  To  show  by  a  signal  example  what 
calamnies  await  every  political  leader,  who  does  not  succumb 
to  ail  the  caprices  of  the  mob,  and  the  dignified  contempt  which 
men  of  elevated  mind  oppose  to  the  inventions  of  faction,  M. 
Guizot  adduced  the  unpopularity  in  wbich  Washington  was 
inTolved  by  opposing,  at  the  French  revolution,  the  radical  party, 
who  wanted  to  declare  war  against  England,  and  quoted  these 
significant  words,  addressed  to  Jefferson  by  the  founder  of  the 
American  Republic : — 

*  To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that,  until  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  I  had  no  conception  that  parties  would,  or  even  could,  go  the 
length  I  have  been  witness  to ;  nor  did  I  believe  until  lately  that  it 
was  within  the  bounds  of  probability — hardly  within  those  of  possi- 
bility— that,  while  I  was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to  establish  a 
national  character  of  oar  own,  independent,  as  far  as  obligations  and 
justice  would  permit,  of  every  nation  of  the  earth,  and  wished,  by  steer- 
ii^  a  steady  course,  to  preserve  this  country  from  the  horrors  of  a 
desolating  war,  I  should  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation, 
and  subject  to  the  influence  of  another ;  and,  to  prove  it,  that  every 
act  of  my  administration  would  be  tortured,  and  the  grossest  and  most 
insidious  misrepresentations  of  them  be  made,  by  giving  one  side  only 
of  a  subject,  and  that  too  in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as 
could  scarcely  be  apphed  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defeulter,  or  even  to  a 
common  pickpocket'* 

The  rancorous  personalities,  which  find  the  greatest  favour 
while  men  are  in  the  fever-fit  of  party  passion,  either  sink  into 
oblivion  firom  their  intrinsic  worthlessness,  or  only  survive  to 
discredit  their  authors.  Those  who  are  most  bitter  and  unjust 
to  their  opponents  are  sure  ultimately  to  meet  with  rigorous 
justice  themselves. 

The  Turkish  question,  which  in  another  form  is  now  the 
European  difficulty  of  the  day,  failed,  in  1840,  to  set  the  world 
in  flames.  M.  Thier*'  vas  then  Prime  Minister,  and  M.  Guizot 
ambassador  to  England.  Upon  this  occasion  the  King  said  to 
him  *  Will  you  be  created  a  Count  ?  a  title  is  sometimes  useful.' 
The  proffered  honour  was  declined,  and  Louis  Philippe  replied, 
'  You  are  right,  your  name  alone  is  sufficient,  and  is  a  higher 
dignity.'  In  his  capacity  of  ambassador  M.  Guizot  foresaw  the 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  and  did  his  utmost  to  appease  the  extra- 
ordinary excitement  which  it  produced  in  France.  On  the 
29th  of  October  M.  Thiers  quitted  oflBce,  and  M.  Guizot  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  new  cabinet  was 
probably  the  strongest  of  all  the  ministries  formed  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe ;  but  strong  and  weak  cabinets  alike  had 

*  'Writiiigs  of  Washington/ vol.  xL  p.  1 39.    8yo.    Boston.   1636. 
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no  sinecure  office.  Not  to  speak  of  the  ordinary  business,  and 
the  battles  fought  every  day  in  the  Chambers,  to  which  all 
parties  in  all  free  countries  are  exposed,  they  had  so  many 
peculiar  anxieties  from  the  critical  position  of  affairs,  and 
the  venom  of  contending  factions,  that  the  strongest  consti- 
tutions were  soon  exhausted.  From  1830  to  1848,  several 
ministers,  as  Casimir  Perier,  Humann,  and  Martin  du  Nord, 
were  killed  by  anxiety  and  fatigue  ;  while  Admiral  Roussin  and 
M .  Villemain,  who  escaped  with  their  life,  were  incapacitated  for 
the  duties  of  their  office.  Not  so  many  generals  fell  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Algeria  as  political  leaders  in  the  civil  contests  at  home. 
But  when  the  king  was  exposed  every  day  to  the  bullets  of 
assassins,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  any  politician  to 
shrink  from  his  share  of  the  burthen.  M.  Guizot,  who,  on 
account  of  his  eloquence  and  courage  in  defying  unpopularitj, 
was  considered  the  most  efficient  champion  of  the  government, 
and  the  real  leader  of  the  cabinet,  was  naturally  the  man  against 
whom  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  directed.  Every  session 
had  its  leading  questions,  and  special  difficulties.  One  year,  the 
bill  on  the  regency  ;  another,  the  university  struggle ;  next, 
parliamentary  reform  ;  then,  political  banquets,  and  so  on. 

In  regard  to  foreign  affairs  M.  Guizot  had,  in  the  first  place, 
to  soothe  the  irritation  against  England,  which  the  treaty  of  July 
had  roused  in  France.  This  difficulty,  which  was  bequeathed 
by  M.  Thiers,  weighed  on  the  government  during  eight  years. 
It  was  reproduced  at  every  conjuncture  and  under  every  aspect. 
The  treaty  respecting  the  right  of  search,  which  M.  Guizot 
found  prepared  by  his  predecessor,  and  by  which  the  equality  of 
the  French  flag  with  that  of  England  was  asserted,  became  a 
new  occasion  of  distrust.  Even  the  miserable  question  of  a 
small  indemnity  (from  800?.  to  1000/.)  claimed  by  England  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  never  paid  by  M.  Guizot,  was  on  the 
point  of  convulsing  France,  and  the  general  elections  of  1846  were 
carried  by  stupid  electors,  whose  common  cry  was  'Down  with 
Pritchard.'  As  long  as  Lord  Aberdeen  directed  our  foreign  policy, 
the  earnest  desire  which  he  shared  with  M.  Guizot  for  preserving 
a  good  understanding  rendered  a  solution  always  possible,  pro- 
vided that  both  statesmen  were  willing  to  be  called  traitors  in 
their  respective  countries.  But  when  a  minister  less  conciliating 
or  less  indifferent  to  popular  favour  was  at  the  head  of  the  foreign 
department  in  France  or  England,  every  point  of  difference  be- 
came the  source  of  progressively  increasing  irritation,  which 
attained  its  acme  in  1 847  on  the  question  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, and,  by  destroying  the  good  understanding  between  the 
two  nations,  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Every 
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Every  one  acquainted  with  the  true  feelings  of  Louis  Philippe 
is  aware  that,  during  several  years  he  was  so  much  annoyed 
with  Spanish  affairs  and  pronunciamentoSy  that  he  had  resolved 
to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  a  country  which  he 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  republics  of  South  America, 
of  which  he  said  that  they  were  condemned  to  a  convulsive  life, 
and  finally  to  a  convulsive  death.  This  aversion  continued  for 
many  years,  and  was  not  much  diminished  at  the  first  agitation 
of  the  Spanish  marriages.  At  that  period  Queen  Christina  and 
her  cabinet  had  made  up  their  minds  to  secure,  through  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabella,  a  powerful  alliance.  M.  Guizot 
did  his  best  to  induce  Queen  Christina  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less 
important  match,  such  as  that  of  the  Count  of  Trapani.  Without 
directly  refusing,  the  queen  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  proposition. 
The  French  government  next  desired  a  delay  in  order  to  devise 
some  fresh  scheme,  which  would  not  affect  its  friendly  relations 
with  England.  This  was  equally  impossible  ;  Queen  Christina 
was  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  her  power  to  marry  her 
daughters  according  to  her  fancy  ;  and  when  a  Prince  of  Coburg 
was  at  last  proposed,  it  became  known  to  the  French  ministry 
that  he  would  certainly  be  accepted  if  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
were  refused.  M.  Guizot  had  failed  to  effect  a  neutral  marriage, 
he  had  equally  failed  to  get  the  question  postponed,  and  he  was 
now  driven  to  act  as  he  did  or  to  receive  a  check.  He  took  the 
step  with  regret,  for  he  plainly  discerned  a  part  at  least  of  the 
heavy  price  that  would  be  <  paid  for  the  fatal  success.  This  is 
the  explanation  which  his  friends  have  always  given  of  his  share 
in  the  transaction,  and  though  it  cannot  remove  our  objections 
to  the  proceeding,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, we  believe  the  statement  to  be  perfectly  true.  The  fact 
is  that  the  government,  which  a  few  months  before  had  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  on  the  paltry  question  of  indemnity  to  Mr. 
Pritchard,  was  quite  unable  to  encounter  the  general  reprobation, 
and  even  the  formidable  popular  demonstrations  which  would 
have  ensued  if  England  had  acquired  in  Spain  a  predominance 
over  France.! 

The  coldness  with  England  soon  produced  its  painful  results. 
For  several  years  the  attention  of  M.  Guizot  had  been  directed 
to  Italy.  Persuaded  that  revolutions  and  war  are  seldom  in- 
struments of  freedom,  and  firmly  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
the  supremacy  of  right  over  force,  he  wished  to  introduce  pacific 
ameliorations  by  the  moral  influence  which  a  powerful  nation 
exercises  upon  neighbouring  states.  He  commenced  at  the  most 
important,  but  also  at  the  most  difficult,  point,  the  Papal  States, 
and  appointed  an  Italian  political  emigre  of  superior  talents, 

M.  Rossi, 
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M .  Rossi,  as  French  ambassador  at  Rome.  There  M.  Rossi 
soon  acquired  such  influence  that  the  election  of  a  pope  of  liberal 
tendencies  was  chiefly  due  to  his  remonstrances.  After  the 
elevation  of  Piu^  IX.  it  was  to  the  advice  of  the  French  an- 
bassador  that  the  amnesty,  and  subsequent  political  refonns, 
were  mainly  to  be  attributed.  The  ministers  of  France,  at 
the  various  courts  of  Italy,  received  orders  at  the  same  time 
to  urge  the  wisdom  of  wholesome  and  timely  improvements. 
At  the  outset  the  Italian  liberals,  who  a  few  months  before 
had  not  expected  any  immediate  changes  of  a  beneficial  de- 
scription, addressed  to  M.  Guizot  and  to  the  Journal  des  DSbatSy 
which  strenuously  supported  his  policy,  every  species  of  eulogy 
and  encouragement.  This  was  the  most  favourable  period  for 
Italy.  The  nation  was  moderate  in  its  wishes;  the  princes, 
gratified  with  the  applause  which  hailed  their  concessioos,  were 
willing  to  extend  them,  and  even  Austria  was  disposed  to  yield 
to  the  measures  of  M.  Guizot,  whom  she  did  not  mistmst  as  a 
revolutionist.  But  no  sooner  had  the  popular  excitement  grown 
to  a  sort  of  fever,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  tiian  he  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  the  Italian  patriots,  who  charged  upon  him 
all  the  oscillations  and  fears  of  their  rulers,  whom  at  that  very 
time  he  was  strenuously  urging  to  a  more  resolute  policy.  Tl^ 
Journal  des  D^bats  was  publicly  burnt  in  tiie  street  by  these 
same  liberals,  for  advising  them  not  to  alarm  their  governments 
by  proceeding  too  fast,  and  above  all  things  not  to  embark  in  a 
war  with  Austria,  trusting  to  the  vain  promises  of  French  revo- 
lutionists, who  were  more  likely  to  compromise  or  to  enslave 
Italy  than  to  fight  for  her  liberty.  After  February,  1848,  the 
Italians  learnt  to  their  cost  that  the  cause  of  their  country  was 
with  the  leaders  of  the  French  opposition  simply  a  theme  for 
political  declamation,  and  that  republicans  were  less  disposed 
than  monarchical  governments  to  promote  their  freedom.  While 
there  was  yet  hope  of  an  equitable  compromise  the  Spanish 
marriages  completed  the  evil.  The  coolness  of  the  English 
ministry  towards  France,  which  was  the  inevitable  result,  in- 
duced  Lord  Palmerston  to  make  every  exertion  to  prevent  tiie 
French  government  from  acquiring  an  additional  influence 
through  the  aid  which  it  was  extending  to  the  cause  of  refona 
beyond  the  Alps.  With  this  view  he  not  imnaturally  entered 
into  a  competition  in  Italy  with  the  policy  of  M.  Guizot.  No 
promises  were  spared  to  persuade  the  Italians  to  relinquish  the 

fitronage  of  France  in  favour  of  the  countenance  of  England, 
he  oli^ect  was  easily  obtained,  but  after  some  months  of 
intoxicating  dreams,  the  Italians — as  M.  Guizot  being  no 
longer  in  office,  there  was  now  no  rival  to  outbid — ^were  left  to 

their 
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tbeir    fate,  without  receiving  efficient  help  from  any  quarter 
whatever. 

If  the  Italians  had  seen  the  strong  letters  addressed,  at  that 

period,    by  M.  Guizot  to  the  few  persons  who  shared  his  views 

and  se€x>nded  his  exertions,  they  would  have  less  mistaken  him  ^ 

and  the   despatches  in  which  M.  Rossi  described  the  popular 

demonstrations  attending  the  reforms  of  Kus  IX.,  would  have 

afforded   equal  evidence  howmu<^  more  confidence  was  to  be 

placed  in  die  steady  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  French 

ambaaaador  at  Rome  than  in  the  mad  caprices  of  ambitious 

revolutiomsts.     Hie  Italians  committed  the  common  mistake  of 

snpposii^  that  the  hottest  head  is  accompanied  with  the  warmest 

heart ;    but  neither  the  ignorant  calumnies  directed  against  M. 

Guizot,  nor  the  poniard  too  well  aimed  at  the  neck  of  M.  Rossi^ 

can  negative  the  facts. 

At  the  beginning  of  1848  symptoms  of  agitation  and  even 
insarrecTtion  were  observable  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and 
chiefly  in  the  countries  which,  like  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Rhenish  Gennany,  were  adjacent  to  France.  These  ominous. 
Xnecorsors  of  a  storm  had  frightened  and  almost  paralyzed  the 
French  conservative  party,  while  they  produced  amongst  the 
revolutionists  increased  excitement  and  confidence.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  how  abruptly  Louis  Philippe  fell  from  the  throne. 
To  avoid  disturbances  a  political  banquet  had  been  forbidden  in 
Pms,  and  the  plea  for  the  prohibition  was  an  old  regulation  of 
the  first  republic.  At  this  crisis  the  ministry  had  a  majority  in 
the  Chambers ;  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  king,  who  declared 
&at  if  attacked  he  would  defend  himself  with  all  his  power ;  the 
anny  was  ready  to  fight  for  the  government,  and  the  opposition 
had  admitted  that  they  had  no  immediate  chance  of  success. 
The  clamours  of  some  radical  leaders  and  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  mob,  reported,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king  by  parties  to  whom 
the  energy  and  courage  of  M.  Guizot  were  odious,  induced  a 
sovereign — who  did  not  at  the  age  of  78  possess  the  strength  of 
mind  he  had  formeriy  displayed — ^to  dismiss  suddenly,  on  the 
23xd  of  February,  the  minister  who  was  really  the  shield  of  the 
monarchy.  From  that  moment  the  game  of  the  Orleans  dynasty 
was  lost.  Perceiving  symptoms  of  weakness  in  the  very  act  of 
sacrificing  the  premier  to  their  clamour,  and  feeling  that  they  had 
no  longer  to  deal  with  the  inflexible  resolution  of  a  minister  who 
was  the  main  obstacle  to  their  schemes,  the  revolutionists  were 
encouraged  to  proceed  to  extremities.  TTie  leaders  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  who  were  successively 
summoned  by  the  king — Count  Mole,  M.  Thiers,  and  Odillon 
Barrot — were  impotent  to  force  back  the  winds  which,  in  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  degrees,  they  had  contributed  to  unchain,  and  on  the  24th 
of  February  the  monarchy  was  swept  away  without  resistance  bj 
a  single  blast  The  next  day  the  mob  of  Paris — who  bad  in- 
dulged themselves  in  sacking,  destroying,  and  burning  the  most 
sumptuous  of  the  royal  palaces,  who  had  amused  themsehes 
with  roasting  several  soldiers  alive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  who,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  had  threatened  and  insulted  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
while  defending  the  constitution  before  the  representatives  of 
the  people-7-that  mob  was  called  heroic  (as  happens  after 
every  revolution)  by  such  men  as  Ledru  Rollin,  Arago,  and 
others,  whose  long  and  unintermitting  clamour  for  unbounded 
freedom  had  resulted  only  in  making  them  for  a  day  the  dic- 
tators of  France. 

At  the  same  time  Louis  Philippe,  whom  the  republicans  had 
accused  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  of  amassing  money  and 
sending  millions  abroad,  made  his  way  with  great  difficulty  lo 
England,  where  his  family  joined  him  after  many  hazards — one 
in  the  shirt  of  a  friend,  another  with  borrowed  stockings,  all  of 
them  in  a  state  of  temporary  destitution,  and  in  danger  of  being 
obliged  to  live  upon  alms.  Such  was  their  exit  from  a  country 
which  owed  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  18  years  of  unpre- 
cedented freedom  and  prosperity. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  and  while  by  a  strenuous  effort  it  might 
have  been  still  possible  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  M.  Guizot 
suggested  to  Louis  Philippe  to  intrust  the  command  of  the  army 
to  Marshal  Bugeaud.  His  nomination — the  last  political  act  of 
M.  Guizot — took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  between  the 
23rd  and  24th  of  Feb;*uary.  Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  had  the 
esteem  of  the  army  and  whose  resolution  was  well  known,  imme- 
diately took  the  necessary  measures,  and  before  daylight  the 
garde  municipale.  marched  by  his  order  to  the  assault  of  the 
barricades  erected  during  the  night  on  the  Boulevards,  and  which 
were  weakly  defended  against  the  soldiers.  Just  when  it  was 
essential  to  exhibit  a  proof  of  power,  the  new  ministers,  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  urged  the  king  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Marshal  in  the  presumptuous  belief  that  they  could 
appease  by  their  presence  the  excitement  of  the  mob.  The 
hisses  and  laughter  by  which  they  were  received  at  the  first 
barricade  proved  how  much  they  had  been  deceived  by  their 
vanity.  The  incompetency,  amounting  to  impotence,  of  the 
members  of  the  opposition  who  were  the  last  advisers  of  Louis 
Philippe,  has  been  well  described  by  Marshal  Bugeaud  himself 
in  a  letter  addressed  on  the  8th  of  March,  1848,  to  his  friend 
M.  Larreguy : — 

*  Your 
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*  Your  reflections  are  full  of  truth.  Absurdity  and  weakness  pre- 
railed— illusion  followed  illusion,  and  one  act  of  cowardice  was  suc- 
»eded  by  another — everything  was  paralyzed.  Thousands  of  advisers 
ingmented  the  disorder;  and  no  one  retained  any  self-command. 
Kever  was  there  seen  such  inextricable  confusion.  No  plan,  no  idea 
lad  been  previously  resolved  on  equal  to  the  probable  emergency ; 
fveiything  was  absurd,  odious,  and  a  criminal  attack  on  the  liberty  of 
he  nation.' 

Remarking  on  this  letter,  in  another  which  he  addressed  on 
he  14th  of  July,  1849,  to  the  Baron  de  Tremont,  M.  Larreguy 

ajs: — 

*  Its  perusal,  by  several  of  my  friends,  gave  rise  to  a  false  interpreta- 
m  of  the  words,  one  act  of  cowardice  was  succeeded  by  another,  I 
sked  for  an  explanation  of  them,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  learning, 
rom  tbe  Marshal's  own  lips,  that  they  applied  neither  to  Louis- 
Philippe  nor  to  any  of  his  gallant  children.  The  acts  of  cowardice  and 
le  illosions  proceeded  principally  from  those  blind  and  senseless  men 
ho  played  with  the  liberties,  the  prosperity,  the  greatness,  and  the 
itiire  welfare  of  their  country,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  ministry 
h1  obtain  their  offices  for  themselves.  Such,  I  certify,  was  the' 
eaning  of  the  Marshal.' 

These  extracts  *  admirably  illustrate  the  last  moments  of  the 
3gn  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  but  if  they  reveal  the  incapacity  which 
recipitated  his  fall,  they  are  far  from  explaining  the  general 
loses  which  led  to  the  catastrophe.  We  shall  therefore  endea- 
)ur  in  a  few  words  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  assign  to  the 
veral  parties  concerned  their  precise  share  in  this  lamentable 
'ent. 

It  was  only  after  the  thunder-clap  by  which  not  only  all  the 
rones  of  Europe  were  shaken  but  all  the  moral  principles  of 
iinan  society  were  endangered,  that  the  conservative  character  of 
)ais  Philippe's  government  became  generally  understood.  Up 
that  time  the  Church,  the  great  continental  powers,  and  the 
Ik  of  the  monarchical  party,  considered  his  government  revo- 
tionary,  because  it  was  liberal  and  the  result  of  a  revolution, 
ley  thus  increased  its  natural  difficulties,  always  by  their  dis* 
tst  and  often  by  their  opposition,  whereby  the  democrats 
%ired  real  support  from  those  who  agreed  with  them  least. 
ter  the  24th  of  February  these  suspicious  conservative  powers 
1st  have  perceived  that  the  best  barrier  of  civilization  against 
'-  triumphs  of  demagogies  had  been  broken  down,  and  in  order 
avoid  anarchy  they  were  compelled  to  become  allies  and  sup- 
ters  of  subsequent  governments,  whose  only  claim  was  that 
7  were  preferable  to  socialism.     The  mistake  which  some  of 

Those  important  letters — which  are  almost  unknown— made  part  of  the  collec- 
of  autographs  formed  b;  the  Baron  de  Tremont,  and  sold  a  few  months  ago  in 
s.  See  the  Cataiogua  of  that  Collection,  No.  234,  and  the  Supplement,  pp.  3,  4. 
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the  sovereigns  of  Earope  committed  in  refusing  to  prop  up  tlie 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  ahnost  proved  equsdl j  fatal  to  their 
own. 

No  one  will  now  deny  that  the  king  had  many  qualities  which 
admirably  fitted  him  for  the  difficult  part  he  was  called  upon  to 
play.  He  was  as  brave  before  the  bullets  of  assassins  as  he  had 
been  in  his  youth  on  the  battle-fields  of  Valmy  and  Jemmappes. 
He  respected  the  laws,  and  history  will  not  forget  that^  threat- 
ened, shortly  after  his  accession,  with  a  dangerous  insurrection 
which  induced  him  to  declare  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  he  bowed, 
at  the  peril  of  his  throne,  to  the  decision  of  the  judges  who 
rescinded  his  proclamation.  His  mind  was  enlightened,  bis 
feelings  liberal,  and  he  remembered  with  a  just  pride — and  per- 
petuated the  fact  by  hanging  up  at  the  Palais  Koyal  a  touching 
picture  commemorative  of  the  event — ^the  years  of  his  exile  and 
destitution  when  he  had  earned  a  livelihood  in  Switzerlaxid  bj 
giving  lessons  in  mathematics.  His  demeacy  and  geneiositj 
were  unbounded,  and  the  man  whcnn  the  republicans  called  a 
Tiberius,  surrounding  Paris  with  citadels  that  he  might  destroy 
it  by  bombs,  or  described  as  a  leech  incessantly  absorbing  the 
Bioney  and  wealth  of  France,  at  last  lost  his  crown  from  his  aver- 
sion to  shed  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  charged  his  private 
estate  with  20  millions  of  debt  in  order  to  embellish  the  public 
palaces.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  as  an  indication  of  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  however  slight  the  drain  it  may  have  made 
upon  his  purse,  that  he  extended  his  charity  even  to  the  families 
of  his  would-be  assassins. 

Though  possessed  of  these  substantial  virtues,  Louis  Philippe 
wanted  one  quality  which  is  necessary  to  p<^>ularity  in  France. 
He  was  of  plain  and  simple  habits,  even  rather  boutyeoiMj  and 
was  unskilled  in  all  the  theatrical  arts  which  were  so  much 
valued  by  his  subjects.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
chiefly  in  Paris,  it  is  by  dramatic  displays  which  appeal  to  the 
eye  that  people  are  impressed,  and  they  have  little  appreciation 
for  the  simple  conduct  which  has  merely  a  moral  efiect  upon  the 
mind.  The  crowd  which,  during  the  Reign  of  Tenor,  had  gaaed 
with  an  almost  incomprehensible  apathy  upon  the  gloomy  cart 
as  it  passed  with  its  load  of  courageous  victims  from  the  jail  to 
the  guillotine,  and  who  had  even  stopped  for  half  an  hour  before 
the  church  of  St.  Roch  the  tumbril  which  conveyed  Maiie  An- 
toinette to  death,  that  they  might  hiss  to  satiety  at  her  cahn, 
mute  courage,  were  deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  an  old  courtezan, 
Madame  du  Barry,  crying  bitterly  at  her  fate,  and  in  the  blind 
agonies  of  terror  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  executioner,  though 
she  might  as  well  have  addressed  her  entreaties  to  the  axe. 

Louis  Philippe  has  been  perpetually  charged  with  meddling 
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too  much  in  the  business  of  his  Govenunent,  but  the  accusation 
is  frivolous   when  directed   against  a  man  of  superior  mind, 
entrusted  with  the  difficult  tadk  of  establishing  a  dynasty,  and 
wbo  could  often  give  wiser  advice  to  his  ministers  than  they 
could  give  to  him.     His  real  defect  was  of  another  kind — a  pro- 
peasily  for  the  most  dai^rous  prodigality  and  rashness  of  laiw 
gnage.    The  greatest  gratification  of  a  Parisian  is  conversation, 
andy  besides  sharing  the  general  taste,  Louis  Philippe  had  a  firm 
bdief  in  the  efficiency  of  his  persuasive  powers.     He  has  often 
been  heard  to  complain  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  sittings  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  be  had  a  full 
convictioa  that  his   speeches  would   have  jwbved  irresistible. 
What  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  in  public  he  contrived  to  effect  in 
private,  and  every  one  who  had  the  honour  to  be  received  at  the 
Toileries  in  tbe  eveningi  knows  that  while  the  Queen,  sitting  at 
a  round  table  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  surrounded  by  her 
iamily,  presented  a  pleasing  picture  of  domestic  virtue,  Louis 
Philippe,  who  never  sat  at  all  after  dinner,  was  accustomed  to 
jtand  apart  and  talk  politics  with  one  or  other  of  his  guests* 
Every  party  shared  by  turns   in  these  royal  communications,, 
vhich  sometimes  touched  upon  delicate  matters  that  ought  to  have 
been  ^scussed  with  none  but  his  ministers.  It  happened  of  course 
npoa  occasions  that  little  discretion  was  observed,  and  the  King 
often  received  information  and  suggestions  which  were  ill  calculated 
to  strengthen  his  confidence  in  his  ministers.     It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  prejudicial  such  communications,  which  were  mattera 
of  daily  occurrence^  and  which  were  seldom  kept  secret,  either  in 
Paris  or  abroad,  must  have  been  to  the  Government.     It  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  from  the  impression  conveyed  to  his  mind  in 
some  of  these  colloquies  that  the  King  was  betrayed  into  the  fatal 
^rror  of  dbmissing  his  ministry  on  the  23rd  of  February. 

But  it  is  neither  to  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  powers 
of  Europe  nor  to  the  defects  in  the  character  of  Louis  Phi- 
Uppe  that  the  revolution  of  1848  was  principally  owing. 
The  master-cause  was  the  want  of  intelligence  and  moral 
courage  in  the  middle  classes.  Invested  by  the  revolution 
of  1830,  and  by  the  voluntary  secession  of  Ae  higher  orders 
from  the  management  of  afiairs,  with  the  real  government  of 
Prance,  the  bourgeoisie  proved  deficient  in  the  virtues  neces- 
8^y  to  a  party  intrusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  country.  Instead 
of  strenuously  supporting  a  government,  which  was  its  own,  and 
of  defending  a  King  it  had  chosen,  the  middle  classes  abandoned 
both  King  and  Government  to  the  daily  attacks  of  a  seditious 
press,  which  in  the  year  inmiediately  preceding  1848  had  be- 
come an  instrument  of  discord  and  of  tyranny.     Overawed  by 
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the  insults  which  were  lavished  on  every  adherent  of  the  ministrv, 
from  the  Sovereign  to  the  lowest  functionary,  the  bourgeoisie 
pursued  the  double  policy  of  bowing  obsequiously  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  newspapers  in  order  to  ward  off  their  blows,  while  it 
secretly  courted  the  government'  it  deserted  as  the  dispenser  of 
places  and  honours.     Hence  the  electors  who  reatlly  supported 
the  conservative  members  generally  concealed  their  votes,  and 
this  fear  of  expressing  their  sentiments  deprived  the  admini- 
stration of  that  voice  of  public  opinion  which  in  periods  of  con- 
flict is  more  respected  the  more  it  is  heard.     The  clamours  of 
the  revolutionists  were  almost  the  only  sounds  audible,  and  the 
cowardly  friends  who  put  on  the  mask  of  an  enemy  underrated, 
in  consequence,  their  own  strength  and  exaggerated  that  of  their 
opponents.     A  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the  corruption 
which  was  said  to  be  practised  to  secure  the  votes  of  electors  and 
deputies.     In  a  country  like  France,  where,  exclusive  of  soldiers, 
there  are  perhaps  half  a  million  of  functionaries,  and  where,  from 
the  pr4fet8  to  the  gardes  champetres  and  the  lowest  schoolmaster, 
every  appointment  must  be  made  or  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
— in  a  country  where  retail  tobacconists  and  railway  servants  are 
a  species  of  placemen  named  by  the  minister  of  finance — ^it  is 
evident  that  as  the  number  of  candidates  always  exceeds  that  of 
the  vacancies,  there  must  be  many  dissatisfied  persons  to  rail  against 
corruption.     It  was  ascertained,  nevertheless,  after  the  revolution 
of  February,  that  the  public  offices  under  Louis  Philippe  were 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition  than  of  the  conservatives. 
The  puritan  zeal  of  the  National,  which  had  constantly  denounced 
this  abominable  corruption  of  conferring  places  upon  adherents, 
was  itself  put  upon  trial  under  the  republic  of  1848,  when  the 
virtuous  and  indignant  newspaper  intruded  into  the  government 
offices  a  host  of  its  redacteurs,  among  whom  we  shall  only  men- 
tion the  following : — 
MM.  Marrast,  Member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  President  of 
the  National  Assembly,  &c.  &c. 

„     Gamier  Pages,  Minister  of  Finances,  &c.  &c. 

„     Bastide,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

„     Vaulabelle,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

„     Camot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

„     Marie  (counsel  to  the  National)  Minister  of  Justice,  &c.  &c 

„     Pagnerre,  Secretary  of  the  Provisional  Government 

„     Charras,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

„     Fr.  Lacroix,  Prefect  of  Algiers. 

„     Duclerc,  Minister  of  Finances. 

„     Genin,  Dtrecteur  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
If  the  government  of  M.  Guizot  desired  a  justification  and 
revenge  they  were  amply  furnished  by  its  old  assailants.     Even 
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the  President  of  the  Republic,  General  Cavaignac,  was  intimately 
connected  with  this  public-spirited  fraternity,  for  he  was  the 
brother  of  a  former  contributor.  It  was,  indeed,  facetiously  an- 
nonnced  that  the  newsboys  of  the  Ncitiancd  were  to  be  nominated 
prifeiSf  and  the  journeymen  printers  ambassadors. 

Not  only  was  moral  courage  rare  in  France,  but  those  who 
lacked  it  themselves  could  not  eren  appreciate  it  in  others,  and, 
as  it  was  the  quality  for  which  M.  Guizot  was  most  remarkable, 
it  made  him  hated  and  feared  instead  of  extorting  respect.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  calumnies  cast  upon 
him  by  democrats  who,  regarding  him  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
their  designs,  sought  to  crush  him  by  any  method  however  fla- 
gitious. It  would  be  idle  to  revive  these  forgotten  inventions, 
and  we  adduce  a  single  instance  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing 
to  what  petty  deceptions  men  can  descend  when  they  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  tyranny  of  factious  rage.  The  Bey  of  Tunis 
visited  Paris  in  1846,  and  was  received  with  great  courtesy 
hy  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Before 
his  departure  he  presented  to  each  of  M.  Guizot's  children 
an  oriental  dress,  and  these  so  enriched  with  rubies  and  emeralds 
that  the  whole  were  worth  about  six  thousand  pounds.  M. 
Guizot  instantly  returned  them  to  the  Bey,  expressing  his  grati- 
tude, but  requesting  that  he  might  not  be  pressed  to  do  what  he 
had  never  yet  done — accept  a  present.  Some  of  the  radical 
newspapers  discovered  in  the  transaction  an  opportunity  for  an 
attack.  Accordingly  they  chronicled,  with  suitable  comments^ 
th<;  transmission  of  the  gift,  but  omitted  to  tell  that  it  was  sent 
hack  by  M.  Guizot  without  a  moment's  delay. 

At  the  Chambers  M.  Guizot  was  engaged  in  unceasing  war- 
fare. The  number  of  his  speeches  from  1840  to  1848  was  pro- 
digious, and  they  were  all  delivered  without  the  aid  of  any  memo- 
landum.  M.  Villemain  used  to  say  that  M.  Guizot  was  the 
*  greatest  oratorical  athlete '  of  modem  times,  and  even  the  re- 
publicans were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  as  a  speaker  he  was 
unrivalled.  When  he  had  victoriously  refuted  their  arguments 
thej  had  sometimes  recourse  to  uproar,  and  one  scene  of  the  kind 
is  worth  recalling  for  the  sake  of  the  domestic  episode  which  we 
are  able  to  supply. 

In  1843  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  came  to  London,  and  a  number 
of  French  Legitimists  hastened  over  to  pay  their  homage  to  him. 
Among  the  pilgrims  were  several  members  of  the  French  Parlia- 
Dient,  who,  in  that  capacity,  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  session  tbe  Chambers  were 
invited  by  the  Government  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
*<^tors  in  the  affair.  After  some  sharp  debates,  a  speech  delivered  by 
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M.  Guizot  on  the  26th  of  January,  1844,  so  galled  his  advecsaries 
that  the  worst  days  of  the  Convention  had  hardly  witnessed  such 
a  storm  of  abuse  and  violence  as  ensued.  M.  Berryer  and  the 
Legitimists  reproached  him  with  his  journey  to  Ghent,  because 
it  was  connected,  as  they  said,  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
forgetful  that  the  dynsusty  they  supported  owed  the  throne  to  that 
very  battle.  The  republican  and  quasi-republican  party  joined 
the  cry,  notwithstanding  that  their  spokesman,  M.  Odilloo 
Barrot,  had  been  an  active  partisan  of  the  Bourbons  during 
the  cent  jours.  The  debate  grew  hotter  every  instant.  M. 
Guizot  was  called  a  traitor  by  M.  Uavin — ^for  the  more  insig^ 
nificant  the  assailant  the  more  outrageous  was  the  language; 
an  injame  by  M.  Baalajf  de  la  Meurthe ;  and  an  Englislunan 
— the  climax  of  insult  among  French  liberals — by  M.  Ledru- 
Rollin.  The  object  of  all  this  abuse  firmly  stood  his  ground 
amidst  the  outrageous  din,  parried  every  blow  that  was  struck 
at  himself,  and  aimed  a  fresh  one  in  return,  till,  his  voice  and 
his  strength  failing  him,  he  said — ^  You  may  perhaps  exhaust 
my  physical  strength,  but  you  cannot  quell  my  courage .  .  . 

and  as  to  the  insults,  calumnies,  and  theatrical  rage 

directed  against  me,  they  may  be  multiplied  and  accumulated 
as  you  please,  but  they  will  never  rise  above  my  contempt.' 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  revolution  of  February  took  place, 
and  the  opponents  of  M.  Guizot,  who  had  displayed  so  much 
rancour  against  him — the  men  who  contended  that  they  had 
never  infringed  their  oath,  and  who  maintained  that  the  greatest 
of  crimes  was  not  to  fight  with  French  soldiers  against  all 
foreigners — became  divided  into  three  parties ;  the  first  publicly 
boasting  that  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  they  had  sys- 
tematically violated  all  the  oaths  they  bad  taken;  the  second 
vociferating  that  France  was  undone,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
imaginable  was  an  invasion  of  Cossacks ;  and  the  third  uttering 
enthusiastic  cries  of  admiration  at  the  deeds  of  the  Italians,  and 
even  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  fought  at  Rome,  and  killed  French 
soldiers  in  defence  of  the  Roman  republic  of  Mazzini. 

A  friend  of  M.  Goizot  paid  him  a  visit  at  breakfioist  on  the 
morning  after  the  scene  we  have  related.  It  was  usual  at  this 
hour  for  peers,  deputies,  and  public  characters  of  all  descriptions 
to  throng  the  ministerial  salons.  When  the  outcry  arose  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Orleans  party  looked  on  in  silence, 
and  allowed  M.  Goizot  to  stand  up  singly  against  the  attacks,  for 
fear  of  sharing  his  unpopularity.  Influenced  by  the  same  con- 
temptible cowardice,  not  one  of  his  habitual  visitors  appeared  at 
his  breakfast  table,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
who  never  gave  or  withdrew  his  countenance  according  as  a  map 
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was  hissed  or  huzzaed.  M.  Guizot  was  apparently  calm  under 
the  desertion ;  his  mother  was  less  insensible.  She  engaged  in 
a  conversation  apart  with  the  friend  of  her  son,  with  her  mind 
full  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  ^  Taught/  she  said,  '  by 
a  tremendous  experience,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  my 
son  from  entering  political  life.  His  indomitable  courage 
renders  him  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  surround  him.  He 
does  not  perceive  the  prevalence  of  bad  passions  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  party.  Yesterday  evening,  when  I  found  that  he  did 
not  Gome  back  from  the  Chambers  at  the  usual  hour,  I  apprehended 
some  misfortune.  When  finally  he  returned,  he  was  so  fatigued 
that  he  could  not  speak,  and  went  to  bed,  desiring  that  as  soon  as 
the  proofs  of  the  Moniteur  came  he  might  be  awakened  to  correct 
them.  Knowing  but  imperfectly  what  had  taken  place,  I  was  in 
great  alarm,  and,  while  he  slept,  I  remained  with  the  children 
round  the  bed,  mentally  imploring  the  Almighty  for  the  happiness 
of  France  and  for  the  safety  of  my  son.  Catching  a  sight  of  his 
pale  and  motionless  head,  I  had  a  terrible  vision.     I  fancied  I 

had  before  my  eyes  the  head  of  my  poor  husband God 

is  great '  (she  added),  '  and  he  alone  knows  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifices  we  must  make  for  our  country.'  What  a  tale  does  this 
single  glimpse  into  the  life  of  Madame  Guizot  tell  of  the  agonies 
produced  by  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  the 
fearful  legacy  of  suffering  which  it  entailed  upon  many  of  the 
survivors. 

The  forebodings  of  this  admirable  woman  were  partially 
fulfilled.  More  sacrifices  had  still  to  be  undergone.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  23rd  of  February,  1848,  separated  M.  Guizot  from 
his  mother  and  his  children,  and  a  confidential  friend  spent  a 
large  part  of  the  night  in  attempting  to  bring  the  scattered  family 
together.  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  this  indi- 
vidual, who,  having  been  obliged  to  wander  through  the  barri- 
cades in  different  districts  of  Paris,  had  witnessed  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  mob  against  M.  Guizot,  found  him  at  the  house  of 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  the 
following  dialogue  took  place : — 

*  How  are  my  femily  ?  * 

^  The  place  where  your  mother  and  children  are  is  surrounded 
by  barricades,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  out.  But  I  do 
Dot  think  they  will  now  incur  any  danger.  All  the  danger  is 
for  you.  Paris  is  in  confusion ;  there  is  no  longer  any  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  a  few  hours  there  will  be  perhaps  no  monarchy. 
The  revcjutionists  are  enraged  against  you ;  take  my  advice  and 
leave  the  country  immediately — to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late.' 

^  I  must  be  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Chambers.' 
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*  Do  yon  think  that  the  Chambers  will  resist  the  torrent  more 
effectually  than  the  government  has  done  ?  I  have  just  seen  the 
state  of  Paris  :  to-day  the  Chambers  will  cease  to  exist/ 

For  months,  nay,  for  years,  previously  M.  Guizot  had  been 
accused  of  being  the  slave  of  his  egotism  and  ambition.  He 
now  perceived  the  total  ruin  of  his  power,  the  destruction  of  the 
political  system  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  building  up,  and 
the  fall  of  the  dynasty  which  he  had  almost  elevated  with  his  own 
hands.  Instead  of  paying  any  tribute  to  his  political  passions, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  he  uttered  the  single  cry,  *  Oh, 
my  poor  mother !  oh,  my  poor  children ! '  adding,  that  he  would 
go  in  search  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
extricate  them  from  their  present  position. 

*  Well,  go ;  do  not  lose  time.     Where  shall  we  meet  again? ' 

*  At  ten,  at  the  Hdtel  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.* 
At  ten  they  met  again  for  a  few  minutes. 

*  You  were  right,'  said  M.  Guizot ;  *  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  from  the  house  where  they  are ;  but  I  am  assured  they  are 
in  no  danger.' 

*  But  when  do  you  leave  ? ' 

*  I  must  go  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.' 

A  few  hours  after  this  last  dialogue  took  place  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  invaded  by  a  furious  mob  and  dissolved ;  the 
King  and  all  the  royal  family  were  fugitives ;  and  legal  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  against  M.  Guizot  and  his  colleagues  by  the 
French  magistrates,  who  were  willing  to  court  a  republican  mob 
as  they  had  before  courted  the  Royal  Government. 

For  four  days  all  exit  from  Paris  was  closed.  On  the  fifth 
day  the  daughters  of  M.  Guizot  escaped  with  a  false  passport, 
made  out  in  the  names  of  young  English  ladies  travelling  with 
their  governess.  They  crossed  the  Channel  during  one  of  the 
tremendous  gales  which  for  several  days  prevented  the  royal 
family  from  coming  over,  and  reached  London  on  the  1st  of 
March.  The  escape  of  M.  Guizot  was  not  so  easy.  Three  days 
afterwards  he  got  to  England  through  Belgium,  disguised  in  the 
livery  of  a  servant.  He  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  being 
detected  during  his  journey  through  the  northern  provinces  of 
France,  because  his  mock  master  would  never  allow  his  servant 
John  to  carry  the  luggage.  The  next  day  he  was  joined  by  his 
son ;  and  lastly,  on  the  15th  of  March,  came  Madame  Guizot 
The  agitation  proved  too  much  for  her  fourscore  years,  and  she 
expired  on  the  31st,  in  great  affliction  at  the  events  she  had 
witnessed,  but  with  a  firm  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
with  the  consolation  of  seeing  around  her  the  whole  of  her 
family.     The  death  of  a  person  so  full  of  years  could  not  be  said 

to 
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to  be  prematuTe,  nor,  if  her  life  had  been  tranqail,  could  it,  at 
her  ag^e,  have  been  much  prolonged,  but  she  died,  nevertheless, 
the  victini  of  the  last  revolution,  as  surely  as  her  husband  was  the 
victim  of  the  first. 

M.  Guizot  remained  in  England  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
lived  at  Pelham  Crescent,  Brompton,  in  a  house  which,  we  are 
told,  was  occupied  afterwards  by  M.  Ledru-BoUin,  whom  the 
rapid  tarns  of  French  affairs  had  speedily  compelled  to  follow 
into  exile  those  very  Orleanists  whom  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  proscribing.  The  prosecution  instituted  against  M.  Guizot 
in  France  lasted  many  months,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  evident 
to  every  one  that  the  fall  of  the  republic  was  approaching  that 
the  French  judges  consented  to  quash  the  ridiculous  proceedings. 
He  was  then  free  to  return  to  France  with  his  family,  and  from 
that  moment  he  resumed  his  literary  labours  with  youthful 
ardour.  His  winters  are  passed  in  Paris,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  a  <x>untry  house,  the  Val  Richer,  in  Normandy,  which 
was  formerly  an  abbey  of  the  order  of  Citeaux.  His  daughters 
are  married  to  two  brothers,  the  MM.  De  Witt,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  celebrated  Pensionary  of  Holland  who  was 
massacred  at  the  Hague  by  the  mob  two  centuries  ago.  Enjoy- 
ing habitually  the  society  of  his  family,  and  occupied  in  the 
calm  and  elevating  pursuits  of  literature,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  events  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  his  country 
have  been  a  gain  to  M.  Guizot.  A  tranquil  and  mellow 
autumn,  rich  in  the  matnrest  fruits  of  a  lofty  intellect,  is  the 
reward,  and  not  the  punishment,  of  his  many  harassing  years  of 
political  life. 

Though  he  has  withdrawn  into  retirement,  the  French  public 
still  watch  with  curiosity  the  movements  of  the  ex-minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  generally  suppose  that  he  takes  a  much  more 
active  part  in  politics  than  is  really  the  case,  for  he  attaches 
little  importance  to  what  he  usually  calls  the  empty  agitation  of 
'^aris.  His  recent  writings,  however,  are  full  of  allusions  to 
^hat  is  passing  around  him.  He  has  always  been  an  opponent 
l)oth  of  Buonapartists  and  of  revolutionists,  and  every  subject 
affords  him  an  opportunity  of  expounding  his  principles.  In  a 
i^w  preface  to  his  delightful  *  Biography  of  G)meille  *  it  is  thus 
that  he  contrasts  the  literary  glory  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  dearth  of  literary  talent  under  Napoleon  : — 

*  Absolute  power  is  not  the  necessary  enemy  of  literature,  nor  is 
uterature  necessarily  its  enemy.  Witness  Louis  XIY.  and  his  age. 
^t  for  literature  to  flourish  under  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  em- 
hellish  it  with  its  splendour,  absolute  power  must  have  on  its  side  the 
general  moral  belief  of  the  public,  and  not  be  merely  accepted  as  a 
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result  of  circumstances,  in  the  name  of  necessity.  It  is  also  requisite 
that  the  possessor  of  absolute  authority  should  know  how  to  respeel 
the  dignity  of  the  great  minds  that  cultivate  literature,  and  to  leave 
them  sufficient  liberty  for  the  unrestrained  manifeatation  of  their 
powers.  France  and  Bossuet  believed  sinoeiely  in  the  sovereign 
right  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine  freely  ridiculed  hb 
courtiers  as  well  as  his  subjects ;  and  Racine,  through  the  mouth  of 
Joad,  addressed  to  the  little  King  Joas  precepts  with  which  the  great 
Sing  was  not  offended.  When  Louis  XIV.,  during  his  persecutioD 
of  the  Jansenists,  said  to  Boileau,  '^  I  am  having  search  made  for  M. 
Arnauld  in  every  direction,"  Boileau  replied,  "  Your  Majesty  is 
always  fortunate ;  you  will  not  6nd  him  :"  and  the  King  smiled  at  the 
courageous  wit  of  the  poet,  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  anger. 
On  such  conditions  absolute  power  can  co-exist  harmoniously  with 
the  greatest  and  most  high-spirited  minds  that  have  ever  (^voted 
themselves  to  literature.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  the  caae  under 
the  Empire.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  saved  France  from 
anarchy,  and  was  covering  her  with  glory  in  Europe,  was  nevwthekss 
regarded  by  all  clear-sighted  and  sensible  men  merely  as  the  sovereign 
master  of  a  temporary  government,  in  little  harmony  with  the  general 
tendencies  of  society,  and  commanded  by  necessity  rather  than  esta- 
blished in  faith.  He  was  served,  and  with  good  reason,  by  men  of 
eminent  minds  and  noble  characters,  for  his  government  was  necessary 
and  great;  but  beyond  his  government,  in  the  regions  of  thought, 
great  minds  and  lofty  characters  possessed  neither  independence  nor 
dignity.  Napoleon  was  not  wise  enough  to  leave  them  their  part  in 
space ;  and  he  feared  without  respecting  them.  Perhaps  he  could  not 
possibly  have  acted  otherwise ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  a  vice 
of  his  positien,  as  much  as  an  error  of  his  genius.  Nowhere,  in  no 
degree,  and  under  no  form,  did  the  Empire  tolerate  oi^position.  In 
Franee,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  thia  beoomes  sooner  or  later,  even 
for  the  strongest  governmantSy  a  deceitful  snare  and  an  inuneue 
danger.     After  fifteen  years  of  glorious  absolute  power,  Napoleon 

fell ; and  now,  after  thirty-four  years  of  that  system  for 

which  our  fathers  longed  so  ardently! God  gives  us 

severe  lessons,  which  we  must  comprehend  and  accept,  without  despair- 
ing of  the  good  cause.' 

In  the  Democracy  in  France^  as  well  as  in  another  esaaj,  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Why  teas  the  English  Revolution  successful  f 
M.  Guizot,  in  commenting  on  the  revolutionary  spirit,  shows  that 
it  is  tbe  deadliest  enemy  of  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  nations. 
While  admitting  that,  in  his  earlier  writings,*  he  had  contended 
perhaps  too  exclusively  for  a  single  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment as  the  only  one  fit  for  every  nation,  he  continues  to  maintain 
hat  two  things  are  equally  necessary  to  France — monarchy  and 
liberty.     But  the  sentiment  he  expresses  most  strongly  is,  the 

*  Histoire  dei  Origines  da  Gottvememeat  Reiir^wDtatif  en  Eorope,  torn.  i. 
pp.  yi,  vii. 
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conviction  that  France  cannot  remain  in  a  state  of  abasement,  and 
must  nltimatelj  realise  a  political  position  worthy  of  her  lofty 
place  among  modem  commonwealths. 

*  I  cannot  think/  be  says  in  a  new  preface  to  the  '  Life  of  Monk/ 
'  and  no  Frenchman  can  be  resigned  to  think,  that  such  is  the 
denoumeni  of  the  glorious  history  of  France.  It  is  the  rash  taste  of 
my  country  to  rush  into  immense  and  unheard-of  experiments,  no  matter 
at  what  price  and  at  what  peril.  It  would  seem  that  she  considers  herself 
the  great  laboratory  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  But  if  she  is 
hasty  in  running  into  hazard,  she  is  no  ]ess  prompt  in  regaining  her 
judgment  and  retracing  her  steps  when  she  perceives  that  she  has  pursued 
a  wrong  path.  Already  at  the  shadow  of  a  great  name  she  has  come 
to  a  stand.  Bnt  a  salutary  halt  is  not  safety.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
France  should  no  longer  roll  into  the  abyss.  The  abyss  must  close  and 
Franoe  must  rise  again.  Washington  or  Monk — she  requires  one  of 
the  two  to  restore  her.' 

We  share  the  opinion  of  M.  Guizot  when  he  says  that  monarchy 
is  necessary  to  France,  but  we  fear  that  the  monarchy  which  she 
wants  is  not  a  liberal  one.  After  ages  of  civilisation,  she  is  not 
yet  oat  of  her  political  pupilage,  and  still  requires  a  schoolmaster. 
She  sent  Louis  XVI.  to  the  guillotine,  and  proscribed  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  only  men  whose  names  are  really  popular  in 
that  country — the  history  of  the  last  six  years  has  proved  it  too 
well — are  Robespierre  and  Buonaparte-- the  former  the  type  of 
the  most  ferocious  democratic  tyranny,  the  latter  the  representative 
of  the  most  absolute  military  despotism.  It  is  true  that  the  idola 
of  Frenchmen  are  but  fragile,  and  that  despotic  reigns  do  not 
last  much  longer  in  France  than  constitutional  governments ;  but, 
as  at  every  revolution  the  national  progress  receives  a  new  check, 
the  frequent  and  violent  changes,  even  of  bad  governments,  is  a 
fresh  cause  of  deterioration  and  decay.  We  read  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Moore  that  in  1820  he  was  present  at  a  performance,  in  Paris,  of 
^Tarare,'  an  opera  of  Beaumarchais,  which  was  written  in  1787, 
at  a  period  when  the  promulgation  of  liberal  ideas,  with  a  certain 
infusion  of  science,  was  the  fashion  in  France.  Accordingly, 
while  Natnre  and  the  Genius  of  Heat  are  trilling  in  a  duet  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  Tarare  (a  virtuous  soldier)  defends  his  wife 
from  the  assaults  of  the  monarch  of  Ormuz,  who,  being  finally 
defeated,  kills  himself,  and  Tarare  is  proclaimed  king  in  his  place. 
Only  three  years  afterwards  Louis  XVl.,  having  become  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign,  and  Bailly  (who  had  shortly  to  pay  with  his 
head  for  his  patriotic  illusions)  being  Maire  of  Paris,  *  Tarare  * 
was  not  allowed  to  be  acted  in  its  original  form.  Beaumarchais 
fitted  it  to  the  altered  circumstances,  and,  in  its  remodelled  shape,. 
Tarare  becomes  a  constitutional   king.     Under    the    Republic 
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Tarare  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  monarch  at  all ;  and  when  the  open 
was  performed  in  1795,  the  victorious  soldier  indignantly  refuses 
the  crown.  Under  Buonaparte  ^  Tarare '  was  again  recast  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  delusion  of  the  hour ;  and  lastly,  when 
in  1819  the  performance  was  witnessed  by  Moore,  Tarare,  be- 
come more  monarchical  than  ever,  displays  his  loyalty  by  de- 
fending the  king  of  Ormuz  from  a  popular  insurrection,  and 
ultimately  falls  with  emotion  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  who  has 
the  magnanimity  to  restore  his  wife  to  him.  Even  in  its  original 
form  Tarare  was  not  a  masterpiece,  but  it  was  so  impaired  by 
the  perpetual  alterations,  that,  popular  at  the  beginning,  it  was 
at  length  thrown  aside  as  a  worn-out  piece  of  refuse.  The 
destinies  of  France  have  been  analogous  in  their  changes  to 
those  of  Tarare,  which  did,  indeed,  but  reflect  them ;  and  there 
is  real  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  ultimate  result  may  not 
be  dissimilar.  It  is  difficult  to  see  whence  France  is  to  derive 
the  respect  for  the  laws  and  the  moral  courage  which  are  essential 
to  the  lasting  establishment  of  a  liberal  monarchy.  Political 
parties  not  only  look  upon  the  present  government  as  a  mere 
convenient  interlude  which  is  to  serve  their  turn  and  then  be 
swept  from  the  stage,  but  they  already  speak — most  curious 
fact ! — of  their  determination  to  overthrow  the  government  which 
they  anticipate  will  succeed  it.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  who  met  in  Paris  in  order  to 
consult  upon  the  course  they  should  adopt  in  consequence  of  the 
fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family,  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  because  he  could 
afterwards  be  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  Louis  Napoleon. 
Such  are  the  turbulent  spirits  who  would  coolly  march  on  from 
revolution  to  revolution  in  an  endless  vista.  And  what  elements 
of  resistance  are  there  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  nation  to 
despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other?  When 
the  coup  tTetai  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  could  be  so  easily 
accomplished,  there  could  certainly  be  no  steady  political 
character  among  the  people,  no  wide-spread  passion  for  na- 
tional liberty.  The  middle  classes  in  France  are,  in  truth, 
fatigued  and  apathetic,  and  only  care  to  make  money  and  to 
job  in  stocks.  It  is  a  fact  that,  after  the  coup  (Tetat,  while  the 
soldiers  were  firing  on  inoffensive  women  and  children  in  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  letters  were  written  by  respectable  citizens 
to  persons  in  London,  in  which,  after  carelessly  alluding  to  the 
events  of  the  day,  it  was  significantly  remarked  that  Les  bans 
FranqaU  restent  c/iez  eux.  The  only  excuse  which  these  *  bons 
Franqab '  have  ever  put  forth  is,  that  the  iron  hand  of  despotism 
was  their  sole  defence  from  the  multitudinous  reptile  claws  of 
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socialism.  Bat  without  insisting  upon  what  is  now  an  admitted 
fact,  that  the  power  of  socialism  was  immensely  exaggerated, 
this  new  append  to  the  terrihle  goddess  Necessity^  who  has  been 
so  often  and  so  fatally  invoked  in  France  since  1789,  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  want  of  moral  courage  in  the  nation. 

For  the  purpose  of  combining  order  and  liberty,  and  of  con- 
structing again  in  France  a  liberal  monarchical  government, 
M.  Guizot  was  naturally  induced  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  most 
conservative  bodies — the  army,  the  Church,  and  the  magistracy. 
But  the  army  is  seldom  an  instrument  of  freedom,  though,  when 
once  liberty  is  firmly  established,  the  military  may  be  a  defence 
to  it  from  revolutionary  aggressions.  The  Church  and  magistracy 
are  better  adapted  to  respond  to  M.  Guizot's  call ;  but,  having  been 
frightened  by  revolutionists,  they  have  sacrificed  with  the  rest  to 
the  goddess — Necessity.  The  r4qumtoire  recently  addressed  by 
M.  Rouland  to  the  procureur-general  of  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Paris  upon  the  men  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  is  the  work  of  an  honest  man  who  does  not 
conceal  his  sympathies  for  a  more  liberal  government,  but  even 
he  calls  upon  the  juries  to  condemn  the  prisoners  on  this  stand- 
ing plea  of  necessity.  If  the  liberty  of  defence  were  not  shackled 
as  it  is,  the  accused  might  have  retorted  that  it  was  in  the  name 
of  a  similar  necessity  that  60  years  ago  Fouquier-Tainville  de- 
manded of  the  republican  juries  to  send  to  the  scaffold  the  victims 
of  the  reign  of  terror.  They  might  have  added,  that  in  contriving 
a  violent  attack  against  Louis  Napoleon  they  only  imitated  his 
own  attacks  upon  Louis  Philippe,  and  that  the  fall  of  the 
present  emperor  seemed  as  necessary  to  them,  as  some  years 
ago  the  overthrow  of  the  late  king  appeared  indispensable  to 
hiin.  Necessity  is  the  plea  to  excuse  every  crime  which  admits 
of  no  other  extenuation ;  it  overleaps  the  checks  of  law ;  it  sets 
aside  justice ;  it  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  conscience ;  and  the  judge 
who  appeals  to  it  is  not  the  man  who  can  aid  in  M.  Guizot's 
scheme  for  defying  the  temptations  to  a  guilty  and  short-sighted 
expediency  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  supremacy  of  a 
righteous  freedom  over  licentious  force. 

The  great  physician  Boerhaave  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
question.  Why  conversions — so  scarce  now — were  so  frequent 
in  the  ages  of  the  Primitive  Church  ?  The  answer  is  not  very 
difficult  Christianity,  being  truth,  could  not  fail  to  be  tri- 
umphant when  martyrs  volunteered  to  shed  their  blood  in 
defence  of  their  faith.  By  calmly  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
the  imperial  sinner  to  the  Church  of  Milan,  the  heroic  Ambrose 
did  much  more  for  the  real  greatness  and  for  the  universal 
triumph  of  religion  than  the  whole  tribe  of  Spanish  inquisitors, 
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with  all  their  bloody  zeal,  or  Pope  Hildebrand  with  all  the  wms 
he  stirred  up.  At  that  primitive  period,  blind  necessity — the 
most  implacable  'Avayxti,  the  worst  of  all  the  divinities  of 
Olympus — was  never  worshipped  by  the  priests  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  present  French  Church  seems  not  so  averse  to  the  worship 
of  Necessity.  In  1848  the  parish  ministers  of  Paris,  to  court 
the  mob,  attended  officially  in  their  sacerdotal  robes  at  the 
erection  of  the  Arhres  de  la  Ltbert^y  and  even  sometimes  pro- 
nounced speeches  which  might  have  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
the  most  fer^dd  of  demagogues.  A  few  months  afterwards  and 
the  clergy  sacrificed  again  to  Necessity.  They  bestowed  the  most 
disgusting  adulation  upon  Louis  Napoleon,  and  declared  pub- 
licly that  the  first  Buonaparte — whom  they  had  called  Antichrist 
during  his  life,  and  by  whose  orders  Rome  had  be«]  invaded,  and 
Pope  Pius  VII.  carried  a  prisoner  to  France — was  the  greatest 
man  of  modem  times.  The  clergy  once  had  other  ideas  of 
greatness  than  to  apply  it  by  way  of  unrestricted  eulogy  to  a 
perpetrator  of  splendid  crimes. 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  M.  Guizot  will  find  in  the 
present  French  Church  the  support  necessaiy  for  the  estaUisb- 
ment  of  steady  moral  and  political  principles.  As  for  lAeriy^ 
whenever  he  has  made  an  appeal  to  religion  in  behalf  of  lus 
endeavours,  he  has  been  sternly  reminded  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  France,  that  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  their  Church  is  authority.  The  only  sympathy  they  bestow 
upon  him  is  to  exclaim  that  it  is  a  pity  such  a  man  should 
uphold  at  the  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Paris  the  insane 
dogma  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  inquire  for  himself,  instead 
of  blindly  adopting  the  convictions  of  others.* 

To  men  of  a  noble  temper  difficulties  are  only  a  spur  to 
exertion ;  and  the  consistency  which  M.  Guizot  continues  to  dis- 
play, and  the  political  wisdom  which  he  teaches,  cannot  utterly 
be  thrown  away.  They  must  be  working,  we  are  persuaded,  a 
slow  and  silent  change  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  are  not  the 
least  important  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  country. 
But  while  the  middle  classes  continue  what  they  are,  there  can 
be  no  lasting  union  of  freedom  and  order.  A  set  of  nominal 
parliamentary  institutions  do  not  constitute  liberty,  for  the 
strongest  fortress  falls  an  easy  prey  when  it  is  left  unde- 
fended. The  French  delight  to  call  themselves  the  graaii 
nation ;  and  we  will  not  deny  that,  in  many  respects,  they  are 

*  M.  Guizot  has  recently  collected  his  essays  on  religion,  philosopfar,  and 
cdacation  into  a  single  volnme,  under  the  title  of  MedUatitma  aid  Morai  btitdies. 
This  work,  which  at  pKsent  is  scarcely  known  in  Bagland,  deserves  partiodar 
attention. 
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entitled  to  the  name ;  but  intellectual,  and  above  all,  military 
greatness  is  what  they  most  adore,  while  of  moral  greatness  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  no  conception  at  all.  When  they  have 
reached  the  point  of  recognising  the  defect,  and  aspire  to  correct 
it ;  when  they  begin  to  comprehend  that  the  patriotism  of  which 
they  talk  so  much,  and  understand  so  little,  means  loving  your 
country  more  than  yourself;  when  they  have  the  dignity  to 
maintain  their  convictions  in  the  face  of  day  and  the  mob, 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  a  skulking  and  deceitful 
prudence  ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  we  shall  believe  that  France  is 
ripe  for  a  liberal  monarchy. 


Art.  V, — 1.  Papers  respecting  the  Civil  JVar'in  China.  Pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  by  command  of  her  Majesty, 
1853. 

2.  V Ingurreetion  en  Chine^  Sfc.  Par  MM.  Gallery  et  Yvan. 
Paris,  1853. 

3.  J%e  Cross  and  the  Dragon,  or  the  Fortunes  of  Christicaiity  in 
China*  By  John  Kesson,  .of  the  British  Museum.  London, 
1854. 

4.  Christiamtg  in  China.    London. 

5.  The  Chinese  Missionary  Gleaner.    I/indon. 

6.  The  Religieus  Tracts  of  the  Christian  Revolutionists  in  China. 
London. 

DR.  GDTZLAFF,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  works,  written 
several  years  ago,  incidentally  remarked,  that  if  Christianity 
should  at  any  time  gain  an  effectual  entrance  into  China,  it 
would  probably  be  accompanied  by  a  revolution.  Recent  events 
render  the  remark  observable,  although  perhaps  it  did  not  re- 
quire any  very  great  prophetic  insight  to  hazard  the  conjecture. 
He  saw  the  whole  face  of  Chinese  life,  social  as  well  as  political, 
not  merely  torpid  and  stagnant,  but  so  encrusted  with  the  stereo- 
typed forms,  traditions,  and  conventionalities  of  centuries,  that 
it  could  not  be  changed  without  being  at  once  broken  up.  He 
saw  the  minds  of  the  most  educated  among  the  Chinese  travelling 
round  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  never  daring  to  roam  beyond  it, 
or  to  rise  above  the  level  of  those  measures  of  thought  which 
had  been  prescribed  in  a  certain  compendium  of  all  possible 
knowledge  in  sixty-four  volumes,  which  bears  the  imposing  title 
of  San-tsae-hoo-hoeg.  He  felt,  moreover,  that  the  Gospel  carried 
with  it  a  regenerating  power,  which,  affecting  the  springs  of 
thought  and  emotion,  and  consequently  of  action,  must  influence 
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whenever  it  is  embraced,  the  whole  political  and  personal  life  of 
men.  Hence  he  inferred  that  the  new  ideas  infused  from  this 
source  into  that  inert  mass  of  human  beings  must  ferment  and 
swell  until  they  burst  the  superincumbent  weight  of  antiquat€?d 
custom  and  error  which  cramped  and  confined  the  energies  of 
the  people. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  event  has 
exactly  realised  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  GutzlaiT  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  propounded  it.  It  is  true  that  a  revolution  has  arisen 
and  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  certain  profession  of  Christianity 
among  the  insurgents,  but  it  would  be  wholly  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  civil  war  owed  its  origin  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
sentiments.  The  rebellion  is  purely  political  in  its  first  objects, 
and  has  arisen  from  a  deeply-seated  and  long-cherished  antipathy 
among  the  old  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  south  to  the  Tartar  in- 
vaders of  the  north.  A  mere  comparison  of  dates  is  sufficient  to 
establish  this  point.  The  old  Emperor,  TaO'Kouanff^  whose  liberal 
government,  under  the  direction  of  Mou-tchang^ha^  and  especially 
of  Ki-iriy  promised  a  new  era  of  prosperity  to  China,  died  on  the 
26th  February  1850.  His  son,  Hien-fung^  young  and  rash, 
sensual  and  narrow-minded,  ascended  the  throne.  His  father's 
ministers  were  forthwith  degraded.  Mandarins  of  the  old  stamp, 
and  full  of  the  antiquated  Chinese  prejudices,  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  The  circumstance  of  a  certain  profession  of  Christianity 
having  mixed  itself  with  the  outbreak  is  purely  accidental ;  the 
religious  element  was  simply  auxiliary  to  the  political,  although 
undoubtedly  it  has  tended  very  largely  to  infuse  vigour  and 
fanaticism  into  the  insurrection,  and  invests  it  with  a  peculiar 
interest  and  importance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  trace  the  course  of  the  revolution 
In  its  political  phases  or  history.  The  outline  of  it  is  soon 
drawn.  Taking  its  rise  from  among  one  of  the  many  secret 
societies  which,  under  some  literary  or  other  pretext,  have  con- 
stantly cherished  political  and  even  revolutionary  designs,  the 
smouldering  fire  was  first  fanned  into  a  flame  in  the  south- 
western province  of  Quang-si^  where  it  found  its  proper  aliment 
among  the  hardy  and  turbulent  mountaineers,  named  the  Miao- 
tze^  who  dwell  upon  its  northern  frontier.  MM.  Callery  and 
Yvan,  who  were  formerly  attached  to  the  French  embassy  in 
China,  the  former,  we  believe,  in  the  character  of  a  missionary, 
the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  have  traced  with  graphic 
liveliness — too  graphic  to  admit  of  our  according  entire  credence 
to  all  the  details — the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  its  early 
stages,  and  in  its  first  successes  against  the  unfortunate  jSiti,  who 
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was  despatched  by  the  Emperor  with  a  body  of  the  Imperial 
tigers  to  cmsh  the  revolt     We  camiot  perceive  either  in  that 
narrative,  or  in  any  of  the  subsequent  accounts  that  have  reached 
us,  any  evidence  of  the  insurrection  being  conducted  on  a  pre- 
concerted and  well-organised  plan  of  operations.     It  seems  to  us 
to  partake  simply  of  the  nature  of  a  hardy  adventure;  it  has 
spread  its  infection  as  it  went  on ;  and  it  has  gathered  recruits, 
who  have  offered  themselves  on  the  moment,  as  it  passed  from 
citj  to  city  and  from  province  to  province.     In  this  way  it  spread 
from  Quanff-si  to  Haa-^uang  which  it  swept  like  a  flame,  and 
reached  the  magnificent  Yang-tse  river,  which,  with  its  band  of 
waters,  and  the  line  of  splendid  cities  which  bestud  its  shores, 
divides  the  empire  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.     There  the 
forces  separatee!  themselves  into  two  divisions,  one  proceeding 
to  the  attack  of  Han-yang  and  Wanrchjoo^  cities  of  the  first  order 
CD  its  hanks  ;  the  other  advancing  upon  and  taking  Nankin. 

The  fall  of  Chin-keang-foo^  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
grand  canal  with  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  rendered  the  insurgents 
masters  not  only  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  but  of  the  com* 
monications  with  Pekin.  From  hence  the  tide  of  insurrection  has 
spread  intermittently,  and  with  no  very  regular  progress,  along 
the  sea-coast  to  the  south,  and  northward  to  the  Yellow  River. 
Shanghae  and  Amoy  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel 
army;  bat  the  last  of  these  cities  has  been  retaken  by  the 
Imperialists,  and  the  second  is  not  unlikely  to  experience  a 
similar  fate. 

Still  it  is  marvellous  how  rapidly,  and  with  what  immense 
success,  the  insurrection  has  hitherto  spread;  —  the  more 
noticeable  because  it  appears  from  a  very  •  interesting  letter  that 
lately  appeared  in  the  Athenceum,  detailing  the  taking  of  Shanghae^ 
that  the  captarers  of  that  city  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Quang-si  insurgents,  but  have  simply  caught  the  infection  and 
lisen  spontaneously.  And  yet  they  are  not  a  mere  band  of  plun- 
derers seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  general  disturbance  to  enrich 
themselves  with  spoil,  but  the  same  spirit  appears  to  animate 
the  insurrectionists  in  all  quarters ;  they  rise  against  the  hated 
^yrmtj  of  the  Tartars  and  their  myrmidons;  and,  therefore, 
yhile  relentlessly  sacking  and  destroyring  every  building  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  and  burning  the  property  found  in  it,  and 
vhile  guilty,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  some  acts  of  cruelty  and 
vengeance,  they  yet  respect,  and  even  protect,  the  persons  and 
property  of  private  individuals. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  the  fact  of  a  merely  civil  dis- 
turbance in  China,  whether  extending  through  one  or  all  of  ite 
eighteen  provinces,  would  present  anything  to  concern  foreigners 
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very  deeply.  We  should  hear,  no  doubt,  of  temporary  confiisioD 
reigning— commerce  for  a  season  would  be  checked  or  deranged ; 
but  this  state  of  things  would  soon  cease ;  we  should  be  informed 
that  one  of  the  Han  or  Ming  dynasty  reigned  in  the  room  of  a 
Mantchoo  Emperor,  and  Chinese  affairs  would  go  on  as  before 
with  the  same  unalterable  flow,  and  at  the  same  dead  level 
Political  disturbances  of  this  sort  form,  in  fact,  almost  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  constitution.  They  are  its  chronic  ailment 
Insurrections  against  the  dynasty  for  the  time  being  have  con- 
stantly broken  out  and  ended  in  a  massacre  of  a  more  or  less 
numerous  body  of  rebels.  For  example,  in  the  province  of  Set- 
tchousarij  in  1791 — and  again  in  1796— a  political  revolt,  fo- 
mented by  one  of  the  secret  societies  called  the  White  Water- 
lily,  having  for  its  object  the  subversion  of  the  Tartar  tyranny,  was 
directed  against  the  Tsing  dynasty.  'The  sect  of  the  White 
Water-lily ^^  remarks  M.  Remusat,  in  referring  thirty  years  ago 
to  these  revolutionary  attempts,  '  and  many  other  secret  societies, 
all  formed  in  antipathy  to  the  existing  government,  and  with  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  throne  to  a  Chinese  family,  ne\'er 
cease  to  excite  disturbances,  and  beyond  a  doubt  will  end  in 
driving  the  Mantchoos  from  China  ;  an  event  which  can  only  be 
regarded,  even  in  Europe,  as  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance.'^ 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  fact  of  a  rebellion  having  broken  out 
in  China,  nor  even  its  having  spread  wider  than  any  previous 
revolt  which  gives  it  peculiar  importance ;  but  the  circumstance 
that  the  movement  claims  for  itself  the  sanction  and  even  the 
commission  of  heaven ;  and  not  only  so,  but  has  identified  itself 
with  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion.  Together  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Tartar  ruler,  in  the  person  of  Hien-fung  and  his 
satellites,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  announce  that  they  are 
divinely  ordered  to  exterminate  the  false  priests  of  Buddha  and 
of  Taou,  and  to  proclaim  a  loftier  creed  and  a  stricter  code  of 
morals.  The  worship  of  the  true  spiritual  God  {Shanff-ti)  may 
not  perhaps  be  deemed  a  new  article  of  faith :  indeed  this  is 
announced  as  merely  a  revival  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  primeval  and  pure  ages  of  their  history;  but 
connected  with  it  is  what  must  appear  wholly  an  iimovation — the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  with  all  the 
leading  facts  of  his  life  and  death. 

This  is  the  startling  phenomenon  which  seems  likely  to  stir 
the  empire  to  its  depths,  and,  it  may  be,  to  regenerate  it,  as  the 
same  faith  has  already  regenerated  all  the  western  and  civilised 
nations  of  the  earth.     We  naturally  inquire  whether  past  history 

*  M^enges  Asiatiquw,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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afibrds  any  parallel  to  the  movement,  which  may  guide  us  in  our 
anticipations  of  the  result  We  confess  that  we  know  of  none. 
While  it  has  some  points  in  common  with  the  Mahometan 
outbreak,  the  two  are  yet  widely  different  in  the  character  of  the 
people  respectively  influenced — ^in  the  objects  aimed  at — in  the 
claims  asserted  by  the  leaders — and  in  the  nature  of  the  respec- 
tive creeds.  Instead  of  a  chieftain  rousing  a  proud  and  fiery 
race  to  conquer  the  world  by  the  propagation  of  a  fresh  revela- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  inspired  prophet,  we  have  only  the  far 
humbler  design  of  an  obscure  personage  appealing  to  his  nation 
to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  imparting,  as  he  has  received 
them,  the  tenets  of  a  foreign,  though  divinely  accredited,  faith, 
of  which  he  is  merely  the  expounder ;  an  office  that  belongs  to 
him,  according  to  the  Chinese  idea,  in  his  assumed  office  of 
emperor. 

Or  if  we  narrow  our  view,  and  search  the  annals  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  for  a  parallel  to  this  threatened  sub- 
version of  paganism  and  introduction  of  the  truth,  we  are  still 
unable  to  discover  a  precedent  to  guide  our  judgment.  In 
every  instance  of  national  conversion  in  Europe,  the  work  has 
been  always  accomplished  ab  extrOy  and  foreign  missionaries 
have  been  the  originators  and  the  conductors  of  the  religious 
transformation.  Commonly  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  first,  and 
afterwards  the  people,  were  converted.  This  propagation  of 
the  faith,  however,  is  ab  intra;  and  attempts  to  make  its  way 
in  opposition  to  the  ruling  powers.  Perhaps  the  nearest  re- 
semblance to  the  Chinese  crusade  may  be  discovered  in  the 
chivalrous  and  rather  grotesque  enterprise  of  Olaf  Trygwason,  at 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith 
in  Norway,  in  opposition  to  the  sovereign  Hakon,  whose  throne 
he  seized  ;  but  then  in  his  religious  proceedings  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Sigurd,  a  bishop  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  England,  and  other  missionaries. 

The  truth  is,  that  hitherto  the  conquests  of  Christianity  have 
never  been  made  among  any  nation  at  all  similarly  circumstanced 
with  China  in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  people,  its  institu- 
tions, its  history,  and  social  condition ;  and  therefore  we  have 
now  before  us  a  special  phenomenon,  on  which  we  must  form 
our  judgment  from  analogy  only,  and  from  such  general  principles 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  past.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  much  difference  of  opinion  should 
exist  in  regard  to  the  character  of  this  movement  and  its  pro- 
bable issue.  It  is  a  mixed  case,  compounded  of  discordant 
elements;  and  according  as  people  have  looked  at  either  the 
one  class  of  elements  or  the  other,  have  been  the  conclusions 
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at  which  they  have  arrived.  But  what  surprises  us  is  that 
writers  should  for  the  most  part  think  it  necessaiy  to  explain 
away,  or  ig;nore  one  set  of  facts  in  order  to  establish  a  simple 
view  of  the  phenomenon  founded  on  the  other  set  They  find, 
for  instance,  in  the  writings  of  the  insurgents,  instances  of  a 
mystical  self-delusion,  or  even  imposture,  alien,  doubtless,  from 
enlightened  Christian  sentiment — and  hence  they  denounce  the 
profession  of  Christianity  as  a  pretence,  and  a  trick  to  engage 
the  sympathy  of  foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  read 
the  tracts  specially  treating  of  religion,  see  clearly  that  there 
is  so  much  that  is  striking  and  genuine,  that  they  are  satisfied 
that  a  large  infusion  of  revealed  truth  has  found  its  way  into 
the  Chinese  mind,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  doubt,  or  palliate 
the  extravagances  with  which  this  profession  of  faith  is  combined. 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  may  safely  accept  both  the  evil  and  the 
good — ^nay  the  conjunction  appears  to  us  to  be  just  what  we 
might  expect  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  1  o  suppose 
that  in  a  semi-civilized  and  partially  enlightened  state  of  mind  the 
Chinese,  or  any  pagans,  are  at  once  to  welcome  pure  unmixed 
truth,  and  shed  their  errors  as  a  serpent  does  its  skin ;  or  to  coo- 
elude  that,  because  many  old  heathenish  delusions  and  corrup- 
tions exhibit  themselves,  therefore  there  is  no  sincerity  in  their 
profession  of  the  truth  as  it  has  been  imperfectly  presented  to 
their  mind, — this  is  to  run  coimter  to  all  reasonable  probability, 
and  to  all  experience  of  human  nature  under  similar  conditions. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  a  fair  review  of  the  darker  features 
which  are  deemed  to  discredit  any  pretence  to  Christianity  among 
the  insurgents  or  their  leaders. 

Great  mystery  has  enveloped  the  real  mover  of  the  sedition, 
and  it  has  been  suspected  that  this  mystery  has  been  assumed 
in  order  to  throw  over  him  a  veil  of  supernatural  sanctity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for 
the  notion.  The  obscurity  surrounding  him  has  arisen  rather 
from  our  own  ignorance  of  the  facts  than  from  any  designed 
concealment  on  his  part.  From  the  accounts  sent  home  we 
became  conversant  with  three  names,  those  of  Hunff-siu-t^ieun^ 
Tienrteh^  and  Tae-ping-wang^  and  it  was  for  some  time  con- 
cluded that  they  represented  three  distinct  individuals.  It  now 
appears  plain  that  these  names  belong  to  one  person  only.  This 
is  ascertained  from  the  fact  of  his  having  written  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
an  American  Baptist  Missionary  at  Hong  Kong,  in  May,  1853, 
on  which  occasion  he  signed  his  name  of  Hung-siu-tsieun  in  full, 
and  stamped  the  letter  *  with  a  seal  having  on  its  face  six  ancient 
characters,  which,  plainly  written  in  the  modem  character,  and 
translated,    amount  to; — Tien-teh,   Tae-ping-wang'sJ  device — 

"  TiEN-lEH, 
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"TiEN-TEH,  the  prince  of  peace*8  seal." '  ♦  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
imag:iiie  reasons  why  he  should  appear  under  three  aliases^  or 
rather  with  one  name  and  two  titUs.  MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan 
inform  us  that  Tierirteh  (celestial  virtue)  is  ^  a  name  purely 
pagan.'  t  It  is  calculated  therefore  to  meet  existing  Chinese  pre- 
judices, and  is  connected  with  their  ancient  religious  associations. 
Tae-pinff-wanffy  again  (Prince  of  Peace),  is  a  purely  Christian 
title,  and  was  probably  selected  to  designate  the  pretender  as  the 
teacher  of  the  new  faith.  This  conjecture  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  while  in  the  Imperial  Gazette  he  is  indicated  by  his 
former  title,  yet  in  the  camp  and  among  his  own  adherents,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  tells  us,  he  is  known  by  the  latter  designation. 

This  leader  of  the  insurrection  was  apparently  of  obscure 
origin.  A  native  of  Quanff^sij  on  his  examination  for  literary 
merit  at  Canton  about  1835  he  received,  it  appears,  from  the 
hands  of  a  Chinese  convert,  named  Leang-Afa,  who  has  for  many 
years  figured  in  the  Reports  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  a 
certain  tract,  called  *  Good  Words  to  Admonish  Hie  Age*  The 
contents  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  Travelling 
from  place  to  place  in  his  native  province,  he  composed  books  of 
poetry,  and  (as  is  related)  urged  his  countrymen  to  accept  the 
new  truth  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted.  Some  time 
after,  about  1844,  he  went  to  Canton,  and  probably  on  that  occa^ 
sion  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Roberts,  and  for  two 
months  was  an  inmate  in  his  house.  Since  that  period  he  was 
unheard  oi^  till  he  reappeared  in  1850  at  the  head  of  a  great 
rebellion,  as  the  regenerator  and  liberator  of  his  country,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  invested  with  a  mysterious  grandeur  which,  as 
it  overawed  his  countrymen,  astonished  and  perplexed  foreigners. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the 
man.  He  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  fanatic, — ^he  must  be  possessed 
with  a  great  and  dominant  idea,  and  we  may  suppose  is  of  no 
ordinary  stamp.  Nothing  that  we  can  learn  of  him  supports  the 
notion  of  his  being  a  mere  political  adventurer  or  impostor,  or 
of  his  alleged  desire  to  keep  up  an  affected  mystery.  His  readi- 
ness to  communicate  with  Mr.  Roberts,  and  the  perfect  freedom 
with  which  his  followers  speak  of  him  in  his  camp,  tell  the  other 
way.  In  one  of  his  writings,  called  the  *  Book  of  Celestial  De- 
crees,' he  earnestly  disclaims  certain  titles  of  honour  usually  con- 
ferred on  their  Emperor  by  the  Chinese,  on  the  ground  that  they 
belong  only  to  God ;  which  gives  an  impression  of  good  faith 
and  simplicity,  and  not  of  exaggerated  pretensions  begun  in 
fraud  and  kept  up  by  cunning. 

•  Chinese  Missionary  Gleaner,  September,  1853,  p.  26. 
t  Llnsurrection  en  Chine,  p.  71. 
VOL.  xciv.  NO.  CLXXXvii.  N  Some 
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Some  persons,  again,  are  disposed  to  view  with  great  suspicion 
this  profession  of  Christianity  because  it  is  associated  with 
rebellion.  But  if  all  the  circumstances  of  China  are  taken 
into  consideration,  its  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  its  con- 
sequent degradation,  the  oppression  of  the  Imperial  officials 
reaching  to  every  village  and  every  house,  it  is  impossible 
to  condemn  the  effort  of  the  ancient  owners  of  the  soil  to  regain 
their  freedom.  Nor  does  it  appear,  in  any  respect,  that  the 
purer  faith  which  is  awakening  among  than,  coincidently  with 
this  effort,  is  in  itself  the  cause  of  the  movement,  or  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  assumed  as  a  means  of  engaging  the  sympa- 
thies either  of  the  Chinese  whose  patriotism  the  leaders  are 
anxious  to  arouse,  or  of  other  nations  whom  they  might  desire  to 
enlist  in  their  cause.  The  new  creed  cannot  have  been  pat 
forth  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  foreigners,  for  it  has  been  pecu- 
liarly independent  of  foreign  influence.  The  convulsion  bad 
not  its  origin  on  the  coast  where  the  foreigners  reside,  but  in 
the  interior,  nor  has  any  appeal  been  made  to  them  for  help. 
There  is  no  symptom  of  either  English,  or  American,  or  Portu- 
guese sympathy  having  been  relied  on  by  the  revolutionists ;  nay, 
in  their  intercourse  with  our  people  they  have  maintained  a 
very  free  and  independent  tone,  and  friendly  relations  have  only 
been  entered  upon  after  many  questionings  and  explanations. 
As  for  the  Chinese  themselves,  stolid,  prejudiced,  jealous  of 
foreigners,  ^  hostes  humani  generis,'  nothing  would  be  so  likely 
to  repel  their  sympathies  as  the  profession  of  the  foreigner's  reli- 
gion, and  a  seeming  disregard  for  the  superstitions  and  idolatries 
with  which  their  whole  mental  and  social  condition  is  interwoven. 
A  revelation  from  Fo,  some  Tcumisi  magician,  or  the  appearance 
of  a  new  incarnate  Buidha^  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
enlist  their  credulity  and  to  secure  their  adherence  than  the 
propagation  of  doctrines  imported  from  abroad.  In  fact,  so 
far  from  a  profession  of  Christianity  being  reckoned  on  as 
likely  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  Chinese,  or  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  age,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  found  it 
necessary  in  one  of  their  documents — *  The  Book  of  Religions 
Precepts ' —  to  allay  the  popular  prejudices  which  were  actually 
raised  against  them  on  that  very  account  The  charge  of  novelty 
that  was  urged  against  them  is  met  by  the  assertion  that  the  truth 
they  promulgate  is  no  novelty,  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
{Shanff^tt)  is  simply  a  return  to  the  primitive  faith,  a  revival  of 
the  original  Chinese  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  auspicious 
days  ojf  Thang  and  Wan.  Thus  this  movement  is  represented 
as  a  Reformation,  a  clearing  of  the  national  religion  from  the 
innovating    idolatries    of   Buddhism,    favoured   by  the   Tartar 
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dynasty  in  consequence  of  its  alliance  with  the  Lamaism  of  the 
North  ;  and  Tae-ping^wang^  in  his  religious  character,  stands  out 
as  a  kind  of  Luther,  and  attracts  the  sympathies  of  his  country- 
men, not  as  *  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods/  but  as  a  restorer  of 
the  ancient  creed. 

Of  coarse  this  notion  of  the  Chinese  having  originally  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  revealed  truth  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
fond  delusion,  or  perhaps  a  dexterously  chosen  position  on  the 
part  of  the  pretender,  in  order  to  flatter  the  self-love  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    Yet  this  belief  is  not  taken  up  for  the  occasion.     AH 
writers  npon  China  dwell  upon  the  superstitious   reverence  for 
antiquity  which  pervades  the  popular  mind.     In  proportion  as  a 
custom  or  tenet  is  ancient  it  is  good.     The  primaeval  ages,  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  Chinese,  were  ages  of  truth,  and   of  com- 
munion with  the  true  God.     When  we   consider  that  this  race 
was  among  the  descendants  of  Shem,  with  whom  the  pure  faith 
was  originally  deposited  and  carried  abroad  on  the  dispersion, 
with  whom,  too,  rested  the  promise  and  anticipation  of  the  future 
Messiah,  we  shall  not  regard  with  incredulity  that  feeling  which 
leads  any  of  the  children  of  the  East  to  look  back  to  the  first 
ages  of  their  race  as  ages  of  light ;  but  we  shall  rather  infer  that 
their  conviction,  based  upon   an  authentic  tradition,  has  more 
truth  in  it  than  they  themselves  can  now  comprehend  — 

'  Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  their  thought, 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  their  will.' 

But  a  stronger  ground  of  suspicion  yet  remains  against  the 
Christianity  of  the  insurgents  in  the  pretended  visions,  revelations, 
and  personal  interpositions  of  the  Almighty,  which  are  related  in 
some  of  their  documents.  These  accounts  occur  chiefly  in  the 
^Book  of  Celestial  Decrees^  and  *  Tlie  Revelations  of  the  Heavenly 
Father^  especially  the  latter,  which  is  gross  and  profane  enough. 
It  represents  the  Almighty  as  appearing,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
convict  a  traitor  in  the  insurgents'  camp  of  treachery.  The 
conversations,  the  manner  in  which  the  culprit's  evasions  are 
detected  and  laid  bare,  are  in  the  worst  style  of  mediieval  coarse- 
ness, and  almost  ribaldry.  It  seems  to  us  out  of  place  to 
attempt  any  palliation  of  this  pretended  scene,  by  comparing  it 
with  any  delusions  or  impostures  which  may  have  disfigured  certain 
periods  of  Christian  history.  Whether  the  whole  account  is  to 
he  considered  a  simple  fabrication,  invented  to  terrify  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  movement  from  all  similar  conduct, — of  which  sott 
of  expedient  we  may  find  many  instances  even  in  the  Imperial 
announcements  that  issue  from  Pekin ; — or  whether  a  scene  was 
got  up  and  acted,  after  the  fashion  of  the  *  mysteries  and  morali- 
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ties '  of  by-gone  ages  in  Europe,  in  order  to  impress  the  aimj 
with  a  lesson  proper  for  the  occasion,  is  of  little  importance. 
But  what  is  of  real  weight  is  the  circumstance  that  this  docomcHit 
%vas  the  production  of  two  subordinate  officers,  and  not  of  the 
authors  of  the  other  publications.  Even  if  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  leaders  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  it  exhibits  just  one  of 
those  pieces  of  mixed  fraud  and  delusion  which  belongs  to  semi- 
barbarous  nations,  and  which  abound  among  the  Chinese.  The 
absurdly-childish  and  profane  means  resorted  to  in  war  by  that 
people,  in  order  to  terrify  each  other,  are  well  known :  and  we 
may  regard  this  mock  judicial  proceeding  as  of  a  piece  with  their 
other  stratagems.  Any  way  it  is  illogical  to  infer  that,  because 
chicanery  or  folly  still  lingers  among  them,  therefore  all  their 
professions  on  other  points  are  false.  The  case  is  simply  this : 
here  are  a  semi- barbarous  people  newly  professing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Christian  doctrines  and  the  main  principles  of  Christian 
morality.  We  find  still  lingering  among  them  some  old  hea- 
thenish follies  and  tricks,  which,  however  profane  they  may 
appear  to  us,  may  not  appear  so  to  them  ;  and  it  is  only  accordant 
with  nature  that  the  partial  truth  should  be  sincerely  embracetl 
and  co-exist,  for  a  time,  with  long-established  errors. 

'  The  Book  of  Celestial  Decrees '  is  far  less  offensive.  It 
contains  an  account  of  several  appearances  of  our  Lord  {to  whom 
it  is  not  said)  attesting  the  commission  of  the  present  leader.  It 
recites  other  divine  proclamations  exhorting  the  insurg^ents  to 
'bravery,  patience,  and  belief  in  the  Supreme  God.  Together 
with  these  divine  interpositions  we  may  class  that  portion  of  a 
publication  of  a  very  different  stamp — '  27ie  Trimetrxcal  Classic' 
— which  speaks  of  the  writer  having  been  taken  up  into  heaven, 
and  Jesus  having  come  down  to  instruct  and  encourage  and  direct 
his  servant  in  the  arduous  enterprise  on  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  enter.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  passage  and  not  see 
^.hat  there  is  a  train  of  scriptural  thought  and  language  pervading 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  disentangle  what  we  are 
taught  of  the  descent  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  from  what  is 
there  asserted  of  the  leader,  of  whom  it  seems  undoubtedly  to  be 
spoken.  But  this  favours  the  idea  that  these  fanatical  pretensions 
are  really  only  the  dreams  of  an  enthusiastic  mind,  or  perhaps 
of  a  temporarily-disordered  brain.  It  is  confidently  asserted 
that  Hunff'Siu-tsieuTij  between  the  period  of  his  receiving  some 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  his  entering  upon  his  revolu- 
tionary enterprise,  was  greatly  affected  with  sickness,  during 
which  it  is  supposed  that  he  mixed  up  the  deliriums  of  a  dis- 
ordered fancy  with  the  convictions  of  his  mind,  before  which  a 
great  idea  was  dimly  unfolding  itself.     If  this  be  so,  and  if  the 
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consequence  has  proved  to  be  that  he  thereby  deemed  himself 
commissioned  from  on  high  to  undertake  a  perilous,  but  magnifi- 
cent scheme  for  regenerating  his  country,  we  have  but  one  in- 
stance more  of  that  kind  of  fanatical  delusion  which  has  caused 
men,  in  other  countries,  to  be  reckoned  by  multitudes  as  among  the 
heroes  of  earth,  and  the  almost  inspired  ministers  of  the  Divine 
Will.  It  would  be  hasty  to  conclude  that  one  so  impressed,  and  so 
led,  must  be  either  a  dupe  or  an  impostor.  It  is  not  thus  that 
a  dispassionate  judgment  will  determine  respecting  S.  Francis,  or 
Loyola;  not  thus  of  the  disordered  impressions  of  Luther,  or 
Bunyan,  or  George  Fox,  men  on  whose  minds  their  great  ideas 
May  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed  to  haunt  the  bodily  sense.' 
There  is  much  philosophic  truth  in  the  account  given,  by  the  great 
historian  of  Rome's  decline,  of  the  same  phenomenon  as  exhibited 
in  Peter  the  Hermit,  of  whiom  he  says,  *  Whatever  he  wished, 
he  believed;  whatever  he  believed,  that  he  saw  in  dreams  and 

revelations When  he  challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age 

to  defend  their  brethren  and  rescue  their  Saviour,  he  supplied 
the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and  frequent  appeals  to  Christ 
and  his  mother,  with  whom  he  personally  conversed.'  * 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  reli- 
gious sincerity  of  the  insurgents  is  that  men  of  calm  judgment, 
on  the  spot,  believe  them  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest.  The  eye- 
witnesses of  their  conduct  have  found  it  in  conformity  with  their, 
professions;  the  strictness  enjoined  in  the  public  orders  was 
really  maintained  in  the  camp.  Dr.  Taylor,  on  his  visit,  found 
tbeir  acts  of  worship  were  repeated  two  or  three  times  every  day^ 
He  vas  struck  with  the  calm  and  earnest  enthusiasm  that  per- 
vaded the  entire  body :  while  *  the  regulations  of  the  army  of  the 
Tae-Ping  Dynasty,'  which  enjoin  '  the  careful  observance  of  the 
yeity,  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  of  all  the  morning,  even- 
]^j  and  thanksgiving  services ;  a  careful  abstinence  from  smok- 
"^»  drinking,  and  insubordination ;  a  constant  avoidance  of  mis- 
presentation  and  misappropriation ;  separation  of  the  sexes, 
^d  refraining  from  wandering  out  of  the  camp,'  f  might  make 
lis  think  we  were  engaged  in  reading  a  campaign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  instead  of  the  military  operations  of  a  semi- barbarous 
^tion,  hitherto  sunk  in  a  low,  nerveless  state  of  indolence, 
^^^dice,  and  vice. 

J'c  do  not,  then,  suspect  these  men  of  fraud  or  hypocrisy, 
^nd  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  there  is  among  them  a 
^'^rtain  species  of  Christianity.  This  is  enough  of  itself  to 
^^«e  curiosity. 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  lyiii.,  ad  init. 
t  The  Chinese  BevolutioD,  p.  165. 
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'  Chose  etonnante  !*  writes  Mgr.  Rizzolati,  vicar  apostolic  of  Hou- 
Quang)  '  dans  tous  les  lieux  qu'il  vient  de  conquerir,  les  premiers  edits 
qu'il  a  port^  sont  k-peti-pres  ainsi  census :  ''  Le  Dieu  dont  la  Toute- 
puissance  k  cree  le  ciel  et  la  terre  en  six  jours,  qui  a  confie  au  deluge  sa 
vengeance  sur  les  hommes,  qui  a  chati($  les  cinq  villes  du  pays  de 
Sodome  par  le  feu  du  ciel,  c'est  le  meme  Dieu  qui  nous  a  donne  ]a 
mission  de  punir  les  peches  des  Chinois  et  de  retabfir  son  culte  parmi 

eux C*est  pourquoi  nous  n'admettons  que  le  culte  d'un  seul 

vrai  Dieu,  Createur  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre ;  et  nous  ordonnons  que 
partout  soient  d^truites  les  idoles,  ren verses  les  temples/' '  &c.* 

This  fact  settled,  every  one  Is  eager  to  learn  from  what  quarter 
the  impulse  came. 

Christianity  is  no  new  thing  in  China.  The  Siganfu  monu- 
ment confirms  what  history  records  of  the  diffusion  of  the  faith 
by  the  Nestorian  Christians  in  the  seventh  and  following  cen- 
turies. Even  so  late  as  about  the  year  1300  Monte  Corvino  (a 
Roman  Catholic)  wrote  to  Europe  from  Chataia  (Peking)— 
*  The  Nestorians  of  this  country  bear,  it  is  true,  the  name  of 
Christians,  but  they  are  far  from  the  true  faith.  They  are  so 
numerous  in  this  empire  that  they  prevent  any  one  joining  any 
Christian  church  besides  their  own.'t  Shortly  after,  that  is 
from  the  time  of  Tamerlane's  conquest  in  Central  Asia,  the 
Christianity  thus  planted  died  out.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Jesuits  commenced  their  missionary  enterprise  in  China.  For 
three  hundred  years  they  have  been  perseveringly  labouring  in 
the  attempt  to  convert  the  natives;  and,  undoubtedly,  great 
zeal,  and  all  the  appliances  of  human  accomplishments  have 
been  unreservedly  devoted  to  the  attempt  For  about  forty-five 
years  the  agents  of  several  Protestant  Societies  have  entered 
into  the  field,  and  have  been  engaged  in  missionary  work, 
chiefly  however  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
distribution  of  tracts,  and  kindred  operations. 

Suddenly  a  harvest  of  some  sort  or  other  has  sprung  uipfrm 
the  soil.  It  is,  seemingly,  indigenous,  and  this  independence  of 
foreign  aid,  although  of  course  originally  derived  from  it,  is 
its  remarkable  peculiarity.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  refer 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  documents  to  the  old  Nestorian 
teaching,  and  even  to  the  Syrian  inscription  already  mentioned. 
The  suggestion  is  frivolous,  and  equally  idle  is  the  effort  made 
by  the  same  writerj  to  connect  it  with  Koman  Catholic  instruc- 
tion, either  of  the  former  Jesuits  or  of  more  recent  emissaries. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  cause  for  satisfaction  rather  than  regret  if 

*  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  vol.  xxt.,  p.  303. 
t  L.  Wadding  Annal.  Minor.,  t.  vi.,  p.  69,  quoted  by  Blomhardt;  Histoire  da 
Christianisme,  iii.,  p.  132. 
X  The  ReligiooB  Aspect  of  the  Civil  War  in  China,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Rule. 
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we  could  trace  this  clear  profesnon  of  some  of  the  main  Christian 
tenets  to  a  sonrce  so  iex  removed  as  even  the  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sions.    We  shoold  have  greater  confidence  in  liie  growth  and 
permanence  of  the  WKMrk,  could  we  discern  in  it  indications  of  a 
leaven,  long  hid,  which  had  been  secretly  diffuring  itself  through 
the  mass,  and  now  bore  witness  that  the  mass  was  leavened. 
But  this  is  not  the  case*     There  is  an  absence  of  every  token  that 
could   connect  the  creed  of  the  rebels  with   Roman  Catholic 
inflaenoe.     The  Romanists  themselves  avow  that  they  ^  find  no 
Catholic  element  in  it.'     The  adoption  of  the  word  Shanff^, 
to  designate  *  God,'  and  the  title  of  ^  worshippers  of  Jesus,' 
given  to   the   insurgents,  are  almost  a  protest  against  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity,  which  has  acquired  in  popular  language 
the  name   of  Tien^hu-keao^  or  'the   worship  of  the  Lord   of 
heaven ;  '*    TVen-cAu,  being  the  word  sanctioned  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.,  in  1715,  to  designate  *•  God,'  to  the  exclusion  of 
Shang^u    In  the  Ten  Commandments  put  forth  and  commented 
upon   in   the   'Religious  precepts,'  the    second   commandment 
keeps  its  place  as  a  distinct  enactment,  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  tbe  Romanists.     There  is  a  total  silence  on^  the  subject  of  the 
Church,  the  Saints,  even  of  the  Virgin ;  no  crucifix  is  seen,  no 
priesthood  recognized ;  ideas  which  all  who  are  conversant  with 
Roman  missions  know  to  occupy  no  subordinate  place  in  the 
instruction  of  their  neophytes.     At  the  taking  of  Nankin  some 
of  their   converts  were  rudely  handled,  and  even    slain;    the 
cradfix  was  destroyed  because  deemed  to  be  an  idol,  and  con- 
founded probably  with  the   idols   of  the  Buddhists   by  these 
fanatical  iconoclasts. 

But  beyond  all  this,  it  appears  to  us  morally  impossible  for 
any  such  movement  to  have  resulted  from  tbe  methods  of  con- 
Tersion  employed  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome.  The  whole  spirit 
of  it  is  alien  from  the  genius  of  their  church,  which  represses 
independent  judgment  and  action ;  keeps  its  heathen  neophytes 
submissive  and  in  fetters  ;t  keeps  them,  as  it  finds  them, 
children.  In  Paraguay,  in  India,  in  eveiy  place  where  they  have 
planted  the  cross,  this  has  been  a  result,  and  never  in  a  heathen 

•  *  On  tbe  proper  mode  of  rendering  the  word  **  God"  in  the  Chinete  lan- 
gw^c/  by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  n.  21.  The  genius  of  the  Chinese 
nation  has  prevailed  over  tbe  controversies  of  Europeans,  and  the  word  Shang-H 
is  DOW  dennitively  setUed,  by  its  uniform  adontion  m  tbe  religious  documents  of 
the  insurgents,  as  the  term  to  designate  the  deity.  It  is  tbe  word  adopted  by 
Gotzla^  partially  so  by  Milne,  and  strongly  recommended  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  in 
the  interesting  and  able  pamphlet  referred  to ;  so  that  henceforth,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  supposititioas  wordsy  rten-cAti,  Shin^  Tiat'shm,  will  be  set  aade. 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  almost  intuitively,  where  the  promising  con- 
verts of  the  Roman  missionaries  are  spoken  of  they  are  designated  by  them  as 
*  deciles.' 

country 
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country  have  we  seen  any  national  progress,  social  or  religions, 
grow  out  of  their  propagation  of  the  faith.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  a  religious  movement  full  of  life,  and  new-bom 
energy ;  marked  rather  by  recklessness  and  impetuosity  than 
by  tame  subserviency,  by  a  resiliency,  instead  of  a  subjection,  of 
thought  and  action.  Fresh  elemental  ideas  have  sprung  up 
among  these  masses ;  the  name  of  the  leader  is  identified  with 
progress  ;*  in  nothing  are  the  characteristics  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism apparent,  and  the  Romanists  themselves  have  already 
endorsed  the  sentiment. 

Whence  then  has  this  movement  sprung  ?  We  are  not  satisfied 
that  any  sufficient  account  of  its  source  has  yet  been  given.  Hung- 
siu-tsieun  may,  perhaps,  have  received  from  Leang-Afa  the  tract 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  ;  he  may  have  seen  Mr.  Roberts 
at  Canton  in  1844 ;  yet  neither  the  one  fact,  nor  the  other,  nor 
both,  will  account  adequately  for  what  we  witness.  One  thing 
is  clear,  that  the  effect  is  not  due  to  any  imposing  outward  agency 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  result,  and  we 
rejoice  that  thus  it  should  have  been  at  the  outset  It  is  an 
additional  proof  that  there  is  in  the  religious  profession  an  in- 
herent principle  of  life,  that  it  is  self-supporting,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  case  in  which,  without  strength  in  itself,  it  is  solely  kept 
up  by  external  appliances.  The  absence  of  any  immediate 
director  of  the  awakening  brings  it  into  remarkable  correspond- 
ence with  what  has  characterized  the  earliest  planting  of  the 
Gospel  in  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Who  first  preached 
Christianity  in  Egypt  is  unknown ;  in  Spain  and  Italy  unknown ; 
in  England  equally  unknown.  Even  in  recent  days  a  remark- 
able religious  movement  has  occurred  in  two  districts  of  northern 
and  southern  India.  At  Kishnaghur,  and  again  in  Tinnevelly, 
whole  villages  have  been  converted;  but  the  process  in  each 
case,  sudden  and  even  startling,  was  traceable  to  no  particular 
teacher.  The  word  of  God  was  scattered  there,  almost  at  a 
venture,  by  travelling  missionaries — it  took  root  of  itself,  and 
therefore  the  harvest  is  all  the  more  hopeful. 

A  still  more  important  inquiry  is,  what  kind  of  Christianity 
this  is  which  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  leading  rebels,  and  is 
at  least  passively  accepted  by  the  masses  that  crowd  round  their 
successful  standards.  On  this  point,  as  on  others,  many  are  per- 
plexed at  what  they  read  in  the  religious  books  that  have  been 
published  by  the  revolutionists.  For  ourselves  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Christian  tenets  therein  set  forth, 
taken  with  all  the  drawbacks  already  mentioned,  of  delusion, 

*  '  L'lDiarrection  en  Chiney'  par  MM.  CuUery  tt  Yyan,  p.  S62. 
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lingering  superstition,  and  possibly  of  partial  deception,  yet 
seem  so  natural  in  their  mode  of  enunciation,  and  in  the  very 
imperfection  with  which  they  are  blended,  that  there  is  reason 
for  auguring  well  for  the  future,  if  on|y  the  proper  means  be 
adopted  for  advancing  and  perpetuating  the  work.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  *  Trimetrical  Classic '  and  the  *  Book  ofReliyious 
PrtcepU^  two  of  the  principal  publications,  suggest  some  con- 
clusions which  appear  to  us  irresistible. 

1.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most   cursoxy  reader  that  the 
language  of  the  Bible  pervades  these  compositions,  especially 
the  ^  Classic'     Some  doubt  has  existed  as  to  whether  the  whole 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  possessed  by  these  inquirers, 
chiefly  from  the  fact  of  a  portion  only  of  Dr.  GutzlafiTs  transla- 
tion  being  found   in   their  hands  at   Nankin.     Captain  Fish- 
boume,  however,  states  that  they  have  the   entire   Scriptures. 
The  insnigents  themselves  said,  in  their  interview  on  board  the 
Hermes,  that  the  Sacred  Volume  ^  had  been  taken  to  Pekin  about 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  thence  the  people  got  a 
copy,  which  they  had  multiplied.'     In  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  at  Siganfu,  erected  by  the  Nestorians,  reference  is 
distinctly  made  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  seventeen  of  the 
New  Testament  ;*  and  we   are  led,  from  the  existence  of  the 
above-mentioned  tradition,  to   infer  that  they  were   translated 
and  circulated  by  those  early  missionaries.     From  the  closeness 
with  which  the  Scripture  phraseology  is  copied  throughout  the 
^  Classic,'  particularly  in  the  account  of  Israel's  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  we  must  suppose  that  the  composition,  undoubtedly  the 
production  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  is  drawn  directly  from  the 
word  of  God. 

2.  Again,  this  notion  is  confirmed  by  the  absolute  freedom 
from  all  party  symbolism  and  conventional  language,  which  so 
disfigure  the  profession,  and  religious  phraseology  of  disunited 
Christendom. 

3.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  in  these  expositions  of  belief 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of  the  doctrines  as  distinguished  from 
^^  facts  of  Divine  revelation.  There  is  a  simple  announcement 
of  the  cliief  Scriptural  events,  without  comment  or  inference ; 
and  they  thus  exhibit  what  we  should  expect  to  be  the  process 
of  a  mind  newly  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  great  acts  of 
the  Divine  dispensations  towards  man.  The  following  passage 
in  the  *  Trimetrical  Classic '  will  exemplify  what  we  mean : — 

*  See  the  translation  of  this  inecription  in  the  Appendix  to  Mosheim's  Histor. 
Tartaromni,  pp.  7,  8.  . 
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<  But  the  ^reat  God, 
Out  of  pity  to  mankindy 
Sent  hU  first-born  Son 
To  come  down  into  the  world. 
His  name  is  Jesus, 
The  Lord  and  Saviour  of  men, 
Who  redeems  them  from  sin 
By  the  endurance  of  extreme  misery. 
Upon  the  cross 
They  nailed  his  body : 
Where  He  shed  His  precious  blood, 
To  save  all  mankind. 
Three  days  after  his  death 
He  rose  from  the  dead, 
And  during  forty  days 
He  discoursed  on  heavenly  things.' 

We  cannot  bnt  be  struck  with  the  re8\&niblance  which  this 
recital  of  the  primary  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  bean  to 
the  Apostles'  creed,  and  with  the  air  of  genuineness  and  reality 
with  which  it  is  impressed.  So  true  is  it  to  nature,  that  we  can 
hardly  refrain  from  setting  down  some  of  the  earliest  forms 
which  we  possess  of  such  confessions,  in  order  to  show  how,  both 
in  the  order  and  character  of  the  facts  selected,  they  all  tally  with 
the  profession  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Chinese.  It 
will  be  enough  to  observe  that,  in  the  summary  of  Christian 
truths  sent  by  Pope  Bonifice  to  Edwin  King  of  England  in  the 
year  625,  and  again  in  a  similar  precis  prepared  by  the  Greek 
missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  Wladimar  King  of  Prussia  in 
987,  the  same  salient  facts  of  Scripture  are  selected,  in  order 
to  awaken  the  heathen  mind.  Just  so  in  the  famous  treatise  of 
St.  Augustine,  *  De  Catechizandis  rudibtiSy*  the  main  facts  of  the 
Old  Testament  preparatory  to  the  New,  and  the  solemn  events 
of  our  Lord's  history— such  as  His  incarnation,  life,  death,  and 
resurrection — are  dwelt  on,  as  the  prominent  verities  to  which 
the  mind  of  man,  awakened  and  seeking  truth,  would  naturally 
be  drawn. 

4.  It  requires  only  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Chinese  writings,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  trans- 
lated by  Milne  and  Marshman,  to  recognize  the  native  turn  of 
thought  in  these  religious  productions.  In  their  reference  to 
the  national  history,  in  their  appeal  to  antiquity,  in  the  almost 
unconscious  prominence  given  to  parental  authority  and  family 
relationship  (even  to  the  corruption  of  the  Christian  faith),  and 
in  the  peculiar  and  specific  exhortations  to  virtue, — in  all  these 
j>oints  they  are  thoroughly  Chinese.  Some  writers  have  con- 
demned the  admixture  of  the   Confucian  element,  and  special 
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instances  of  it  are  even  spoken  of  as  ^  additions  to  the  Christian 
faith/      Strangely  enough ;    as  if  the  phenomenon   before  us 
was  that   of  Christianity  being  overlaid  by   error,    instead   of 
Christianity  forcing  its  way  through  a  mass  of  ancient  super- 
stition ;  as  if  truth  was  to  spring  forth  complete  and  unencum- 
berc^d  from  the  indurated  corruptions  of  two  thousand  years ;  or 
as  if,  after  all,  the  Gospel  could  only  then  be  welcomed  when  all 
the  sublime  morality  of  the  wisest  sages  of  antiquity  had  been 
utterly  discarded.     So  far  from  thus  thinking,  we  deem  it  an 
auspicious  circumstance  that  these   people,  even    in  the   ship- 
wreck of  its  wom«out  ideas,  should  cling  fast  to  the  immutable 
maxims  of  their  great  Teacher,  and  find  in  Christianity  the  sup- 
plement, the  necessary  completion,  and  crown  of  the  imperfect 
truth  taught  by  that  old  philosopher.    We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  nation  so  revolutionised  as  to  be  drifted  away  from  its  anr 
cient  moorings.      Moreover,  we  will  add  our  conviction,  that 
whenever  a  Church  is  formed  in  that  country,  it  will  exhibit  a 
nationality  that  will  distinguish  it  from  all  other  Churches  of  the 
East  or  West,  in  consequence  of  the  Confucian  modes  of  thought 
which  for  so  many  years  have  formed  the  best  minds  in  the 
nation,  and  contributed  largely  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  Chinese 
character.     The  expansive  and  plastic  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
calculated  to  mould  itself  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  various 
sections  of  mankind.     When,  unfettered  by  a  narrow  dogmatism, 
it  gives  free  play  to  national  genius,  it  develops  itself  in  the 
same  direction,  and  gathers  each  phase  of  human  life  within -its 
sanctifying  influence.     Just  as  the  tendency  of  Eastern  Christ- 
ianity was  speculative ;  of  Western,  ceremonial ;  of  Northern^ 
practical ; — just  as  one  Church  has  develc^ed  more  prominently 
than  another  some  particular  feature  in  its  polity, — the  Eastern 
in  being  peculiarly  patriarchal ;  the  Western,  papal ;  the  North- 
ern, episcopal : — just  so  the  Christianity  and  Church  of  China 
may  assume  a  domestic  or   paternal   characteristic  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  primary  laws  of  the  Gospel  kingdom. 

5.  A  further  point  that  occurs  in  the  *  Book  of  Religious 
Precepts '  is  very  observable,  because  it  indicates  the  tendency 
in  the  minds  of  its  promulgators  to  break  down  some  of  those 
hairiers  of  prejudice  which  have  hitherto  obstruoted  the  entrance 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  because  it  shows  that  the  banner  that  is 
'lifted  up,'  if  we  may  so  speak,  •  as  a  token,'— 

'  Streams,  like  a  thunder  cloud,  against  the  wind.* 

Two  strong  feelings  possess  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  religion. 
The  first  is,  that  the  femperor,  as  the  father  of  the  nation,  is 

likewise 
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likewise  its  high  priest*  He  offers  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  and  worships  in  their  name ;  and  the  indolence  of  the 
natives  readily  accepts  an  official  and  vicarious  devotion,  which 
exempts  themselves  from  trouble  in  the  matter.  The  second  is, 
jealousy  and  contempt  of  foreigners.  We  may  understand  how 
these  two  potent  prejudices  would  operate  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  foreign,  and  much  more  of  the  Christian,  faith. 
Yet  the  'Book  of  Precepts*  seems  courageously  composed  to 
controvert  these  very  objections,  and  so  remarkable  are  the  dex- 
terity and  the  soundness  of  argument  with  which  they  are 
answered,  that  some  passages  deserve  to  be  extracted : — 

'  Those  whose  minds/  says  this  state  manifesto,  '  have  been  deluded 
by  the  devil,  object  and  say  that  the  great  God  is  only  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  sovereign  princes.  But  we  wi^h  you  to  know  that  the  great 
God  is  the  univer«d  Father  of  all  men  throughout  the  world.  Sove- 
reigns are  those  of  his  children  who  most  resemble  him ;  while  the 
common  mass  are  still  his  children,  though  steeped  in  ignorance ;  and 
the  violent  and  oppressive  are  his  disobedient  children.  If  you  stiU 
think  that  sovereigns  alone  are  allowed  to  worship  God,  we  b^  to  ask 
you,  whether  the  parents  of  one  fiunily  regard  only  their  eldest  son, 
and  whether  they  require  filial  respect  and  obedience  from  him  alone?' 

This   position   is  then   supported  by   instances   from   Chinese 
history   of  subordinate   princes  having  worshipped   God,   and 
having  received  signal  marks  of  his  favour,  which  is  taken  as 
a  conclusive  proof  that  such  worship  could  not  be  unacceptable. 
The  objection  against  a  foreign  religion  is  thus  dealt  with : — 

'  Some  also  say  erroneously  that  to  worship  the  great  God  is  to 
imitate  foreigners ;  not  remembering  that  China  has  its  histories  which 
are  open  to  investigation The  fact  is,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  histories  both  of  the  Chinese  and  foreign  nations,  the  im- 
portant duty  of  worshipping  the  great  God,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  several  thousand  years  ago,  was  alike  practised  both  by  Chinese 
and  foreigners.  But  the  various  foreign  nations  in  the  west  have 
practised  this  duty  up  to  the  present  time,  while  the  Chinese  practised 
it  only  up  to  the  Tsin  and  Han  dynasties  ;*|'  since  which  time  they 
have  erroneously  followed  the  devil's  ways,  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  the  king  of  Hades.  Now,  however,  the  great  God, 
out  of  compassion  to  the  children  of  men,  has  displayed  his  great 
power,  and  delivered  men  from  the  machinations  of  Uie  evil  one; 
causing  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  again  to  practise  the  great  duty 
which  was  performed  of  old.     Thus  while  alive  they  are  no  longer 

•  •  The  Chinese/  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  voL  ii.  p.  149. 

t  During  the  Tsin  dynasty,  the  great  sacrilege  of  burning  the  ancient  books  of 
the  empire  was  committed;  andM.  Bemusat  in  his  VoyageiBouddkiquee,  mentions 
that  Bouddhism  was  firstpreached  in  China  at  the  same  period,  vix.  b.c.  217.  U 
W9S  fully  established  in  China  about  300  years  later,  during  the  Han  dynasty. 
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subject  to  the  deviFs  inflaeocesy  and  after  death  they  are  not  taken 
away  by  him,  but  ascending  to  Ikeaven  they  enjoy  endless  bliss.  This 
is  all  owing  to  the  unmeasurable  grace  and  infinite  compassion  of  the 
great  God.  Those  who  are  still  unawakened  say,  on  the  contrary,  that 
;^e  are  following  foreigners,  thus  showing  to  what  an  intense  degree 
they  are  deluded  by  their  gpreat  adversary.  Mang-tsze  says  that 
'^  Truth  is  one."  If  men  did  but  understand  this  they  would  acknow- 
ledge that  both  Chinese  and  foreigners  ought  together  to  procure  the 
great  duty  of  worshipping  God.' 

Upon  this  follows  a  prayer  ^  for  a  penitent  sinner '  of  remarkable 
excellence,  and  full  of  Cnristian  sentiment. 

6.  .We  cannot  dismiss  these  publications  without  noticing  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  prominently  set  forward  and 
enjoined  as  a  part  of  the  new  religious  code.  It  is  the  only 
institution  directly  recognised  in  it,  and  would  be  noticeable  on 
this  account,  even  if  it  were  not  an  ordinance  of  such  great 
practical  import  in  itself.  It  is,  in  fact,  wherever  observed,  a 
national  recognition  of  the  divine  law,  and  secures,  more  than 
any  other  appointment,  the  permanence  of  religious  service.  In 
this  instance  it  has  displaced  a  whole  host  of  superstitious  prog- 
nostications, sorceries,  and  days  lucky  and  unlucky,  which  filled 
the  old  calendar ;  and,  as  the  preface  to  the  new  Almanac  states, 
honours  the  true  God  as  ruling  over  all  times  and  seasons,  and 
as  blessing  all  equally  with  His  providence.  The  adoption 
of  the  Sal}bath  is  the  more  remarkable  among  the  Chinese, 
because,  unlike  other  Eastern  nations,  they  have  preserved 
no  trace  in  their  mythological  or  astrological  systems  of  the 
primaeval  division  of  time  into  seven  days.  The  observance, 
therefore,  of  this  divine  ordinance  is  an  act  of  simple  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God,  evidencing  the  boldness  and  sincerity  of 
its  promulgators ;  and  if  permanently  established  will  mark  an 
era  in  the  social  as  well  as  the  religious  history  of  the  nation. 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  that  characterize  these 
Chinese  compositions.  They  are,  we  believe,  quite  unparalleled 
as  emanating  from  men  in  the  process  of  struggling  out  of 
heathenism.  The  prominent  features  of  Christianity  stand  out  in 
them  unmistakably ;  there  is  something  simple  and  massive  in 
the  enunciation  of  them,  with  no  admixture  of  sectarian  littleness. 
Lingering  errors  cling  to  them  as  portions  of  native  earth  hang 
to  masses  of  stone  newly  hewn  from  the  ground  ;  and  were  it  not 
so,  they  would  be  artificial  and  probably  untrue. 

Similar  imperfections  adhere  to  the  practice  also  of  these 
converts.  Much,  for  instance,  has  been  said  of  the  so-called  sacri- 
fices which  form  a  part  of  their  devotions.  They  are,  in  reality, 
improperly  called  sacrifices^  and  the  ceremony  consists  only  of 
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offerings  of  animals,  flowers,  food,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Taylor,  on 
his  visit  to  the  insurgents,  found,  at  their  religious  services,  that 
tahlefi  were  placed,  with  bowls  of  various  kinds  of  food  as 
offerings  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  among  which  were  three  bowb 
of  tea,  one  for  each  Person  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  an  old  Coor 
fucian  form  of  worship,  and  Dr.  Gutzlaff  mentions  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Emperor  s  office  to  present  such  offerings  to  the 
Shang-ti  for  the  people.  Even  though  these  rites  consisted  of 
actual  sacrifices,  such  as  heathens  offer  in  the  way  of  expiation, 
we  need  not  be  staggered  by  the  circumstance  at  the  present 
stage.  It  is  curious  how,  in  the  records  of  anciei^t  missions,  the 
heathen,  on  their  first  reception  of  Christianity,  are  mentioned  as 
superstitiously  clinging  to  the  practice  for  a  time.  Boniface,  in 
the  eighth  century,  on  visiting  his  recent  converts  in  Hesse, 
found  many  among  them  who  sacrificed  secretly,  and  even 
publicly,  to  their  gods,  and  mixed  several  pagan  rites  with  their 
Christian  profession.  So,  at  an  earlier  period,  St.  Augustine 
complained  to  Pope  Gregory  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  adhered  to  the  usage.  The  semi*converts  of  China 
are  only  in  the  same  position,  in  this  respect,  as  their  brethren 
of  Germany  and  England  were  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  back. 
Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  very  serious  defects  do 
disfigure  both  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Chinese  insurgents, 
even  though  we  do  not  admit  that  they  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
genuineness  of  their  profession.  The  cruelty  they  have  exhi- 
bited in  war,  though  less  than  what  has  often  been  witnessed  in 
the  religious  conflicts  of  European  Christians,  shows  at  l^st 
that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  not  practically  pervaded 
the  ranks  of  the  adherents.  The  polygamy  of  the  leaders,  if 
true,  for  it  is  doubted,  is  strangely  at  variance  both  with  the 
purity  of  the  law  they  profess  to  follow,  and  with  the  injunctions 
enforced  upon  the  multitude.  Fanaticism,  also,  is  clearly  mixed 
up  with  the  pretensions  of  their  spiritual  and  political  leader — ^in 
whom,  according  to  the  Chinese  constitution,  the  two  offices  are 
united.*  The  language  which  represents  the  aspirant  to  the  throne 
as  the  '  younger  brother '  of  our  Lord,  who  is  die  *  elder  brother,' 
although  not  without  a  tinge  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  although 
merely  the  natural  expression  of  the  national  idea  which  repre- 

*  M.  Remusat  remarks, '  L'Empereur  de  la  Chine  n'est  pas  seulement  le  chef 
supreme  de  T^tat,  le  grand  sacrificateiir  et  le  principal  l^gislateur  de  la  nation ;  il 
est  encore  le  prince  des  lettr^  et  le  premier  des  docteurs  de  Tempire :  il  n*est 
pas  moins  charge  d'instruire  que  de  gouvemer  ses  peaples,  on,  pour  mieux  dire, 
instruire  et  gouvemer  n'est,  li  U  Chine,  qu'une  m6me  chose.'  JiAuiges  Asiatique$, 
vol.  ii.  p  311.  It  is  in  accordanoe  with  this  Confucian  idea  of  his  office,  that  the 
pretender  to  the  throne  now  issues  his  codes  of  religious  instructioDS  to  his  followers. 
The  prophetical  office  is  lodged  in  him.  1 
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sent3  the  Celestial  Emperor  as  the  ^  son  of  heaven,'  yet  is  full 
of  profane  and  depraving  ideas.  Some  great  truths  are  obscured^ 
others  unrecognised.  The  Emperor,  at  present,  seems  to  take 
on  himself  the  sole  office  of  the  ministry ;  the  people  baptize 
one  another ;  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  appears  limited 
to  the  issue  of  such  imperial  proclamations  as  have  been  referred 
to  and  quoted.  All  this  is  calculated  to  excite  misgiving ;  but 
if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  has  been 
probably  gained,  it  will  go  very  far,  we  apprehend,  to  explain 
this  anomalous  alliance  of  truth  with  error,  and  supply  us  with 
some  clue  to  unravel  the  future. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  system  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic missions,  which  has  been  pursued  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  In  complete  antagonism  to  this  has  been  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Protestant  Missionaries  since  they  entered 
upon  the  same  field.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter,  the  Gospel 
has  been  presented  to  the  Chinese  simply  as  a  doctrine,  an 
abstraction ; — ^not  as  a  system,  scarcely  as  a  fact  Millions  of 
tracts  and  Bibles  were  circulated  among  a  people  ingenious, 
curious,  captious,  fond  of  reading,  versatile,  unsteady.  Nothing 
intervened  between  the  doctrine  that  was  presented,  and  the 
mind  of  the  individual  reader.  No  Protestant  missionary 
entered,  beyond  a  journey  or  two  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
into  the  interior ;  and  even  this  effort  is  spoken  of  as  a  most 
experimental  enterprise.  And  what  followed?  A  portion  of 
Scripture  fell  into  some  hands,  a  tract  into  other,  Jraffments  of 
truth  were  scattered  at  hap-hazard  on  chance  soils  ;  and  no  means 
were  offered  either  for  nurturing  the  seed  or  preparing  the  soil 
for  its  reception. 

This  unsystematic  and  hazardous  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to 
have  struck  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  who  tried  to  remedy  it.  About  the 
jear  1844  he  formed  what  was  called  the  Chinese  Union,  of 
which  the  object  was  *  to  evangelise  China  by  the  Chinese.'  For 
this  purpose  he  drew  around  hun  at  Hong-Kong  as  many  natives.as 
evinced  any  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  Several 
of  these  he  baptized ;  and  selected  the  most  competent  to  act  as 
missionaries,  and  to  preach  in  the  interior.  All  the  members, 
without  exception,  were  engaged  in  distributing  tracts  and  Bibles, 
and  were  bound  to  bring  as  many  as  they  could  to  join  the 
society,  and  become  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  work.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  well  versed  as  he 
was  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  character,  did  not  foresee 
the  abuse  to  which  the  system  was  exposed,  and  which  the  event 
exhibited.  Nearly  two  thousand  were  at  one  time  members  of 
the  society,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  maintained 
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as  preachers.  It  soon  appeared  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  were  acting  fraudulently  and  hypocritically.  Some  did  not 
visit  the  places  they  professed  to  do ;  and  a  large  number,  after 
receiving  Bibles,  &c.,  simply  sold  them  back  to  the  printer,  who 
connived  at  the  fraud,  and  appropriated  the  money.  In  1850  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  alleged  malprac- 
tices ;  they  were  clearly  proved ;  and  the  committee,  besides  re- 
cording their  judgment  to  this  effect,  were  obliged  to  express  their 
opinion,  that  ^  the  Union,  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  was  exceedingly  ill-adapted  for  its  end." 

Such  have  been  the  means  for  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel.  Imperfect  as  they  were,  we  fear  that  even  inferior 
methods  may  succeed,  and  that  the  zeal  which  has  been  awakened 
may  confine  itself  chiefly  to  what  is  now  the  prominent  idea — 
the  pouring  many  thousands  or  millions  of  Bibles  and  tracts  into 
the  rebel  camp.  An  influence  is  needed  over  and  above  what  is 
supplied  by  the  written  word,  and  similar  to  that  which  was 
derived  from  the  Apostles  when  they  founded  churches,  gathered 
the  converts  into  communities,  and  constructed  the  fabric  of  a 
sacred  society,  with  its  form  of  sound  words,  its  ministry,  and  its 
ordinances.  It  was  by  this  means,  and  in  this  order,  that  the 
Christianity  of  Europe  was  planted  and  took  lasting  root.  A 
thousand  errors  cling  to  heathens  newly  awakened  from  their  long 
sleep,  and  they  are  not  competent  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  superstitions  and  worse  abominations  with  which  they  have 
been  enthralled.  *  One  thing  is  plain,'  says  the  missionary.  Dr. 
Legge,  *  the  last  works  published,  excepting  the  Calendar,  are 
the  most  objectionable.  There  is  not  knowledge  nor  influence  in 
the  camp  sufficient  to  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  arrest  what  is 
dangerous.'  As  for  the  masses,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  far 
less  imbued  with  the  truth  than  the  leaders,  and  that  with  them  it 
is  still  more  deeply  impregnated  with  grossness  of  thought  and 
heathen  associations.  To  leave  these  partially  enlightened  men 
to  construct  a  system  for  themselves,  with  all  the  omissions  aris- 
ing from  ignorance,  and  all  the  adulterations  proceeding  from 
ages  of  error,  would  be  almost  to  give  up  the  cause.  It  is  the 
more  essential  that  a  pure  creed  and  a  wise  polity  should  be  pro- 
claimed at  the  outset  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people  to  attempt  to  be  wiser  than  their  teachers.  In  the 
social  and  civil  life  of  the  Chinese  the  individual  has  been 
wholly  subordinated  to  the  community.  They  love  routine  and 
ceremonial ;  and  order  and  rule  are,  in  their  minds,  the  necessary 
accessaries  of  truth.  If  Christianity  is  to  be  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  it  must  coalesce,  as  far  as  is  lawful,  with  the  ancient 
forms,  institutions,  and   habits  of  the  people,  and  should  the 
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tenets  be  corrupt  when  tbey  are  incorporated,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  improved  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

With  the  very  limited  information  we  possess,  the  conclusions 
that  have  been  formed   of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  rebellion 
appear  over-sanguine  and  hasty.     Even  apart  from  the  rumour 
of  an  irruption  of  Mongxd  Tartars,  who  would  probably  turn 
back  the  tide  of  conquest,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the 
insurgents  may  yet  receive  a  check,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
the  people  at  large  towards  the  new  creed  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.     All  ordinary  experience  is  against  their  throwing  up 
^eir  ancient  superstitions  at  the  mere  bidding  of  an  army  who  are 
but  a  handful  of  the  vast  population,  and  if  the  rebels  win  the 
prize  it  is  no  unlikely  alternative   that   they  will  compromise 
their  creed  to  consolidate  the  throne.     Dr.  Gutzlaff  speaks  of  a 
prediction  in  the  Pali  books  of  the  Buddhists,  to  the  effect  that 
a  religion  coming  from  the  West  shall  supersede  the  national 
Buddhism ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  prophecy  his  appearance 
at  Siam  caused  great  alarm  to  the  natives,  who  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions at  the  sight  of  him.     An  impression  of  this  kind  might 
weigh  with  the  Chinese  and  facilitate  the  change,  but  we  can 
draw  no  sure  inferences  from  such  partial  indications.     The  most 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is   a  better  prospect  than  ever 
existed  before,   and  the  consequences  that  must  result  are   so 
momentous,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opening  which  presents  itself.     With  the  successful  termination 
of  the  rebellion  the  religious  question  will  receive  its  solution ; 
and  unless  we  are  ready  at  the  critical  instant  with  our  measures 
and  our  agents,  the  whole  arrangements  will  have  passed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  influence  before  we  can  bring  it  to  bear. 

The  first  duty  is  with  our  English  Government,  who  should 
have  a  negociator  of  the  highest  order  on  the  spot  to  watch  the 
course  of  events.  Politically  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should 
be  on  the  alert,  for  other  nations  have  ambitious  projects  and 
would  lose  no  opportunity  of  securing  exclusive  advantages. 
Rassia,  as  active  on  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  as  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caspian  and  the  Baltic,  is  said  to  have  offered  to  barter  assist- 
ance against  the  rebels  for  certain  Chinese  provinces,  and 
America  is  equally  watching  the  favourable  moment  to  obtain 
her  own  particular  objects.  Commercially  it  is  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence that  we  should  have  freedom  of  trade  and  intercourse 
with  a  country  numbering  from  four  to  five  hundred  millions  of 
inhabitants,  all  of  them  laborious,  many  of  them  consummate 
artificers,  capable  of  furnishing  ourselves  and  our  colonies  with 
admirable  mechanics,  and  who,  while  receiving  the  produce  of  our 
arts  and  manufactures,  would  have  their  own  industry  enormously 
VOL.  xciv.  NO.  CLXXZVii.  o  developed 
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developed  by  the  importation  of  our  machinery  and  our  science. 
Religiously  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  coun^  should  not 
again  be  closed  to  foreigners,  and  the  united  skill  of  Eoropean 
diplomatists  will  be  far  more  efficacious  in  procuring  the  abro- 
gation of  restrictions  than  anything  which  can  be  said  or  done  by 
the  missionaries. 

The  duty  of  our  church  is  not  so  simple.  If  the  vast  «npiie 
of  China  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  preachers  of  Christiaoity,  the 
want  of  persons  who  understand  the  language,  or  practically  we  may 
say  languages — for  from  the  extreme  dissimilarity  of  pronunciation 
the  people  of  different  provinces  cannot  understand  one  another — 
musty  for  a  long  period,  cripple  our  exertions.  The  most  obvious 
method  of  employing  to  advantage  a  part,  at  least,  of  our  small 
resources,  is  to  establish  institutions  in  China  under  Eniopeaa 
superintendence  for  the  training  of  a  native  clergy.  Funds,  we 
are  certain,  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  purpose  the  moment 
the  way  was  open  and  specific  plans  could  be  framed.  If  the 
profession  of  Christianity  is  really  to  become  at  once  universal 
throughout  the  nation,  travelling  missionaries  may  be  indii- 
pensable  for  organising  communities  and  guarding  against  the 
admixture  of  heathen  abominations.  But  we  must  wait  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  before  we  can  determine  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  should  be  gathering  together  oar 
present  materials,  and  providing  more  abundant  agents  for  the 
future.  It  would  be  worthy  of  our  ancient  Universities  to  aj^point 
professors  of  Chinese,  who  should  not  only  teach  the  language  but 
endeavour  to  direct  the  youthful  seal  of  those  who  vokiateered 
for  the  purpose  to  a  practical  end.  The  munificent  individuals 
who  arc  distinguished  for  their  acts  of  cosdy  charity  would 
probably  come  forward  to  endow  a  chair  which  was  to  promote 
the  evangelization  of  a  mighty  empire.  The  children  of  our  great 
seminai4es  would  be  the  most  efficient  nursing  fathers  of  the 
Chinese  church.  Their  scholarship  would  attract  the  admiration 
of  natives  who  venerate  knowledge,  and  win  additional  favour  ibr 
the  doctrines  which  accompanied  it.  The  basis  of  the  Eastern 
establishment,  as  with  our  own,  would  be  laid  in  *  sound  piety 
and  useful  learning,'  and  the  wild  flames  of  a  precarious  fanati- 
cism would  be  converted  into  a  pure,  a  steady,  and  a  perpetual 
light.  Even  if  the  hopes  which  have  been  raised  should  be 
entirely  disappointed  and  the  dawning  twilight  be  succeeded  by 
a  second  night,  these  preparations  will  not  have  been  thrown  away, 
for  the  effects  already  produced  will  be  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and 
China  will  properly  occupy  more  of  our  attention  in  the  future 
than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

The  bare  chance  of  present  success  is  worth,  at  any  rate,  the 
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cost  of  providing  against  contingencies,  and  if  Christianity  is  to 
have  a  place  among  the  living  institutions  of  the  empire,  we  must 
tmst    chiefly  to  extraneous   influence   to   produce  the  results. 
Unless  we  act  with  promptness  and  energy  the  best  that  can 
happen  is,  that  the  imperfect  system  of  the  rebels  should  pre- 
vaU,  and  it  is  probable  that  still  less  favourable  consequences 
will  ensue.     The  truth  now  imperfectly  received  may  be  relin- 
quished ;  Confucian  philosophy  ^gain  form  the  creed  of  the  Court 
and  the  literati ;  and  the  masses  be  left  to  their  pagan  supersti- 
tions.    Christianity,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  onoe  prc^essed 
at  Pddn,  which  had  its  Nestorian  Archbishop  and  its  Emperors 
who  couitenaQced  the  gospel.     But  the  nation,  after  a  while, 
relapsed  into  heathenism.     Under  the  surprising  exertions  of  the 
Jesuits  the  influence  of  the  Chuieh  was  once  more  widely  spread ; 
the  heir  to  the  throne  received  his  education  at  their  hands ;  the 
mother,   son,   and  wife  of  the  last  of  the  Ming  dynasty  weie 
Christians  \  and  yet,  after  a  time,  the  faith  was  again  proscribed. 
Or  a  second  state  of  things  may  occur.     Christianity  may  be 
accepted  and  recommended  by  those  in  authority,  but  left,  like 
the  doctrines  of  Lao-tze,  to  the  choice  of  the  people.     In  this 
case,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will   be  recognized  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Empire  simply  as  a  creed,  and  will  be  practised  only  so 
far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  Confucian  principles,  under 
which   as  the  state  religion,  the  Empire  will   continue  to  be 
governed,  and  the  people  will  remain  essentially  unchanged.    Or  a 
third  alternative  may  arise.    Should  the  reception  of  the  Christian 
faith  develop  itself  into  anything  resembling  a  national  creed, 
and  require,  as  it  will  require,  its  frame-work,  its  hierarchy,  and 
its  code  of  laws,  as  well  as  formularies  of  faith,  to  fall  in  with 
the  native  genius,   the  watchful   missionaries  of  the  Roman 
Church  may  step  in  with  its  claim  to  antiquity,  its  pliant  code, 
its  imposing  ceremonial,  its  compact  government,  and  manifold 
machmery,  and  then  the  new-born  energy  which  has  issued  from 
the  reception  of  Christian  truth,  may  sink  under  the  aggression, 
and  Chma  be  again  doomed  to  religious  bondage  and  stag- 
nation. 


o  2  Art. 
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Art.  VI. — Mathias  Alexander  Castren,  Travels  in  the  North: 
containing  a  Journey  in  Lapland  in  1838  ;  Journey  in  Russian 
Karelia  in  1839  ;  Journey  in  Lapland^  Northern  Russia^  and 
Siberia^  in  1841-44.  Translated  into  German  (from  the 
Swedish),  by  Henrik  Helms.  Leipzig :  Avenarius  and  Men- 
delsohn.  1853. 

WE  are  willing  to  take  for  grafted  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Helms 
as  a  translator ;  and  making  this  concession,  albeit  a  blmd 
one,  to  acknowledge  our  obligation  for  his  labour.     He  would, 
however,  have  much  enhanced  that  obligation  if  he  had  favoured 
us  with  some  prefatory  biographical  notice  of  the  enterprising 
traveller,  whose  narrative  he  has  rescued  from  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  a  Scandinavian   text     This  task  Mr.  Helms  has 
omitted  to  discharge.     His  translation,  in  the  edition  which  Las 
reached  us,  is  not  accompanied  by  preface,  or  by  a  word  of  in- 
formation beyond  that  afforded  in  the  title-page,  in  one  or  two 
unimportant  notes,  and  a  sketch  map  of  the  route  of  the  later 
joumies,  an  extension  of  which  to  the  two  former  would  be  very 
desirable.     From  the  fact  announced  in  the  title-page,  that  the 
original  is  in  Swedish,  we  might  naturally  have  inferred  that  Mr. 
Castren  was  a  native  and  subject  of  Sweden.     We  are  enabled, 
however,  upon  inquiry,  to  inform  our  readers  that  he  was — wc 
Mrish  we  could  say  is — a  subject  of  Russia,  and  a  native  of  Fin- 
land.   Those  who  go  through  the  account  of  his  travels  will  leam» 
with  more  sympathy  than  surprise,  that  the  adventures  it  records 
undermined  its  author's  constitution,  and  led  to  his  premature 
decease.     He  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  regret  with  which  the 
announcement  of  the  loss  of  another  distinguished  Finlander, 
the  Oriental  scholar  and  traveller,  Mr.  Wallin,  has  been  received 
in  the  scientific  world.     We  are  told  nothing  of  his  decease  bj 
the  translator,  but  a  note  casually  informs  us  that  Mr.  Castren 
lived  to  accomplish,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, a  very  extended  journey  through  Siberia  and  other  parts 
•of  the  Russian  Asiatic  dominion,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China, 
not  noticed  in  this  work,  but  which,  we  hope,  may  be  the  subject 
of  a  future  publication. 

Of  the  many  motives  and  pursuits  which  separately,  or  in 
combination,  are  daily  leading  explorers  into  the  distant  recesses 
and  dark  holes  and  comers  of  the  earth,  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able, the  love  of  science,  was  Mr.  Castren's.  He  was  bom  in  a 
Finland  village,  not  far  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  His  education  was  obtained  at  the  Alexander's 
CoUegi  of  Helsingfors,  which,  since  its  transference  to  that  city 
from  Abo,  has,  we  believe,  done  credit  to  the  liberal  endowment 
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of  the  Russian  Goverament  He  seems,  from  his  earliest  years,, 
to  have  formed  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  his  country ;  and  the 
main  object  of  the  travels  recorded  in  the  present  volume  was  to 
trace  ^he  affinities  of  the  languages  of  the  coterminous  Lap,  the 
Samojede,  and  the  Ostiak,  with  his  own  and  with  each  other^ 
For  this,  and  for  the  kindre4  purposes  of  investigating  the 
habits,  the  history,  and  above  all  the  superstitions,  of  these  rude 
tribes,  he  faced  the  summer  mosquito  of  the  Lapland  swamp,  and 
the  wintry  blast  of  the  Tundra,  which  not  even  the  reindeer  can 
confront  and  live.  For  these  objects  he  traversed  the  White  Sea 
in  rickety  vessels  with  drunken  crews,  and  fed  on  raw  fish  and 
sawdust,  and  accepted  shelter  in  the  hut  of  the  Samoyede  beggaj. 
The  present  volume  contains  the  journal  of  three  such  expedi- 
tions. The  general  reader  may  open  it  without  fear  of  encoun- 
tering the  detailed  results  of  the  author's  philological  or  other 
scientific  researches.  These  must  be  sought  elsewhere  by  the 
carious  in  Finn  inflexions  and  Lap  or  Samoyede  terminations,  ia 
the  records  of  scientific  societies,  Russian  and  Scandinavian. 

Having  thus  early  chosen  his  path  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Castren 
occupied  himself  for  some  fifteen  years  of  his  student  life  at 
Helsingfors  with  assiduous  study  of  the  Finn  and  other  cognate 
languages,  so  far  as  books  could  enable  him  to  pursue  it.  The 
aid,  however,  to  be  derived  from  books  for  such  investigations  as^ 
these  was  limited^  and  he  long  sighed  in  vain  for  pecuniary  means* 
and  opportunity  to  visit  the  regions,  the  languages  and  manners 
of  which  he  wished  to  explore.  In  the  year  1838  the  desired 
opening  was  at  last  presented  to  him.  Dr.  Ehrstrom,  a  friend  and 
medical  fellow-student,  proposed  to  accept  him  as  a  companion, 
free  of  expense,  on  a  tour  in  Lapland.  They  were  subsequently 
joined  by  another  alumnus  of  the  Alexander  University,  M agister 
Blank,  a  professor  of  natural  history,  and  by  a  preacher  named 
Durmann,  charged  with  a  mission  to  the  Enare  district  of  Lap- 
mark.  With  these  companions  he  started  from  a  village  near 
Tomea  on  the  25th  June,  1838. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  journey,  before  they  had  overstepped 
the  limits  of  Finnish  civilization,  they  found  their  accommodft- 
tions  somewhat  improved  by  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
an  expected  French  scientific  expedition.  These  had,  we  pre- 
sume, been  made  by  special  suggestion  of  Russian  authorities, 
for  the  guests  were  not  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.  French 
scientifir.  travellers  had,  it  appears,  on  some  former  occasion, 
^ven  offence  and  trouble  to  their  entertainers.  Englishmen 
hore  a  better  reputation.  They  indeed,  like  the  French,  had 
given  trouble,  and  been  particular  as  to  their  accommodation, 
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but  then  they  had  cheerfully  paid  double  and  triple  prices  for  it 
They  had  angled  perpetually  in  the  streams,  and  had  bestowed 
all  they  caught  upon  their  boatmen.  We  recognize  our  coun^- 
men  in  this  description. 

The  30th  of  June  brought  the  party,  after  severe  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship incident  to  up-stream  nayigation  of  rivers,  varied  by  occasional 
portages,  to  the  town  of  MuiHiofiiska.  They  were  here  deprived 
of  the  society  of  Dr.  Ehrstrom,  who  received  advices  which  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Tomea.  How  his  loss  as  a  paymaster 
was  supplied  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
affected  the  plan  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Castren  was  reconciled 
to  a  six  weeks  stay  at  Muononiska,  by  intercourse  with  a  Lap 
catechist,  who,  educated  by  a  Finnish  pastor,  had  been  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  his 
native  language,  and  was  now  glad  to  exchange  Lap  for  Fimush 
instruction  with  Mr.  Castren.  The  party  left  this  place  on  the 
11th  July  with  no  very  distinct  plan  of  route,  other  than  that  of 
penetrating  Lapland  proper  by  the  best  passage  they  could  find 
of  the  mountain-ridge  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Nordi  Sea  and  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  The  journey  which 
ensued,  conducted  partly  on  foot,  partly  on  streams  of  difBcult 
and  hazardous  navigation,  was  a  series  of  labours,  hardships,  and 
privations,  exasperated  by  inefficient  guides,  frequent  deluges  of 
rain,  unsheltered  bivouacs,  and  the  constant  toil  of  canying  on 
their  backs  their  wardrobe  and  stores.  For  these  Mr.  Castren 
was  compensated  by  the  garrulity  of  his  guides,  who  r^;aled  him 
with  traditions  principally  founded  on  ancient  border  feuds  be- 
tween the  Lap  and  the  Kuss  of  Karelia.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  relate  to  a  certain  Palwio,  and  a  race  of  Lapland  hexoei, 
of  whom  he  was  the  progenitor.  Some  of  the  feats  of  strength 
or  cunning  attributed  to  these  eminent  persons  are  claimed  in 
favour  of  a  certain  Laurukain,  who  figures  in  Finnish  as  well  as 
Lappish  legends  in  the  characters  of  a  Hercules,  an  Ulysses,  and 
a  William  Tell.  From  some  of  these  narratives  it  is  evident 
that  the  adventure  of  the  Cave  of  Polypheme,  after  finding  favour 
with  the  Greek  rhapsodist  and  Arab  story-teller,  has  penetrated 
to  the  Arctic  circle.  Here,  as  also  subsequently  among  the 
Karelians,  our  author  found  equally  palpable  traces  of  the  prin- 
cipal exploits  attributed  to  the  Swiss  hero.  From  what  original 
source,  or  through  what  channels  these  traditions  have  traveled, 
it  is  probably  vain  to  inquire  or  dispute.  The  triumph  of  courage 
over  numbers,  of  policy  over  brute  force,  has  its  charm  for  the 
rudest  nations,  and,  from  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  to  William  Tell, 
the  key-note  of  the  strain  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  Lap  and  Finn  tales  relate  to  feats  of  preternatural  strength 
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and  activity,  bat  in  many  others  the  Palwio  or  Laurucain  of  the 
tiaditLon  oveireaches  his  adversary  by  superior  intelligence.  He 
guides  the  Russian  or  Karelian  marauder  with  a  torch  by 
night,  and  flinging  it  over  a  precipice,  while  he  crouches  in  a 
deft  of  the  rock,  procures  their  destruction.  Surrounded  in  a 
hat,  he  dresses  up  a  bag  of  feathers  in  a  human  semblance,  and, 
while  his  enemies  are  stabbing  at  it  and  at  one  another,  escapes 
by  a  loophole,  &c.  &c. 

The  ccMirse  pursued  by  the  travellers  led  them  to  the  great 
lake  of  Enaie,  and  Uitzoki — one  of  those  centres   of  Lapland 
dvilimtion  which  boast  a  church  and  a  resident  pastor,  situated 
some  two  days  journey  beyond  that  lake — was  the  limit  of  this 
expedition.     The  abundance  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  lake 
sod  of  the  riven  which  intersect  the  adjacent  district,  attract  to 
tbeb  barren  shores  a  scattered  and  scanty  population,  of  habits 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  regalar  nomad  or  mountain  Lap. 
The  nomad,  depending  exclusively  on  his  herds  of  rein-deer  for 
sabsistenoe,  dwells  in  tents,  and  shifts  his  abode  perpetually  in 
search  of  fresh  pastures.     The  fisher  Lap,  though  he  migrates 
between  a  summer  and  winter  residence,  and  during  the  latter 
season  dwells  in  the  forest,  and  occasionally  hunts  the  wild  rein- 
deer, is  move  stationary  in  his  habits,  and  builds  himself  a  hut 
ior  his  residence.      He  thus  comes  more  within  the  reach   of 
social  intercourse,   and  of  the  religious  instruction  which  the 
zealous  missionaries  of  Finland  have  carried  into  these  regions. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  that  of  cleanliness,  the  nomad  has  the 
advantage.    The  fillh  of  the  fisher's  hut  is  permanent;  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  mountain  Lap  is  at  least  purified  by  frequent  removals 
to  sites  not  saturated  by  corruption  in  its  foulest  forms. 

At  Uitaoki  the  par^  found  the  pastoral  residence  occupied 
hj  one  of  those  men  who  sacrifice  on  the  shrine  of  Christian 
daty,  not  merely  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  but  talents  and 
*<^9airements  of  a  high  order.  On  accepting  his  charge  he  had 
performed  the  journey  from  Tomea  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
accompanied  by  a  young  wife  and  a  female  relation  of  the 
latter,  fifte«i  yean  of  age.  He  had  found  the  parsonage  vacated 
^7  his  predecessor  a  wretched  edifice,  distant  some  fifteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  Lap  habitation.  After  establishing  himself 
and  his  family  in  this,  he  had  returned  from  a  pastoral  excursion, 
Sdded  to  his  home  by  the  light  of  a  conflagration  from  which  its 
i^uoates  had  escaped  with  difficulty,  but  with  a  total  loss  of 
everything  they  possessed.  A  wretched  hut,  built  for  the  tem- 
poiary  shelter  of  the  Laps  who  resorted  thither  for  divine  service, 
afforded  the  family  a  shelter  for  the  winter.  He  had  since  con- 
nived to  build  himself  another  dwelling,  in  which  our  party 
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found  him,  after  five  years'  residence,  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
the  chief  of  a  happy  household.  The  latter  was  destined  to  be 
diminished  by  the  visit  of  our  travellers.  The  susceptible 
Durmann  fell  a  victim  to  the  attractions  and  accomplishments, 
musical  especially,  of  the  young  lady,  and  he  left  Uitzoki,  is 
company  with  our  author,  for  Enare,  a  betrothed  man.  Their 
journey  was  hurried,  for  Mr.  D.  was  engaged  to  perform  service 
at  the  church  of  Enare,  and  love  had  delayed  his  departure  to 
the  last  moment.  The  second  of  their  three  days'  journey  was 
one  of  eight  Swedish,  or  nearly  sixty  English,  miles,  performed 
in  wet  clothes,  and  almost  without  rest  or  sustenance,  for  sixteea 
consecutive  hours.  In  respect  of  the  congregation  for  whom 
such  sacrifices  were  encountered  they  were  not  ilUbestowed.  At 
Enare,  remarkable  evidence  came  under  Mr.  Castren's  obserratioii 
of  that  craving  for  religious  exercises,  which  would  appear  to 
increase  as  directly  in  proportion  to  privation  as  any  sensual 
appetite.  We  have  heard  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pastoral 
visit  to  St.  Kilda,  a  sermon  of  seven  hours  duration  has  been 
found  not  sufficient  to  satisfy,  much  less  exhaust,  its  audience. 
Mr.  Castren  describes  the  Enare  Laps  as  unremittingly  occupied  for 
twenty-four  hours  together  with  religious  exercises,  partly  in  the 
church  and  partly  in  their  huts.  Some  of  them  knew  the  New 
Testament  by  heart;  and  during  the  service,  while  the  Finns 
present  were  generally  obliged  to  follow  the  psalm  from  the 
book,  not  a  single  Lap  was  reduced  to  this  necessity.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  introduction  of  the  Lutheran 
faith  and  worship-^and  it  may  probably  be  said  of  Christianity 
in  any  shape — is  of  recent  date.  Some  inroads  upcHi  heathenism 
and  Seida,  or  idol  worship,  were  probably  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  before  the  Reformation.  The  first  churches 
were  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  about  the  year  1600; 
but  so  late  as  the  year  1750  a  Report  was  furnished  to  the  chapter 
of  Abo  by  a  mission  of  inquiry,  which  described  heathenism  as 
generally  prevalent.  All  honour  to  the  men,  such  as  the  pastor 
of  Uitzoki,  who  have  effected  this  change.  The  names  of  the 
deities  formerly  worshipped  are  now  all  but  forgotten — Aija, 
Akka,  and  others.  The  Seidas  of  stone  have  been  generally 
overthrown,  and  those  of  wood  given  to  the  flames ;  though  in 
some  instances  the  former  remain  in  unfrequented  spots,  such  as 
certain  islands  of  the  Enare  lake,  objects  of  lingering  superstitious 
terror  and  avoidance,  but  no  longer  of  worship. 

The  Lapland  summer  is  short.  In  early  August  the  gnss 
began  to  turn  yellow,  the  willow-leaf  to  fade,  and  birds  of 
passage  were  on  the  move.  Though  ill  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  what  Mr.  Castren  calls  the  ^  betrothal  promenade,'  he 
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commenced  his  homeward  journey  on  the  15th  of  August..    It 
proved,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  pretty  close  repetition  of  the 
labouTB  and  difficulties  of  the  former.     Their  route  led  them  by 
some  Finnish  settlements,  principally  dependent  on  agriculture 
for  subsistence;    and  here,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of 
unfavourable    seasons,   they   found    the     wretched    inhabitants 
literally  living  upon  hay.     The  bark  of  trees  is  not  an  uncommon 
ingredient  of  the  peasant's  loaf  in  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  and, 
mixed  in  equal  or  less  proportion  with  rye-meal,  reconciles  itself 
to  the  '  dura  ilia '  of  the  North.     We  have  heard  that  a  militia 
regiment,  on  annual  duty  at  Stockholm,  suffered  at  first  severe 
illness  from  the  rich  diet  of  the  loaf  without  the  bark  admixture. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sombio  had  long  been  reduced  to  the  bark 
without  the   rye,    and  supplied  the  place  of  the   latter   with 
chopped  straw.    Even  the  straw  had  now  failed  them,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  a  grass  called  by  the  Finn  Westrikko,  by  the  botanist 
Cerastium  vulgare.     From  Sombio  they  found  great  difficulty  in 
piocuring  a  guide  for  a  long  day's  journey  over  an  extensive 
swamp.      The  marsh  in  question  and  other  adjacent  districts 
abouzid  in  serpents,  and  here,  as  well  as  subsequently  in  parts  of 
Siberia  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Finnish  origin,  our  author  had 
occasion  to  observe  traces  of  that  superstitious  belief  in  certain 
pow«rs   and   attributes  of  the   ophidian   race    which  in  many 
nations  has  shown  itself  in  the  form  of  serpent-worship.     Their 
guide  believed  that  the  serpents  live  in  regulated  societies,  are 
subject  to  a  sovereign,  and  meet  in  assemblies  for  purposes  of 
legislation  and  police,  in  which  sentence  is  passed  on  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race  and  other  animals  who  may  have 
killed  or  injured  one  of  the  community.     Certain  stones,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  judgment-seats  of  the  reptile  Rhadamanthi,  and 
various  exuviae  of  the  animal,  are  favourite  ingredients  of  the 
charm  and  medicine-chest  of  the  schaman  or  magician  of  the 
heathen  Finn. 

On  Mr.  Castren's  return  from  the  above  expedition,  he  learned 
that  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburgh  con- 
templated the  sending  an  expedition  into  Siberia.  He  therefore 
put  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Sogroen,  a  countryman 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy,  with  a  view  of  procuring  his 
own  adjunction  to  the  undertaking,  and  pursued  meanwhile  with 
diligence  a  preparatory  course  of  study.  The  project,  however, 
was  shortly  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Castren  betook  himself,  for 
assirtance  in  his  views,  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Finland.  From 
this  body  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  scanty  supply  of  roubles, 
and  left  Helsingfors  in  May,  1839,  for  Russian  Karelia,  from 
which  he  returned  in  September.  The  main  object  of  this  expe- 
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dition,  as  he  described  it  in  bis  application  to  tbe  Socie^, 
to  collect  ballads,  legends,  and  traditions  in  illustration  of 
Finnish  mythology,  and  especially  of  tbe  Kalewala,  tbe  Edda^ 
Iliad,  or  Nibelungen  of  Finland.  Of  these,  by  much  persever- 
ance in  hnnting  out  professional  ballad-singers,  and  otiier 
depositories  of  national  lore,  be  seems  to  bare  gathered  a  ooa- 
siderable  harvest.  This  summer  journey,  through  regions  com- 
paratively  populous  and  civilized,  was  exempt  from  the  sevefer 
trials  of  bis  former  tour,  but  he  found  more  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  inhabitants,  many  of  them  being  sectarians,  who,  under 
tbe  denomination  of  Raskolnicks,  profess  to  maintain  tbe  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Greek  Church  in  exceptional  purity.  As  the 
author  s  subsequent  journey  brought  him  still  further  into  contact 
with  these  fanatics,  we  leave  them  for  the  present. 

Our  author,  in  bis  unwearied  pursuit  of  magical  lore  and 
metrical  traditions,  here  fell  in  again  with  those  which  contsin 
all  the  leading  particulars  of  the  adventure  of  Ulysses  with  the 
Cyclops,  and  of  William  Toll's  feat  of  archery.  The  latter, 
however,  is  told  with  the  variatiim  that  the  son  is  the  active,  and 
the  father  the  passive,  hero  of  the  tale.  Tbe  father  has  been 
taken  captive  by  a  band  of  Finn  marauders.  His  s<mi,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  threatens  the  party  with  his  bow  from  a 
position  of  safety  on  the  other  side  of  a  lake.  Tbe  captois, 
dreading  his  skill,  pnmuse  the  father*s  liberty  on  a  condition 
which  father  and  son  accept,  identical  with  that  of  the  Swiss 
tale.  ^  Raise  one  hand,  and  sink  the  other,  for  the  water  will 
attract  the  arrow,'  is  the  father's  advice.  The  apple  is  duly 
cloven,  and  the  father  released.  Here  also  our  author  again 
meets  with  the  incident  of  the  jump  from  the  boat,  applied  as 
circumstantially  to  its  special  Karelian  locality  as  it  is  by  the 
boatmen  of  Lucerne  to  the  spot  which  they  designate  as  the 
scene  of  Toll's  exploit. 

In  the  year  1841  Mr.  Castren  undertook  a  third  jouxney  in 
company  with  a  party  at  the  expense  of  a  learned  friend,  a  Dr. 
Lonrott  The  original  scheme  of  this  expedition  embraced  only 
parts  of  Lapland  loid  of  tbe  government  of  Archangel,  but  this 
plan  was  afterwards  extended  by  Mr.  Castren  to  beyond  tbe 
Oural,  and  it  occupied  three  years  in  its  execution.  The  starting 
point  was  Kemi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tomea,  and  the  time  of 
departure — the  end  of  November— -was  on  this  occasion  «^iosen 
with  a  view  to  winter  and  sledge  travelling.  Carriage  roads, 
however,  exist  for  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Tomea,  and  the 
journey  of  some  240  versts  was  performed  in  post>-caKr]ages, 
much  impeded  by  tbe  unusual  mildness  of  the  season.  From 
this  point  it  was  their  intention  to  cross  the  mountain  ridge  into 
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Russian  Lapmark,  and  to  pnrsae  their  lingaistic  «and  ethnogra- 
pbical  lesearcbes  in  parts  of  that  coontry  hitherto  unexplored. 
The  report  of  Finn  traders  had  described  the  oommunity  of  the 
Lap   village  Akkala  as  freer    from  admixture  and  intercourse 
with  Rnssians  than  any  other,  and  as  one  which  had  preserved 
its  language  and  nationality  in  exceptional  purity.     Finn  and 
Lap  report  concurred  in  also  celebrating  it  as  the  principal  seat 
of  all  that  now  remains  of  the  practice  of  sorcery.     To  this  place, 
for  these  reasons,  our  trayellers'  wishes  were  in  the  first  instance 
directed ;  and,  as  a  party  of  Akkala  traders  were  expected  at 
Salla,  they  hoped,  by  making  their  acquaintance,  to  secure  their 
services  as  guides.     This  intention,  however,  was  completely 
foiled  by  the  perfidious  devices  of  the  men  of  Salla,  who,  for 
some  read  or  imagined  interest  of  their  own,  contrived  to  meet 
the  Akkala  party,  and  not  only  to  fill  their  minds  with  appre- 
hensions of  the  objects  €i  the  travellers,  but  to  prevent  tJiem 
fsom  advancing  to  the  village.     Mr.  Castren  and  his  companion 
foQttd  it  advisable  to  change  their  plan,  and  to  shape  their  course 
direct  for  Enare,  with  the  view  oi  thence  pursuing,  after  Christ- 
mas, the  exploration  of  Russian  Lapland. 

They  left  Salla  on  the  1st  December,  and,  after  a  few  miles 
of  travel  on  horseback,  betook  themselves  to  the  Keris  or  rein- 
deer sledge,  in  regular  Lapland  guise.  Sledging  is  not  without 
its  dangers,  particularly  to  the  novice,  and  of  these  Mr.  Castren, 
in  his  journey  of  some  400  versts  to  Enai^,  as  well  as  subse- 
quently, met  with  his  share.  For  descending  the  slippery  decli- 
vities, which  are  among  the  most  difficult  passages  of  a  Lapland 
journey,  the  rich  man  has  in  reserve  a  spare  animal,  who,  fas- 
tened behind  the  sledge,  resists  its  forward  motion,  and  acts  as  a 
living  drag.  The  traveller  who  cannot  afford  this  auxiliary  has 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  his  reindeer  his  head,  and  tmst  to 
chance  for  the  avoidance  at  full  speed  of  casual  obstacles — ^tree, 
or  stone,  or  snow  drift.  The  author  soon  found  by  experience  that 
the  attempt  at  guidance  or  restraint  only  added  to  the  danger. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Enare  and  his  further  journey  to  Kola 
he  had  much  opportunity  to  study  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
Lap  population,  and  to  trace  the  distinctions  between  the  fisher 
and  the  mountain  Lap.  An  amiable  trait  of  the  less  civilised 
mountaineer  is  the  warmth  of  his  aiiSection  towards  wife,  children, 
and  dependents.  The  cordiality  of  mutual  greetings  after  sepa- 
ration was  a  frequent  and  pleasant  subject  of  admiration  to  Mr. 
Castren.  One  husband  assured  him  that  during  thirty  years  of 
wedlock  no  worse  word  had  passed  between  himself  and  his  wife 
than  *  loddadsham,'  or  <  ny  litde  bird.'  It  would  be  insufficient 
justice  to  the  Laplander  to  contrast  him  in  this  respect  with 
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many  tribes  of  equal  or  inferior  pretensions  to  civilisation.      The 
records  of  our  own  police  offices  show  that  the  comparison  maj 
be  drawn  from  quarters  nearer  home.     The  winter  life   of  the 
man  who  depends  on  the  reindeer  for  subsistence  is  one  of  per- 
petual toil  and  exposure.     The  *  goatte/  or  principal  familj  tent, 
is  seldom  during  that  season  the  abode  of  the  able-bodied  males 
of  the  household.     They  are  obliged  to  keep  watch  against  the 
eternal  enemy  the  wolf,  and  to  snatch  their  repose  coiled  in  a 
snow-drift,  or  at  best  in  the  '  lappu,'  an  inferior  kind  of  apolo^ 
for  a  tent.     Even  with  these  exertions  and  the  assistance  of  well- 
trained  dogs  it  is  impossible  to  protect  herds  of  perhaps  a  thoa- 
sand  reindeer,  and  to  drive  within  reach  of  protection  an  animal 
which  strays  widely  in  search  of  his  daily  food.     The  exhaustion 
of  the  pasturage  of  a  district  is  the  signal  of  migration  to  the 
entire  family,  and  this  is   said  to  occur  on  an  average  twice 
a-month.     To  support  the  fatigues  of  this  life  the  reindeer  flesh 
gives  powerful  sustenance.     During  the  winter  the  Lap  seldom 
or  never  has  to  perform  the  office  of  butcher.     The  wolf  saves 
him  that  trouble  ;  but  by  this  he  loses  some  of  the  best  morsels, 
and,  above  all,  his  favourite  delicacy — the  blood.     Mr.  Castren 
makes   no  mention  of  apprehension   for  his  own  safety,  or  of 
danger  to  travellers  in  general  from  the  wolf. 

At  Synjel,  on  the  route  to  Kola,  Mr.  Castren  first  makes  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Russian  Lap.  He  is  a  fisher,  and  in  summer 
migrates  for  that  pursuit  In  winter  he  takes  up  a  permanent 
residence,  and  having  less  to  do  with  the  reindeer  than  the  Enare 
fisher  Lap  has  a  greater  tendency  to  the  Russian  fashion  of  col- 
lecting in  villages.  From  the  Russian,  who  is  by  nature  a  trader, 
he  has  also  borrowed  an  aptitude  for  commercial  transactions. 
The  balance  and  weights  are  usually  hanging  in  his  hut,  and  he 
measures  out  to  the  traveller  the  provisions  which  he  supplies.  In 
respect  of  religious  instruction  the  Russian  Lap  of  the  Greek 
church  is  far  below  his  Lutheran  neighbour.  The  belief  in 
magic  and  witchcraft,  and  the  practice  of  those  accomplishments, 
are  prevalent,  and  Akkala  is  the  Padua  or  principal  university 
for  these  sciences.  Our  author's  failure  in  his  scheme  for  visiting 
that  seminary  prevented  him  from  drinking  diabolic  lore  at  the 
fountain  head,  but  the  principal  result  of  his  inquiries  amounted 
to  this,  that  the  magical  power  is  usually  exercised  during  s 
kind  of  mesmeric  slumber,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  professional 
magician,  can  be  commanded  at  pleasure.  Medical  practice  and 
the  recovery  of  stolen  or  lost  goods  are  usually  the  subjects  d 
the  magician's  operations.  The  race  appears  to  be  of  a  nervous 
constitution  best  described  by  the  French  term  *  impressionable.* 
Mr.  Castren  writes,  page  151  :— 
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^  I  had  often,  on  my  journey  through  Lapmark,  been  warned  to  be 
cautious  in  my  dealings  with  the  Russian  Lap,  and  especially  with 
the  female  sex,  on  account  of  a'  strange  propensity  among  them  to 
sudden  fits  of  phrenzy,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  consciousness  and 
control  over  their  actions.  I  treated  these  reports  at  first  as  fiibles  of 
the  ordinazy  kind  applied  to  the  people  in  question.  I  fell  in  however 
one  day,  in  a  village  of  Russian  Lapmark,  with  some  Karelians  and 
two  Russian  traders.  These  repeated  the  warning  above-mentioned, 
advising  me  never  to  frighten  a  Lap  woman,  for  in  their  opinion  this 
was  a  **res  capitalis."  With  reference  to  this  caution  one  of  the 
Karelians  told  me  what  follows.  I  was  once,  he  said,  when  a  boy, 
fishing  out  at  sea,  when  I  met  with  a  boat  rowed  by  Laplanders. 
Among  them  was  a  woman  with  a  chOd  at  the  breast.  Upon  seeing 
me  in  a  dress  unusual  to  her,  she  became  so  beside  herself  with  fear 
that  she  flung  the  child  into  the  sea.' 

Another  Karelian  related  how  he  was  once  in  a  society  of 
Terski  Laps : — 

*  We  were  talking  of  indififerent  matters  when  a  sound  was  heard 
like  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall.  On  the  in- 
stant all  the  Laps  present  tumbled  flat  on  the  floor,  and  after  some 
gesticulations  with  hands  and  feet,  became  stiff  and  immoveable  as 
corpses.  After  a  while  tliey  recovered  and  behaved  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  To  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this,  and  other  such 
tales,  one  of  the  Russians  proposed  to  show  me  evidence  of  the  timidity 
of  the  Lap  women.  He  began  by  putting  out  of  the  way  knives, 
axes,  and  any  other  mischievous  implements  which  happened  to  be  at 
band.  He  then  came  suddenly  behind  a  woman  present  and  clapped 
his  hands.  She  sprung  up  like  a  fury  and  scratched,  kicked,  and  pum- 
melled the  aggressor  to  our  edification.  After  this  exercise  she  sunk 
exhausted  on  a  bench  and  recovered  with  difiiculty  her  breath  and 
senses.  Having  regained  the  latter  she  declared  herself  determined 
not  to  be  so  frightened  again.  In  fact  a  second  experiment  only  pro- 
duced a  piercing  shriek.  While  she  was  priding  herself  on  this  success 
the  other  Russian  flung  a  pocket-book,  so  that  it  passed  just  before  her 
eyes,  and  ran  instantly  out  of  the  room.  The  lady  hereupon  flew  at  every 
one  present  in  succession,  fling^ing  one  to  the  ground,  dashing  another 
against  the  wall,  beating  them,  and  tearing  their  hair  out  by  handfuls. 
I  sat  in  a  comer  waiting  my  own  turn  to  come.  I  saw  at  last  with 
honor  her  wild  glance  fixed  on  me.  She  was  on  the  point  of  printing 
her  nails  in  my  £ice  when  two  stout  men  in  a  fortunate  moment  seized 
her,  and  she  sank  fainting  into  their  arms.  It  was  the  opinion  of  my 
companions  that  my  spectacles  had  specially  excited  her  phrenzy.' 

Such  a  temperament  as  that  indicated  in  this  narrative  must 
obviously  be  very  favourable  to  a  system  of  sorcery  which  appears 
to  have  much  connexion  with  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance. 

The  Lap  population  of  the  Russian  territory  Mr.  Castren  be- 
lieves to  be  rapidly  merging  its  national  characteristics  in  those 
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of  its  masters.     The  last  statistical  reports  estimate  its  numbers 
not  higher  than  1844  souls.     From'  Enare  150  versts  of  sledge 
travelling  brought  the  party  to  Kola,  on  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea,  the  most  northern  city  of  European  Russia,  numbering  some 
1200  inhabitants,  and  possessed  of  a  large  church  built  by  Peter 
the  Great     Mr.  Castren  here  found  himself  once  more  in  con- 
tact with  civilisation,  at  a  festival  season  and  in  the  shape  of 
good  men's  feasts,  sledge  parties  with  pretty  women  in  rich  cos- 
tumes, and  other  Russian  convivialities.     It  was  not  for  these, 
however,  he  travelled,  nor  may  his  descriptions  of  them  detain 
his  reviewer.     Amid  the  flesh-pots  of  Kola  he  pined  for  the  hi^ 
and  the  raw-fish   of  the  Ostiak  and  tiie  Samoyede.     Advices 
from   St.  Petersburgh  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  shape  his 
course  for  Archangel,  and  to  abandon  his  projects  for  excursions 
among  the  Russian  Laps.     Kandalaes,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  White  Sea,  was  the  first  station  to  be  reached.  Their  joumej 
to  this  place  was  made  difficult  and  vexatious  by  their  encounter 
on  the  road  with  a  column  of  the  Russ  and  Karelian  tribes  who, 
to  the  number  of  1200,  under  the  name  Meermauzen,  or  men  of 
the  sea,  annually  migrate  to  the  coast,  which  they  reach  near 
Kola,  and  afterwards  scatter  north  and  south  for  the  summer 
fishing.      These   parties,   by   whom   our   travellers   found  the 
wretched  shelter  of  the  first  station  huts  crowded,  were  of  the 
lowest  class  of  hired  labourers,  their  wealthier  employers  sailing 
in  June  to  the  various  fishing  stations.     The  fishery  is  over  in 
August,  but  before  that  time  many  of  the  vessels  which  have 
procured  their  cargoes  proceed  to  Vadso,  Hammerfest,  and  other 
Norwegian  harbours,  to  exchange  their  fish  for  com,  brandy, 
colonial  produce,  &c.     The  encounter  with  this  rude  horde  was 
not  without  amusement  and  instruction,  but  the  inconvenience 
was  great,  and  the  confusion  prevented  all  study  on  the  road  of 
the  niceties  of  the  Russ  and  Yerski  Lap  languages.     We  could 
scarcely  hope  to  interest  our  readers  with  passing  notices  of 
these  subjects,  or  with  our  author  s  speculations  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  in  former  times  the  fluctuating  waves  of  Finn  and 
Karelian  population  have  come  into  collision  with  that  of  the 
Sclavonic  Russian,  and  how  the  Lap  has  been  squeezed  between 
both.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Carsten  are  the  hard  workers  who  collect 
the  rough  materials  of  philology  from  which  the  generalizers,  Ae 
Bopps,  and   Pritchards,  afterwards  sift  the  gold.     From  snch 
labours  the  casual  reader  can  derive  no  profit     Freed  at  length 
from   this   unwelcome   hindrance,  the  travellers  pursued  their 
journey  under  considerable  difficulties  fix>m  weather  and  de- 
ficiency of  reindeer*     Wi&  one  young  and  ill-trained  animal 
Mr.  Castren  fell  into  a  difficulty  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
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in  Arkanias  or  Califbnua,  where   it  signifies  mortal  combat, 
for,  after  mi  upset,  tiie  animal  turned  upon  him,  and  he  fought 
for  life^  but  luckily  without  serious   consequences  to  man  or 
beast.     Kandalaes  presented  no  attraction,  and  Ihe  journey  was 
pursned   240  versts   further  south  to    Kem.      This   place  pre- 
sented  notUng  remarkable,  but  the  religious  gloom  in  which, 
as  a  principal  seat  of  the  Raskolnick  pietists,  it  is  shrouded. 
Isolation,  voluntary  martyrdom,  and  abstinence  from  all  earthly 
enjoyment,   are    the    chacaeteristics  of   this    sect.      Contempt 
and  persecution  are   the  only  favours  they  will   accept  from 
the   imiaitiated.      Their    scanty   theological    literature,    which 
exists  in  an  antiquated  Sclavonic  character,  has  few  readers  even 
among   the  educated,  and  is  little  better  understood  even   by 
the  priests  than  the  Zend  is  by  those  Parsee  doctors  of  Bombay 
who  found  a  master  and  instructor  in  the  Danish  scholar  Wester- 
gaard.     For  the  masses  religious  exercise  is  one  of  pure  cere- 
monial, and  this  is  consequently  of  the  longest.     There  may  be 
merit  in  listening  to  a  sermon  or  in  joining  in  a  service  for  hours 
together.     There  must  be  greater  merit  in  standing  for  an  equal 
number  ot  hoars  before  an  image  doing  nothing.    Even  Raskolnick 
nature  sometimes  quails  before  this  effort.     He  stands  on  for  the 
number  of  hours  required,  but  occasionally  relieves  himself  by 
conversation  on  indifferent  subjects  with  bystanders.     The  great 
secret,  however,  of  Raskolnick  religion  lies  in  the  art  and  maimer 
of  making  die  sign  of  the  cross.     The  misguided  votary  of  the 
faith,  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  styles  orthodox,  crosses  him- 
self with   the  three   first  fingers.      The  Starowergh,  or  strict 
Raskolnick,  conceives  that  by  making  the  sign  with  the  thumb 
and  the  two  last  fingers  he  will  be  admitted  to  heaven  without 
question.     The  fact  is  that  the  former  method  is  the  joint  inven- 
tion of  the  devil  and  a  certain  Russian  pseudo-saint,  Nikon, 
who,  after  corrupting  the  text  of  scripture,  contrived  to  enlist  the 
reigning  Czar  in  favour  of  the  diabolical  perversion  and  to  esta- 
blish it  in  the  Greek  Church.     Many  other  illustrations  of  the 
High  Church  principles  of  this  singular  sect  might  be  adduced, 
but  we  consider  the  above  a  sufiicient  specimen  of  the  present 
state  of  theology  in  Kem.     In  practice  the  Raskolnick  clings 
with  Hindoo  tenaci^  to  his  system  of  sectarian  isolation.     He 
will  not  eat  or  bathe  witii  the  un<^hodox,  and  the  vessel  used 
by  the  latter  is  polluted    Our  author  found  elsewhere  on  his 
travels  the  inconvenience  of  thu  tenet,  for  arriving  exhausted 
at  a  Raskolnick  village  he  found  it  impossible  to  procure  a 
vessel  from  which  he  could  receive  the  refreshment  the  inhabit- 
ants were  not  unwilling  on  otiier  grounds  to  furnish.     The  dif- 
ficulty was  solved  l^  a  charitable  patriarch  of  the  village  council, 
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who  decided  that,  though  a  wooden  vessel  would  be  iiremediablj 
polluted,  one  of  stone  might  be  afterwards  purified  by  sand  and 
water. 

In  this  unattractive  town  and  society  the  state  of  roads  and 
weather  compelled  the  party  to  abide  for  a  month,  and  even  then 
it  was  found  impossible  to  jproceed  by  land,  as  no  summer  road 
exists  between  Kem  and  Onega,  the  midway  station  towards 
Archangel.  No  opportunity  presenting  itself  for  a  direct  pas- 
sage by  sea  to  Archangel,  Mr.  Castren  was  advised  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  island  of  Solovetzkoi,  the 
seat  of  a  famous  convent,  some  thirty  versts  from  Kem  in  the 
White  Sea.  After  an  uninteresting  detention  of  ten  days  at  this 
place  they  reached  Archangel  by  a  passage  of  four  days,  through 
floating  ice,  in  an  open  boat. 

Mr.  Castren  had  reckoned  here  upon  the  assistance  to  bis  stu- 
dies of  a  Samoyede  missionary,  the  Archimandrite  Wenjamin. 
Archimandrites,  however,  are  human,  and  Wenjamin's  weakness 
was  jealousy,  and  a  conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Samoyede 
language  was  too  good  a  thing  to  be  imparted.  The  churlish 
dignitary's  refusal  produced  a  change  of  plans,  and  a  separation 
from  Mr.  Lonrott.  That  gentleman  gave  up  his  Samoyede  projects 
in  disgust,  and  betook  himself  to  Olonetz,  whence  he  proposed  to 
fall  back  on  another  race  of  interesting  barbarians,  the  TschudL 
Mr.  Castren  abided  stedfastly  by  his  original  scheme  of  exploring 
the  Tundras  during  the  ensuing  winter,  at  which  season  alone 
those  deserts  are  penetrable.  The  interval  he  proposed  to  turn  to 
account  by  a  journey  among  the  Terzki  Laps,  who  inhabit  the 
western  shores  of  the  White  Sea. 

With  these  views,  in  an  evil  hour  of  the  27th  June,  he  em- 
barked in  a  large  corn-laden  vessel  bound  for  the  Murman  coast, 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  landed  at  Ti  Ostrowa  in  scMne 
twenty-four  hours.  He  was  suffering  at  this  time  from  illness, 
severe  enough  to  have  detained  a  less  persevering  traveller.  The 
stench  of  Russian  sea-stores  made  the  cabin  insupportable ;  on 
deck  the  sun  was  scorching.  The  choice  between  these  alterna- 
tives was  not  always  at  Mr.  Castren's  disposal.  Captain  and 
crew  were  Raskolnicks  to  a  man,  and  while  they  were  busy  with 
their  interminable  and  senseless  devotions  in  the  cabin  the  soli- 
tary heathen  passenger  was  forced  to  keep  watch  on  deck.  This 
was  well  enough  during  a  dead  calm,  which  at  first  occurred,  but 
when  it  came  on  to  blow  the  situation  became  one  of  responsi- 
bility. After  a  narrow  escape  of  being  dashed  on  the  western 
shore,  a  shift  of  wind  sent  them,  in  a  few  hours,  across  the  mouth 
of  the  White  Sea  to  the  eastern  coast  Prayer  had  been  the  first 
resource  of  the  ship's  company,  and  that  having  failed  general 
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drunkenness  was  the  next — stupefaction,  not  exhilaration,  being 
the  object  in  view.     The  captain,  indeed,  was  so  bent  on  this» 
result,  that,  finding  his  own  brandy  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
he  borrowed  a  bottle  of  rum  from  Mr.  Castren*s  scanty  store. 
When  the  gale  and  the  rum  had  somewhat  evaporated,  the  ship 
found  herself,  in  company  with  some  thirty  others,  in  the  shel- 
tered roadstead  of  Simnia  Gory.     We  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  Mr.  Castren  here  determined  to  quit  such  companions,  whose 
society  had  become  more  irksome  from  attempts  at  his  conver- 
sion, and  to  land  at  all  risks,  with  a  view  to  effecting  his  return 
to  Archangel.  After  some  difficulty  he  found  one  of  the  crew  less> 
drunken   than  the  rest,  and  by  him  was  sculled  ashore,  with  hi» 
effects*      After  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  fever  during  some 
days,  exasperated  by  brutal  inhospitality  on  the  part  of  some 
fishers,  the  only  inhabitants,  he  found  himself  under  inspection  of 
two  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  nearest  settlement,  Kuja, 
to  examine  the  stranger's  luggage  and  passport.     These  agents  o£ 
authority  proved  his  salvation ;  for  finding  his  passport  in  order, 
they  conveyed  him  in  their  boat  to  Kuja,  where  the  authorities, 
treated  him  kindly,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  forwarded 
him  on  by  sea  to  Archangel.     Here,  with  only  fifteen  rubles  in 
his  pocket,  he  found  some  Samoyede  beggars  still  poorer  thaui 
himself.     One  of  these,  for  the  reward  of  an  occasional  glass  o£ 
hrandy,  consented  to  become  at  once  his  host,  his  servant,  and 
his  private  tutor  in  the  Samoyede  language.     In  the  hut  andr 
society  of  this   man,  in  a  village  some  seventeen  versts  from 
Archangel,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  summer.     Human 
thirst  for  knowledge  has  seldom,  we  imagine,  been  more  strongly 
illustrated.     Letters  of  recommendation  from  high  authorities, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  supplies  of  money,  at  length  reached 
him  from  St.  Petersburg.     Towards  the  end  of  November,  he 
started  with  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  Tundras,  or  deserts  o£ 
European  Russia,  which  intervene  between  the  White  Sea  and. 
the  Oural.     As  far  as  Mesen,  345    versts  north  of  Archangel, 
the  scanty  population  is  Russ  and  Christian.     At  Mesen,  as  aU 
Kola,  civilization  ceases,  and  further  north  the  Samoyede  retains^- 
for  the  most  part,  with  his  primitive  habits  and  language,  his. 
heathen  faith  ;  having,  in  fact,  borrowed  nothing  from  occasional 
intercoarse  with  civilized  man,  but  the  means  and  practice  of 
drunkenness.     During  the  author's  stay  at  Mesen,  his  studies  ol 
character  were  principally  conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^principal  suburban  tavern,  the  Elephant  and  Castle  or  Horns 
of  that  city.     The.  snow  around  was  constantly  chequered  with 
dark  figures,  who,  with  their  faces  pressed  into  it  to  protect  then^ 
from  the  frost,  w6re  sleeping  away  the  fumes  of  alcohol.     Eveir 
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and  anon  some  one  would  stagger  out  from  the  building  with  a 
coffee-pot  in  handy  and  searching  about  for  some  object  of  afiEection— 
wife,  husband,  or  other  relation — would  turn  the  face  upward,  and 
pour  a  draught  of  the  nectar,  which  was  not  coffee,  down  the  throat. 
Such  are  the  pleasures  of  the  Samoyede  on  a  visit  to  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Castren  left  Mesen  on  the  22nd  December*  At  Somski,  the 
first  station  on  his  route,  he  had  made  an  appointment  with  a  Tabide 
or  Samoyede  magician,  of  great  repute  for  professional  eminence; 
The  sage  kept  his  appointment,  but,  unfortunately,  having  beea 
just  converted  to  Christianity,  had  burnt  his  drum,  like  Piospero, 
and  now  begged  hard  to  be  excused  from  reverting  to  forbidden 
practices.  Mr.  Castren,  though  armed  with  Government  leoom* 
mendations,  was  too  good  a  Christian  to  use  influence  for  such  a 
purpose  as  enforcing  a  relapse  into  superstitious  rites,  and  the 
convert  was  not  unwilling  to  expound  the  secrets  of  his  fonner 
calling.  Of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  science,  medicine 
and  soothsaying,  the  former  is  most  prevalent  with  the  Finn, 
the  latter  with  the  Samoyede.  The  Tabide  is  a  mere  interpreter 
of  the  oracles  of  the  Tabetsios,  the  spirits  with  whom  he  puts 
Umself  in  communication.  The  process  is  not,  like,  that  of  the 
Akkala  professors,  mesmeric,  but  one  of  active  drumming^  noise, 
and  gesticulation.  The  man  who  conducts  it  must  bring  youth 
and  physical  energy  to  the  task.  The  Tabetsio  laughs  at  age 
and  decrepitude.  With  obstinate  Tabetsios  the  magician,  like 
the  priests  of  Baal,  must  puncture  and  slash  himself  with  sharp 
weapons.  The  latter  practice  is  less  common  than  it  was  in  the 
good  old  times  of  sorcery ;  but  our  autiior  relates  that,  shortly 
before  his  arrival,  a  Tabide  in  the  process  of  incantation  had 
insisted  upon  being  shot  at  with  a  musket,  and,  after  standing 
two  shots  from  Samoyede  bystanders  without  injury,  had  been 
killed  on  the  spot  by  a  third  fired  by  a  Russian.  Russian  autho- 
rities were  employed  in  an  investigation  into  this  tragical  occur- 
rence when  Mr.  Castren  left  Shumshi.  The  office  of  Tabide^  as 
in  Finland,  is  hereditary.  ^  Magus  nascitur  nan  fit*  is  the 
general  rule ;  but  to  this  it  seems  there  are  exceptions.  A  drain, 
a  circle,  and  a  costume,  are  the  principal  paraphernalia.  In  the 
oase  of  a  missing  reindeer  the  circle  is  made  of  deer  horns;  in 
that  of  a  human  being  it  is  made  of  human  hair. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  unconverted  Samoyede  is  as  usual 
founded  on  celestial  and  atmospheric  phenomena..  Their  Num  or 
God  is  lord  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  &c. ;  the  rainbow  is  his  mantle,  the 
thunder  his  voice.  Any  idea  of  him  as  a  moral  governor  which 
may  have  been  observed  among  them,  Mr.  Carsten  considers 
as  having  been  infused  by  Christian  missionaries.  Without  any 
distinct  belief  in  future  reward  or  punishment,  or  even  in  any 
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future  state  of  existence,  the  Samoyede  firmly  believes  in  retri- 
bution for  crime  in  this  life,  that  murder  will  be  punished  by 
violent  death,  robbery  by  losses  of  reindeer,  &c.,  and  this  to  a 
degree  which  is  said  to  act  as  a  practical  preventive  of  serious 
crime.     Excess   in  liquor,  however,  though  considered    highly 
sinful,  has  attractions  which  few  or  none  resist     In  their  lan- 
guage the  Sunday  of  the  Christian  bears  a  name  of  which  the 
translation,  whether  into  English  or  German,  becomes  a  pmi. 
They  see  that  day  devoted  by  their  instructors  and  their  converted 
brethren  to  intoxication,  and  call  it  SinAaiy,     BesideS'  the  Nnm 
or  invisible  Grod,  and  the  Tabetsio,  or  deity  visible  only  to  t^ 
magician,  they  have  the  Habe  or  household  idol,  a  fetiche  of 
wood  or  stone,  which  they  dress  in  coloured  rags,  Gonsult,  and 
worship*      Some  stones  sf  laxger  size,  and  bearing  some  rude 
natural  resemblanoe  to  the  human  fonn,  are  also,  like  the  Seidas 
of  the  Laplander,  objects  of  general  reverence.     The  island  of 
Waygatz  is  a  chief  repository  of  these.     For  special  purposes, 
such  as  the  mtification  of  oaths,  fetiches  are  manufactured  of 
earth  or  snow,  but  the  most  effectual  security  for  an  oath  is  that 
it  should  be  solemnised  over  the-  mout  of  a  bear^     The  sacrifice 
of  a  dog  or  reindeer  is  necessary  when  some  benefit  is  deunsided 
of  the  Tabetsio.     On  these  occasions  no  woman  may  be  present. 
Mr.  Castren's  next  enterprise  was  the  passage  of  the  Tundra 
to  the  Russian  village  Pnstosersk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Petschora, 
a  sledge  journey  of  700  versts.     For  this  arduous  exploit  two 
sledges  with  four  reindeer  attached  to  eaeh  were  employed ;  the 
traveller's  sledge,  which  was  covered,  being  attached  to  an  un- 
covered one  occupied  by  the  guide.     The  village  of  Nes,  on  the 
north  ooBSt,  was  the  first  halting-place ;  and  in  this  remote  comer 
of  the  world  Mr.  Castren  found  a  resident  angel  in  the  shape  of 
a  Christian  pastor's  wife,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  person, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  on  duty,  proved  a  guardian 
angel  to  our  traveller,  not  only  harbouring  him  in  comfort  and 
luxury,   but  procuring  him  Samoyede  instructors,    and  various 
opportunities  for  studying  native  manners.     No  wonder  that  he 
lingered  in   such  a  paradise   till    the  19th  of  January.     His 
further  course  was  one  of  danger  as  well  as  difficulty.     Not  only 
the  storm  of  the  Tundra  occasionally  brought  the  sledge  to  a 
stand,  baffling  the  guide  and  paralysing  the  reindeer ;  but  even 
this  desert  is   not  exempt  from   the   violence  of  man.     The 
Samoyede,  indeed,  is  harmless,  and  his  active  assistance  is  gene- 
rally to  be  won  by  kind  words  and  brandy;  but  he  himself  is 
exposed  to  the  oppression  of  Russian  traders,  who  degenerate 
into  robbers,  roam  these  wastes  for  the  plunder  of  his  reindeer, 
and  have  little  respect  for  the  traveller  unaccompanied  by  some 
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agent  of  Russian  aatbority.     Through  all  these  perils,  resolution 
and  endurance  carried  our  traveller  in  safety. 

From  Pustosersk  Mr.  Castren  navigated  the  Petschora  to  the 
base  of  the  Oural,  and  crossing  that  frontier  range  bj  one  of 
many  passes  with  which  that  barrier  between  Europe  and  Asia 
is  in  this  latitude  deeply  indented,  reached  the  Asiatic  trading 
town  of  Obdorsk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Siberian  river  Ob. 
Here  the  volume  closes.  Here  also  our  limits  compel  us  to  con- 
clude a  notice  which  we  trust  our  readers  will  think  not  ill 
bestowed  on  a  most  simple  and  unpretending  narrative  of  toil 
and  danger  manfully  endured  in  the  cause  of  science.  The 
author's  style  is  not  one  either  of  salient  passages  and  attempts  at 
fine  writing,  or  of  dry  and  prolix  detail.  Having  a  large  diges- 
tion for  travels,  we  should  willingly  have  encountered  the  diary, 
of  which  the  published  work  is  evidently  a  condensation.  In  its 
present  shape  it  is  probably  better  suited  for  readers  of  less 
leisure,  and  those  must  be  difiicult  to  please  who  can  either  open 
it  at  random,  or  go  through  it  consecutively  without  satisfaction. 
Such  men  as  Mr.  Wallin  and  Mr.  Castren  do  honour  to  a 
country  which  has  its  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  For 
the  convenience  of  political  arrangements,  and  for  the  sake  of 
general  peace,  Finland  has  undergone  a  process  of  absorption  in 
which  we  apprehend  her  own  wishes  and  feelings  have  been  little 
consulted.  Should  that  peace  be  disturbed,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  present  system  of  European  polity  be  shaken  by  a  wanton 
hand,  some  countries,  and  Finland  among  them,  may  yet  present 
examples  of  the  instability  of  a  compulsory  allegiance,  and  events 
may  awaken  reminiscences  which  do  but  slumber  under  Russian 
rule.  It  was  not  for  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  or  the  establishment  of  despotism  in  Europe, 
that  the  blue  and  yellow  Finland  regiments  of  Gustavus  lay  dead 
in  their  ranks  at  Lutzen. 


Art.  VII. — Mimoires  et  Carrespondance  Politique  et  MUxtaire  du 
Roi  Joseph;  puhlids^  annotes^  et  mis  en  ordre  par  A.  Du  Casse, 
Aide-de-camp  de  S.A.I,  le  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon.  2 
tomes.     Paris,  1853. 

THE  younger  Mirabeau  used  to  say  that  in  any  other  family 
he  might  have  passed  for  a  cleverish  fellow  and  a  mauvais 
svjet^  but  that,  compared  with  his  brother,  the  world  rated  him 
no  higher  than  a  good  sort  of  man  and  a  dunce.  This  is  some- 
what the  case  of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  Whatever  good  or  bad 
qualities    he  may  have  naturally  had  were  alike  eclipsed  bv 
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tbe  transcendant  talents  and  crimes  of  his  imperial,  and — ^to  him 
as  much  as  to  any  one  else — imperious  brother.  The  world 
has  nerer  seriously  considered  him  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  puppet  of  Napoleon — a  mere  fly  on  the  wheel  of  the  con- 
queror's car.  The  professed  object  of  this  work  is  to  correct 
this  general  impression,  and  to  vindicate  for  Joseph  a  more  inde* 
pendent  position  in  history  and  a  higher  place  in  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind. 

The  volumes  now  before  us  (two  out  of  eight  that  we  are  pro- 
mised) will  go,  we  think,  but  a  short  way  in  that  favourable  direc- 
tion.   They  only  show,  what  nobody  doubted,  that  Joseph  had 
more  moderation  and  more  respect  for  the  prejudices  as  well  as 
for  the  good  sense  of  mankind  than  Napoleon,  which,  after  all,  is 
only  saying  that  he  was  not  a  madman.     This  ^  moderation '  is 
Che  most  peculiar  merit  that  this  work  seems  intended  to  celebrate, 
and  certainly,  as  contrasted  with  Napoleon's  extravagances,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  deny  it — but  we  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
temper  the  eulogy  with  some  practical  considerations.     In  the 
first  place,  moderation  is  an  easy,  and  indeed  a  selfish  quality, 
when  one  is  overloaded  by  a  tyrant-patron  with  more  favours 
than  can    be   either   conveniently   or   siifely  carried.     Joseph 
had  long  before  Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  purple — nay, 
before  he  set  out  for  Egypt— feathered  his  oion  nest — first  by  an 
advantageous   marriage,   and   subsequently  by    some    not   well 
defined  but  certainly  very  lucrative  employments.    He  had  pur- 
chased estates — two  or  three — and  was  living  en  grand  seigneur 
in  a  fine  hotel  in  Paris  and  in  his  princely  chateau  of  Morfon- 
taine.     Even  after  Napoleon's  usurpation,  we  can  readily  believe 
that  Joseph's  ambition  was  pretty  well  satisfied  at  finding  him- 
self— k  pauvre  hamme ! — the  second  personage  of  France,  and 
that  he  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  seeing  this  splendid  position 
risked  by  the   adventurous  and  neck  or  nothing  policy  of  the 
insatiable  brother.     A  great  parade  is  made  (i.  13-92)  of  his 
having  in   1805  declined  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  which,  on 
his  refusal.  Napoleon  put  oh  his  own  head ;  but  Joseph  con- 
fesses that  the. motive  of  this  'moderation'  was  that  he  pre- 
ferred being  heir-presumptive  of  France — '  le  pauvre  homme  /' — 
which    he  was  required  to   renounce,  and  moreover  to  engage 
to  pay  an   annual   tribute   of    30  millions   of  francs;  it  may 
also  be   surmised   that   as   this   was    Napoleon's   first   experi- 
ment in  king-making^  Joseph  had  probably  no  great  faith  in  the 
stability  of  such  an  elevation.    But,  even  this  species  of  modera- 
tion was  occasional  and  transient — we  might  indeed  say  verbal 
— it  produced  no  practical  results — for  it  did  not  prevent  the 
acceptance  by  this  political  Tartuffe  of  the  crowns  of  the  Two 
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Sicilies,  and  of  Spain  cmd  the  Indies — le  pauvre  hamma !  He 
grumbled  and  trembled,  indeed,  but  submitted.  He  was  hj 
no  means  without  vanity  and  ambition — ^indeed,  these  Tolumes 
show  him  to  have  had  more  of  both  than  we  had  suspected 
him  of.  Besides,  Tappitit  vient  en  mangeant — and  although 
he  professed  to  be,  and,  no  doubt,  i^vas  often  politically  alarmed, 
and,  still  oftener,  personally  offended^  at  Napoleon's  proceed- 
ings, he  continued  to  be  his  active  accomplice  in  everything 
that  promised  to  turn  to  his  own  personal  advantage  or  aggran- 
disement; and  the  humility  with  which  he  receives,  and  the 
adulation  with  which  he  deprecates  the  Emperor's  ire  and  insults, 
exhibit  him  in  a  more  pitiable  point  of  view  than  if  he  had 
affected  no  such  scruples.  Even  puppet-kings  are  not  to  be 
made  ex  quovis  ligno,  and  though  Napoleon  constrained  all  ^ 
world — except  ourselves — ^to  call  him  *  Sire,*  he  was  but  a  ^pawn 
Sire '  after  all. 

The  editor  of  these  volumes,  we  see,  calls  himself  A.  Du 
Casse^  Aide^e^camp  of  H.LH.  Prince  jifrome  NapoUoUj  but  he 
does  not  explain  how  Jerome's  aide-de-camp  should  be  pos^ 
sessed  of  Joseph's  papers,  or  selected  to  be  Joseph  s  biographer, 
advocate,  and  editor.  We  are,  moreover,  somewhat  surpiised 
that  the  present  government,  such  jealous  gaolers  of  the  press^ 
should  have  permitted  the  ostentatious  use  of  Jerome's  name  in 
a  work  which  seems  to  us  to  be  published  in  no  very  friendly 
spirit  towards  the  branche  cadette  now  upon  the  musnud.  There 
may  be,  we  suspect,  anguille  sows  roche — some  jealousy  or  traeas' 
serie  between  the  members  of  the  family ;  and  we  cannot  read  all 
the  extravagant  flattery  of  Joseph  and  Lucien  and  tlteir  branches, 
with  which  we  have  been  recently  inundated,  without  recollect- 
ing the  jealous  complaint  of  Louis  Napolion^  now  Napoleon  III^ 
of  ^  c^e  taetique  qui  consists  h  faire  Viloge  de  tons  les  Bonaparta 
marts  pour  calomnier  plus  efficacement  les  Bonapartes  viomUsJ 
Wouters,  326.*  Indeed  we  heard,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
work,  a  rumour  that  A.  Du  Casse  was  but  a  '  prete  nom^  and 
that  the  Teal  editor  was  an  old  follower  of  Joseph's  not  at  all  in 
favour  with  the  present  Sultan  of  the  Tuiieries.  'I'his  sunaiie 
will,  we  think,  be  strongly  confirmed,  and  the  latent  editor  pretty 
clearly  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances. 

*  A  Brussels  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Wouters,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
mendacious  of  the  partizans  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  root  and  branch,  has  pnb> 
lished  a  bulky  history  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  which  is  a  corioas  tissue  of 
clumsy  and  malignant  falsehoods— but  it  has  one  redeeming  point;  it  affects  to 
give  exact  and  certified  copies  from  the  original  registers,  still  extant — as  Woutere 
represents^-in  Corsica,  of  the  births,  baptisms,  &c.,  of  the  different  members  of 
the  Buonaparte  family.  These  copies  will  in  the  sequel  turn  out  to  be  of  a  value, 
that,  we  believe,  Mr.  Wouters,  whose  zeal  is  much  greater  than  his  judgment, 
never  expected. 
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The  work  is  composed  of  three  distinct  portions :  first,  the 
editor's  own,  which  consists  in  a  kind  of  prefatory  nerratiTe,  with 
which  he  introduces  and  anticipates  each  class  of  documents; 
secondly,   an  aato-biography  by  Joseph  himself,  bringing  his 
history  down  to  his  departure  for  the  seizure  of  Naples.     These 
occupy  about  one-third  of  the  first  Yolume :  the  rest  of  the  work 
is,  and  we  suppose  will,  as  it  proceeds,  continue  to  be,  selections 
and  extracts  from  the  confidential  correspondence  between  Na- 
poleon and  Joseph,  beginning  in  May,  1795,  and  to  be  carried 
down  in  future  volumes  to   1815.     While  we  were  yet  won* 
dering  why  these  documents— evidently  the  property  of  Joseph 
— should  have  got  into  the  hands  of  Jerofivis  aide-de-camp,  we 
were  farther  surprised  by  receiving  from  Philadelphia  a  publica- 
tion, entitled  *  A  History  of  the  Last  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  by  Charles  S.  IngersoU,'  under  which 
title  the  author  introduces,  most  inappropriately  and  d  propos  de 
hottesj  a  panegyrical  history — three  hundred  pages  long— of  the 
whole  Buonaparte  family,  and  especially  of  Joseph,  with  whom, 
during  his  sojourn  in  America,  Mr.  Charles  IngersoU  seems  to 
have  been  intimate  and  on  some  occasions  confidentially  enn 
plojred  in  matters  of  business.     From   these  opportunities   he 
has  collected  and  published  such  anecdotes  of  the  Buonapartes, 
and  in  such  a  style  and  tone,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  were  derived 
directly  from  Joseph  or  from  his  immediate  society ;  and  as  an 
episode  in  this  narrative  he  gives  us  a  history  of  the  identical  docu- 
ments now  publishing  under  the  name  of  '  Du  Casse.' 

As  we  are  not  reviewing  Mr.  Ingersoll's  book,  we  must  content 
oar^lves  with  entering  our  general  protest  against  it,  as  being  in 
all  its  parts  one  of  the  grossest  masses  of  misreprssenUxtum,  to  use 
the  gentlest  term,  that  we  have  almost  ever  seen.  His  admiration 
of  all  Buonaparte's  enormities,  and,  what  is  worse,  his  palliation 
of  his  crimes,  are  but  poorly  redeemed  by  a  few  vague  common 
phases  against  his  ambition  and  wilfulness,  thrown  in  here  and 
there,  in  a  tone  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  anger ; — not  so  much 
censuring  the  criminal  means  by  which  he  obtained  his  power, 
as  regretting  the  accidental  errors  by  which  he  lost  it.  But 
though  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  accuracy  and  logic  and 
even  of  his  moral  sense  is  very  low,  we  admit  that  his  Buona- 
partist  anecdotes  are  not  wiUiout  their  historical  value.  In 
some  short  intervals  of  purblind  candour,  or  rather,  we  think, 
frcHn  inadvertence  and  ignorance  of  their  consequential  effect,  he 
gives  us  several  details  of  the  manners,  morals,  and  motives  of  the 
Buonapartes  which  refute  not  only  his  own  inferences  from  them, 
but — which  is  more  important — many  of  the  misrepresentations 

with 
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^ith  which  Napoleon  himself,  and  now  Joseph,  and  all  their  par* 
tisans  and  apologists,  have  so  long  been  and  still  are  laboorino^ 
to  poison  history  and  to  deceive  mankind.  A  critical  and  histo- 
rical examination  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  Buonaparteana  would  require, 
and  be  well  worth,  a  separate  examination ;  but  at  present  we 
must  follow  the  scent  he  has  given  us  of  Du  Casse's  papers,  whidi, 
it  turns  out,  were  very  well  known  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  and  may  have 
supplied  him  with  much  of  his  information.  He  may  p^haps 
have  been  permitted  to  see  them  while  Joseph  resided  in  America ; 
but  he  tells  us  that  after  Joseph's  death,  M.  Louis  Maillard,  for 
a  long  period  Joseph's  confidential  secretary  and  his  testamentary 
executor,  sent  or  carried,  '  by  stealth,'  to  America,  *  for  safe 
custody,'  and  delivered  into  Mr.  IngersoU's  care,  '  nearly  six*  hun- 
dred unpublished  and  most  confidential  letters  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  written  with  heart  in  hand,  calculated  to  throw  the 
greatest  light  on  Napoleon's  real  character,'  &c.  He  then  adds, 
that '  these  perfectly  unreserved  and  brotherly  confidential  letters 
— several  hundreds — in  Napoleon's  own  handwriting,  together 
with  other  unpublished  manuscripts,  among  them  a  part  of 
Joseph's  Life,  dictated  by  himself,  and  the  republican  Marshal 
Jourdan  s  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,'  were  by  his  (Mr.  Inger- 
soU's) ^  instrumentality'  put  into  seven  trunks  and  placed  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia — as  safer  than  any  private 
depository  from  fire,  theft,  or  other  accident — where  they  remained 
till,  conformably  to  Joseph's  will,  they  became  the  property  of 
his  grandson  on  his  attaining  twenty-five  years  of  age  the  18th 
of  February,  1849.' — IngersoU^  iii,  151. 

^  It  is  to  be  anxiously  hoped,'  adds  Mr.  IngersoU,  '  that  the  young 
member  of  hb  family,  to  whom  the  trust  of  their  publication  is  assigned, 
may  prove  equal  to  the  task,  above  seduction  and  temptation.' — lb.  419. 

Mr.  IngersoU,  therefore,  knew  that  the  papers  were  already 
destined,  and  of  course  selected  and  prepared  for  publication. 
The  young  member  of  the  family  to  whom  the  trust  of  publica- 
tion was  assigned,  is  Charles,  now  caUed  Prince  de  Musignano, 
the  grandson  of  Joseph  by  his  eldest  daughter  and  of  Lucien  bj 
his  eldest  son,  and,  if  it  be  true  that  *Du  Casse '  is  a  prite  nom^  it 
is  presumable  that  the  real  editor  may  be  *  M,  Maillard^  the  testa^ 
mentary  executor,'  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusted  followers 
of  Joseph.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soU had  been  employed  to  give  currency  to  the  purport  of  these 
papers  in  America ; — we  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  he  may  have 
been  at  least  permitted  to  do  so — else  we  cannot  but  think  that  his 

*  Du  Casse's  advertiseinent  annoances  eight  hundred. 
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swelling  out  bis  own  work  with  these  private  and  confidential 
communications  is  what  our  old  English  feelings  would  consider 
as  not  Terj  creditable. 

Although  the  documentary  portion  of  the  work  is  evidentlj 
selected — ^not  to  saj  garbled — for  the  professed  object  of  glori- 
fying both  Napoleon  and  Joseph,  but  more  especially  the  latter, 
it    furnishes    a   mass    of  documentary    evidence,    substantially 
genuine,  which  is   very   curious  in   itself,  and  of  considerable 
historical,  as  well  as  biographical  interest.     We   have   already 
described    the    three    portions    of    the   work.      The    editor's 
share — ^that   is   his    preliminary   notices — is,   as   yet,    of  litde 
value,  except  to  mark  the  colour  which  the  advocate  of  the  Buo* 
napartes  thinks  it  advisable  to  throw  over  his  own  documents, 
before  he   ventures   to    allow   them   io  speak    for   themselves. 
Joseph's  autobiography  is  much  in  the  same  style ;  it  is  an  elabo* 
rate  and  by  no  means  modest  attempt  to  touch  up  and  varnish  his 
own  portrait,   but  with  so   little  effect  that  it  is  much   more 
remarkable  for  what  it  does  not  tell  than  for  anything  it  does. 
It  contains  little  essential  that  was  not  anticipated  in  the  pam- 
phlet of  1833,   and,  even  before  that,  in  his  large  contribution 
to  a  compilation  published  in  1830,  under  the  title  of  ^  Les 
Erreurs  de  Bourrienney    in  which  Joseph  was  not  sparing  of  his 
own  praises.     Indeed,  nothing  is  more  meagre  of  facts  and  flatter 
in  stjle  than  this  Autobiography,  and  it  is,  in  this  latter  view,  a 
full  answer  to  M.  du  Casse,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  all  those  who  re- 
present him  as  having  some  literary  talent — it  has  none  at  all. 

But,  though  thus  insignificant  in  itself,  its  rAicences  and  its  inad- 
vertent confessions,  its  inaccuracies  and  its  untruths,  give  it  a  degree 
of  importance,  that,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Buonapartean  style  of 
dealing  with  history,  requires  some  detailed  observations  on  our 
part. 

At  the  very  outset  occurs  an  omission,  which  though  rather 
ttraDge  in  a  biography,  would  hardly  deserve  notice,  but  that  it 
has  led  to  the  development  of  some  curious  and  characteristic 
circumstances  in  the  family  story.  Joseph,  after  a  solemn  pre- 
amble, acquaints  us  that  he  was  bom  in  1768 — he  mentions  neither 
mmth  nor  day — and  this  same  silence  is  studiously,  as  it  seems, 
preserved  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  editor.  This  omission 
«et  US  on  guessing  how  so  simple  and  obvious  a  fact — one  of 
which  so  many  rojal  and  imperial  almanacks,  of  Naples,  Spain, 
and  France,  must  have  borne  testimony — should  have  been  omitted 
bj  both  the  biographer  and  the  autobiographer.  This  brought 
to  our  recollection  the  doubt  formerly  raised,  as  to  the  date  of 
Napoleon's  own  birth ;  and  this  again  led  us  to  look  into  the 
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chronology  of  the  whole  family,  and  the  result  has  been  die 
detection  of  such  an  extensive  and  complicated  series  of  fslsifi* 
cations  as  we  confidently  believe  were  never  before  attempted — 
commenced  by  Napoleon  for  a  single  object,  originally  as  inno- 
cent— or  at  least  as  venial  as  any  falsification  of  a  document  en 
be,  bat  subsequently  persisted  in,  though  diversified,  from  year 
to  year,  and  extended  from  person  to  person,  with  an  audacity 
that  seems  to  us  equally  perverse  and  wanton. 

As  this  will  occupy  more  of  our  space  than  it  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  deserve,  we  expect  to  be  asked  of  what  consequence 
it  can  be  whether  one  or  other  of  the  Buonapartes  were  bora 
a  day  sooner  or  a  day  later,  and  was  a  year  older  or  a  year 
younger  ?  We  answer  at  once,  mot  a  fig^  as  regards  the  indi* 
viduals,  but  a  great  deal  as  to  the  character  and  credit  of  the 
family.  Whatever  is  worth  telling  at  all  is  worth  telling  truly ; 
and  since  the  Buonaparte  family  have  taken*— as  we  shall  show — 
such  extraordinary  pains  to  falsify  those  dates,  it  is  a  natmal 
duty  of  historical  inquirers  to  endeavour  to  set  them  right.  But 
we  have  still  a  more  important  object — that  of  exhibiting  the 
habitual  system  of  deception  which  distinguished  Napoleon  ftvnn 
other  men  as  essentially  as  his  talents  and  successes :  and  since 
he  has  been  put  so  prominently  forward,  both  by  himself  and 
his  numerous  echoes,  as  the  historian  of  bis  own  life  and  times, 
we  are  bound  to  take  every  opportunity  of  testing  his  veracity. 

Our  readers  will  remember  (Q.  R.,  xii.,  p.  229)  that  the 
first  and  most  solemn  act  of  his  private  life,  his  marriage 
contract  with  Madame  Beauhamais,  recites  the  certificate  of  his 
birth  on  <  the  hth  of  Ftiruary^  1766' — whereas  when  he  assumed 
the  Imperial  crown,  it  was  stated  to  have  tssdcen  place  on  the 
*  Ibth  Augtut,  1769.'  Some  doubts  still  exist  even  as  to  this 
latter  date,  though  it  seems  authenticated  by  evidence,  torUtm 
andprint^^  long  before  the  date  of  his  bird^  oould  be  of  any 
importance  to  any  one--that  he  was  entered  at  the  Royal  Col* 
lege  of  Brienne,  and  received  his  first  commission  in  the  aimj 
as  'Napolione  de  Buonaparte  n4  ie  15  Ao^,  1769.'*  It  has, 
indeed,  been  suspected  that  during  bis  toate*jnMtanee^  he  might 
have  tampered  with  those  documents.  The  mstances  of  kindred 
acts  which  we  shall  produce  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  must 
no  doubt  diminish  in  some  degree  our  faith  even  in  evidences 

*  It  is  Btngnilar  that  there  should  be  also  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  birthday  of  the 
Dnke  ^  WtUington-^tJOmiAwxii  eridenoe  fixing  it  on  the  Itt  May,  1769,  (me  day 
later  than  the  date  in  the  parish  register^under  whieh  it  was  by  some  accident 
or  carelessness  misplaced.  In  fact,  be  was  born  after  twelye  o'clock  in  the  night 
between  the  dOth  April  and  1st  May. 
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that  seem  at  first  sight  bejond  Bnonaparte't  reach ;  but  on  the 
whole^  we  (not,  however^  without  hesitation)  conclode  that  his 
birthday  was,  as  he  finally  stated  it,  the  15^A  qf  AuguMt,  1769. 

Bat  then  arises  the  alternative  question,  what  could  have 
indnced  him  to  venture  on  so  gross  an  imposture  as  that  of  the 
certificate  produced  at  the  marriage  ?  This  may  be,  we  think, 
accounted  for  by  two  sufficient  motives  — one  poUticd,  the  other 
persooal.  The  Directorial  Constitution  was  then  in  its  first 
vigour.  By  that  constitution  the  members  of  the  Directory  must 
he  40  years  old,  and  those  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  at  the 
least  30.  Buonaparte  was  even  then  entertaining  ambitious 
views,  and  of  oourse  would  be  glad  to  diminish,  by  a  year  and 
a  half,  the  interval  that  separated  him  from  being  qualified  for 
those  great  offices. 

The  personal  reason  was  perhaps  still  stronger — certainly  so 
on  the  part  of  the  bride.  She  was  really  six  years  and  a  half 
older  than  the  bridegnmm,  but  by  increasing  his  age  by  eighteen 
months,  and  diminishing  hers  by  fve  years,  from  the  24th  of 
June,  1763,  probably  the  real  date,  to  the  23rd  of  June,  1767, 
the  marriage  contract  declares  both  the  parties  to  be  of  the 
age  of  28  years.  This  was  rather  a  bold  jump  on  the  lady's 
part,  for,  as  her  son  Eugene  was  then  about  16,  this  calculation 
vould  have  made  her  a  mother  at  13  years  old.  But  even  this 
did  not  satisfy  her,  for  when  she  became  Empress  she  struck  off 
another  year  and  day,  and  the  Almaoach  Imperial  places  her 
birth  on  the  24th  June,  1766,  and  so  it  remained  to  the  last 

This  affair  of  the  false  certificate  has  been  long  known,  and 
was  in  itself  so  harmless  that  we  should  not  have  thought  of 
reviving  it— though  it  is  a  prominent  incident  in  JNapoleon's 
life,  which  all  his  partizan  biographers  choose  to  forget — if  the 
lemarkable  silence  of  both  Du  Casse  and  Joseph  himself,  about 
the  birth-day  of  the  latter,  had  not  led  us  to  the  detection  of 
some  quite  unexpected  and  not  unimportant  consequences  of 
Napoleon's  original  foi^eiy. 

Our  first  examination  was  of  course  directed  to  the  series  of 
Bnonaperte's  * Aimanaehs  ImpMaux^ — historical  evidences  as 
'  inexerable  *  as  the  Moniteur,  and  even  more  official.  In  that 
for  1804,  in  which  Joseph  first  appears  as  an  ^jiUesse  Impd^ 
riale,*  and  again  in  1805,  and  again  in  1806  in  die  course  of 
which  year  he  became  King  of  Naples — it  is  stated  that  he  was 
bom  on  *  the  5th  of  February,  1768' — ^the  very  day,  month, 
and  year,  which  Napoleon  had  already  usurped  in  the  marriage 
contract  for  his  own  birth  I  This  singular  coincidence  seems  at 
first  sight  to  indicate  that  Joseph's  genuine  certificate  had  been, 
for  the  occasion,  altered  to  the  name  of  NapoUoUj  which  would 
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certainly  have  been  the  easiest  way  of  accomplishing  Napo- 
leon's then  object;  and  the  safest  too,  for  if  the  discrepancr 
should  be  subsequently  detected,  it  might  be  passed  off  as  the 
clerical  error  of  the  notary,  who,  it  would  be  said,  had  accidenialiy 
substituted  the  certificate  of  one  brother  for  that  of  the  other. 
Such  an  excuse  might  have  been  accepted  for  so  venial  a  decep- 
tion, but  it  turns  out  that  the  fiction  was  bolder  and  less  ingenious. 
The  certificate  seems  to  have  been  altogether  a  forgery,  and  no 
more  Joseph's  than  Napoleon's.  But  when,  in  1806,  Joseph's  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  of  Naples  made  his  real  birth-day  a  matter  of 
more  importance,  the  fictitious  one  of  the  5th  of  Februaryy  which 
had  served  Napoleon  for  eight  years,  and  Joseph  for  three,  most 
necessarily  be  discarded :  for,  however  willing  Joseph  as  a  mere 
Altesse  Imperiale  might  have  personally  been  to  adopt  Napoleon's 
forgery,  it  would  have  been  too  ridiculous  and  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  impose  it  upon  his  Neapolitan  subjects.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
reason  whi/  in  the  next  Almanach  Imperial  that  followed  his  acces- 
sion to  Naples  the  former  birth-day  of  the  5th  of  February  is 
discarded,  and  that  which  probably  is  the  true  one,  the  1th  cf 
January^  was  substituted ;  and  tohy  also  both  Joseph  and  his 
biographer  have  chosen  to  suppress  the  month  and  day  of  his  birth ! 
But  the  year  also  is  subject  to  very  serious  doubt.  To  be  sure 
Joseph  tells  us  distinctly  that  he  was  bom  in  1768,  and  that  is 
the  date  given  him  in  all  the  Almanachs,  but  when  we  recollect 
that  this  was  also  the  date  of  the  forged  certificate,  and  how  lonf 
he  himself  adopted,  and  how  long  the  Almanachs  repeated 
the  confessed  falsehood  of  the  day  and  the  month,  we  own  that 
his  and  their  evidence  has  no  weight  at  all  with  us.  A  better 
authority  is  the  register  of  his  birth  and  baptism  at  Corte,  given 
in  extenso  by  Wouters,  with  the  date  *  7th  Of  January,  1768 ;'  and 
this  would  be  conclusive,  if  that  document  did  not  exhibit  on  its 
face  indubitable  evidence  of  being  a  fabrication.  Of  this  there 
are  several  minor  indications,  but  there  is  one  so  gross  and  so 
conclusive,  that  we  wonder  how  it  could  have  escaped  either  the 
original  forger  or  his  copyist,  M .  Wouters — the  naming  the  child 
is  thus  stated  — ^  infantem  cui  impositum  fuit  nomen  Joseph- 
Napoleon  '  (sic),  ^  a  child  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of 
Joseph-Napoleon.'  Now  it  is  notorious  that  neither  Joseph, 
nor  any  of  the  others,  ever  assumed  the  adjunctive  name  of 
Napoleon  till  after  the  18  th  February,  1806,  when  Napoleon  gave 
his  name  to  Joseph  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  On  that  day  he 
writes  to  Joseph  to  publish  his  proclamation  dethroning  the 
Bourbon  family  of  Naples. 

'  //  faut  intiiuler  vos  actes  Joseph-NAPOLSON;  il  est  iuutile  de 
mettre  Bonaparte.' — ii«  70. 

On 
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On  this  paragraph,  which  we  copy  as  it  appears  in  the 
Tolume,  the  editor  adds — 

^  C'est  d  partir  de  ce  moment  que  la  famille  Bonaparte  changea  ce 
nom  en  celui  de  Napoleon* — ib. 

After  this,  can  we  have  a  douht  of  the  falsification  of  the 
registry  that  calls  him  in  a  Latin  document,  purporting  to  be  of 
1768,  ^  Joseph'Napoleonf 

But  we  have  abundant  evidence,  incidental,  circumstantial, 
and  from  different  sources  out  of  the  possibility  of  preconcert, 
which  yet  all  concur  in  contradicting  the  date  of  1768,  and  sug- 
gesting that  of  1766. 

1*.  Joseph's  own  inadvertent  confession,  which,  low  as  our 
estimate  may  be  of  his  accuracy,  is  entitled  to  credit,  because 
it  escaped  him  inadvertently,  and  during  the  discussion  of  a  viery 
different  matter.  Joseph  was  seriously  angry  at  Louis  Napo- 
leon's Strasbourg  expedition,  which  was  in  fact  a  personal  insult 
to  him,  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  equally  so  at  the  tame 
eagle  attempt  on  Boulogne.  This  Louis  Napoleon  strenuously 
denied,  asserting  that  his  uncle  was  so  far  from  disapproving  the 
Boulogne  affair,  that  he  declared  in  express  terms  \^propre8termes\^ 
'  If  Louis  had  apprized  me  of  his  intentions,  I  should — in  spite  of 
my  teventy-JiTe  years — have  landed  by  his  side  on  the  beach  of 
Boulogne.'— Wouters,  326. 

The  Boulogne  attempt  was  in  August,  1840,  and,  therefore,  if 
Joseph  spoke  (as  would  be  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  thd 
words)  of  his  last  birthday,  he  was  bom  in  1765,  or  if  he  referred 
more  loosely  to  his  next  birthday,  he  would  have  been  bom  in 
1766,  which  is  the  very  latest  date  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  confession  thus  recorded  and  endorsed  by  his  nephew. 

2*.  He  himself  tells  us  in  the  Autobiography  (i.  95)  that,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  army  of  Boulogne,  April, 
1804^  *  J^avais  alors  pres  de  quarante  ans.^  According  to  his 
then  professed  age  he  was  but  36  and  two  months.  Two  years 
later,  February/,  1806,  he  again  states  that  he  was  near  forty,  at 
which  age  he  had,  it  seems,  a  mind  to  stick  ;  but  even  that  would 
still  leave  his  real  birthday  in  1766.  Thus  we  have,  thrice  over, 
his  own  circumstantial  contradiction  of  the  assertion  of  the  Auto- 
biography— but  we  have  still  better  evidence  than  that  of  so  loose 
a  witness. 

3*.  Lucien,  in  the  first  page  of  his  Memoirs,  sets  out  by 
saying,  that  in  the  summer  of  1789  *  he  had  just  entered  his 
fifteenth  year,  while  Joseph,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  dff^  de 
23  flnjr/  {Mem.  du  Prince  de  Canino,  p.  1.)  Lucien  was  bom 
in  1775,  and  Joseph  therefore  in  1766.  And  this  is  clear  of  all 
doubt  as  to  broken  parts  of  a  year,  because  Lucien  carefully 
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distinguishes  his  entering^  and  Joseph's  having  aooompHsked^ 
their  fifteenth  and  twenty-third  years  respectively.  This  dates 
Joseph's  birth  in  1766. 

3nl.  In  the  continuation  of  his  Memoirs  Lucien  gives  us 
(for  a  purpose  altogether  distinct  from  any  question  of  age)  a 
letter  to  himself  from  a  very  intimate  and  attached  friend — ^Briot, 
a  deputy  in  the  Council  of  500 — dated  June  1804^  in  which 
there  is  this  passage :  ^  Yoti  know^  my  dear  Lucien^  thai  Joseph  is 
three  years  older  than  the  Emperor^  who  is  six  years  older  than 
you.^  This  statement,  made  accidentally  by  an  indifferent,  but 
thoroughly  trustworthy  witness,  would  be  of  itself  conclusive  if  it 
stood  alone,  but  we  see  it  exactly  falls  in  with  all  the  preceding 
testimony  that  Joseph  was  bom  in  1766. 

4th.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Joseph  was  the  eldest  of  thirteen 
children ;  and,  by  tracing  back  the  assigned  ages  of  the  eight 
that  eventually  survived,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  in- 
troduce five  other  births  without  placing  at  least  one  antecedent 
to  Napoleon,  which  again  would  carry  back  Joseph  to  1766. 

We  have  several  other  proofs  all  to  the  same  effect ;  but  we 
think  that  the  five  witnesses  we  have  already  produced — Joseph, 
Louis-Napoleon,  Lucien,  Briot,  and  Nature — will  suffice  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Joseph  was  bom  at  latest  on  the  7th  JaxL 
1766,  and  that  he  and  his  biographer,  and  Napoleon  and  his 
*  Almanachs  Imperiaux,'  when  they  stated  the  year  as  1768,  en 
orA  menti  comme  un  bulletin  I 

We  now  arrive  at  another  step  in  this  strange  series  of  falsi- 
fications. When  Napoleon  chose  to  abstract  two  years  bom 
Joseph's  age  in  the  Imperial  Almanacks  for  1804,  5,  and  6,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  it  would  help  the  deception  to  extend  the 
process  of  rejuvenescence  to  their  mother  also ;  and  acoordingly 
we  find,  in  the  Almanack  for  1806,  the  first  in  which  Madams 
Mhe  appears,  that  she  was  bom  on  the  24th  August  1750 — which 
would  have  been  consistent  with  the  assigned  birth  of  her  eldest 
child  on  the  5th  Febraary  1768,  when  she  would  have  been 
seventeen  years  and  five  months,  but  would  have  rendered  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  real  date,  7th  January  1766,  next  to  impos- 
sible. But  why,  when  Joseph's  birth  was  fixed  for  1768,  the 
mother's  date  of  '  24^/i  August  1750'  was  not  adhered  to,  we  can- 
not guess ;  but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  very  next  Almanack  the 
year,  months  and  day  are  all  changed,  and  that  her  birth  is  thrown 
back  to  the  ^  13^/i  January  1745 ' —  five  yean  and  six  months 
earlier  than  the  former  date.  This  was  probably  the  true  one,  for 
it  would  be  consistent  with  her  marriage  early  in  1765,  at  the 
age  of  twenty — with  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son,  Joseph,  early  in 
1766,  and  this  with  his  admission  (i.  36)  as  advocate  in  the 

court 
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ooort  of  Bastia  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  six 
months,  and  with  the  statements  of  all  the  witnesses  we  have 
produced,  and  with  all  the  piobabilities  of  the  case. 

There  is  another  instanoe,  which,  though  it  implicates  no  more 
than  Napoleon's  conmvanoe  and  laxity  in  such  matters,  deserves 
mention.     We  read,  in  the  *  Encyclclpidie  des  Gens  du  MimdSy 
published  in  Paris  in  1834,  the  following  notice  of  the  birth  of 
the  eldest  sister,  Madame  Bacciochi;*-* 

'  Marie* Anne  Elise  obtint  da  Lucien,  dmd  Me  iiait  Vaknie^  que 
I'ordre  des  dates  semit  inUtverti  en  sa  fiivenr,  et  que  dans  les  ''  AJtmor 
macks  Imperiaux'*  elle  semit  inscrite  comme  sa  eadelte.  Elle  doit  Ore 
nee  en  1773  ou  1774/ 

Now  this,  incredible  as  it  would  be  if  so  many  similar  practices 
had  not  preceded  it,  tnms  oat  to  be  probable  almost  to  certainty 
under  its  own  special  circumstances,  for,  of  the  13  children  un- 
doubtedly bom  to  Charles  and  Leiitia  Buonaparte,  one  muMy 
and  even  two  may  have  been  between  Napoleon  and  Lucien, 
and  one  of  these  was^  no  doubt,  Elise  ;  the  extreme  vanity  and 
imperious  temper  of  that  lady  are  notorious,  and  we  can  well 
conceive  her  anxiety,  on  reaching  the  critical  age  of  thirty, 
to  avail  herself  of  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  getting  lid  of 
three  or  four  years.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  of  the  Imperial  compiler  of  the  AUnanachs — but  how 
was  the  parish  registry  in  Corsica  to  be  dealt  with  ?  We  have 
just  seen  how  it  was  dealt  with  in  Joseph's  case,  and,  on  re- 
ferring again  to  Wouters  for  the  registries  of  Lucien  and  Elise, 
we  find  them  equally  suspicious.  On  the  present  face  of  the 
T^try  it  appears  that,  though  Lucien  was  born  21st  May,  1775, 
he  was  not  baptized  till  four  years  after,  and  that  he  and  Elise, 
stated  to  have  been  bom  3rd  January,  1777,  were  both  baptized 
on  the  same  day^  September,  1779,  and  in  the  parents'  private 
house. 

The  Encyclapidii s  view  of  Elise's  age  is  corroborated,  indeed 
we  might  say  confirmed,  by  another  of  Joseph's  inadvertent 
confessions,  for  he  states  (i.  26)  that  the  admission  of  Napoleon 
and  Elise,  the  one  to  Brienne,  and  the  latter  to  St  Cyr,  took  place 
at  the  same  time,  that  is,  1779,  when  Napoleon  would  be  ten, 
bat  the  girl,  acoording  to  the  imperial  reckoning,  barely  two* 
And,  finally,  Madame  Junot,  who  knew  them  all  from  infancy, 
distinctly  states  that,  in  order  of  birth,  Elise  came  between 
Napoleon  and  Lucien. 

The  following  case  is  still  more  curious,  but  it  shows  that 
Napoleon  had  not  always  the  same  delicate  consideration  for 
ladies'  feelings  that  he  extended  to  Elise.  We  have  noticed  that 
the  date  assigned  to  Josephine  would  have  made  her  a  mother  at 

twelve ; 
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twelve,  and,  therefore,  when  it  became  necessary  to  introdace 
Eugene's  age,  as  Viceroy  of  Italy,  it  was  docked  of  two  years,  so 
as  to  bring  his  birth  within  fourteen  years  of  his  mother's — 
highly  improbable,  but  still  possible  among  the  Creoles — and  so 
the  thing  went  on  for  four  or  five  years ;  but,  in  the  very  year  of 
the  divorce^  poor  Josephine  had  the  preliminary  mortificatioo 
of  seeing  her  little  supercherie  revived  and  exposed  in  the  Alina- 
nach  Imperial  by  the  alteration  of  her  son's  birthday  from  *  ne 
en  1782  '  to  ^ne  le  3  Sept.  1780,'  while  in  that  and  all  subsequent 
Almanachs  she  figured  with  her  own  false,  and  now  ridiculous 
and  disavowed,  date.  As  we  know  that  no  trick  was  too  small 
for  Buonaparte  when  he  had  a  point  to  carry,  this  was  probablj 
a  hint  that,  from  the  dread  of  further  question  and  exposure, 
might  dispose  the  unhappy  Josephine  to  submit  to  the  divorcee- 
else  it  was  wanton  cruelty. 

Thus  then,  putting  aside  all  that  is  conjectural,  we  have  shown 
from  Napoleon's  own  evidence  that  an  official  and  documentary 
falsification  of  dates  was  practised — 

1^  in  his  own  case,  from  whatever  the  real  date  was  to  5th 
February^  1768,  and  then  (as  we  shall  sfaaw  presently)  to  the 
16th  August,  and  then  finally  to  the  15th  August,  1769. 

2**  in  his  wife's  case,  from  24^A  June^  1763,  to  the  23rd  June^ 
1767,  and  finally  to  the  2^th  June,  1768. 

3®  in  his  mother's^  from  13^A  January^  1745,  to  the  24fA  Avl- 
gust,  1750,  and  back  again. 

5^  in  his  brother  Joseph's,  from  whatever  was  the  real  date  to 
the  hth  February,  and  then  to  the  hth  January,  and  then  to  the 
7th  January,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  from  1766  to  1768. 

6"  in  his  sistei-^s,  from  whatever  the  real  date  was  (probably 
1773)  to  1777. 

7^  in  his  stepson^s,  (tqm  whatever  the  real  date  was  to  Nank 
day,  blank  month  of  1782,  and  finally  to  3rd  September,  1780. 

So  far  all  this  falsification  is  of  no  other  importance  than  to 
exhibit  his  contempt  of  truth  whenever  the  most  transient  object 
was  to  be  gained,  but  here  is  a  continuance  of  the  same  system 
applied  to  matters  of  more  genera]  interest. 

Las  Cases  tells  us,  from  Napoleon's  dictation  at  St.  Helena, 
that — 

'  Nafxileon  had  never  known  a  birthday  before  the  Concordat  Hif 
patron  saint  was  in  fact  a  total  stranger  to  the  French — ^and  the  day 
of  his  feast  uncertain  everywhere ;  it  was  a  "  galanterie "  of  the 
Pope  that  fixed  his  feast  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  same  day  as  the 
birth  of  the  Emperor  and  the  signaiure  of  the  Concordat.'— Las 
Cases,  i.  132. 

It 
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It  is  true  that  no  such  saint  was  known — all  the  rest  is  false. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  false  that  the  giving  the  pseudo-saint  a 
feasUdaj  was  a  ^ galanterie* — a  spontaneous  piece  of  flattery 
from  the  Pope.  This  is  a  libel  on  poor  Pius  VII.  The  feast 
of  the  AssuMPnox — one  of  the  greatest  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Calendar — is  on  the  \hth  of  August.  It  is  morally  impossible 
that  the  Pope,  weak  and  time-serving  as  he  too  often  was,  could 
have  consented,  much  less  volunteerekl,  to  intrude  the  suppo- 
sititious saint  ftito  that  festival.  The  Pope  proved  by  his  sub- 
sequent resistance,  which  induced  Buonaparte  to  dethrone  and 
imprison  him,  that  there  were  lengths  of  com]>laisance  to  which 
he  could  not  go,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  desecration  of  the 
^  Assumption '  would  have  been  one  of  thom.  But  we  find  the 
whole  statement  contradicted  by  Buonaparte's  own  lips,  and  in 
his  own  documents.  When  he  told  the  story  to  O'Meara,  it  was 
thus : — Laughing  at  patron-saints,  *  Ah,'  said  he, — 

*"  St.  Napoleon  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me.  Poor  fellow ! 
Nobody  knew  him  before.  He  had  not  even  a  day  in  the  calendar.  I 
got  him  one,  andpersuaded  the  Pope  to  give  him  the  15th  of  August, 
my  birthday.'— O'Jf^am,  ii.  246. 

We  know  what  style  of  persuasion  Buonaparte  usually  em- 
ployed, and  how  little  spontaneous  the  poor  Pope's  galanterie 
was  likely  to  be.  But  we  need  not  discuss  probabilities  when 
we  have  indisputable  evidence  that  the  supposed  fact  is  it^ 
self  an  invention.  The  ^  Ibth  of  August '  was  970^  the  day 
originally  chosen  for  the  feast  of  St.  Napoleon.  In  the  Alma- 
nach  for  1803  we  find  indeed  that  Buonaparte  had  introduced 
St  Napoleon  into  his  calendar,  but  the  day  attributed  to  the 
new  saint  was  not  the  15th  of  August,  nor,  of  course,  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  —  but  the  16th  of  August,  where  he 
replaces  one  St.  Roch^  now  best  known  to  the  world  by  the 
portico  of  his  church  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  having  been  the 
scene  of  Buonaparte's  victory  of  the  13^A  Vendemiaire^  1796. 
Whether  there  was  any  arrih^  pensSe  in  thus  superseding 
St,  Rochj  or  any  design  of  transferring  the  church  itself  to  the 
futare  patronage  of  St  Napoleon,  we  do  not  venture  to  guess ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  it  was  '  St.  Roch,  and  not  the  *  Assumption* 
that  gave  way  to  ^  St.  Napoleon.^  Again,  in  next  year's 
calendar,  1804,  we  find  ihe  Assumption  on  the  15th  of  August, 
and  St.  Napokon  on  the  16th — and  again  the  same  in  1805.  It 
was  not  till  the  Almanach  of  1806  (published  about  the  middle 
of  that  year)  that  St.  Napoleon  was  shifted  and  promoted  to  the 
15th  of  August,  where  the  very  typographical  arrangement  is 
carious : — 

*  AoGt  >    ASSOMPTION.  S.  NAPOLifow. 

15.  Vendr.         /    Aifiriy.  bp  Concordat.' 

VOL.  XCTV.   NO.  CLXXXVIl.  Q  Si. 
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St  Napoleon  was,  like  his  votaries,  not  over-modest,  for,  after 
extinguishing  St.  Roch  for  three  years,  he  only  restores  him  on 
condition  that  he  himself  shall  stand  on  the  same  lime  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin ! 

The  placing  the  anniversary  of  the  *  Concordat '  on  the  same 
day  is  another  falsification,  ^r  which,  however,  we  can  con- 
jecture a  political  motive  The  Concordat  was  really  signed  on 
the  15th  of  JiUjfj  1801 ;  and  so  anxious  was  Buonaparte  to 
attach  his  acts  to  popular  anniversaries,  that  he  bad,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  directed  Joseph,  who  was  one  of  the  nc^gotiators, 
to  use  all  possible  despatch,  'as  he,  Napoleon,  attaches  great 
importance  ^atiache  un  grand  prix)  to  its  bearing  date  the  14^ 
of  July  (L  201).  In  consequence  of  this  mandate  the  negoti- 
ators sat  up  all  night,  but  were  unable  to  conclude  the  affair  till 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July,  the  real  date,  which  he  three 
years  after  changed  to  the  15^/i  qf  August,  His  first  anxiety  for 
the  14th  of  July  was,  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
^  the  Bastik,  with  which  event  he  was,  at  that  moment^  very 
•desirous  of  connecting  his  own  accession  to  power.  This  affords 
^another  instance  of  the  deep  schemes  for  which  such  apparentlj 
trivial  devices  were  employed.  At  a  public  celebration  of  this 
Bastile  anniversary  in  1800,  Lucien  (at  that  time  Napoleon  s 
official  organ)  pronounced  the  Government  Oration,  which  con- 
.  eluded  thus  : — 

*  The  18  Brumairs  [9th  Navemher,  1799,  Napokon's  ueurpatum 
ef  the  Consulate],  has  only  completed  the  work  of  the  14M  of  Jtdyi 
what  the  latter  destroyed  can  never  reappear — ^what  the  former  has 
.restored  can  never  again  be  destroyed.'**— jfom^evr,  I5th  July,  1800. 

Next  year,  1801,  Napoleon  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  published  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  all  that 
had  happened  between  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  and  18  Brumaire, 
1799,  was  blotted  out  from  the  annals  of  France. 

*  The  14th  of  July  consecrated  all  the  principles  of  morality,  virtue, 
•and  social  equality.  It  reconquered  from  prejudice  the  empire  of 
reason,  and  recovered  from  authority  the  power  that  it  had  abused, 
&c.  &c.  The  14th  of  July  is  separated  by  one  long  and  stormy  night, 
from  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  which  is,  we  may  say,  but  the  morrow  of 
the  former— Glory  to  thd  14th  of  July— Glory  to  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire r — Moniteur. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  at  this  early  date  Buona- 
parte had  the  throne  of  France  in  view,  and  he  probably  contem- 
plated the  simple  reconstruction  of  the  Kingdom,  such  as  it  existed 
after  the  14th  of  July  and  before  the  outrages  of  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber and  the  anarchical  constitution  of  1791.  This  was  probably 
the  reason  why,  in  1801,  he  attac^ied  a  ^  grand  pria  '  to  the  con- 
necting 
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Becdng  his  Concordat  and  his  prospectire  crown  with  the  14th 
of  July ;  but  when  step  by  step  he  had  attained,  not  a  consti- 
tutional kingship,  but  the  Imperial  despotism,  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  *  14th  of  July/ 

Long^  as  this  ehrenological  disquisition  has  been,  and  trifling 
as  any  one  instance  of  those  complicated  tricks  may  appear, 
we  trust  that  our  readers  will  see  that  they  are,  as  a  mass, 
too  considerable  and  too  characteristic  of  the  whole  Buonap- 
parte  family  to  be  omitted  from  our  notice  of  the  new  monu- 
ments which  Du  Casse,  Ingersoll,  and  Wonters  aere  so  busy 
in  erecting  to  their  fame.  Dates  are  not  only  the  landmarks  oif 
history  as  Xo  events,  but  often  as  to  motiyes  and  objects  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  express  some  surprise  that  such  misstatements  and 
mystifications  of  the  chronology  of  what  we  may  call  our  own 
times,  should  have  been  so  boldly  imposed  upon  the  world,  and 
so  easily  adopted.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  completed  the 
detection,  nor  indeed  to  have  discovered  any  more  rational  object 
for  most  of  these  tricks,  than  an  obstinate  endeavour  to  conceal 
or  colour  the  original  forgery  of  the  certificate  of  *fA«  htk  F^nruary^ 
1768  i  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  took  all  this 
complicated  trouble  for  nothing,  and  future  inquirers  may  per- 
haps be  guided  by  the  data  which  we  for  the  first  time  thus  bring 
together,  to  some  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

We  now  proceed  with  the  Autobiography.  *  Joseph,  the 
Geneal<^^t,'  who  does  not  tell  us  even  the  date  of  his  own 
birth,  is  nevertheless  very  conversant  with  a  long  line  of  illustri- 
oas  ancestors,  of  whom,  however,  his  great  modesty  would  not 
We  allowed  him  to  say  a  word  if  they  had  not  happened,  as  he 
judiciously  remarks,  '  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  ancestors  of 
his  younger  brother '  (i.  25) ;  a  feet  which  we  the  more  readily 
reproduce,  because  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  genealogical 
statement  in  which  there  seems  to  be  even  a  semblance  of  truth. 
He  thinks  it  *  a  duty  to  his  brother '  to  show  diat  the  said  an- 
cestors had,  *  ever  since  the  11th  century,  filled,  by  the  choice  of 
the  peopkj  the  highest  magistracies  in  Florence,  Parma,  Padua, 
Trcvizo,  Sarzanne,  and  Corsica  ;'  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he  refers 
ns  confidently  to  his  documentary  evidence — * pi^es  justificatives^ 
— ^where,  however,  we  find  nothing  more  than  a  few  unconnected 
and  miexplained  notes,  that  certain — or  rather  very  uncertain — 
Jameses,  Johns,  Peters,  Nicholases,  Sebastians,  and  Gabriels, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen,  with  the  common  surname  of 
Bonaparte,  are  stated  to  have  filled  municipal  oflices  in  various 
towns  in  Italy  between  the  years  1120  and  1760 :  but  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  nor  indeed  any  direct  assertion  that 
any  two  of  these  various   individuals  had  any  relationship  to 

Q  2  each 
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each  other,  or  that  any  of  them  were  *  ancestors '  to  Napoleon. 
Nay,  the  very  last  entry  of  the  series,  which  comprises  the  pretty 
important  period  of  112  years,  proves  that  ^ the  genealogist'  did 
not  know  very  exactly  who  his  own  grandfather  was  : — 

*  1648.  Sebastian  Charles,  Joseph,  SebasUen,  Joseph  Buons^HLite, 
sont  nommes  successivement  chefs  des  anciens  de  la  ville  d' Ajaccio 
depuis  1648  jusqu'en  1769. 

<  Charlesy//*  de  Vun  (Teuz  ne  en  1740,'  &c.— i.  1 10. 

What  dignity  the  family  might  derive  from  having  furnished  tiie 
corporation  of  Ajaccio  with  five  aldermen  in  120  years,  and 
whether  the  other  dozen  of  Buonapartes,  scattered  over  a  period 
of  500  years,  ever  existed  at  all,  or  were  any  otherwise  related 
to  one  another — except,  as  Madame  de  Stael  wittily  said  of  such 
pretensions  to  old  names,  du  cote  de  V alphabet — may  be  themes  for 
the  flatterers  of  the  new  empire,  as  they  were  for  those  of  the  old, 
but  with,  we  anticipate,  no  better  success.  The  ^ancient'  but— even 
if  it  were  ancient — '  ignoble  blood'  of  the  Jeromes  and  Gabriels 
and  the  other  aldermen  of  Ajaccio  could  have  added  no  illus- 
tration to  the  conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  though  it 
might  be  suspected  to  have  broken  out  a  little  in  the  husband  of 
Madame  de  BeauhamaiSf  and  the  fugitive  from  Egypt,  Moscovr, 
Leipzig,  and  Waterloo.     Napoleon  himself  affected,  in  the  sar- 
donic and  calumnious  spirit  of  all  his  St.  H  elena  conversations, 
to  sneer  at  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  having,  after  liis  marriage 
with  the  Arch~Duchess,  had  a  pedigree  made  for  him,  showing 
that  the  '  house  of  Buonaparte  had  been  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Trevise,^     This,  he  says,  he  contemptuously  rejected,  telling 
his  imperial  father-in-law   that  he  was   prouder  of  being  the 
JRodolph  of  his  race ;   and  he  over  and   over  again  boasted  to 
O'Meara  that  he  was  one  of  the   ^canaille,*     But  all  this  was 
at  St.  Helena,    where    indeed   a   well-regulated    mind    might 
have  abandoned  such  pretensions  ;   but  he  never  did;  for  though 
he   thus   associated    himself    with  the  ^  canaille '  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  revolutionary  spirit  against  the  Govern- 
ments  that   had   dethroned   him,    bis   anxiety  to  cling  to  this 
fabulous  ancestry  is  constantly  visible   (see   and  compare  Las 
Cases,  i.  107,115;  O'Meara,  i.  296),     The  complaisant  pedi- 
gree imputed   to  the  Emperor  Francis  we  totally  disbelieve. 
Where   is    it?     What   has  become   of  it?     To    be   sure,  Las 
Cases   relates   that   Napoleon   had  such  a  contempt   for   these 
thinjfs—  (though  he  was  for  ever  talking  about  them) — that  he 
would  never  look  at  these  family  parchments,  but  handed  them 
all   over  to  *  Joseph   the   genealogist.'      Very  well  I      But  we 
have  the  genealogy — the  best,  we  must  suppose,  that  Joseph 
possessed — in  the  solemn  form  of  a  ^pi^ce  Justificative,*  and  what 

do 
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do  we  find  ?  Simply  that  it  does  not  bear  out,  in  the  most  remote 
degree^  the  account  given  of  it ;  that  it  does  not  even  pretend  to 
be  a  pedigree  ;  that  it  is  no  more  the  result  of  any  heraldic  in- 
quiries than  *  M alhrouck  ^  or  Ma  Carmagnole  ;*  and  that  the  soli- 
tary mention  of  the  name  *  Trimse^  the  seat  of  the  imaginary 
sovereignty,  is,  that  500  years  ago  one  Buonaparte  was  employed 
to  make  peace  between  that  town  and  a  neighbouring  one,  but 
it  is  not  even  stated  to  which  of  them  the  supposed  negotiator 
belonged : — 

*1279.  Bonsemblant  Buonaparte  est  nomm^  pl^nipotentiaire  pour 
feire  ]a  paix  entre  Trevise  et  Padoue.' — i.  10. 

Now  a  person  sent  as  a  negotiator  would  obviously  not  be  the 
Sovereign  of  the  state,  so  that  this  p«issage  contradicts  the  fact 
for  which  it  is  cited.  But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of 
these  attempts  at  a  fabulous  pedigree. 

Joseph  is  equally  unlucky  in  his  attempts  to  exalt  the  more 
recent  condition  of  *  the  family  *  into  nobility  and  wealth.    It  would 
be  useless  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposure  of  all  the  fictions 
that  have  been  accumulated  by  vanity,  flattery,  and  fraud  on  these 
points  ;  it  will  suffice  to  state  two  admitted  facts : — First,  that 
Charles  the  father  was,  in  the  year  1779,  *dans  Tindigence;' 
and  secondly,  that  it  was  not  till  this  *  indigence '  became  the  plea 
for  soliciting  eleemosynary  education  for  his  children  in  the  royal 
schools  founded  in  France  for  the  poor  noblesse,  that  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  himself  off  as  noble  by  assuming  the  French 
feudal  prefix  of  de  before  his  patronymic,  signing  his  petition 
for  the  children's  admission  *  de  Buonaparte.*     This,  and  some 
similar  and  equally  futile  devices,  were  only  the  colourable  pre- 
texts under  which  the  influence  of  M.  de  Marbceuf,  who  had  been 
goYeraor  in  Corsica,  and  was  a  declared  protector  of  the  family, 
really  procured  the  admission  of  the  children.     M .  de  Marboeuf 
was  so  intimate  with  the  family,  that  Buonaparte  himself  con- 
fessed to  Las  Cases  (i.  117)  that  it  had  created  some   scandal 
against  Madame  Letitia,  who  was  young  and  handsome,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  M.  de  Marbceuf  had  special  reasons  for  taking 
an  interest  in  Napoleon,   This  imputation  he  very  naturally  denies, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  him ;  but  he  admits,  at  the  same 
time,  the  obligations  that  the  children  had  to  M.  de  Marbceufs 
Idndness  and  protection,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  through 
Us  influence  that  the  children  were  received  into  the  schools,  in 
'pite,  we  may  almost  say,  of  the  father's  factitious  certificates  of 
^letse. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Buonapartes  had  neither  the  rank  nor  title 
^^  nobility,  but  were  at  best  small  gentry — ^in  contradistinction 
to  being  neither  peasants  nor  artizans — gentilatres^  as  the  ^  Revue 
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Historique  de  la  Noblesse'  describes  them:  that  daas  which 
supplied  the  municipal  officers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  deigj 
of  the  very  primitive  and  equalized  state  of  Corsicaa  society. 
In  this  middle  condition  of  life  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of;  it  was  really  much  more  respectable  than  NapoleoBii,  in  his 
moments  of  moribid  candour  at  St.  Helena,  affected  to  re]Nreaent 
it  when  he  said  he  sprung  from  the  canaille.  All  that  is  dis- 
creditable is  the  vanity  and  obstinacy  with  which  the  Buona- 
partes  invented  and  clung,  and  still  cling,  to  these  idle  fables. 
while  they  pretended  to  despise  them.  We  have  already  hinted 
at  some  resemblance  between  Joseph  and  Tartixffe;  and  when 
he  talks  of  his  '  nobility '  and  of  the  acclamations  of  *  the 
people  as  he  used  to  pass  through  the  suburbs  of  Ajaccdo  pour 
visiter  nos  terres^  (i.  31),  he  reminds  us  still  more  strongly  of  that 
hypocritical  pretender — 

'  Cesjiefs  qu'a  bon  titre,  aa  pays  on  renomme ; 
£t,  tei  qu'oB  le  voit,  il  est  bien  gentdhomme  /' 

The  fiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  Buonapartes  were   just   as^ 
real  as  those  of  M.  Tartuffe. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  more  personal  points  of  the  Auto- 
biography we  find  that  the  paucity  of  dates — the  inaccuracy,  as 
we  believe,  of  most  of  those  that  are  given— and  the  natural 
obscurity  of  the  writer's  style  increased  by  his  elaborate  efforts 
to  pervert  and  mislead,  render  it  exceedingly  dull,  and  nearly 
worthless  for  any  other  historical  or  even  biographical  purpose 
than  that  of  crosS'^xamining  it,  as  the  lawyers  do  a  reluctant  and 
prevaricating  witness,  to  endeavour  to  get  at  the  truth  by  his 
inadvertencies  and  contradictions.  We  have  had  some  specunens 
of  this  already  on  the  comparatively  trivial  point  of  birthday  dates, 
— here  are  some  on  more  important  matters. 

By  a  marginal  date  added  by  the  editor  we  learn  that  in 
1786  Napoleon  received  his  commission  as  Lieutmaot  in  the 
regiment  of  La  Fere — which  is  erroneous — the  commissioa 
was  of  the  1st  of  September,  1785 ;  by  another  that  he  visited 
Corsica  an  leave  of  absence  in  1787 ;  alter  which  he  re* 
joined  his  regiment,  but  when  is  not  stated.  Two  other  mai^ 
gmal  dates  intimate  that  he  was  again  in  Corsica  in  1788  and 
1789,  probably,  though  not  so  stated,  on  leaves  of  absence;, 
but  there  is  not  after  the  latter  date  any  notice  of  his  regimental 
life,  or  any  allusion  to  his  being  a  military  man.  There  is  vt> 
mention  of  him  in  1790.  It  seems  that  he  spent  the  greater  part^ 
if  not  the  whole,  of  1791  in  Corsica ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
Joseph  describes  this  period  is  as  if  he  was  leading  the  Hfs  cfa 
civilian.  It  may  be  a  startling  inference,  but,  if  we  were  to  abide 
bg  JosepKs  evidence^   we   should   be   forced   to   conolude  that 
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Napoleon  bad  been  from  1789  to  1793  altogetber  out  of  the 
service,  as  he  certainly  was,  as  we  shall  show,  for  a  portion  of  that 
time.  We  know  alitmd^  that  his  name  continued  on  the  printed 
army-list,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  there  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  French  armies  any  other  officer  who  contrived  to 
shirk  so  completely  all  regimental  duty^  and  who  had  the  ill-luck 
to  get  into  such  a  succession  of  disagreeable  scrapes — charges  of 
desertion  and  even  of  treason — arrest,  imprisonment,  suspension, 
two  or  three  dismissals !  Such  was  the  cloudy  dawn  of  that 
resplendent  day  destined  to  end  as  darkly  as  it  began. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Libri  (first  published  as 
an  article  of  *  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mofndes*\  which  gives  a  short 
account  of  a  batch  of  early  autograph  notes  and  diaries  of  Napoleon, 
which  had  been  confided  to  Cardinal  Fescb.  In  these  is  found 
a  correspondence,  which  proves,  *what,'  says  M.  Libri,  *had 
been  before  only  vaguely  suspected,'  that  Napoleon  was  die- 
missed  the  service  in  1791,  for  having  been  absent  without  leave 
in  Conica,  and  was  early  in  1792  soliciting  the  War-office  for 
his  restoration,  which,  it  is  added,  '  he  shortly  after  obtained  at 
the  solicitation  of  several  persons/  {Lib.  15.)  It  was,  we  pre- 
sume, at  this  period  that  Bounrienne's  Memoirs  take  him  up ; 
hat  his  account  shows  that  the  affair  was  not  arranged  so  shortly 
ss  M.  Libri  believes. 

'  In  April,  1792  (says  Bourrienne),  I  arrived  in  Paris,  where  I  found 
Buonaparte ;  our  sdiool  and  college  friendship  revived  undiminished. 
I  was  not  very  well  off — he  was  in  absolote  poverty  (JTadversiie  pesait 
sur  lui).  He  was  often  quite  destitute.  We  passed  our  time  Hke  youngs 
men  of  twenty-three  do  who  have  nothing  to  do  and  very  little  money. 
He  had  even  less  than  I.  We  made  projects  and  thought  of  pro- 
fitable speculations,  such  as  hiring  houses  and  under-lettiog  them  to 
lodgers,  but  the  terms  of  the  owners  were  too  high  and  we  failed  every* 
where.  During  all  this  rather  vagabond  life  (vie  un  peu  vagabonds)  he 
^ras  soliciting  employment  {du  service)  at  the  War  Department  and  I 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  I  was  more  fortunate  on  this  occasion  than  he. 
I  was  appointed,  some  days  after  the  20di  of  June,  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Stutgard.  I  left  Paris  on  the  2nd  August — and  some  time 
^^Aer  the  10th  Buonaparte  went  to  Corsica,  and  did  not  return  till 
Vl^:— Bourrienne,  i.  52. 

This  passage  of  Bourrienne  had  long  puzzled  us.  Napoleon's, 
commission  as  captain  of  artillery  is  dated  6th  February,  1792, 
and  we  could  not  understand  how  he  could  have  been  at  ihat  crisis . 
of  the  war  absent  from  his  regiment — how  he  could  be  in  abso- 
lute want — seldom  able  to  pay  for  his  dinner,  and  forced  to  pawn 
his  watch  (li.  49) — how  he  could  have  no  resource  but  a  specu- 
lation in  letting  lodgings — how  he  could  have  been  soliciting 
«nployment  a  la  guerre — ^the  War-office — ^if  he  was  already  a 
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captain  of  artillery?  The  papers  cited  by  M.  Libri  solve  tbe 
riddle,  and  give  additional  authority  to  Bourrienne's  anecdotes  of 
tUs  period,  which  bad  been  very  much  questioned,  and  espe- 
cially, in  these  volumes  by  Joseph. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  was  in  Paris  on  the 
20th  June  and  10th  August,  1792,  and  an  eye-witness,  ^t^mcin^ 
he  says,  of  both  those  execrable  insurrections.     We  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  have  found  the  ardent,  ambitious,   dis- 
tressed, and  discontented  young  man  taking  an  active  part  in  those 
movements  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  suspicious  to  find  him,   as  be 
certainly   was,   on   the   morning    of  the    10th   August    in   the 
Carrousel,  in  the  very  focus  of  the  main  attack  on  the  chateau. 
But  we  have  Bourrienne's  evidence  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
previous   riot  of  the   20th  Jime;   and   there   is   no  reason   to 
suppose  that  he  bad  changed  it  so  suddenly  as  to  have  joined 
in    the    attack   of  the  10th  August ;  and  his   suspicious    pre- 
sence at  the  scene  of  action  is  naturally  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Bourrienne's  brother,  Fauvelet,  had  a  kind  of  brokers 
shop    which   looked   out  on   the    Carrousel,   and    from   which 
Napoleon  says  he  was  a  passive  witness  of  the  affair.     Joseph's 
account  of  the  matter,  however,  is  calculated  to  revive  the  con- 
trary suspicion.     He  says  that  Napoleon,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  wrote  to  him   (then  in  Corsica)  a  very  full  detail  of  the 
event.     He  does  not  give  us  the   letter   in  extenso ;   we  wish 
he  had ;  but  he  copies  out  from  it  a  passage  which  seems  to  us 
to  mix  Napoleon  more  personally  in  the  affair  than  as  a  mere 
tdmoin : — 

^  After  the  victory  of  the  Marseillais,  I  saw  one  of  them  on  the  point 
of  killing  a  Garde  du  corps  ;  I  said  to  him,  '^  Man  of  the  Souihj  let 
us  save  the  poor  fellow!" — "Are  you  of  the  South?'' — ^*'Yes." 
— "  Well  then,  let  us  save  him  ! "  '—i.  47. 

If  this  had  been  a  part  of  Joseph's  narrative  for  which  his 
memory  would  be  only  responsible,  we  should  not  have  noticed 
it ;  but,  being  given  as  an  extract  from  the  written  letter,  and 
given  with  all  the  typographical  m&rks  of  quotationy  it  seems  worth 
while  to  observe  that  this  actual  intervention  in  that  awfiil 
conflict  is  essentially  different  from  having  been  a  wholly 
inactive  timoin  from  Fauvelet's  window.  Nor  can  we  believe 
that  these  savage  and  bloodthirsty  *  homines  du  midi^  would 
have  been  very  likely  to  listen  to  an  unknown  young  gentleman 
who  should  have  just  stepped  out  of  a  shop  to  preach  sentimen- 
vtality  and  mercy  at  such  a  moment.  But  there  is  another  more 
.  serious  flaw  in  the  story.  Napoleon  is  made  to  say  he  saved  a 
^  Garde  du  corps,*  He  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  was 
not  then,  nor  bad  there  been  for  above  two  years,  any  such  thing: 
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as  Gardes  du  corps.  After  the  massacre  of  the  6th  October  1789 
that  devoted  corps  had  ceased  to  exist;  and,  though  an  igno- 
rant civilian  or^  provincial  might  have  misapplied  the  term 
Garde  du  corps  to  one  of  the  Swiss  Guards— the  only  guards 
massacred  on  the  10th  of  August — such  a  misnomer  was  not 
possible  in  the  case  of  a  captain  of  artillery,  who  must  have 
known  the  one  from  the  other  quite  as  distinctly  as  an  English 
officer  would  one  of  Lord  Combermere's  Life  Guards  from  one 
of  Lord  Foley's  Beef-eaters. 

But  we  may  spare  all  conjecture  on  this  particular  point,  for 
we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  Buonaparte  himself  that — whether 
he  wrote  or  Joseph  invented  the  foregoing  paragraph — it  is  essen- 
tially false.  Here  is  his  own  account,  dictated  in  St.  Helena, 
and  given  by  Las  Cases  as  his  ipsissima  verba  : — 

^  On  that  hideous  day,  the  10th  of  August,  I  was  at  Paris,  and 
lodged  in  the  Bue  di»  Mail,  near  the  Place  des  Victoires.  At  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin  and  a  rumour  that  they  were  attacking  the  Tuileries,  I 
ran  to  the  Carrousel  to  the  house  of  Fauvelet,  Bourrienne's  brother, 

who  kept  a  furniture  shop  there From  that  I  cotdd  see 

at  my  ease  all  the  details  of  the  affidr  (lajoumee).  Before  I  got  to  the 
Carrousel,  I  had  met  in  the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs  a  gttpup  of 
hideous  men,  parading  a  human  head*  on  a  pike.  Seeing  me  tolerably 
{passablement)  dressed,  and  thinking  that  I  looked  like  a  monsieur j 
they  advanced  upon  me,  to  make  me  cry  "  Vive  la  Nation ! "  which 
/  made  no  difficulty  in  doing,  as  may  be  well  believed,* — Las  CaseSy 
?.  129. 

This  is  natural  and  probable — and  his  discreet  reluctance  to 
hare  anything  to  do  with  these  people  is  obviously  inconsistent 
with  his  volunteering  so  soon  after  to  interfere  in  their  pro- 
ceedings.    He  then  proceeds  to  say  : — 

'  When  the  Palace  was  stormed  and  the  King  had  gone  to  the 
Assembly,  I  ventured  (hasardai)  to  make  my  way  into  the  garden. 
Never  since  did  any  of  my  battles  give  me  the  idea  of  so  many  corpses 
u  I  there  saw  of  the  Swiss — whether  it  was  the  narrowness  of  the  space 
or  its  being  the  first  impression  of  the  kind  I  had  yet  felt.  I  saw 
women — well-dressed  women — committing  the  most  shocking  inde- 
cencies on  those  bodies.  I  visited  all  the  cafes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  I  found  the  most  extraordinary  violence :  rage  was  in  every  heart 
and  apparent  on  every  face,  and,  though  there  was  nothing  very  particu- 
lar in  my  dress,  or  perhaps  because  my  countenance  was  more  com* 
JMsed  and  calm,  I  saw  that  I  was  looked  at  with  eyes  of  suspicion  and 
hostility! — ib. 

*  This  was  no  doubt  the  head  of  one  of  the  nine  gentlemen  massacred  early 
in  the  morning  in  the  Coor  des  FenilUns  before  a  shot  was  fired.  Their  bodies 
▼ere  carried  by  the  mob  to  the  Place  Vendome,  where  the  heads  were  cut  off  and 
^^oe  paraded  through  the  town  stuck  on  pikes.  See  Peltier^s  most  interesting 
*^i4UnndeIHxA9&i: 
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Thus  it  was  not  till  the  afFair  was  over  that  he  ^  ventured  on  * 
the  scene  of  massacre,  and — far  from  thinking  that  his  inflaence 
could  save  anybody — he  did  not  feel  himself  altogether  safe : — 
and,  in  short,  nothing  can  be  more  irreconcileable  with  the  ihe^r- 
tricBl  fanfaronnade  which  Joseph  ascribes  to  him.  We  can  only 
leave  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  judg* 
ment  of  our  readers. 

We  find  in  M.  Libri's  papers  evidence  of  two  rery  cmrioos 
circumstances  that  relate  to  this  period ;  the  first  is,  that  it 
appears  that  in  1791  Napoleon  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension 
from  Louis  XVI.  This  would  sufficiently  account  for  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  *  20th  June'  and  '  10th  August.'  Perhaps  it 
may  turn  out  that  his  absence  from  his  regiment  may  have 
arisen  from  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
emigrant  and  thus  entitled  to  some  support  from  the  royalist 
ministers.  The  second  circumstance,  still  more  curious,  may 
have  some  connexion  with  the  former ;  it  is  that  those  papers 
contain  his  original  commission  as  captain,  signed  by  the  King — 
not  dated,  as  was  always  supposed,  the  *  6th  February,  1792/  but 
the  30th  August,  with  a  note  that  he  was  to  take  rank  from  the 
5th  Femuary.  This  explains  why  he  was,  as  Bourrienne  repre- 
sents, without  employment,  on  the  pave  of  Paris,  during  the 
earlier  half  of  1792,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  how  a  commission 
from  the  King  should  bear  date  three  weeks  after  the  un* 
happy  sovereign  had  been  a  close  prisoner  in  the  T^nple. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  Napoleon  had  interest  to  get  a 
commission  which  had  been  ante-signed  in  blank  tiled  up 
in  his  favour,  with  a  reference  for  rank  to  the  date  of  his 
earlier  solicitation.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  did  not  proceed 
with  this  commission  to  join  his  regiment :  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that,  instead  of  joining  his  regiment,  he  must  have  pro- 
ceeded direct  from  Paris  for  Corsica,  where  we  find  him  early 
in  September,  and  where  he  remained  without  any  indication  <^ 
his  belonging  to  the  regular  army  for  several  months,  during 
which  period  he  was  nominated  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a  battalion 
of  National  Guards,  with  which  on  the  12th  of  February,  1793, 
he  formed  a  portion  of  an  expedition  against  Sardinia,  which 
totally  failed;  Buonaparte  and  his  corps  appear  to  hare  been 
detached  on  some  minor  branch  of  this  service,  and  not  to  hare 
fired  a  shot. 

Whether,  as  the  Libri  papers  seem  to  indicate,  Napoleon 
originally  entertained  roysdist  opinions  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  up  to  the  deposition  of  the  King  the  Buonapartes  were 
attached  both  personally  and  politically  to  Paoli,  but  they  now 
broke  with  that  true  patriot,  made  themselves  prominent  in  the 

revolutionary 
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lerolutioiiaTy  party,  and  became  decided  Jacobins,  so  much  to 
tbe  dissatisfEuition  of  their  fellow  citizens  that  in  the  spring  of 
1793  there  was  an  actual  insurrection  of  the  people  against  them^ 
followed  by  a  decree  of  banishment  by  PaoU  s  government. 
Under  this  proscription  the  whole  fEunily  left  the  island,  and 
sought  an  asylum  as  persecuted  republicans  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Marseilles,  where  they — the  mother,  Joseph,  Napoleon,, 
and  seven  younger  children — had  no  means  whatsoever  of  exist- 
ence but  rations  from  the  public  stores,  which  the  G)nventioa 
granted  to  exiled  indigent  patriots. 

It  is  now  that,  for  the  first  time  for  three  or  four  years,  Joseph 

gives  Hs  a  hint  that  Napoleon  was  still  an  officer  in  the  French 

anny,  by  telling  us  that  he  now  joined  at  Nice  the  regiment  in 

which  he  was  captain.     But  this  seems  questionable,  and  the 

same  obscurity  about  his  connexion  with  the  army  still  continues.. 

Joseph  gives  no  date  of  this  attempt  to  join  the  regiment  at ^Nice 

— ^but  if  made.  Napoleon  seems   to  have  met  with  some  diffi-* 

culty  in   being  readmitted  to    a  service  from   which    he  had 

been  so  long  sLbsent ;   for  we  find  in  the  *  Itvniraire  GenSral  de 

Na-potecfn^ — a  meagre  but  useful  cbronological  register  of  each 

days  whereabout  df  Napoleon's  life — we   find,    we  say,  in  the 

lUn^rairey  under  the  dale  of  the  26th  of  May,  1793,  that  he  had 

no  sooner  joined  his  regiment  than  he  left  it  again — '  aprh  avoir 

qaUte  son  rSffiment  a  Nice,  Bonaparte  fait  un  voyage  a  Paris  ;* 

and  in  the  jToUowing  month  it  appears  that — ^  de  retour  a  son 

corps  Bonaparte  est  employ^  dans  Tarmie  du  Gin4ral  CarteauxT 

This  journey  to  Paris  Joseph  does  not  mention,  but  both  he  and 

the  hiniraxre  assert  that  he  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  South. 

Napoleon  himself  tells  a  different   story,  and   not,   we   think,. 

the  true  one — that  he  was  sent  diredt  from  Paris  to  Toulon^ 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  joined  Carteaux'  army 

hefore  he  was  employed  at  Toulon. 

Bat  even  at  Toulon  a  strange  obscurity  seems  to  cover  ser- 
vices which  we  are  told  were  so  brilliant  The  only  mention-^ 
except  his  own — we  find  of  his  share  in  that  business  is  the 
following  paragraph  of  General  Dugonmiier's  despatch  of  the* 
sharp  action  of  the  30th  of  November,  in  the  thini  month  of  the* 


'  I  cannot  say  too  mudi  for  the  good  conduct  of  those  of  my  brothers^ 
in  anns  vsho  would  fighu  Amongst  those  who  did,  and  who  helped 
^  to  rally  the  runaways  to  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  were  the  citizens 
Buooa  Parte  commanding  the  artillery,  and  Arena  and  Cervoni  Adju* 
^t8-GeneraL'— Jfbne^eur,  nth  December ^  1793. 

Some  curious  observations  arise  out  of  this  extract  First,  the- 
c^ession  of  the  misbehaviour  of  the  French  troops  on  the  day^ 

(30th 
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(30th  of  November)  which,  through  General  O'Hara's  rashness, 
ended  so  unfortunately  for  the  English — then,  the  singularity  that 
the  only  three  officers  who  were  distinguished  by  a  better  spirit 
were  three  Corsicans — then,  the  fatality  by  which,  just  seven  years 
later,  we  find  Buonaparte  First  Consul,  and  sending  Arena,  the 
partner  in  his  first  glory,  to  the  scaffold  for  his  share  in  the  affair 
of  the  infernal  machine  (December  1800).  Cervoni  was  killed  at 
Eckmulh  in  1807.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  praise  of  Buona- 
parte was  not  for  the  scientific  operations  of  the  siege,  but  for 
an  incidental  display  of  gallantry,  the  more  creditable  to  him  as 
somewhat  out  of  the  sphere  of  a  mere  artillery  officer. 

On  the  faith  of  the  great  talents  he  has  since  displayed,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  his  artillery  services  were  as  distinguished  as 
his  gallantry  on  the  field,  but  we  repeat  that  we  have  found  no 
other  evidence  of  it  but  his  own.  Joseph's  account  is  so  short 
and  confused,  that  he  seems  to  make  himself  a  superior — certainly 
a  senior  officer  to  Napoleon.  Joseph's  story  is  that  he  was  ^  em- 
ployed as  Chef  de  bataillon  on  the  staff  at  that  siege,  where  he  was 
slightly  wounded  at  the  attack  of  Cape  Brun'  (i.  55).  This 
gloriole^  if  true,  would  be  but  a  paltry  one  in  the  ex-King ;  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  only  another  instance  of  the  small  tricks  by  which 
Napoleon  would  endeavour  to  facilitate  larger  ones.  It  turns  out 
that  in  1804,  when  Napoleon  began  to  meditate  bringing^ Joseph 
forward  as  a  more  prominent  tool,  he  thought  it  would  serve  his 
designs  to  give  him  the  military  character  which  was  the  distixH 
guishing  mark  of  the  new  empire,  and  he  accordingly  ^(wrerf  him 
into  the  army,  and  conferred  on  him  by  a  formal  decree  the  rank 
of  Colonel  of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line,  then  forming  part  of 
^  the  Army  of  England,'  which  is  really  so  curious,  such  a  much 
ado  about  nothing,  that  we  must  give  a  specimen  of  it  as  Joseph 
exhibits  it,  under  the  title  of  *  Pi^e  Justificative ;' — 

*  Brevet  de  Colonel  poub  le  Citoyew  Bdonapabte  (Joseph). 

*  Dx'tailb  de  Services.         *  Camfagnes,  Actions,  Blessures. 
*  Ne  le  5  (!)  Janvier,  1768.  *  Campagnes  de  1793  et  1794. 

El&ve  d'artillerie  en  1783.  Bless^  li^gerement  au  siege  de 

Officier  de  T^tat-major  en  1792.  Toulon.' 

Adjutant-G^n^ral.       Chef    de 

Bataillon  en  1793.'  — i.  126. 

Then  follows  the  order  for  his  reception  as  Colonel  of  the  4th  of 
the  line. 

This  decree,  besides  being  issued  as  a  kind  of  proclama- 
tion to  the  public,  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  Consul,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  was  also  announced 
by  a  special  message,  similarly  signed,  to  the  Conservatire 
Senat^  commencing  with  these  words — 

<The 
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^  The  senator  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  having  expressed  to  me  his  desire  to  share  the  perils  of  the 
army  now  encamped  on  the  shores  of  Boulogne.' — i.  122. 
And  this  communication  was  acknowledged  by  a  long  and 
disgustingly  servile  address  (given  at  full  length),  presented  to 
the  First  Consul  by  a  deputation  of  the  Senate ;  and,  finally, 
the  new  Colonel's  arrival  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  of 
England,  namely,  the  village  of  Pont  de  Brique,  near  Boulogne, 
is  promulgated  to  the  troops,  by  an  order  of  the  day  trumpetting 
the  gratitude  of  the  army  to  the  government  for  adding  to  its 
ranks  '  one  of  the  first  personages  in  the  State,'  &c.  This 
piece  of  absurd  and  abject  adulation  is  signed  ^  Soult ;'  and  the 
whole  exhibits  a  solemn  farce,  unequalled  since  Caligula  made 
his  horse  a  consul.  Well — the  whole  was  built  on  a  fiction,  as 
Joseph  himself  confesses  in  another  part  of  his  autobiography — 
where  also  he  tells  us  what  he  takes  to  be  the  motive  of  all  this 
absurd  manceuvring : — 

^  The  First  Consul  would  have  me  belong  to  the  army.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind  about  the  conspiracies 
against  his  life.  My  fraternal  affection  for  his  person,  and  his  reliance 
on  my  character  and  opinions,  left  him  no  reluctance  to  have  me  for 
his  successor,  but  he  would  have  me  become  a  military  man.  I  was 
then  near  forty ;  /  had  all  my  life  been  in  the  civil  service,  except 
for  a  few  months  of  our  first  campaign  in  Italy  [1796].  1  was  re- 
luctant to  be  a  colonel.' — i.  95. 

What  becomes  now  of  the  ostentatious  certificate  of  his  having 
been  a  Chef  de  hataillon^  and  of  ^the  campaigns  of  1793  and 
1794?'  The  'few  months'  (weehs  he  might  have  better  said) 
which  he  quotes  as  an  exception  from  his  civil  life  were  no  ex- 
ception, for  he  accompanied  his  brother  as  a  mere  civilian.  In 
fact,  if  the  former  tale  and  its  ^ pihce  justificative^  had  had  any 
reality,  Joseph  would  have  been  a  senior  officer  to  Napoleon. 
Joseph  tells  us  in  his  first  story  that  he  was  a  Chef  de  baiaillon  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon.  He  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  give  us  the 
date  of  this  supposed  commission,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time 
before  he  was  wounded,  as  he  says,  in  that  rank  at  Cape  Brun. 
Now,  the  skirmish  of  Cape  Brun  was  on  the  15th  Oct.,  1793,  and 
it  happens  oddly  enough  that  Napoleon's  own  commission  as  Chef 
de  hataillon  was  dated  four  days  later — the  19th  of  the  same 
month.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  confirms 
Joseph's  last  statement,  and  annihilates  the  first  and  its  '  pi^e 
justificative.*  We  have  before  us  the  army  list  in  the  National 
Ahnanack  for  1793-4.  This  almanack  was  made  up  to  the  6th 
December,  1793,  and  published  a  few  days  later.  In  it  we  find 
Napoleon  in  his  new  rank  of  Chefde  baiaillon^  and  we  find  Joseph 

also 
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also  in  the  same  record — \mt  where  ?  as  a  senior  Chefde  hc^aHlan  f 
as  an  Adjutant-general?  Nothing  like  it,  but  as  a  Commissary 
clerk  of  the  very  lowest  grade — an  *  adjoint '  or  supernumerary 
io  the  last  class  of  the  permanent  service.  What  crotchet  conld 
have  induced  Napoleon  to  make  the  reluctant  Joseph  a  colonel 
with  such  pomp  and  parade  we  cannot  guess,  and  perhaps 
Joseph  himself  may  have  never  known ;  for  his  notion  that  it 
was  to  prepare  him  for  being  Napoleon's  successor  in  the  Im- 
perial purple  is  too  absurd  to  have  had  any  foundation  but  in  his 
personal  vanity. 

Napoleon's  services  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  drew  upon  him  the 
notice  and  favour  of  the  Conventional  Proconsuls  that  superm> 
tended  the  siege,  and  procured  him  the  rapid  promotion  by  which 
a  captain  of  about  three  months'  date  became  during  the  siege 
a  Chefde  batdiUony  and  at  its  close,  three  months  later.  General  de 
brigade.    The  sagacious  Proconsuls  who  discovered  and  favoured 
those  dawning  talents  Joseph  carefully  enumerates.     They  were 
^  Gamarin^  SaUcetti^  Robespierre  the  yovmger,  Mieordy   Thureau^ 
^c'  (i.  55).     So  also  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon,  [in  his  long  talks 
of  his  services  at  Toulon,  acknowledges  the  favour  and  patronage 
of  Gasparin^  whom  he  even  remembered  in  his  will  {Las  Cases, 
i.  155).    But  how  has  it  happened  that  a  name  the  most  important 
and    celebrated    of  all   these  proconsular  patrons  has  escaped 
both   the   brothers  ?     Not  an   allusion  to   Barras  I     Preefulgd 
eo   ipso  quod  non  visebatur:  and,    on  the   other  hand,    in  the 
ostentatious  and  posthumous  gratitude  to  the  obscnre  Gasparin, 
we  discover  another  of  those  little  artifices,  for  which  Napo- 
leon  seems  to  have,  amongst  his  greater  qualities,  a  peculiar 
genius.      The  Gasparin  legacy  is  in  the  sM&me  disgraceful  codicil 
that  leaves  another  legacy  to  the  scoundrel  that  attempted  to 
assassinate  the    Duke   of    Wellington.      He    *  leaves   100,000 
francs  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Gasparin,  who  supported  his 
plans  for  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  who  further  protected  him  fiom 
the  ignorance  of  the  Etats-Majors '  of  Carteaux  and  Doppet, '  who 
at  first  commanded  at  the  siege.'     This  was  a  mere  pretext: 
Oasparin  died  (not,  it  seems,  with  the  army)  on  the  very  day 
(9th  or  10th  Nov.)  on  which  Doppet  took  the  command,  so  tfa^ 
Gasparin  could  not  have  protected  him  from  Doppet  and  his 
Etat'Major ;  and  if  Buonaparte's  gratitude  was  so  great,  why  yns 
it  that  during  the  long  years  of  his  toute-puissanee  as  General, 
Consul,  Emperor,  he  never  did  anything  for  •  the  sons  or  grand- 
sons'  of  Gasparin,  and  never  thought  of  him  or  them  till  be 
came  to  make  his  cynical  and  calumnious  will  at  St  Helena? 
No :  the  sole  object  was  to  conceal  the  real  obligation  to  Barras 
behind  the  fabulous  one  to  Gasparin.    The  world  however  knows 

bat 
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bat  too  well  why  any  allnsion  to  Baonaparte's  early  conneidon 
vitk    the  pxofligate  Director  became  in  after  days  so  nauseous. 
WheneYer  Napoleon  mentioned   bim,   it   was   only  with  evi- 
dent lelactance,  and  to  disclaim  all  obligation.     And  no  wonder 
— for,  although  the  patronage  of  Barras  at  Toulon,  and  even  on  the 
\Wi  VemUmiaire,  was  creditable  to  both,  it  degenerated  soon  after 
the  last  event  into  a  complaisance  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte  so 
base,  that  all  the  stnpemlous  consequences  of  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy  cannot  obliterate  the  turpitude  of  the  price  which 
was  paid  for  it.     Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  diinks  that,  ^on  his  side  of 
the  broad  Atlantic,  truth  may  be  told,  which  is  impossible  amongst 
European  parasites  and  prejudices,'  indicates  very  broadly,  we 
might  say  coarsely,  the  motive  of  a  marriage,  of  which,  as  be 
says,  cleverly  enough,  *  the  dower  was  the  Army  of  Italy,  and 
the  first  cdiild  the  battle  of  Montenotte,'  but  he  feels,  or  at  least 
expresses,  no  kind  of  disapprobation  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
match  was   made— neither  of   Buonaparte's  marrying  Barras' 
mbtress,  nor  of  the  lady's  ante-nuptial  or  post-nuptial  levity 
of  conduct^  though  he  brings  forward  some  serious  instances 
of  both. 

His  account,  however,  of  the  actual  ceremony  of  the  marriage, 
derived  evidently  fnmi  Joseph,  contains  some  points  of  curiosity. 

'  The  marriage  with  the  West  India  widow — humble  stepping-stone 
to  prodigious  prosperity — according  to  revolutionary  reforms,  was  a 
mere  civil  contract  at  a  broker^s  office,  almost  without  witnesses,  with 
no  religious  rite,  and  hardly  solemnized  at  all.  One  obscure  person 
named  Calmelet,  on  her  part,  and  a  young  officer,  scarcely  of  age, 
Barrois  [Lemarrois],  on  his,  nlone  attended,  when,  as  the  broker 
certified,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1796,  Napoleon  and  Josephine  were 
married.' — JngermUy  L  187. 

There  are  some  minor  errors  in  this  statement  which  induce 
OS  to  hope  that  Mr.  IngersoU  has  made  it  from  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  Joseph's  verbal  communicarions  to  him — for,  partizan  as 
he  is,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that,  if  he  had  the  original  certi- 
ficate before  his  eyes,  he  could  have  so  grossly  misrepresented  it 
in  the  main  points  of  his  statement ;  but  whether  the  bad  faiUi 
he  Mr.  IngersoU's  or  Joseph*s,  the  assertion  that  there  were 
almost  no  witnesses  to  the  marriage,  and  absolutely  none  but 
^Calmelet,  an  obscure  person,'  and^a  young  aide-de-camp,'  is  a 
calculated  falsehood.  There  appear  on  the  face  of  the  document 
as  witnesses  two  other  names,  not  youthsj  not  obscnre^  but  on  the 
contrary  the  two  most  eminent  personages  at  that  moment  of 
the  whole  French  republic — One,  its  first  magistrate,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Directory,  BARRAS^-the  other  the  Hero  of  the  9th 
Thermidor,  Talubn.     Our  readers  know  that  in  the  corrupt 

and 
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and  dissolute  Directorial  Court  and  society,  Madame  de  Beau- 
hamais  and  Madame  Tallien  were  the  presiding  influences ;  and 
they  will  easily  appreciate  why  all  the  biographers,  and  now  both 
Joseph  and  IngersoU,  have  fraudulently  suppressed  these  tvo 
names. 

But  besides  the  notorious  scandal  of  the  transaction,  there  was 
a  seciet  one,  if  possible  more  disgraceful,  which  rendered  the 
name  of  Barras  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  Buonapartes  and 
their  partizans.  The  Army  of  Italy  was  not  the  only  dower  of 
the  bride.  It  appears  by  the  Acte  civil. oS  the  marriage  that 
Buonaparte  was  domiciled  '  No  —  Rue  d* Anting  and  that 
Madame  de  Beauhamais  was  domiciled  ^  Rue  Chantereine,^  This 
small  hotel.  Rue  Chantereine,  has  been  hitherto  always  sup 
posed  Buoliaparte's  own;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
be  was  received  on  his  return  from  Italy,  the  City  authorities 
changed  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  it  stands  from 
Rue  Chantereine  to  Rue  de  la  Vidoire — it  turns  out  that  it  was 
Madame  de  Beauhamais '  before  her  marriage.  How  long  had 
it  been  hers  ?  How  came  she  by  it  ?  Her  husband  had  been 
guillotined  and  his  property  confiscated  just  18  months  before. 
Wouters,  the  most  unscrupulous  apologist  of  the  whole  Imperial 
race,  states,  that  '  the  Beauhamais  widow  and  children  were,  by 
additional  misfortunes,  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty  {la 
plus  profonde  mish'e)^  and  that  the  boy  was  forced  to  work  for 
his  bread  as  apprentice  to  a  joiner/  (^Wouters^  164.)  How 
then  did  this  lady,  within  a  few  months,  escape  from  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  miskre  into  the  enjoyment  of  that  celebrated  hotel  ?  The 
answer  is  but  too  obvious,  and  must  have  been  notorious  at  the 
time,  for  we  find,  in  the  publications  of  the  day,  a  statement  to 
which  we  never  before  paid  any  attention — that,  when  the  newly 
elected  Members  of  the  Directory  proceeded  to  take  up  their 
official  residence  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  Citizen 
Barras  removed  thither  from  the  house  in  tlte  Rue  Chantereine, 
in  which  he  resided  with  Madame  Beau/iamaisI  How  much 
Buonaparte  was  ashamed  of  this  part  of  the  transaction,  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  keep  his  marriage  unconnected  with  the  com- 
mand in  Italy,  is  proved  by  a  slight  but  significant  circunutance: 
— all  his  early  letters  from  Italy  to  his  wife  s^e  addressed  'a  la 
Citoyenne  BuonapartCy  chez  la  Citoyenne  Beauhamais^  Rue  Chan- 
tereine a  Paris,'  as  if  they  were  different  persons. 

This  marriafi;e,  Joseph  confesses,  was  very  unwelcome  to  him— 
as  we  may  well  suppose,  if  he  had  any  regard  for  his  brother^s 
character; — but  there  was  also  a  private  reason.  Joseph  sayt 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  his  family  from  Corsica,  and  their 
seeking  an  eleemosynary  asylum  in  Marseilles,  *  Je  ne  tardaipas 
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a  me  marier.^     His  wife  Julie  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  M. 
Nicholas    Clary,    a   respectable  shopkeeper  and   merchant,    at 
Marseilles.      There  was  one  son  afterwards  a  banker  in  Paris, 
and  five  daughters,  of  whom  Julie  was  the  fourth ;  and  D^sirSe^ 
wife   of    Bemadotte,    and  eventually   Queen    of    Sweden,    the 
youngest.      Joseph  tells  us  nothing  more  of  his  marriage  than  the 
three  or  four  words  we  have  quoted ;  and  he  leaves  us  to  guess 
how  a  ^  refugee'  just  arrived,  without  name  or  profession,  and  no 
other  means  of  existence  than  a  scanty  public  allowance,  hap-- 
pened  to  make  a  match  so  much  beyond  his  prospects.     Mr.  In- 
fsersoll  tells  us  that  he  received  with  her  a  fortune  of  about  80,000 
dollars  «=  IG.OOOil — a  sum,  large  under  any  circumstances,  but  to 
us,  we  confess,  quite  increclible,  considering  that  she  was  the  fifth 
of  six  children  of  a  father  afld  mother  still  living ;  but  that  it  was 
something  considerable  for  the  times  and  circumstances  is,  if  the 
correspondence  be  not  falsified,  proved  by  Buonaparte's  letters 
to  him.     He  looks  upon  him  as  a  man  whose  fortune  is  made: 
be  envied,  he  said,  ce  coquin  de  Joseph^  who  had  made  so  good  a 
bit ;  and  he  himself  was  looking  to  the  same  result  with  Made- 
moiselle Disirie. 

*  She  was/  says  Mr.  Ingersoll,  ^  much  handsomer  and  more  attractive 
than  her  elder  sister :  she  was  engaged  to  Napoleon.  They  had  ex- 
changed letters,  portraits,  and  other  tokens  of  love,  when  the  Clarys, 
to  escape  the  revolution^  emigrated  from  France  to  Genoa,  where 
Joseph  an4  his  wife  went  with  them.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Joseph  at 
Genoa  to  ascertain  whether  Desuee's  attachment  for  him  remained 
unaltered  ;  to  which  Joseph  answered,  disencouraging  Napoleon  by 
tiotements  of  the  royalist  and  antirevolutionary  opinions  of  Clary, 
whereupon  nis  engagement  with  Desiree  was  put  an  end  toJ — Ing,^ 
iii.  182. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  his  information 
from  Joseph,  but  whether  from  his  mistaking  Joseph,  or  Joseph's 
deceiving  him,  it  is  essentially  different  from  Joseph's  own 
account  in  the  Autobiography : — 

'  On  Napoleon's  marriage  with  the  widow  of  General  Beauhamais 
vanished  the  hope  which  my  toife  and  I  had  entertained  for  some  years 
past  of  the  marriage  of  her  younger  sister  with  my  brother  Napoleon. 
Time  and  absence  produced  a  different  result.' — i.  60. 

Our  readers  will  see  how  irreconcileable  both  as  to  facts  and 
Biotives  these  two  stories  are ;  while  the  Correspondence,  even 
in  the  imperfect  state  in  which  the  editor  chooses  to  give  it, 
contradicts  both,  and  leads  us  to  the  truth,  which  Joseph's  re- 
gard for  Napoleon,  and  perhaps  for  Desiree,  induces  him  to  slur 
over  under  the  commonplace  palliation  of  *  time  and  absence.' 
The  '  emigration '  of  the  Clarys  and  Joseph  to  Genoa,  and  Jo- 
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sepb's  proceedings  there,  are  involved  in  great  olisciiritj,  on 
which  the  Correspondence  throws  no  light ;  bat  it  proves  that  it 
was  neither  the  royalist  opinions  of  her  family,  nor  Joseph's  dis- 
suasion, as  IngersoU  says — hot  ^  time  and  absence^  as  it  suits 
Joseph  to  suggest — that  broke  off  Napoleon's  match  with 
Desiree.  The  change  was  evidently  made  by  the  Hth  VeniS^ 
jniaire^  and  the  sndden  start  which  that  event  gave  to  the  fortunea 
of  Napoleon.  Up  to  that  period  the  courtship  was  going  on,  and 
apparently  warmer  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  than  of  Desiree. 
Within  a  month  of  that  event  he  had  written  importunately  \t> 
press  for  her  decision;  in  the  month  following  we  find  her 
mentioned  but  twice,  coldly  and  in  conjunction  with  her  sister — 
as,  ^  remember  me  to  Julie  and  DMrSe^  After  that  the  *•  remem- 
brances' are  for  JuUe  alone ;  DesirdAiBB  disappeared  I  That  she 
had  refused,  or  Josqph  dissuaded,  is  contradicted  by  his  own 
statement  that  he  had  hoi)ed  for  the  match  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  marriage  with  Madame  de  Beauhamais  six  months  later. 
We  do  not  say  that  Napoleon  was  not  at  full  liberty  to  change 
his  mind,  or  that  he  had  not  his  own  sufficient  reasons  for  doing  so 
— they  are  indeed  obvious  enough ;  but  we  do  say  that  Mr.  In- 
gersoU's  and  Joseph's  accounts  of  them  are  palpable  deceptions. 
The  matter  is  of  no  consequence  eixept  as  an  additional  test  of 
the  habitual  inaccuracy  of  Joseph  and  his  echoes.  If  he  practises 
such  inconsistencies  and  subterfuges  in  details  with  which  he  was 
personally  concerned  and  in  which  the  temptation  to  distort  was 
so  comparatively  insignificant,  what  credit  is  to  be  given  his 
vague  and  unsupported  denials,  or  his  evasive  palliations,  of  those 
more  serious  charges  on  the  characters  of  both  Napoleon  and 
himself,  which  he  had  so  strong  a  personal  interest  in  concealing 
or  disguising? 

It  is  in  the  same  style  that  he  treats  the  mysterious  circum* 
stances  of  Napoleon^s  connexion  with  Robespierre,  and  his  dis* 
missal  and  imprisonment  as  a  terrorist : — 

*  After  the  9th  Thermidor,  the  Representatives  of  the  People  who 
remained  with  the  army  of  Italy  hoped  to  escape  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  connected  with  Robespierre  the  younger,  by  giving  up  to 
the  suspicion  of  the  victorious  party  the  commander  of  the  artillery 
[Napoleon],  whose  influence  over  that  representative  was  well  known. 
The  seelks  were  put  on  his  papers,  but  soon  removed.' — 36. 

Only  his  papers  sealed  up  1  Napoleon  himself  endeavonred 
at  St.  Helena  to  slur  over  this  af&ir,  but  even  there  he  admitted 
that  he  had  been  *  under  arrest  for  a  moment' — {Las  CaseSy  i.  167) 
•—but  Bourrienhe  has  preserved  the  original  warrant,  dated 
6th  August,  1794,  which  proves  the  affair  to  have  been  much 
more  serious.    Here  are  its  words  :— 

'The 
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^  The  General  of  Brigade  Buonaparte,  commanding  in  chief  the 
artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy — having  totally  lost  our  confidence  by 
conduct  more  than  suspicious,  and  above  all  by  his  recent  journey  to 
Genoa — is  temporarily  [provisoirement]  sivpended  firom  his  funetions. 
The  General-in-Chief  of  the  said  army  will  taike  care  that  he  is  arrested 
and  brought  [traduit]  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Paris/ 
— Bourrienney  i.  59. 

Nay,  we  find,  in  the  appendix  to  General  Doppet's  Memoii» 
(p.  414),  that  he  was  put  in  trans  I 

The  precise  motives  of  the  arrest  are  no  where  distinctly  ex- 
plained ;  "but  the  remonstrance  (preserved  by  Bourrienne)  which 
Buonaparte  made  against  it,  proves  that  the  real  caose  was, 
that  his  connexion  with  the  Robespierres  caused  him  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  Terrorist ;  which  we  have  no  doubt  be  wa« — for  his 
brother  Lucien — employed  by  his  influence  as  an  army  store* 
keeper  at  St.  Maximin,  was,  even  by  his  own  confession  (see  his 
Memoirs^  a  violent  one ; — ^he  called  the  little  town  Marathon^  ujdh 
christianized  his  own  name  into  Brutus^  and,  with  an  apostate 
monk,  called  in  their  Jacobin  jargon  E^aminondaSj  committed 
such  excesses,  that  after  die  9th  Thermidor  he  also  was  sent  to  gaol, 
and  had,  as  he  himself  thought,  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life. 
Napoleon's  arrest  had,  however,  bloody  consequences,  which  we 
have  never  seen  connected  with  it.  The  officer  who  actually 
executed  it,  and  who,  we  suppose,  must  have  put  him  in  irons,. 
was  the  same  Arena  just  mentioned :  between  them  grew  up  a 
Corsican  vendetta^  of  which  the  daggers  of  Bt.  Cloud  and  the 
'  mfemal  machine'  of  Rue  St.  Nicaise,  and  the  scaffolds  of  the 
Place  de  Grh)e^  were  the  successive  developments. 

Neither  Joseph  nor  Napoleon  himself  at  St  Helena  teUs  us . 
how  he  got  out  of  this  ^terrorist*  scrape;  it  is  most  probable 
that  his  release  was  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  Paris,  where  his 
patron  Barras  was  now  all»powerful.  He,  however,  was  not 
restored  to  his  command — ^and  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  gone  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  against  an  injustice,  of  which. 
Joseph  gives  us  the  following  account : — 

*  Aubry,  a  captain  of  artillery,  now  president  of  the  Military  Com-- 
mittee  of  the  Convention,  chose  {s*HaU  plu)  to  remove  him  from  the 
artillery  to  the  line,  with  the  same  rank.' — i.  67. 

This  is  a  misrepresentation  artfully  coloured  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  dates  and  circumstances.  Aubry  was  not  at  this  time 
even  in  the  Convention ;  nor  was  he  appointed  of  the  M ilitaiy 
Committee  till  the  4th  of  April,  eight  months  later  than  Buona- 
panels  arrest.  Nor  had  his  measure  any  special  relation  to 
Buonaparte ;  it  was  a  general  scheme  for  the  organization  of 
the  army,  in  which  Napoleon  was  included  with  some  hundred 
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others.  We  even  believe  that  it  did  him  a  favonr,  bj  extricatine 
him  from  the  false  position  in  which  we  shall  see  presently  he 
had  placed  himself. 

Joseph,  however,  proceeds,  and  in  all  this  he  has  the  cancur- 
rence  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena : — 

'  Napoleon  was  [in  Paris]  soliciting  his  restoration  to  the  artOlerr ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  at  Paris  dismissed  and  unemployed ;  be 
still  kept  his  ranic  and  his  full  pay  ;  he  was  borne  on  the  effective  force 
of  the  army  of  La  Yend^,  and  remained  on  leave  at  Paris  until  he 
should  be  restored  to  his  proper  line  [the  artillery].  So  vanish  all  the 
&bles  told  by  Bourrienne  and  other  dealers  in  anecdotes  [historietta] 
of  his  destitution  and  penury,  in  Paris,  at  this  period.' — ^i.  57. 

The  '  fables '  are  those  of  Joseph  and  Napoleon  themselves ; 
Bourrienne  and  the  dealers  in  anecdotes  tell  the  truth,  as  we  shall 
show  by  the  light  of  the  very  few  dates  that  the  parties— all^ 
even  Bourrienne  himself,  apologists  for  Napoleon  in  this  obscure 
transaction — afford  us.  Bourrienne  asserts  that  Napoleon,  during 
his  stay  in  Paris  at  this  period,  was  destitute  and  in  want 
Joseph  denies  it — but  is  enabled  to  do  so  only  by  another  gross 
equivocation  and  confusion  of  dates.  Let  us  examine  the  case 
by  its  documents.  It  was  on  the  6th  August,  1794 — 17  Ther- 
midor,  as  quick  as  the  fall  of  Robespierre  could  reach  him — that 
Napoleon  was  suspended  from  his  command  and  arrested;  on 
the  20th  August  he  was  procisoirement  released.  We  have  oo 
precise  data  as  to  when  or  why  he  appeared  in  Paris,  but  it 
must  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  his  release  from 
arrest ;  for  we  find  on  the  15th  September-*-not  a  month  after 
his  release — the  following  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  for  his  ahsolvte  dismissal  from  the  service : — 

M5  Sept.  1794.— The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  decrees  that 
General  Buonaparte  shall  be  struck  off  irayi)  from  the  list  of  geneial 
officers,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  proceed  to  the  duty  [in  the 
army  of  the  West]  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  The  Military 
Committee  b  directed  to  see  to  the  execution  of  this  decree.  Signed, 
Ztf  Toumeur^  Merlin^  Berlierj  Bussy ;  CamhcLcirhSj  Prendad'— 
Bour.  i.  70. 

We  repeat  that  at  this  time  Aubry  was  not  even  in  the  Con- 
vention. Here  then  commences  the  period  to  which  Bourrienne 
and  the  *  dealers  in  anecdotes '  refer,  in  which  Buonaparte  was 
on  the  pav^  of  Paris,  dismissed  t/ie  service,  and  in  the  conse- 

3uent  penury  which  they  describe,  and  which  Joseph  thus  impu- 
ently  denies,  because  he  may  have  been  for  a  few  days  in  Paris 
before  his  refusal  to  join  the  army  of  the  West  had  occasioned 
*  his  absolute  dismissal :    and  it  appears  that  he  remained  nine 
months  in  this  anomalous  condition ;  for  we  find,  by  a  letter  to 

Joseph 
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Joseph  (u  130),  that  it  was  not  till  the  24th  June  that  he  ob- 
tained to  be  again — 

*  employed  as  General  of  Brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Wegt,  bat,' 
he  adds,  ^  1  am  sick,  which  obliges  me  io  take  leave  of  absence  for  two 
or  three  months ;  when  I  liave  recovered  my  health  I  shall  see  what  I 
will  do.' — i.  130. 

The  sickness,  it  is  evident  from  the  Correspondence,  was  a  pre- 
text :  and  so  the  Government  seem  to  have  thought — for  he  was 
refused  the  leave  of  absence,  and  was  forced  to  make  at  least  a 
show  of  obedience  by  sending  his  horses  to  the  West.  But  he 
had  evidently  resolved  not  to  go,  and  he  talks  vaguely  of  receiving 
such  advureSy  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  term,  of  Joseph's 
proceedings  as  may  decide  him  whether  he  will  go  northward 
or  southward.  It  is  clear  that  Joseph's  advices  from  Genoa 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  military  prospects,  and 
he  concludes  the  same  letter  with  the  following  remarkable  ex- 
pression  of  vexation  and  despondency : — 

*  As  for  me — very  little  attached  to  life,  contemplating  it  with  no 
great  solicitude,  feeling  myself  constantly  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
one  may  feel  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  convinced  that,  wh«n 
death  is  always  at  hand  to  settle  all  one's  afiairs,  it  is  folly  to  be  uneasy 
about  anything — all  my  feelings  drive  me  to  defy  chance  and  fate  [braver 
ksort  ei  le  desiin].  If  this  continues,  my  friend,  I  shall  come  to  not 
taking  the  trouble  of  getting  out  of  the  way  if  a  waggon  was  about  to 
pass  over  me.  My  reason  is  sometimes  astonished  at  these  feelings ;  but 
it  is  the  disposition  that  the  moral  view  [spectacle  moral]  of  this  country 
aad  the  habit  of  running  risk  [V habitude  des  hasardsj  have  produced'^ 
upon  me.' — i.  142. 

Can  there  be  stronger  proof  that  he  was  in  the  utmost  vexation., 
and  anxiety,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  accomplishing  his  object 
whatever  it  was,  and  but  little  expected  what  *  le  sortet  le  destin  * 
had  in  store  for  him  ?  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  justify 
Joseph's  contradiction  of  Bourrienne's  and  Madame  Junot's  ac- 
count of  that  portion  of  time  between  his  dismissal  in  September, . 
1794,  and  his  quasi  restoration  in  June  1795. 

Before  we  leave  this  obscure  and  struggling  period  of  his  life, 
we  must  in  justice  add  that  it  seems  to  have  been  also  the  most 
amiable.  The  Correspondence  with  Joseph  is  obviously  selected 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  the  most  favourable  impres- 
sions ;  nothing  of  Joseph's  is  given,  and  of  Napoleon's  only  what 
may  show  his  strong  affection  for  his  family,  and  a  zealous 
^^lety  for  their  welfare.  It  commences  a  few  months  after 
Joseph's  marriage,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  profitable  invest- 
ment of  considerable  sums,  which  are  called,  with  very  suspicious 
emphasis,  '  la  dot  de  sa  femme ' — ^his  wife's  fortune ;  but  which, 

there.- 
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there  is  good  leascn  to  suspect,  were  in  a  much  greater  d^ree 
aided  by  the  results  of  the  ^  (pltmeurs)  missians  qfAdnUnidration^' 
in  which  Joseph  confiesses  he  had  been  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  army  in  the  South.  However  that  may  be,  we  find,  in 
the  Teiy  first  letter  of  the  correspondence,  that  Joseph  had 
passed,  within  a  very  short  period,  from  a  state  of  indigence  to 
considerable  affluence,  and  was  projecting,  it  seems,  other  speca* 
lations,  while  Napoleon  himself,  still  unemployed  in  Paris,  was 
urging  him  to  purchases  of  landed  estates. 

*  I  went  yesterday  (22  May,  1795)  to  look  at  M.  de  Moutagny's 
estate  of  Bagny.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  good  hit,  you  should 
come  and  buy  it  for  eight  millions  of  assignats  [nominally  320,000^1, 
which  you  might  do  with  60,000  francs  (about  2500/.)  of  your  wifes 
fortune :  'tis  my  desire  and  my  advice.' — i.  129. 

Then  follows  a  kind  disapprobation  of  some  unexplained  pro- 
ject or  speculation  which  Joseph  was  meditating  out  of  France: — 

^  One  does  not  find  France  in  foreign  countries.  Speculatioiis  down 
in  the  Levant  have  something  of  the  adventurer  (Courir  les  JSchelies 
Uent  un  peu  de  Vav€nturier\  or  of  a  man  who  has  his  fortune  to  seek: 
if  you  are  wise  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  it.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  you  may  have  this  estate  for  80,000  francs  (3200/.)  in  specie. 
It  was  worth  250,000  francs  (10,000/.)  before  the  revolution.'— i&. 

What  he  exactly  means  by  courir  les  Echelles  we  cannot  say ;  ordi- 
narily it  would  mean  a  speculative  voyage  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant; 
and  perhaps  Joseph  and  his  wife's  mercantile  connexions  may  have 
had  some  project  of  that  nature ;  perhaps  Joseph  may  then,  as  be 
certainly  did  soon  after,  have  thought  of  obtaining  a  Consulship 
in  the  Levant y  where  he  and  the  Clarys  might  have  found  an  asjlom 
for  their  persons  and  property  without  incurring  the  penalties  of 
emigration.  Certain  it  is,  that  about  this  time  they  all  remored 
to  Genoa,  where  Joseph  remained  till  he  joined  Napoleon  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Italy  in  1796 ;  but  what  be 
was  doing  at  Genoa,  or  how  he  escaped  the  penalties  of  emign- 
iion,  neither  the  Autobiography  nor  the  Correspondence  gives 
us  the  slightest  hint.  There  is  something  in  this  period  of 
Joseph's  life  which  he  and  his  friends  take  evident  pains  to  con- 
ceal. All  that  seems  certain  is,  that  he  was  in  those  ^  missim 
iT administration  *  making  large  sums  of  money  which  he  and  his 
brother  prudently  represented  as  portions  of  ^  his  wife's  fortune.' 
But  in  the  mean  while  the  negociations  for  estates  go  on,  and 
still  larger  sums  are  ready  for  the  object.  On  the  19th  Julj, 
1795,  Napoleon  writes — Joseph  being  now  at  Genoa — 

*  I  only  wait  your  letters  to  decide  on  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 
Nothing  tolerable  is  to  be  had  under  800,000  or  900,000  francs/— i. 
134. 

And 
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And  again,  on  the  dxA  of  September — 

*  T^estenlaj  the  estate  tbat  I  had  intended  to  buy  for  you  was  sold. 
J  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  1,500,000  francs,  but,  incredible  to 
^ajy  it  nm  up  to  nree  miUiam,* — ^i.  146. 

WTiere,  tiien,  we  ask,  could  Joseph— a  penniless  refugee  from 
Corsica  in  1793,  a  reftigee  to  Genoa  in  June,  1795 — even  *  with 
his  wife*s  fortune,'  be  enabled  to  bid  a  million  and  a  half  of 
:fraacs  (60,000/.)  for  an  estate?  How  buy  m  May,  1796,  an 
estate  in  the  department  of  Mame ;  and  before  Napoleon  had 
^sailed  fat  Egypt,  in  May,  1798,  the  magnificent  chateau  and 
estate  of  Morfontaine,  in  the  department  de  TOise?  How  are  all 
these  things  to  be  honourably  accounted  for  ? 

While  all  this  was  going  on.  Napoleon,  still  on  the  pav4  of 
Paris,*  waa  writing  the  most  affectionate  letters  to  Joseph ;  here 
is  one,  written  as  Joseph  was  about  to  set  out  for  Genoa,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  heard  a  circumstance  that  the  editor  has 
not  related : — 

^  Parisy  24th  June^  1795. — I  shall  hasten  to  execute  your  wife's 
eommiasion.  D^iree  asks  me  for  my  picture :  I  shall  have  it  done ; 
joa  will  give  it  to  her  if  she  still  wishes  for  it  when  it  arrives ;  if  not, 
yoa  will  keep  it  for  yourself.  In  whatever  circumstances  fortune  may 
place  you,  you  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  cannot  have  a  better 
firiend — one  who  is  dearer  to  you,  or  who  desires  more  sincerely  your 
happiness.  Life  is  but  a  light  dream,  which  vanishes.  If  you  should 
go,  and  that  you  think  it  is  for  any  length  of  time,  send  me  your  pic- 
ture. We  have  lived  so  many  years  together — so  closely  united — and 
you  know  better  than  anybody  how  entirely  mine  \sic\  is  devoted  to 
you.  I  feel,  in  writing  these  lines,  an  emotion  of  which  I  have  had 
few  examples  in  my  life ;  I  feel  too  well  that  it  will  be  long  before  we 
see  each  other,  and  I  cannot  continue  my  letter/ — i.  132. 

This  letter — which  seems  to  us  as  enigmatical  and  little  like 
real  feeling,  as  it  certainly  is  deficient  in  style  and  grammar — 
Joseph  valued  so  highly  that,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  he 
caused  a  facsimile  to  be  made  of  it,  on  which  are  exhibited  the 
markB  of  the  tears  which  Napoleon  shed  over  it.  The  editor  has 
not  ventured  to  relate  this  lachrymose  sentimentality — in  which 
we  confess  we  have  not  the  slightest  faith — but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  Joseph  did  exhibit  such  a  facsimile. 

There  are  two  further  observations  to  be  made  on  this  letter : 
first,  that  notwithstanding  its  desponding  tone,  it  was  written  the 
day  next  but  one  after  he  had  had  the  good  luck  to  be  replaced 
after  his  long  suspension  as  General  officer  on  the  active  list ; 

*  At  this  period  Madame  Junot  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  he  re- 
•oeiT^  '  pecnniarj  assistance  fW>m  his  excellent  brother  Joseph.'  ^  Junot,  too,  his 
^de-de-camp,  whose  tunilj  were  in  easy  circninstauces  and  made  him  remittances, 
iidped  his  less  affluent  general. — Mem.  i.  124. 

and 
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and  very  little,  if  at  all,  before  bis  employment  in  tbe  topognk- 
pbical  office  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  bad  given  him, 
as  appears  by  tbe  G>rrespondence,  both  affluence  and  influence. 

At  this  moment  the  wheel  of  Napoleon's  fortune  began  its 
wonderful  revolution,  and  the  correspondence  immediately  ex- 
hibits   a   very   lively  desire    that   his  family   and   his    friends 
should  partake  his  good  fortune.    To  those  who  were  the  original 
authors  of  that  good  fortune — tbe  representatives  Mariette,  Frtfon, 
and  Barras — he  subsequently  exhibited  mo  gratitude,  but  he  was 
now,  and  indeed  we  believe  all  through  life,  desirous  of  serring 
private  and  huimble  friends.     He  took  a  paternal  care  of  the  edur 
cation  of  Louis  and  Jerome,  got  Lucien  out  of  some  scrapes,  and 
seems  to  have  been  equally  attentive  to  the  pecuniary  comfort  of 
the  rest  of  ^  the  family.'    When  he  bounded  his  hopes  to  a  mission 
to  Turkey,  as  he  did  up  to  the  13  Vendimiaire^  his  first  thoughts, 
somewhat  arrogantly  expressed,  were  that  he  would  make  Joseph 
a  consul,  and  employ  Joseph's  two  brothers-in-law  in  his  missi<iO. 
Before  he  had   wiped  his  sword  after  that  day,  we   find  him 
dealing  out  patronage  to  his  private  friends  with  a  high  and 
liberal  hand.     In  the  night  following  the  victory  *  he  writes  to 
announce  it  to  Joseph  (still  at  Genoa) ;  and  four  days  after, 
overwhelmed  as  he  was  with  the  urgent  business  of  his  new 
position,  he  lets  him  know  that  he  has  found  time  to  look  after 
his  friends — that  he 

*  has  had  Chauvet  [a  third-class  commissariat  clerk,  a  friend  of  the 
family]  made  Commissary-in-Chief  [over  the  heads  of  nearly  the  whole 
Service].  Lucien  accompanies  Freron,  who  starts  to-night  for  Mar- 
seilles. The  letter  of  recommendation  [for  some  object  of  Joseph's] 
to  the  Spanish  Embassy  will  be  despatched  to-morrow.  As  soon  as 
the  storm  is  over  I  shall  have  Villeneuve  [Josepli's  brother-in-law, 
whom  Napoleon  had  a  few  days  before  said  could  not  aspire  even  to  be  a 
Captain  (i.  153)]  made  Colonel  of  Engineers!  Kamolino  [aCorsican 
cousin]  is  appointed  Inspector  of  Military  Carriages.  I  cannot  do 
more  than  I  am  doing  for  everybody.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend !  I  shall 
forget  nothing  that  can  serve  you  or  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  your 
life.'— i.  155. 

These  were  the  jobs  of  the  first  three  days,  and  for  Joseph's 
immediate  connexions,  and  afford  us  a  lively  proof  of  the  purity 
of  the  republican  rSffime  !  The  subsequent  letters  are  full  of  what 
he  is  doing  for  all  the  family.  He  has  sent  for  his  uncle  Fescli 
and  another  Corsican  cousin  Ormano.  When  they  arrive  they 
are  both  immediately  provided  for — *  Lucien  is  appointed  Com- 
missary to  the  Army  of  the  North.'     *  I  have  sent  from  50,000 

*  It  is  strange  enough  to  find  the  editor  misdating  this  remarkable  epoch  ia 
Napoleon's  life— the  2nd  of  October^  1795,— it  really  was  the  5th. 

to 
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to  60,000  fmncs  to  the  family — there  need  be  no  uneasiness 
about  them — they  are  abundantly  provided  for.'  (i.  15.8.) 

For  Joseph  himself  he  has  still  larger  bounties  in  store. 
Joseph  bad  been  nibbling  at  a  Qmsuhhip.  Napoleon  could  not 
see  why  he  should  wish  to  change  his  existing  position.  Nor 
do  we.  A  few  days  after  the  13  VendSmiaire,  Napoleon  apprizes 
him  that  *he  has  received  400,000  francs  (16,000/.)  on  his  ac- 
count, which  he  has  handed  over  to  Fesch ' — so  that  Joseph's 
pecuniary  affairs  must  have  been  abundantly  prosperous,  but  the 
sudden  exaltation  of  the  brother  seems  to  have  now  inspired  him 
with  desires  even  higher  than  a  Consulship.  To  some  such 
overture  Napoleon  answers  with  great  personal  affection,  but  in 
a  tone  as  if  he  were  already  Emperor  : — 

*If  you  do  not  choose  to  be  a  Consul,  come  to  Paris — ^you  shall 
choose  the  place  which  you  happen  to  like  best' — i.  159. 

'  Nothing,'  he  says  in  the  next  letter,  ^  can  equal  the  desire  I 
have  to  do  everything  that  can  make  you  happy' — but  the 
imperious  spirit  soon  shows  that  Joseph  must  be  made  happy  in 
its  way  and  not  his  own.  Napoleon  began  already  (7th  February, 
1796)  to  see  that  he  was  to  have  the  command  in  Italy  (indeed 
that  day  month  was  the  eve  of  his  marriage)^  and  he  began  to 
calculate  that  Joseph's  presence  at  Paris  might  be  inconvenient^ 
and  his  presence  at  Genoa  or  Leghorn  useful,  to  his  future  pros- 
pects, and  so  he  writes  to  him  somewhat  magisterially, 

'  You  shall  be  without  fail  named  to  the  first  Consulship  that  may 
smt  yon ;  in  the  mean  while,  remain  at  Genoa :  take  a  private  residence 
and  set  up  an  independent  establishment.  My  intention  is  that  you 
should  remain  at  Genoa — unle98  you  should  find  some  profitable  em- 
ployment at  Leghorn/ — ^i.  159. 

Napoleon's  ^  intenticn^^  in  anticipation  of  the  Italian  com- 
mand, was  that  his  brother  should  appear  as  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion ;  but  with  a  watchful  eye  to  what  is  called  the  main  chance, 
which  the  whole  family  seem  to  have  inherited  from  their  mother 
-—the  penurious  widow  of  a  spendthrift  husband — he  takes 
^easures  for  making  the  temporary  residence  at  Genoa  addi- 
tionally conducive  to  Joseph's  success  in  the  profitable  business 
— whatever  it  was — probably  supplies  for  the  army  at  Nice — in 
which  he  seems  to  have  engaged. 

Salicetti — Napoleon's  old  enemy — had  now  reconciled  himself 
to  the  government  and  to  the  General  individually,  and  was 
^niployed  as  Commissioner  of  the  Convention  with  the  army  of 
the  South.     Napoleon  writes  to  Joseph, — 

'Salicetti  will  be  anxious  to  be  useful  to  you.  He  is  now  very  well 
^isfied  with  my  proceeding  towards  him,  and  Chauvet,  the  Com- 
loinary-in-Chief,  will  employ  you  at  Genoa  in  a  way  that  will  render 

vour 
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your  residence  in  that  ^city  not  onerous  to  yowr  fortune^  nor  uadess  to 
the  service/—!.  159. 

And  yet,  when  he  himself  attained  supreme  power,  how  loud  he 
was  against  all  these  kinds  of  jobbing,  which  it  seems  were  only 
allowable  when  they  were  to  benefit  ^  the  family  I '  He  would 
allow  no  one  to  rob  but  he  and  his — 

^  Nul  n'auia  du  butin  hors  nous  et  noa  ainia* 

Here  ends  what  we  may  call  the  fraternal  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence. What  follows  is  of  a  diSerent  character.  It 
relates  altogether  to  public  affairs,  and  is  in  the  style  of  a  master 
to  the  most  obsequious  of  servants— of  a  despot  to  the  most 
timid  of  tributaries,  but  a  master  of  wonderful  sagacity,  and  a 
•despot  uniting  unlimited  power  with  the  Biost  despicable  arts. 
We  must  postpone  our  examination  of  this  more  important  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  work,  of  which  a  small  part  only  has 
jet  reached  us,  till  we  shall  have  received  the  continuation,  axid 
perhaps  the  conclusion,  which  is  promised  before  our  next 
number  shall  appear,  and  in  the  mean  while  we  shall  proceed  with 
the  sketch  of  Joseph's  Autobiography,  which  will  carry  us  on  to 
the  period  when  the  Correspondence  takes  its  new  character — diat 
is,  to  Joseph's  intrusion  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy 
he  called  Joseph  to  head-quarters ;  and  when  three  weeks  of 
rapid  victories,  crowned  with  that  of  Mondovi,  enabled  him  to 
dictate  an  armistice  to  the  Sardinian  Government,  he  seized  the 
occasion  afforded  by  his  sending  his  aide-de-camp  Junot  to 
present  22  stand  of  colours  to  the  Directory,  oiTiookingon  Joseph 
to  the  triumph,  by  despatching  him  in  the  same  post-chaise  with 
*  the  more  important  mission '  of  explaining  the  motives  of  the 
armistice.  This  fraternal  job — the  first  public  one  done  for 
Joseph^would  be  hardly  worth  notice,  but  for  two  characterbtic 
circumstances.  The  following  note,  whether  Josepb's  own,  or 
only  his  editor's,  is  a  specimen  of  the  puerile  vanity  which  pei^ 
vades  all  of  the  work  that  is  personal  to  himself: — 

^  M.  Thiers,  in  his  History,  says  that  it  was  Murat  that  brought  the 
<solouTs ;  and  he  seems  to  avoid  mentioning  the  name  of  Joseph,  who, 
however,  was  the  person  charged  with  the  more  important  mission/ 

We  doubt  that  he  had  any  such  mission — if  he  had^  it  was  only 
as  a  cloak  to  facilitate  a  little  scheme  of  hia  own,  for  we  have  the 
private  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Madame  Buonaparte,  which 
Joseph  (who  had  never  yet  seen  her,  the  Armida  whose  wand, 
4>r  rather  hand,  had  produced  such  wonderful  transfonnatioxis) 

took 
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took  witti  him  on  this  occasion  as  an  introduction  to  tiie  powerful 
JriendMhip  of  bis  new  aister-in-Unr : — 

«  Ma  dtmee  Amiej  <  Carru,  24  Apnl,  1796. 

'My  biotiier  will  deliver  you  this  letter;  I  have  the  liveliest 
^riendahip  fixr  him ;  I  hope  he  will  obtain  yoiixv — he  deserves  it.  .  .  • 
J  write  to  Bahrab  to  have  him.  appointed  Confol  in  some  port  in  Italy. 
His  wish  ia  to  live  with  lua  little  wife  at  a  distance  from  the  whirl  of 
the  busy  world  and  of  public  affiuura.  I  recommeiid  him  to  you.  .  •  • 
Junot  ^es  22  colours  to  Paris.  You  must  return  with  him — ^remem- 
ber that !'— Tom.  L,  420. 

That  the  fiiture  king  of  so  many  kingdoms  should  have  enter- 
tained views  so  moderate,  and  yet  should  have  been  unsuccessful, 
may  surprise  those  who  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see 
and  bear  of  the  boundless  power  of  Buonaparte ;  but  we  must 
leoollect  that  he  was  now  only  in  bis  dawn — but  just  above  the 
horizon^-tfaat  it  was  only  six  weeks  since  his  marriage^  and  but 
twenty,  literally  iMoenty^  days  since  he  had  taken  the  command  of 
his  army*  So  that  it  is  less  surprising  to  find  that  Joseph  did 
not  obtain  the  Consulship  than  that  he  was  able  to  employ  his 
sojourn  at  Paris  in  buying  an  estate  in  ike  neighbourhood.*  (i.  63.) 
But  the  journey  raised  him  to  notoriety.  It  procured  him,  be  says, 
an  enthusiastic  reception  from  all  the  populations  be  passed 
through,  and  in  Paris  the  most  flattering  distinctions — one  of 
these  was  of  a  singular  nature.  The  Director  Camot  gave  him 
a  congratulatory  banquet,  at  the  dose  of  which,  before  all  the 
^ests, 

^  he  unbuttoned  kis  waisteoat,  and  showed  us  the  portrait  of  Napoleon 
which  he  wore  next  his  hearty  exclaiming,  <^  Tell  your  brother  that  he 
is  ikere^  because  1  foresee  that  he  will  be  the  saviour  of  his  country,  and 
that  he  may  know  that  he  has  in  the  Directory  none  but  friends  and 
admirers." '— i.  63. 

To  those  who  reoollect  the  austere  and  inflexible  Camot's 
anterior  and  subsequent  bistcnry,  this  anecdote  will  appear  addi- 
tionally droll ;  but  we  must  say  that,  if  it  be  true,  '  le  vrai  n^est 
pas  tot/yours  oraisemblabk,^  Joseph  tells  us,  that  cm  his  return 
to  the  army  he  escorted  Madame  Buonaparte  to  head-quarters, 
but  be  does  not  tell  us^  what  it  seems  he  told  to  Mr.  Ingersoll, 
that  she  was  also 

'escorted  by  Basrrais  secretary,  Charles  Bottot,  a  young  officer  of 
whom  during  Buonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt  he  was  induced  to  become 
furiously  jealous.' — Ingersoll^  i.  189. 

•  Tbe  compilation  called  '  Errenrt  de  Bourrienne/  to  vhiefa  Joseph  was  an 
STOwed  ooatribator,  states  that  at  this  very  yisit  to  Paris,  when  we  see  that  he 
solicited  and  conld  not  obtain  an  Italian  consulship,  he  was  offered  and  nuide»tly 
Teased  the  embassy  to  Turin.     The  Autobiography  does  not  renture  to  teproduce 

But 
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But  long  before  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  indeed  veiysoon 
after  the  lady's  arrival  at  Milan,  she  began  to  give,  as  another 
Joseph  says,  *  the  worthy  man  grounds  for  great  uneasiness.' 

Joseph  was  now  attached  to  an  expedition  sent  by  Napoleon 
to  G>rsica  to  re-establish  the  French  power  in  that  island*  He 
dwells  on  the  friendly  spirit  with  which  he  was  received  by  his 
countrymen,  and  is  proud  of  having  recovered  possession  of  the 
family  residence  in  Ajaccio,  the  only  property,  it  seems,  that  the 
Buonapartes  had  in  the  island. 

After  some  months'  absence  on  this  duty  he  was  appointed 
(March  1797)  Minister  to  the  court  of  Parma,  and  soon  after 
(May  1797)  Ambassador  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  her  sister  Desiree,  and  General  Duphot,  who 
was  a  suitor  to  the  latter,  and  was  to  have  been  married  to  her  in 
a  few  days,  when  an  event  occurred  which  deranged  their  plans 
and  terminated  Joseph's  embassy.  In  the  last  days  of  December 
1797  the  partisans  of  the  French,  headed  by  some  French  inba« 
bitants,  attempted  a  revolution  in  Rome.  The  attempt  was  as  wild 
and  foolish  as  it  was  criminal,  and  easily  repulsed  by  the  Pope's 
troops  in  the  streets ;  upon  which  the  insurgents,  all  decked  in 
tricoloured  cockades,  sought — ^not  merely  an  asylum,  but  a  mili- 
tary post,  in  the  Ambassador's  palace,  whither  they  were  pur- 
sued; Joseph  and  Duphot  now  advanced  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  pretended,  of  defending  the  ^Jurisdiction*  of  the  ambassa- 
dorial residence  ;  but,  not  content  with  receiving  and  endeavoop- 
ing  to  protect  the  insurgents,  '  the  brave  Duphotj*  says  Joseph, 

*  accustomed  to  victory^  dashed  fortoard  into  the  town,'  followed  hy 
Joseph  and  others  of  the  French  embassy,  and  was  killed  by  a 
shot  from  one  of  the  soldiers.  Joseph  and  his  other  followers 
were  now  too  glad  to  make  their  escape  by  a  back  way  to  the 
palace,  where  he  found  the  insurgents  holding  out  in  one  wing  of 
the  building — the  troops  having  possessed  themselves  of  the 
other — and  the  courts  and  porch  *  deluged  with  blood  like  a  field 
of  battle,  and  covered  with  killed  and  wounded.'  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  affair  the  French  party  were  altogether  the  aggressors, 
and  Joseph's  conduct,  even  as  stated  in  his  own  long  apologeticsl 
letter,  flagrantly  culpable.  He  confesses  that,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing before  the  insurrection,  three  individuals,  all  it  seems  French, 
and  one  a  French  artist  specially  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Government  at  Paris,  waited  on  him,  apprised  him  of  the  intended 
insurrection^  and  stated 

*  they  wished  for  my  advice  to  know  whether  the  French  GovernmeDt 
would  protect  their  revolution  when  accomplished ;  I  answered,  that,  a* 
an  impartial  spectator  of  the  event,  J  should  give  my  government  a 
faithful  account  of  what  should  happen/ — ^i.  175. 

But 
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But  he  kept  their  secret,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  when  the 
revolt  broke  out  next  morning,  it  was  under  the  French  cockade 
and  the  same  leaders  who  had  visited  Joseph  the  preceding  mom- 
iik^^  and  the  first  rallying  point  was  the  French  embassy — of 
'which  they  possessed  themselves,  and  which  was  only  invaded 
by  the  police  and  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  of  both,  parties  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace  proves  the  military  use  that  the  insurgents  made  of 
the  position.  We  need  add  nothing  to  this  simple  statement, 
except  that,  when  Joseph  complains  that  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment did  not  send  troops  to  protect  his  residence,  he  chooses  U} 
forget  that  he  had  not  apprized  them  of  the  danger,  that  he  had 
at  ieast  connived  at  the  insurrection,  and  that,  when  it  broke  out, 
the  Government  could  do  nothing  better,  and  in  fact  nothing  else, 
for  his  safety  and  that  of  the  city,  than  endeavouring  to  put  it  down, 
which  is  all  that  Joseph  has  to  complain  of.  Conduct  so 
treacherous,  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  so  incompatible 
with  the  internal  safety  of  states,  rendered  Joseph's  position  in 
Rome  politically  untenable  and  personally  dangerous,  so  he  made 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Florence  and  subsequently  to  France,  with,  as  he 
says,  the  private  approbation  of  his  conduct  by  his  government, 
but  not  quite,  it  seems,  with  that  of  his  brother : — 

^  I  found,  on  my  return  to  Paris,  my  brother  Napoleon  much  annoyed 
{conirarii)  at  the  result  of  my  embassy,  and  forced  to  conclude  that 
i^lomaci^  is  a  very  uncertain  science,  &c.  &c.' — ^i.  68. 

Our  readers  may  be  surprised  at  Joseph's  or  Napoleon's  ven- 
turing to  palliate  this  scandalous  affair  as  a  diplomatic  failure ;  it 
seems,  as  Joseph  tells  his  story,  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
diplomacy  than  with  pharmacy — but  the  word  is  not  without  a 
meaning.  We  find  in  the  Correspondence  a  letter  of  confidential 
instructions  from  Napoleon  to  Joseph  with  regard  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  which  explains  the  bad  faith  of  Joseph's  statement,  and 
the  reason  why  Napoleon  was  *  contrarii^  by  the  failure  of  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  treachery  and  violence.  The  whole  correspond- 
ence from  Joseph*s  arrival  at  Rome  reveals  Napoleon's  arrogant 
resolution  to  take  every  underhand,  as  well  as  openly-insulting 
means  to  drive  the  papal  government  to  extremities,  but  the  point 
we  particularly  refer  to  is  a  passage  in  a  long  letter  of  the  29th 
September,  when  the  Pope  was  supposed  to  be  dangerously  ill : — 
'  If  the  Pope  should  be  dead,  do  all  you  possibly  can  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  another,  and  to  bring  about  a  revolution,' — i.  16.8. 
He  then  desires  him,  in  case  the  revolution  should  be  got  up,  to 
declare  *the  Boman  people  under  the  protection  of  the  French  Re^ 
public  f  and  he  instructs  him  how  to  deal  with  the  opposition 
that  might  be  expected  from  Naples ;  .but  he  adds,  ^  if  the  Pope 
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k  dead,  and  that  there  has  been  no  movement  in  Rome^  tben  that  he 
should  oppose  the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Albani/  &c  (L  16.) 
This  is  all  the  Correspondence  gives ;  but  who  can  doabt  that  it 
— besides  what  may  have  been  suppressed  (as  much  eyidentlj  has 
been) — gives  the  key  to  Joseph's  countenance  and  protectioB 
of  the  Insurrection  of  the  28th  December?  But  Napoleon 
wanted  a  Roman  insurrection,  and  Joseph  had  made  only  a 
French  one. 

Joseph  consoles  himself  for  this  fkiluie  by  stating  that  the 
Directory  not  only  expressed  the  strongest  approval  of  his  coo* 
duct,  but  also  offered  him  as  a  mark  of  approbation  the  missioii 
to  Berlin.  He  tells  us  that  he  preferred  remaining  in  Paris,  as 
representative  of  one  of  the  departments  of  Corsica  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  This  probably  agreed  with  his  own  self- 
indulgent  tastes  and  with  Napoleon's  policy  ;  for  we  are  told  that 
he  set  up  a  ^ grand  train  de  maison^ — a  large  establishment  and 
style  of  living — in  Paris,  where,  as  well  as  at  Morfontaine,  he 
laid  himself  out  to  receive  and  conciliate  all  the  most  indu* 
ential  personages  of  the  day. 

His  history  from  this  period  to  the  '  18  Brumaire  *  occupies 
but  two  or  three  pages,  and  tells  nothing  of  any  importance  or 
novelty ;  and  even  for  some  time  after  the  Consulate  he  seems  to 
have  contented  himself  with  continuing  to  play  the  Amphitryon^ 
in  which  character  he  gmvely  claims  the  merit  of  having  ^  done 
the  State  some  service.' 

^  At  this  epoch  of  our  history  I  flatter  myself  tiiat  I  rendered  some  ser- 
vice. Napoleon  wished  extremely  to  know  the  state  of  public  opinion, 
and,  having  the  greatest  reliance  on  my  fraternal  a£fection,  he  thought 
that,  having  accepted  no  official  part  in  hts  government,  I  was  the  best 
person  to  enlighten  him  on  this  point.  I  accordingly  saw  a  great  desl 
of  company,  both  in  Parb  and  in  the  country,  and,  firee  £rom  all  detaik 
of  business,  I  employed  myself  in  an  accurate  observation  and  study  of 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  various  classes  of  society.  How  often  have 
I  not  been  consulted  on  what  such  or  such  a  person,  or  such  or  such  a 
class  at  Paris,  Lyons,  or  Marseilles,  would  think  of  such  or  such  a 
measure  of  legislation  or  government !' — i.  82. 

To  this  close  imitation  of  *P.P.,  Clerk  of  this  parish^*  he 
adds, — 

'  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  the  English  police  at  this  period 
designated  me  as  V Influent^ — ^i.  82. 

We  wish  for  our  own  sakes  he  bad  told  us  where  we  could 
find  the  English  word  by  which  our  '  Police  *  designated  hinu 
But  in  truth  it  would  be  better  for  Joseph*s  personal  charac^ 
ter  to  leave  him  in  his  long-established  reputation  of  having 
been  no  worse  than  a  tool.     As  such  he  was  employed  in  the 
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negociation  of  &e  Concordat  and  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
We — who  know  that  Napoleon  prescribed,  even  to  Talleyrand, 
how  he  should  look,  in  what  tone  he  should  speak,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  room  he  should  stand  in  an  interview  with 
Lord  Whitworth  (see  Q^aart,  Rev.f  vol.  xxviii.  p.  255)  —  are  not 
surprised  that  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  the  occasion 
of  bringing  forward  the  name  of  Buonaparte  in  connexion  with 
the  two  great  objects  of  his  then  policy,  the  re-establishment  of 
religion  and  the  peace  with  England — and  this  he  might  safely 
do,  as  the  negociations  were  to  be  conducted  within  reach  of 
his  personal  directions.  That  he  had  as  real  an  affection  for 
Joseph  as  his  nature  was  capable  of  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  he  had  a  contempt  for  his  abilities,  which 
seems,  even  to  us,  somewhat  excessive ;  and  we  are  therefore 
warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  Joseph's  name^  and  not  his 
talents,  that  procured  him  the  diplomatic  employments  as  well 
as  the  higher  elevations  which  he  is  so  desirous  of  ascribing  to 
his  personal  merit. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  point,  not  only  of  the- 
Autobiography,  but,  we  may  say,  of  Napoleon's  life — the  murder 
of  the  Duke  d^Engkien;  and,  if  the  rest  of  the  work  appear  trite 
and  jejune,  there  are  some  points  in  Joseph's  account  of  this 
most  foul  assassination  that  will  astonish  our  readers  : — 

*  The  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  demands  from  me  some 
details  too  honou&abi^  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  to  be  passed  over 
in  dlaiee.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  (TEnghien  at  Vincennes  I  wa» 
k  ma  terre  de  Morfontaine.  I  was  summoned  to  Malmaison ;  I  had 
hardly  arrived  in  the  court-yard  when  Josephine  came  to  meet  me,  in 
great  trouble  \toute  imue']^  to  announce  the  event  of  the  day.* — i.  97. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  some  impossibilities  as  to  some  dates 
and  distances  which  this  statement  presents.  The  Duke 
d'Enghien  did  not  arrive  at  Vincennes  till  half-past  five  in  the 
eoetdng  of  the  20th  March,  1804.  Morfontaine  and  Malmaison 
are  about  36  miles  apart.  There  was  therefore  a  physical  im- 
possibility that  the  events  related  by  Joseph  could  have  hap* 
pened  after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  But  let  us  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  Joseph's  memory  or  veracity  has* 
fidled  him.  on  the  subordinate  points,  as  they  have  done  on 
so  many  others,  and  that,  in  fact,  Napoleon  had  summoned 
him  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  in  the  expectation  ^of 
hearing  of  the  Prince's  arrival  in  the  course  of  the  day — ^how 
was  it  that  Josephine  should  meet  him  in  the  court-yard  to 
tell  him  *  the  event  of  the  day^ — an  event  that  had  not  yet  hap- 
pened, and  that,  when  it  did  happen,  several  hours  later,  was 
kept  a  most  profound  secret  ?  But  we  pass  that  also  as  a  mere 
inaccuracy  of  expression.     Joseph  proceeds — 

^  Napoleon 
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*  Napoleon  had  consulted  Cambaceres  and  Berthier,  who  were  both 
favourable  to  the  prisoner ;  but  Josephine  said  that  she  was  afraid  of 
the  contrary  influence  of  Talleyrand,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
walking  in  the  park  with  the  Consul.  ^'  Your  brother."  she  said, 
^'  has  been  often  asking  for  you.  Make  haste  to  interrupt  this  long  cod- 
Tersation — that  lame  fellow  frightens  me  I "  When  I  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  salon,  my  brother  dismissed  Talleyrand  and  called  me  in., 
He  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  extreme  contradiction  of  opmioa 
between  the  last  two  persons  he  had  seen,  and  asked  me  mine.' — ib. 

Joseph  says  he  advised  mercy,  and  recalled  to  Xapoleon's  recol- 
lection the  kindness  which  the  Prince  de  Conde  had  shown  the 
school  of  artillery  at  Autun  when  Joseph  was  there  in  1783; 
and  he  recited  some  verses  tbat  had  been  addressed  to  that 
Prince  on  the  occasion.  The  result  of  this  worse  than  puerile 
way  of  treating  so  awful,  so  appalling  a  question  was,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  stanza — 

'^a  tear  escaped  from  the  eyelid  of  ^Xapoleon ;  and  he  told  me,  with 
a  nervous  movement  that  with  him  always  accompanied  a  generou 
thought,  ^*  His  pardon  is  in  my  heart — since  I  can  pardon  him.  BfA 
that  is  not  enough  for  me — the  grandson  of  the  Great  Conde  must 
SEBVE  IX  CUB  ARMIES.     I  feel  mysclf  strong  enough  for  that.' — lb. 

This,  for  history,  is  much  the  most  important  point  of  Joseph's 
narrative.  Our  readers  know  that  S'apoleon  himself  at  St 
Helena  and  all  his  former  apologists  have  accused  the  youi^ 
Prince  of  the  baseness  of  having  written  a  letter  to  NapoIeoB 
*  soliciting  to  he  allowed  to  serve  as  his  aide-de-camp,'  and  that 
this  letter  would  have  secured  his  pardon,  but  that  Talleyraud 
had  delayed  its  delivery  to  ensure  the  catastrophe.  This  false- 
hood was  long  ago  disproved  (Q.  R.  xxi.  p.  566)  by  reasoning  as 
strong  as  any  negative  evidence  could  be  ;  but  here  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  calumny.  The  idea  was  Buonaparte's  own— 
announced  to  Joseph,  before  there  had  been  ang  personal  emr 
munication  whatsoever  tn'th  the  Prince^  as  the  price  at  which  0iiir 
his  life  would  be  spared.  Whether  the  insultin?  propositioi 
was  made  to  him  in  the  short  inter\*al  between  his  arrival  and 
his  death,  is  not  and  probably  never  can  be  known ;  if  it  was, 
it  was  rejocteil — Napoleon  foimd  that  he  was  not  *  strong  enonji 
for  that* — the  munler  of  the  Duke's  person  was  consummated— 
that  of  his  chiracter  failed ! 

But  there  is  another  and  most  important  inference  to  be  drain 
from  all  that  is  credible  of  Joseph's  story,  of  which  he  seems 
fiuite  unconsiuous.  All  that  he  says  abi.)ut  these  various  intiff- 
##*i«jiions  for  ^  f\trth>n*  —  all  \api^»leon*s  dis|x>sitions  ^  de  fain 
gffW.fi'' — ^nay,the  *  te^xr  that  escapetl  his  eyelid' — all  these  circuiD" 
#flf:f?ji  would  be  appUi'able  only  to  the  i-ist*  of  a  prisoner  alrea^T 
jJiWined  and  an  object  of  -'^t-e — meri*y,  but    here  they  aff 
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to  a  person,  not  only  not  condemned — not  tried,  but  not 
jet  legally  accused — not  arraigned — not  examined — not  identi- 
fied— ^not  even  arrived  within  the  jurisdiction  in  which  he  was 
to  be  tried !  The  grave,  we  know,  was  dug  at  Vincennes,  before 
4e  sentence  was  pronounced — the  sentence,  we  see,  had  been 
passed  at  M almaison,  before  there  was  either  charge,  court,  or 
ealprit. 

Joseph  proceeds  to  say  that  he  returned  to  dinner  at  Morfon- 
taine  (on  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently),  in  the 
belief  that  the  Prince  was  to  be  spared,  but  that  on  returning  to 
Malmaison  next  day  he  found  Napoleon  enraged  {Jurieux)  against 
the  Count  Real  (his  Minister  of  Secret  Police),  who  influenced, 
Napoleon  said,  by  his  originally  Jacobinical  principles,  had  caused 
the  prisoner  to  be  executed  even  before  Napoleon  had  heard  of  his 
condemnation.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  execution  took  place 
before  Napoleon  could  hear  of  the  sentence,  but  that  was  only 
because  of  the  nefarious  resolution  that  execution  should  follow 
the  sentence  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no  interval.  Joseph  says  that 
he  also  at  first  blamed  Real,  but  that,  meeting  him  afterwards 
in  America,  Real  exculpated  himself  by  what  Joseph  produces 
as  a  sufficient  apology  for  both  Napoleon  and  his  minister  : — 

'  Count  Real  was  the  Counsellor  of  State  charged  with  the  police  of 
Paris,  including  Vincennes ;  it  was  to  him  that  the  despatch,  announc- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  Prince,  arrived  during  the  night.  The  clerk 
of  the  police,  who  was  sitting  up  in  the  ante-room  of  his  bedroom, 
had  already  twice  waked  him  up  for  matters  of  little  importance,  which 
had  vexed  {impatiente)  M.  lieal.  This  third  despatch  was  placed 
upon  his  chimney,  and  did  not  meet  his  eye  till  very  late  in  the  day ; 
having  opened  it,  he  hastened  to  Malmaison,  where,  however,  he  was 
anticipated  by  an  officer  of  Gendarmerie^  who  had  brought  intelligence 
both  of  the  sentence  and  its  execution,  the  commission  [court-martial] 
having  concluded,  that  since  the  Government  was  silent  there  was  no 
hope  of  mercy.  /  will  not  expatiate  on  the  regrets^  the  impatience^  the 
indignation  of  Napoleon' — i.  101. 

Now,  if  every  word  of  this  were  true,  as  it  assuredly  is  not — 
it  would  make  no  difference  whatsoever  in  the  case  ;  for  Real,  the 
Minister  of  Civil  Police,  had  officially  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  affair,  which  was  altogether  military :  court — charge — 
trial — sentence — execution — all  were  under  martial  law,  or  rather 
affected  to  be ;  for  even  the  lax  rules  of  that  law  were  scanda- 
lously disregarded,  and  the  whole  proceeding  from  first  to  last 
was,  as  M.  Dupin  justly  characterizes  it,  '  «  monument  alike 
of  ignorance  and  infamy  J  We  can  have  no  partiality  for  Real 
—the  tool  of  Danton — the  first  Public  Accuser  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary  Tribunal,    and    subsequently  the    colleague  of    those 
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monsters  Chaumette  and  HSert  as  joint  Procureurs  de  la  Com- 
mune of  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand what  should  have  induced  him  not  merely  to  accept,  but 
even  voluntarily  to  assume,  as  Joseph  describes,  any  responsi* 
bility  in  a  crime  in  which  it  seexqs  that  he  could  have  had  do 
direct  concern.  We  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
we  totallf/  disbelieve  Joseph's  personal  assertion  that  he  had  this 
story  from  Real  himself.  We  have  many  cogent  reasons  for 
this  disbelief-— one  will  suffice,  that  Napoleon,  in  the  various 
versions,  meant  as  exculpatory,  that  he  gave  of  the  matter,  never, 
that  we  recollect,  thought  of  making  Real  a  scapegoat,  or  ever 
alleged  the  delay  of  any  letter  but  the  fabulous  one  alleged  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Duke. 

Joseph  winds  up  his  long,  incoherent,  contradictory,  and 
utterly  futile  apology  for  this  enormous  crime,  by  a  phrase  which, 
even  from  the  pen  of  a  Buonaparte,  surprised  us : — 

^  Napoleon   nsvcr  shone  with  a  more  briluant  Glokt 

THAN  on  this  SAD  AND  GAULMITODS  OCCASION.' — 1.  100. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  Joseph's  own  share  in  this  terrible 
affair.  He  adds  a  peculiarity  that  enables  us  to  convict  him  of 
the  most  deliberate  falsehood.  We  have  seen  that,  having  been 
summoned  and  consulted  by  Napoleon  on  the  day  of  the  Prince's 
incarceration  at  Vincennes,  he  returned  to  dinner  at  Morfontame, 
where  he  had  a  large  party,  including  some  distinguished  names 
of  the  old  noblesse ;  and,  with  the  invidious  object  of  exhibit- 
ing such  guests  as  making  light  of  the  danger  of  the  unhappr 
Prince,  he  gives  us  the  following  narrative : — 

'I  returned  to  Morfbntaine:  my  guests  were  already  at  table; 
I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  M.  Mat- 
thieu  de  Montmorency  on  her  left.  On  my  assuring  Madame  de 
Stael  of  the  intention  of  the  First  Consul  to  pardon  (Jaire  grace)  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Cond^,  she  replied  with  this  woman's  phrase 
ipropos  defemme),  ''  Ah  1  so  much  the  better,  else  we  should  loee  the 
company  of  our  friend  Matthieu."  (Ah  I  tani  mieux ;  s*ti  en  elait 
atUrement  nous  ne  verrions  plus  id  MaUhieu.)  M.  de  C. . . .  B. . ., 
who  had  not  emigrated,  said  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  ^^  TNliat,  then, 
shall  the  Bourbons  be  allowed  to  make  such  conspiracies  with  impunity? 
The  First  Consul  is  much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  the  noblesse  who 
have  not  emigrated,  and  particularly  the  noblesse  historique,  take  anv 
great  interest  in  the  Bourbons :  see  how  they  treated  Biron  and  my  own 
ancestor  (aieul),  and  so  many  others."  And  then,  calling  with  a  loud 
voice  to  tlie  Comte  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  who  was  one  of  my  gtiests, 
*'  Tonnerre,  Tonnerre !  "  he  cited  him  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.' — i.  98. 

We  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  explaining  to  our  readers  the 
peculiar  malignity  with  which  Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  Mont- 
morency 
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morencj  are  mixed  up  in  the  cruel  frivolity  and   indifference 

exhibited  on  this  occafiion ;  but  it  is  nunre  important  to  expose 

the  fraud  with  which  Joseph  endeavours  to  represent  two  of  the 

ancient  historical  noblesse   of  France  as   approving — the  one 

loudly^  the  other  tacitlj — this  atrocity.     And  it  is  certainly  very 

singular  that  the  two  names  lie  introduces  should  have  been  those 

of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  deplored  victims  of  the 

earlier  revolution.    We  presume  that  M.  C  .  .  .  B  .  .  .  means  M. 

Cossi'Brisae,  a  name  honoured  by  the  loyalty  and  gallantry  of 

the  venerable  Duke  of  Cosse-Brisac,  massacred  at  Versailles  in  the 

fatal  days  of  September.    He  left  no  son — but  a  distant  relation, 

calling  himself  at  first  Citoyen  and  afterwards  Comte  de  Cosse* 

Brisac,  had  degraded  '  a  name  illustrious  till  it  was  his,'  by  his 

servility  to  the  Buonapartes,  and  by  descending  even  so  low  as  to 

accept  an  office  in  the  household  of  Madame  Mere  ;  if  this  was  the 

person  meant  by  *  M.  C  .  .  .  B  .  .  ./  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 

the  sentiments  Joseph  attributes  to  him.     In  the  same  way  his 

ISIonsieur  de  Clermont^  Tonnerre^  a  cousin,  we  know  not  how  near, 

of  that  amiable  and  able  Count  dc  Clermont-Tonnerre,  massacred 

on    the    10th    of   August — who   was    not   ashamed    to    attach 

himself  in  a  very  inferior  rank  to  the  service  of  Joseph  himself. 

These  are  the  specimens  of  the  old  historic  noblesse  whom  Joseph 

cites  as  countenancing  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ! 

We  must  now  beg  our  readers  to  observe  the  minute  accuracy 
of  Joseph's  recollection  of  the  whole  scene :  he  remembers  who 
sat  on  Madame  de  StaeVs  right  and  left — the  *  woman's  sneer ' 
with  which  she  pointed  out  the  only  inconvenience  that  she  could 
apprehend  from  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  nay,  he 
recollects  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  style  of  address  in  which 
M.  de  C  .  .  B  .  .  appealed  to  M.  de  Clermont-Tonnerre.  But 
mark  the  fact — Madame  de  Stael  was  not  then  in  France.  She 
bad  been  exiled  some  months  before,  by  a  violence  as  despotic, 
though  not  so  bloody,  as  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Engiiien. 
It  was  at  Berlin,  whither  she  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge,  that 
she  first  heard  of  this  terrible  atrocity ;  and  she  herself,  in  her 
work  of  *  Dix  AnnSes  d^Exile^^  tells  us  how  she  heard  it.  The 
19th  chapter  of  that  work  is  headed  '  Murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien/     And  it  proceeds : — 

*  I  resided  at  Berlm,  on  the  Quay  of  the  river  Spree.  My  apartment 
was  on  the  ground-floor.  One  momine:  at  eight  o'clock  my  servants 
woke  me  to  say  that  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  was  on  horseback  at  my 
window  and  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Very  much  astonished  at  so  early 
a  Tiait,  I  hastened  to  get  up,  and  went  to  the  window.  He  seemed 
much  agitated.  <'  Do  you  know^'*  said  he,  '<  that  the  Duke  d^Enghien 
has  &MII  catried  ^  from  the  territory  of  Baden,  brouglu  before  a 
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military  commission^  and  shot  within  twenty-four  hours  aJUr  his  arriTal 
at  Paris  ?"  [in  fact,  within  twelve  hours],  I  confess  that  my  hatred  of 
Buonaparte,  strong  as  it  was,  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  making  me  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  such  a  crime.  ^^  As  you  doubt  what  I  tell  you.** 
replied  the  Prince,  "  I  will  send  you  the  Moniteur,  where  you  will 
read  it  all." '—  (Euvres  de  Staely  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

There  our  limits  oblige  us  for  the  present  to  leave  worthy 
King  Joseph  and  his  veracious  Autobiography.  Before  oar  next 
number  we  hope  to  receive  the  rest  of  the  volumes,  and  to  be 
able  to  pursue  to  its  conclusion  our  examination  of  this  curious 
work,  which  becomes  more  important  as  we  escape  from  the 
equivocations  of  the  Buonapartes,  to  the  less  fallacious  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  their  acts. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.   The  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  Russia  in 
the  East:  an  Historical  Summary.     3rd  ed.,  continued  down 
to  the  present  time.     London.     1854. 
2.  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie ;  ou  Tableau  Statistique,  Religieuz^  Poll- 
tiquej  Administratify   Militairey   et    Commerdale   de   VEmpirt 
Ottoman  depuis  le  Khatti-Cherif  de  Gulhhan4  (1839)  Jusqua 
nos  jours.     Par  M.  A,  Ubicini.     1854. 
-3.  La  Question  d^  Orient  devant  V Europe,     Documents  Offtdels^ 
.     ManifesteSy  Notes,  Eirmansy  Circulairesy  etc.,  dejmis  VOrigine 
-rftt  Differejid;  annotds  etpric4d4s  d*une  Exposition  de  la  Que^ion 
des  LieuX'Saints.     Par  M.  A.  Ubicini.     1854. 

SINCE  the  settlement  of  the  great  conflicting  political  interests 
of  Europe  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  consequent  esta- 
blishment of  the  balance  of  power,  statesmen  have  looked  to  the 
East  as  the  most  probable  source  of  the  next  general  war.  The 
reasons  are  evident  enough.  In  the  first  place,  Turkey,  from 
.  circumstances  into  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  enter, 
•was  not  consulted  in  the  political  combinations  contemplated  by 
Tthe  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  was  not  admitted  into  the  so-called 
European  family:  in  the  second,  the  anomalous  condition  of 
that  empire,  its  increasing  weakness,  its  liability  to  foreign 
influences,  and  the  antagonistic  nature  of  its  component  parts, 
rendered  its  rapid  decline  almost  inevitable.  Still  the  imme- 
diate occurrences  which  were  to  bring  about  its  dissolution  re- 
mained a  matter  of  doubt.  The  war  with  Mohammed  Ali 
Pasha,  and  the  death  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  were  at  one 
time  looked  upon  as  events  which  would  hasten,  if  they  did  not 
fictually  cause,  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  oomiption 
of  the  government  itself,  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances, 

the 
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the  introduction  of  reforms  inconsistent  with  Mussulman  dominion 
over  a  Christian  population,  vastly  exceeding  in  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  the  dominant  race, — were  confidently  brought 
forward  as  inevitable  precursors  of  a  final  crisis.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  had  studied  this  all-important  question,  and  who  had 
endeavoured  with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  condition  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  trace  the  various  sources  of  its  weakness  and 
decline,  had  long  looked  upon  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  and  the  influence  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Czar 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  professing  the  Greek  religion, 
as  the  real  danger  which  must  sooner  or  later  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  Turkey.  The  moment  has  at  length  come  when 
these  fears  have  been  realized ;  and  unless  success — scarcely  to 
be  hoped  for — ^attend  the  last  efforts  of  the  four  Powers  in  favour 
of  peace,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war  which  may  lead  to  changes 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  political  condition  of  Europe, 
and  may  even  seal  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Such  being  the  case,  three  questions,  upon  which  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  have  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  information, 
naturally  suggest  themselves.  1.  What  are  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  present  difficulties,  and  are  the  interests  at  stake 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  warrant  our  supporting  the  7  urks  in 
resisting  the  demands  of  Russia  even  to  the  extent  of  war? 
2.  Are  the  resources  of  Turkey  such  as  to  allow  her,  even 
with  our  aid,  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  her  powerful 
neighbour  ?  And,  3.  Supposing  Russia  to  be  defeated,  and  the 
independence  of  Turkey  guaranteed,  what  hopes  have  we  that 
the  Ottoman  Empire  will  preserve  sufficient  strength  to  main- 
tain that  independence,  or  under  what  new  conditions  chn  a 
powerful  state  be  raised  up  in  her  stead  ?  We  will  endeavour  to 
answer  these  questions  with  strict  impartiality,  referring  our 
readers  to  those  documents  which  have  been  published  officially,* 
and  to  such  independent  information  as,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  may  be  most  fully  relied  on. 

1.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  time  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  disputed  claims  of  France  and  Russia  to  certain 
privileges  connected  with  what  are  commonly  called  the  Holy 
Places.  However  much  the  just  demands  of  Russia  may  have 
been  disregarded — whatever  may  have  been  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Porte — we  will  shortly  show  that  they  have  note  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter.     Russia  herself  has  placed  the  controversy 

*  We  shall  quote  from  the  State  Papers  published  by  the  French  GoTemment 
and  its  official  organ  the  '  Moniteur,'  and  collected  by  M.  Ubicini.  Our  x>wn 
Government  has  hitherto,  with  one  exception,  refused  to  communicate  any  of 
these  documents  to  the  public. 

upon 
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upon  a  different  basis.  But  still,  in  order  that  ciur  readers  mar 
have  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  will,  as  concisely 
as  possible,  narrate  the  events  which  preceded,  and  may  have 
afforded  a  pretence  for,  the  present  difficulties. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1535,  Francis  I.  obtained  from  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  Soliman  a  capitulation  or  treaty,  conceding-  to 
France,  amongst  other  privileges,  the  right  of  Catholics,  or 
*  Francs,'  residing  in  Jerusalem,  to  certain  sanctuaries.  These 
sanctuaries  were  not  described,  and  different  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  classify  and  determine  them.  The  capitulation  of  1535 
was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  a  further  treaty  in  the  year  1740, 
in  which  the  claims  of  France  to  the  same  Holy  Places  were  agnin 
recognised,  and  an  additional  power  given  to  her  to  repair  such 
of  them  as  might  have  fallen  into  decay  on  an  application  through 
her  "^ambassador.  Still  the  sanctuaries  were  not  specified,  an 
omission  which  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Greeks,  who  also  possessed  sanctuaries  and  had 
a  share  in  those  claimed  by  France.  The  Greeks  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  at  various  periods,  firmans  from  the  Porte,  and  decrees 
from  the  local  tribunals,  conferring  upon  them  the  possession  of 
sacred  spots  held  by  the  Francs  or  Latins  (as  those  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  are  called),  and  contradictory  or  inconsistent 
firmans  were  as  continually  granted  to  their  opponents.  The 
scandalous  state  of  things  to  which  these  dissensions  gave  rise 
is  well  known  to  travellers  in  Palestine.  When,  as  happens 
periodically,  the  feast  of  Easter  was  celebrated  simultaneously  hy 
both  sects,  and  when  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  East  were 
gathered  together  in  Jerusalem,  the  most  bloody  contests  took 
place  on  the  very  spot  which  tradition  had  assigned  as  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.  So  fatal  were  these  disgraceful  con- 
flicts that  the  Turkish  authorities  were  compelled  to  interfere, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  bloodshed  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
was  guarded  by  Mussulman  troops  during  the  celebration  of 
Christian  worship. 

In  1847  an  event  occurred  which,  if  possible,  exasperated 
still  further  the  religious  animosities  of  the  two  sects,  and 
led  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  French  Government.  In  a 
sanctuary  claimed  by  the  Latins,  a  silver  star  suspended  in  the 
air  marked  the  spot  of  the  Saviour's  birth..  On  the  1st  of 
November  it  was  secretly  removed,  and  the  Greeks  were  accused 
of  this  act  of  sacrilege.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  French 
embassy,  and  gave  rise  to  a  reopening  of  the  whole  question 
concerning  the  Holy  Places.  M.  de  Lavalette  was  unfortunately 
at  that  time  the  French  representative  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  tempe* 

rament, 
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rament,  anxious  to  bring  himself  into  notice  by  engaging  in  a 
diplomatic  straggle  with  the  Porte,  and  to  increase  his  reputation 
by  successfully  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  East. 

His  first  step  was  to  ask  formally  of  the  Porte  whether  it 
recognised  the  treaty  of  1740? — a  question  to  which  only  an 
affirmative  answer  could  be  returned.  He  then  demanded  that, 
in  order  to  settle  definitely  the  nature  and  number  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries claimed  by  France,  a  mixed  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  respective  rights  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  It  was  composed  of  Emin  Effendi,  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  service  of  tbe  Porte ;  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul 
at  Jerusalem ;  M.  Schoeffer,  the  interpreter  to  the  French  em- 
bassy; and  M.  Aristarki,  the  grand  logothete  of  the  Greek 
patriarchate.  The  selection  was  not  unfair;  for  though  there 
were  two  Frenchmen  in  the  commission,  and  but  qne  Greek, 
tbe  latter,  by  his  high  position,  his  great  influence  amongst  his 
co-religionists,  his  long  connexion  with  Russia,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  was  fully  competent  to  put 
forward  and  defend  the  rights  of  his  party. 

Eight  sanctuaries  were  claimed  by  France ;  but  whilst  the 
commissioners  were  discussing  the  evidence  upon  which  her 
pretensions  were  founded,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  took  the  extra- 
ordinary step  of  addressing  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Sultan, 
accusing  his  Ministers  of  bad  faith,  and  demanding  the  strict  main- 
tenance of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  Greeks  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Porte,  alarmed  at  the  direct  interference  of  the  Emperor, 
and  fearing  to  offend  so  formidable  a  neighbour,  dissolved  the 
mixed  commission,  and  appointed  a  new  one  composed  eiAirely 
of  Ulemas,  or  doctors  of  tbe  Mussulman  law.  And  here,  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte,  commenced  that  course  of  double-dealing 
and  shufiiing  which  her  fear  of  quarrelling  with  Russia  on  the 
ooe  hand,  and  with  France  on  the  other,  unfortunately  led  her  to 
adopt.  It  would  be  profitless  to  describe  the  various  phases 
through  which  the  question  passed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  com- 
mission, by  its  report,  confirmed  some  of  the  claims  of  France ; 
and  that  shortly  after,  to  satisfy  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  issued  a 
finnan  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  believed  by  France  to 
be  inconsistent  with  that  already  accorded  to  herself.  M.  de  Lava- 
lette  was  sent  back  to  Turkey  to  demand  the  revocation  of  this 
document,  and  appeared,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  a  somewhat 
menacing  attitude,  having  entered  the  Dardanelles  contrary  to 
treaty  in  a  ninety-gun  war  steamer — the  Cbarlemagne.*     The  ex- 

*  Each  embassy  is  prohibited  by  treaty  from  haTing  more  than  one  ship  of  war 
in  attendance  at  Constantinople,  and*  the  Charlemagne  was  a  supernumerary. 
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planations  of  the  Porte  were,  however,  accepted,  and  the  firman 
remained  in  force.  Fresh  difficulties  nevertheless  arose  on  its 
public  promulgation  in  Jerusalem,  and  especially  as  to  the  deli%'er- 
ing  of  a  key  to  the  Church  of  Bethlehem  to  the  Latins,  who 
wished  to  make  the  building  a  thoroughfare  to  a  sanctuary  of  their 
own  in  connexion  with  the  main  edifice,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  their  rivals.  The  French  Government  addressed  fresh  represen- 
tations of  a  menacing  character  to  the  Porte,  and  the  Kussiao 
mission  as  vigorously  insisted  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Greeks. 
At  length  a  compromise,  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory  to  France, 
was  agreed  upon.  The  Porte  itself  consented  to  replace  the 
missing  star,  and  the  key  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem  was  con- 
ceded to  the  Latins.  The  French  Government,  wearied  with  the 
dispute  to  which  a  question,  in  itself  so  trivial,  had  given  rise, 
and  anxious  to  bring  about  a  final  settlement,  recalled  M.  de 
Lavalette,  to  whose  violent  and  injudicious  proceedings  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  arisen  were  justly  ascribed. 

In  the  mean  while  the  affairs  of  Bosnia,  the  war  in  Montenegro, 
the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  the  Catholic  Christians  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  other  causes,  had  furnished  i 
pretext  for  the  interference  of  Austria.  Count  Leiningen  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  with  a  series  of  categorical  demands, 
delivered  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  and  accompanied  bj 
a  threat  of  ulterior  consequences  in  case  of  a  refusal.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  was  as  objectionable  as  the  demands  them- 
selves were,  on  the  whole,  unwarrantable.  As  the  Porte,  under 
the  threat  of  war,  conceded  them,  it  is  now  of  little  consequence  to 
discuss  them ;  and  Leiningen's  mission  is  only  mentioned  to  show 
that  ihe  interference  of  France  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  the 
East  was  probably  not  the  only  cause  of  the  appearance  of  Prince 
Menschikofil  Austria  arrogated  to  herself  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  bordering  upon  her  own  dominions 
who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  not  strangers,  or  seceders  from  various  sects,  like  those  at  Jeru- 
salem, but  constituting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  very  popula- 
tion itself,  and  that  population  a  Sclavonian  race,  over  which  Russia 
has  long  considered  herself  to  have  exclusive  rights.  However 
much  the  mission  of  Prince  Leiningen  may  have  been  lost  sight 
of  in  subsequent  proceedings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  preten- 
sions of  Austria  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  of  the  tribes  of  Monten^^ro^ 
were  the  cause  of  great  jealousy  and  alarm  to  Russia.  To  the 
arbitrary  and  violent  conduct  of  Austi'ia  in  this  matter,  as  much 
as  to  the  mission  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  may  perhaps  be  attrihoted 
the  embassy  of  Prince  MenschikofT. 

There 
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There  were  other  reasons  which,  if  not  immediately,  certainly 
remotely,  induced  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  recover,  and  establish  on  the  surest  and  most  extensive  basis, 
bis  influence  over  the  subjects  of  the  Porte  professing  the  Greek 
faith,  viz.  the  spread  of  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  liberal  or 
Protestant  opinions  among  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  and  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  We  shall  enlarge 
hereafter  upon  these  subjects. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Porte,  by  its  want  of  straight- 
forwardness and  its  vacillation,  had  given  real  cause  of  offence 
to  Russia.  Putting  aside  the  legality  and  justice  of  her  claims, 
Russia  had  a  right  to  insist  that  the  Porte,  having  once  enter- 
tained, and  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted  them,  should 
act  towards  her  with  good  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  government  of  the  Sultan  was  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  two  great  Powers,  who  in  their  turn  threatened  it 
with  consequences  almost  fatal  to  its  very  existence  in  case  it  did 
not  comply  with  their  imperative  demands,  which  were  at  direct 
variance  with  each  other.  While  the  quarrel  in  fact  was  entirely 
between  Russia  and  France,  the  Porte  unfortunately  had  to  bear 
all  the  consequences.*  If  any  Christian  Power  were  to  enjoy 
certain  privileges  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  possess  certain  sanctuaries, 
it  signified  little  to  Turkey  whether  the  Latins  or  the  Greeks 
were  the  favoured  sect.  She  would  willingly  have  excluded 
both  of  them  from  Jerusalem ;  as  it  was,  she  could  scarcely  de- 
termine which  had  the  better  right  to  particular  spots,  which  was 
the  most  oithodox,  which  the  most  pious.  Consequently  she  had 
recourse  to  the  usual  resources  of  Oriental  diplomacy  ;  she  played 
off  one  party  against  the  other,  hoping  to  gain  time,  and  trusting 
to  events  to  settle  disputes,  in  which  she  was  in  no  manner  directly 
interested,  in  any  way  in  which  she  would  not  herself  be  the 
sufferer. 

Had  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  this  stage  of  the  question  dis- 
patched an  ordinary  mission  to  Constantinople  to  demand  a 
guarantee  for  the  privileges  in  disjmte — had  he  insisted  that, 
after  the  want  of  good  faith  displayed  by  the  Porte,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Holy  Places  should  be  put  upon  such  a  footing  that 
conflicting  claims  should  never  again  arise  and  no  uncertainty 
prevail  as  to  the  precise  rights  of  the  Greek  Church — there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  however  objectionable  such  a  step  might  have 
been  in  principle,  however  dangerous  in  its  ultimate  results,  the 
Porte  must  have  acceded  to  his  demands,  and  would  not  have  been 
supported,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  by  its  allies.     No  better  proof  of 

*  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  has  yery  honourably  admitted  the  difficult  position  of 
the  Porte  in  his  circular  of  the  25tlL  June. 

this 
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this  can  be  adduced  than  the  selection  made  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  a  successor  to  M.  de  Lavalette.  M.  de  Lacour  was  known 
for  his  conciliatory  manners  and  moderate  opinions.  He  had 
represented  the  interests  of  France  at  the  court  of  Vienna  during 
a  critical  period,  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  to  the  Austrian 
government,  that  his  political  tendencies  were  not  viewed  without 
suspicion  in  his  native  country.  It  was  known  that  M.  de  Lavalette, 
on  his  return  to  France,  had  met  with  little  favour,  and  that  the 
Emperor  had  openly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  policy 
which  had  led  him  into  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  Holy 
Places.  The  instructions  given  to  M.  de  Lacour  were  in  keeping 
with  this  declaration.  His  conduct  during  his  mission  appears 
to  have  been  in  every  respect  true  to  their  spirit,  and  he  acted  cor- 
dially with  the  British  ambassador  in  emleavouring  to  smooth 
the  way  to  a  settlement  of  the  disputes  with  Russia.  Many  of 
the  claims  of  France  were  quietly  withdrawn — objections,  which 
might  fairly  have  been  raised  against  those  put  forward  by 
Russia,  were  left  unurged — and  the  French  Government  was 
accused  by  the  clergy  and  a  large  party  in  France  of  betraying 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  omitting  to  insist  upon  its  jnst 
rights. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  selected  Prince  Menschikoif — a 
nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  a  minister,  the  oi^n  of  a  verj 
influential  national  party,  and  a  general  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  between  Russia  and  the  Porte — as  his 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  proceed  to  Constantinople.  Thns 
from  the  very  commencement  it  was  evident  that  this  was  no 
common  mission,  and  that  its  objects  were  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  the  Emperor  was  prepared  to  run  almost  any  risks 
rather  than  fail  in  obtaining  them.  For  some  time  previoas 
extraordinary  military  and  naval  preparations  were  being  made 
in  the  south  of  Russia — corps-d'armees  were  ready  to  march— 
the  fleet  was  manned  and  victualled  for  sea.  That  these  pre- 
parations were  known  to  the  French  Government,  and  it  may 
consequently  be  presumed  to  our  own,  is  now  proved  by  the 
statement  to  this  effect  contained  in  the  last  circular  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  officially  published  in  the  *  Moniteur.'  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  indications  of  a  coming 
atorm  should  have  been  overlooked  by  the  British  Government, 
and  that  no  efforts  whatever  were  made  at  that  time  to  meet  or 
to  avert  it. 

On  MenschikofTs  arrival  at  Constantinople  (28th  February), 
his  conduct  at  once  proved  the  character  of  his  mission.     It  has 
been  urged  in  extenuation    that  it  was  not    authorised  by  his 
Government.     But  the  insufficiency  of  the  excuse  must  be  evi- 
dent 
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dent  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  Emperor  and  bis  agents,  even  if  his  proceedings  had  not 
afterwards  beenfiillj  approved  by  his  Imperial  Master.  (SeeNea- 
selrode's  Circular  of  May  31.)  The  ambassador  was  accom- 
panied by  a  general  officer,  an  admiral,  and  a  very  numerous  suite. 
On  his  arrival  every  effort  was  made  to  get  up  a  demonatration  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople — the  subjects  be  it  re- 
membered of  the  Sultan — and  at  his  disembarkation  a  large  con- 
course of  people  were  collected  together  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Russian  mission.  Not  satisfied  with  this  first  step  so 
offensive  to  the  Porte,  he  followed  it  up  by  paying  his  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  Grand  Vizier  in  plain  clothes,  and  by  rudely 
taming  from  the  door  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  upon 
whom,  according  to  usage,  he  should  also  have  called.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  insult  Fuad  Effendi  resigned  his  office,  and  was 
sacceeded  by  Rifat  Pasha.  Shortly  afterwards  the  general  and 
admiral  who  had  accompanied  the  Prince  were  sent  on  special 
missions  to  Egypt  and  Athens,  and  rumours  began  to  prevail 
that  efforts  were  being  made  on  all  sides  to  excite  rebellion 
among  the  Greek  and  Sclavonian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

The  first  communication  made  by  Menschikoff  consisted  of  a 
note  addressed  to  the  Porte  on  the  16th  of  March,  in  which  the 
Ministers  of  the  Sultan  are  accused  of  having  acted  in  direct 
violation  of  the  firmans  issued  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  of  having 
wounded  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  having 
been  wanting  in  due  respect  to  his  person.  It  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  Prince  was  instructed  to  demand  not  only  the 
redress  of  these  grievances,  but  also  the  conclusion  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  put  an  end  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  would  give  them  for  the  future  certain 
and  inviolable  guarantees : — 

'  Le  Prince  est  charg^  de  demander  non  seulement  le  redressement 
de  ces  griefs,  mais  encore  la  conclusion  d'un  arrangement  qui  mette 
fin  an  m^oDtentement  des  sujets  Grecs  du  Sultan,  et  leur  donne,  pour 
Tavenir,  de  sdres  et  inviolables  gaxanties.' 

This  communication  it  appears  was  accompanied  by  a  threat, 
that  any  mention  of  the  treaty  or  arrangement  to  be  concluded 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  to  the  representatives  of  France 
and  England  would  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility  to  the 
Emperor.  The  Porte,  however,  hinted  the  contents  of  the  note 
to  the  representatives  of  its  allies,  expressing  its  alarm  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  secret  treaty  demanded.  This  intimation,  as  is 
well  known,  induced  Colonel  Rose,  her  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires, 
to  sunmion  the  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles. 

The  British  Government  has  been  condemned  for  not  sending 

the 
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the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Un- 
douhtedly  the  naval  preparations  which  were  in  progress  at 
Sebastopol,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  Prince  Menscbi- 
kofTs  mission,  fully  warranted  any  precautionary  measure  that 
could  be  taken.  But  at  the  same  time  the  fears  of  the  Porte 
were  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  so  much  exaggeration,  and 
the  statements  concerning  the  treaty  appear  to  have  been  so 
vague,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  Russian  note,  that  there 
were  scarcely  grounds  for  taking  a  step  which  might  have  been 
construed  into  an  act  of  hostility,  and  have  rendered  still  more 
embarrassing  the  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  Lord  Stratford  and  M.  de  Lacour 
arrived  at  Constantinople.  On  the  19th  Prince  Menschikoff, 
by  a  note  addressed  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
couched  in  arrogant  terms,  utterly  unusual  in  such  diplomatic 
communications,  categorically  stated  the  demands  he  was  in- 
structed to  urge  upon  the  Porte. 

They  were :  1.  a  firman  concerning  the  key  of  the  Church  of 
Bethlehem,  the  silver  star,  and  the  possession  of  certain  sanc- 
tuaries; 2.  an  order  for  the  repair  of  the  dome  and  other 
parts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  3.  '  a  Sened  or  convention 
guaranteeing  the  strict  status  quo  of  the  privileges  of  the  Catholie 
Greco-Russian  faith,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries which  are  in  the  possession  of  ihdit  faiths  exclusively  or  in 
participation  with  other  sects  at  Jerusalem.' 

Upon  the  communication  of  this  note,  negotiations,  in  which 
the  British  representative  took  a  prominent,  though  not  official 
share,  as  a  mediating  party,  were  actively  carried  on  with  the 
Porte.  Certain  firmans  were  agreed  to,  conceding  the  precise 
demands  of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the  convention^  upon 
which  it  was  generally  believed  the  Russian  Government  would 
no  longer  insist,  and  which  was  couched  in  such  vague  and 
general  terms  that  it  scarcely  appeared  to  form  part  of  the  de- 
clared object  of  Prince  Menschikoff's  mission.  The  firmans 
were  officially  communicated  to  the  Russian  ambassador  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  May  ;  and  up  to  a  late  hour  of  that 
day  no  suspicion  whatever  appears  to  have  been  entertained 
that  any  further  demands  were  to  be  enforced — more  particularly 
in  a  peremptory  manner,  or  in  the  form  of  ah  ultimatum.  In- 
deed it  would  appear  that  at  St.  Petersburg  the  question  was 
considered  to  be  settled,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  so  by  Count 
Nesselrode  himself,  not  only  to  the  French  ambassador,  an  thi 
lOlh  of  May ^  as  stated  in  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys'  circular  of  the 
15th  July,  but,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  other  members 
of  the  diplomatic  body.    It  is  quite  clear  that  this  expression 

of 
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of  satisfaction  was  founded  upon  the  terms  of  the  firmans^  the 
drafts  of  which  had  been  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  must 
have  been  deemed  satisfactory  ;  for  the  form  of  the  convention 
had  not  been  even  discussed. 

In  the  evening,  however,  of  the  5th  of  May  MenschikofT  pre- 
sented a  note  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which,  al- 
though followed  by  other  communications,  and  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Count  Nesselrode,  could  be  considered  at  the 
time  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  ultimatum.  In  this  document 
he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  firmans,  but  demanded  the  im- 
mediate conclusion  of  a  sened^  or  convention — a  solemn  engage- 
ment as  it  is  termed — having  the  force  of  a  treaty.  He  gave 
the  Porte  at  the  same  time  until  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  10th  of  May,  for  its  answer,  with  the  menace  that  any 
farther  delay  would  be  considered  '  comme  un  manque  de  pro- 
ccdes  envers  son  gouvemement,  ce  qui  lui  imposerait  les  plus 
penibles  obligations.'  Accompanying  this  note  was  a  draft  of 
the  convention  which  the  Porte  was  required  to  accept,  without 
being  even  suffered  to  make  it  a  matter  of  negotiation — a  pro* 
ceeding  no  less  arbitrary  and  unusual  than  the  language  in  which 
this  document  addressed  by  Prince  Menschikoff  to  an  inde- 
pendent power  was  couched. 

The  contents  of  the  note  were  communicated  to  the  British 
Ambassador  on  the  same  evening,  while  the  members  of  the 
Embassy  were  at  a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  principal  Greek  mer- 
chants of  Pera.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Embassy  from 
this  entertainment,  and  the  departure  in  the  course  of  the  night  of 
the  war  steamers  attached  to  the  British  and  French  mission,  pro- 
duced the  most  alarming  rumours,  and  were  the  first  indication  of 
the  critical  character  which  the  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  had  suddenly  assumed. 

As  the  communication  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  regarding  a  con- 
vention, had  hitherto  been  of  so  vague  a  nature  that  the  preten- 
sions of  Russia  could  not  be  correctly  known,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  turn  to  the  demands  upon  which  the 
Porte  principally  founded  its  refusal  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
surangement.  The  first  and  second  articles  of  the  document  were 
couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  1.  II  ne  sera  apporte  aucun  changement  aux  droits,  privileges,  et 
immunites  dont  out  joui,  ou  sont  en  possession  ah  antiqiio,  les  ^glises, 
les  institutions  pieuses,  et  le  clerge  orthodoxe  dans  les  etats  de  la 
Sublime  Porte  Ottoniane,  qui  se  plait  a  les  leur  assurer  k  tout  jamais, 
Bur  le  base  du  statu  quo  strict  existant  aujourd'hui. 

^  2.  Les  droits  et  avantages  concedes  par  le  Gouvernement  Ottoman, 
qui  le  seront  a  I'avenir  aux  autres  cultes  Chretiens,  par  trait^,  conven- 
tions. 
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tions,  ou  dispositions  particulieres,  seront  eonsid^iifs  oomme  appartenaiit 
ausai  au  culte  orthodoxe.' 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  in  neither  of  these  articles  is  any 
reference  whatever  made  to  the  matter  hitherto  under  discussion 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  viz.  the  Holj  Places.  The  name 
of  Jerusalem  does  not  even  occur  in  them.  The  first  declares 
that  no  change  whatever  shall  be  made  in  the  rights^  privUeget, 
and  immunities  which  have  been  enjoyed  or  possessed  ab  aniiquo 
by  the  Church,  the  pious  institutions,  and  the  dei^gy  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith  in  the  Ottoman  states ;  the  second  provides  that  all  the 
rights  and  advantages  conceded  by  the  Porte  to  other  Christian 
sects,  by  treaty,  convention,  or  special  grant^  shall  be  considered 
as  also  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  terms  of  the 
proposed  sen&d^  contained  in  Prince  MenschikofiTs  note  of  the  19th 
of  April,  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  those  of  the  articles  cited. 
An  instrument  having  the  force  of  a  treaty  is  now  demanded, 
which  shall  affect  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  and  advantages,  which  might  be  granted  by  the  Saltan 
as  a  special  favour  to  a  few  members  of  a  sect  residing  as  strangers 
in  his  dominions,  are  claimed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  This  demand  is  not  ccmfined 
to  religious,  but  extends,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  to  politteal 
privileges.  It  is  evident  that  the  Sultan  could  not  enter  into 
such  a  convention  as  this  without  renouncing  his  independence 
and  transferring  the  allegiance  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects 
to  Russia,  and  accordingly  Rifat  Pasha,  in  a  temperate  note, 
dated  the  10th  of  May,  declared  the  impossibility  of  acceding  to 
Prince  MenschikoflTs  proposals. 

In  consequence  of  this  refusal  the  Prince  addressed  a  second 
note  to  the  Porte,  reiterating  his  demands,  and  prolonging  the 
time  for  an  answer  to  the  14th  of  May. 

The  Ministers  of  the  Sultan,  although  still  determined  to  reject 
the  ultimatum,  endeavoured  once  more  to  brii^  the  question  to 
an  amicable  termination,  and  invited  Prince  Menschikoff  to  a 
conference.  At  the  time  appointed  the  Ambassador  passed  in  his 
steamer  before  the  house  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  where  the  Ministers 
were  waiting  to  receive  him,  and,  without  stopping,  proceeeded 
at  once  to  the  palace  of  the  Sultan,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
audience.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  attendants  of  his  Majesty  re- 
presented to  him  that  the  day  was  Friday,  upon  which  business  is 
not  transacted,  and  that,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  his  mother, 
his  Majesty  could  not  leave  his  apartments.  Menschikoff  in- 
sisted, and,  after  waiting  for  three  hours,  was  at  length  received 
in  the  Imperial  apartments.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Ambassador,  the  Sultan  remained  fixm,  and  referred 
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him  to  his  Ministers.     After  the  interview,  which  is  said  to  have 
heen  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  drawing  of  a  curtain  before  the 
Sultan,  his  Majesty  sent  for  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who,  justly  offended  by  the  indecent  and  violent 
conduct  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  at  once  resigned  their  offices. 
The  new  Ministry — of  which  Mustafa  Naili  Pasha,   a  man 
skilled  in  political  functions,  of  a  highly  honourable  character, 
and  much  beloved  by  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  was  the  head, 
and   the  well-known   Reshid    Pasha    the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs — summoned  a  council  of  all  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
empire,  in  and  out  of  office,  to  deliberate  upon  the  rejection  or 
acceptance  of  the  Russian  note.     Although  men  of  every  party 
were  included  in  this  extraordinary  assembly — those  who  were 
believed  to  be  partizans  of  Russia,  if  not  something  more,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  subject  to  other  influ- 
ences— ^it  detennined,  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  the 
proposals  of  Prince  Menschikoff'  should  be  rejected.     Even  the 
three  or  four  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  decision  appear  only 
to  have  stood  aloof  because  they  were  incapacitated  by  age  and 
mfirmities  from  taking  part  in  the  deliberations. 

Nevertheless,  a  further  delay  of  five  days  was  requested  by 
the  Ottoman  Ministers,  in  the  hopes  that  some  satisfactory  a]> 
rangement  might  be  devised.  In  a  note  no  less  charcterized  by 
its  overbearing  and  insulting  tone  than  his  previous  communicar- 
tion,  Prince  Menschikoff*  replied  that  he  could  only  see  in  this 
request  a  fresh  excuse  for  delay ;  that  he  consequently  considered 
his  mission  as  ended,  and  should  immediately  leave  Constanti-* 
nople;  adding  that  the  refusal  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the 
Greco-Russian*  orthodox  faith  would  compel  the  Imperial 
Government  to  seek  that  guarantee  in  its  own  power  (dans  son 
propre  pouvoir). 

On  the  21st  of  May  Prince  Menschikoff  left  Constantinople, 
hut,  before  embarking,  he  addressed  a  final  note  to  Reshid  Pasha, 
in  answer  to  a  last  attempt  made  by  the  Porte  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  This  document  is  so  important,  and  so  completely 
sets  at  rest  any  doubts  that  might  exist  as  to  the  meaning  and 
extent  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  Russia,  that  we  reproduce  it 
entire : — 

*  The  use  of  the  word  Oreco-Ruagian  in  the  commiinicattonB  of  Prince  Menschi- 
koff is  especially  to  be  remarked.  We  believe  it  to  be  quite  new,  and  implied 
of  itself  political  claims  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  Porte. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Christians  of  Tari^ey  professing 
the  Greek  fieiith.  The  word  *•  Greek,'  from  Icmg  usages  has  become  the  name  of  a 
&ith  and  sect,  like  the  word  Roman  Catholic ;  it  eonveys  no  political  significa- 
tion, whereas  the  term  *  Rnssian '  undoubtedly  does.  The  French  might  with 
^Qil  right  call  the  Catholic  Church  the  Catholic-French  Church. 

*Au 
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*■  Au  moment  de  quitter  Constantinople  le  soussigne,  &c.,  a  apprb 
que  la  Sublime  Porte  manifestait  I'intention  de  proclamer  une  garantie 
pour  Texercice  des  droits  spirituels  dont  se  trouve  invest!  le  cleige  de 
I'Eglise  d'Orient,  ce  qui,  de  fait,  rendrait  douteux  le  maintiea  des 
autres  privil(%es  dont  il  jouit. 

<  Quel  que  puisse  etre  le  motif  de  eette  determination,  le  soussigne 
se  trouve  daus  ^obligation  de  faire  connaitre  a  son  Excellence  le 
Ministre  des  Affaires  £trangeres  qu'une  declaration  ou  tel  autre  acte 
qui  tendrait,  tout  en  mainteiiant  Vintegrite  des  droits  purement  spiri- 
tuels de  VEglise  Orthodoxe  rf'  Orie?it,  a  invalider  les  autres  droits, 
privileges,  et  immunitis  accordes  au  ctilte  orthodoxe  et  a  son  derge 
depuis  les  temps  les  plus  anciens,  et  dont  ils  jouissent  encore  actuelle- 
ment,  serait  coiisidtSree  par  le  Cabinet  Imperial  comme  un  acte  hostile 
a  la  Russie  et  a  sa  religion.' 

We  might,  indeed,  have  spared  our  readers  the  recital  of  all 
the  events  which  occurred  before  the  presentation  of  this  note, 
so  completely  does  it  justify  any  resistance  that  the  Porte  may 
have  made  to  the  demands  of  Russia,  and  prove  the  obligation 
under  which  the  nations  interested  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  pledged  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Turkey, 
are  to  support  her  in  her  refusal  to  accede  to  the  pretensions  of 
her  ambitious  neighbour.  In  this  important  document  Prince 
Menschikoff  removes  the  veil  from  all  that  was  dubious  before ; 
there  is  no  ambiguity  nor  vagueness  :  Russia  declares  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Greek  clergy  that  she  is 
determined  to  assert,  but  all  the  other  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities of  those  professing  the  orthodox  faith,  and  of  their  clergy^ 
dating  from  the  most  ancient  times  :  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
political  privileges  they  may  have  enjoyed  perhaps  even  before 
the  very  existence  of  the  Russian  empire,  certainly  before 
any  treaty  or  any  political  connexion  existed  between  it  and 
Turkey. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  such  a  claim  as  this  were  conceded,  those 
w*ho  are  the  objects  of  it  would  become  little  less  than  the  actual 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  would  have  a  right  oi 
interference  in  all  their  affairs ;  and  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  Europe  would  soon  be  induced  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  altogether. 

Before  his  departure  from  Constantinople,  Prince  Menschikoff 
had  so  far  modified  his  demands  as  to  consent  to  accept  a  note, 
signed  by  the  Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  instead  of  a 
bilateral  engagement.  But  this  document,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  worse  in  substance  than  the  proposed  convention,  for  it  was 
more  explicit  as  to  the  extent  of  the  claims  of  Russia.  Indeed  it 
will  be  perceived  that  in  this  last,  as  in  every  successive  com- 
munication, the  Porte  was  called  upon  to  make  more  important 
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concessions  and  to  subscribe  to  harder  terms.  It  not  only  ensures 
for  those  professing  the  Greek  faith  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  of  those  granted  to  other  sects, 
bnt  insists  upon  their  also  participating  in  cdl  the  cuivantagei  which 
may  hereafter  be  conferred^  even  by  special  favour^  upon  the 
FOREIGN  LEGATIONS  ACCREDITED  to  the  SvhUme  Portc  (participerout 
aux  avantages  accordes  aux  autres  rites  Chretiens  ainsi  qu'aux 
legations  etrangeres  accreditees  pres  de  la  Sublime  Porte  par  con- 
vention ou  dispositions  particulieres. — Nesselrode's  Circular  of 
llth  June).  The  meaning  of  this  demand  and  its  practical 
importance  will  be  hereafter  explained.  The  new  proposition 
was,  of  course,  rejected. 

On  the  31st  of  May — and  this  date  should  be  borne  in  mind—* 
Count  Nesselrode  made  another  effort  to  intimidate  the  Porte^ 
and  to  induce  it  to  accede  to  these  demands.  He  addressed  an 
autograph  letter  to  Reshid  Pasha,  in  which  he  formally  declared 
that  in  a  Jew  weeks  the  Russian  troops  would  receive  orders  to 
cross  the  Ottoman  frontier y  not  to  make  war,  but  to  obtain  a  ma- 
terial guarantee  as  a  security  for  the  rights  claimed  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  Turkish  Minister  was  therefore  called  upon  to  sign 
without  delay,  and  without  any  change  whatever  (sans  variantes), 
the  note  delivered  by  Prince  Menschikoff  before  his  departure. 

The  Porte,  in  reply,  announced  the  promulgation  of  an  im- 
perial Hatti  Sheriff,  or  ordinance,  confirming  the  privileges, 
rights,  and  immunities  which  the  clergy  and  the  churches  of  the 
Greek  faith  had  enjoyed  ab  antiquo  ;  asserted  that  the  declaration 
that  Russian  troops  should  cross  the  frontier  was  incompatible 
with  the  Emperor's  assurances  of  peace ;  and  offered  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburgh  to  renew  the  negotiations,  and 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

No  answer  to  a  document  of  so  violent  and  arbitrary  a  character 
^  that  signed  by  Count  Nesselrode  could  be  more  temperate  than 
|hat  returned  by  the  Porte.  It  could  not  accept  a  declaration — 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  every  independent  government,  and 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  with  the  very 
Ws  of  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  relations  of  states — 
that  an  invasion  and  hostile  occupation  of  territory  by  the  troops 
of  a  neighbouring  power  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war. 
I|  again  drew  the  distinction  between  the  religious  and  political 
rights  of  those  professing  the  Greek  faith — a  distinction  which 
Hassia  herself  had  made  in  all  her  early  communications,  and  to 
which  she  ostensibly  professed  to  adhere. 

The  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  now  ceased, 

*n<l  to  all  intents  and  purposes  were  succeeded  by  a  state  of  war. 

In  order  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor,  Count  Nes- 
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selrode  sddresied,  oa  the  11th  of  June,  a  circnlbr  ts  tiM 
•f  his  Govemment,  t»  be  oontmunicftled  ta  tbe  Coocts  to  which 
they  were  respectivel  j  ftecrediteoL    Thic  documant  was  the  find 
of  a  series  which,  we  will  Tenture  to  affinn,  is  uneqaalled  in  any 
collection  of  State-papers   the  world  can   produce.      We  aie 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  undecstand  how  a  statesman  of  the  estaMiahed 
reputation  of  Count  Neaselrode^'^one  who,  whaitever  nay  have 
been  his  political  opinions  and  conduct,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  aa  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity — oouid  affix  his  name  to 
statements  whidi  bore  on  their  very  face  the  impresa  of  most 
palpable   falsehood,,  and  which    fumiahed  materiala  Car  their 
own  exposure.     Never  were  assertions  so  raahly  made — never 
was  the  common  sense  of  Europe  so  gsoasly  insulted.     The  di>- 
cument  before  us  is  full  of  deliberate  untruths  and  of  the  most 
extraordinary  contradictiona.     It  pretends  to  set  in  a  true  Ugiit 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  Prinee  Menschi- 
koff,  and  the  cause  of  his  abrupt  depaituve  from.  Conatantiaopk, 
which,   it  asserts,  had  been  miarepresented.      It    deolanes  that 
his  mission  had  no  other  object  than  the  anangeasMit  of  the 
affiur  of  the  Holy  Places ;   and  in  specifying  the  two  demands 
made  by  the  ambasaadoivit  completely  altera  the  aenae  of  the 
second,  as  communicated  tar  the  Porte,  by  making  it  refer  esdiK 
sively  to  the  first.     The  words  are  ^corroborer  cet  anangement' 
— i,  e.  cimeeming  the  Holy  Plaees  *—  ^  par  un  acte  authentique 
qui  put  nous  servir  a  la  foia  de  reparation  pour  le  pass%  de 
garantie  pour  I'avenir.'     And  the  aame  is  again  dedaced  expli- 
citly in  a  subsequent  paragraphs      It  asserts  that   the   objects 
contemplated  by  the  proposed  suned  were  already  attained  m  fatr 
at  the  religiouB  protection  was  amcemed  (a  somewhat  ramarkabie 
expression  after  what  precedes)  by  the  tz«aty  of  Kainaidji,  and 
that  no  new  advantages  were  donanded.* 

On  the  27th  June  appeaaed,^  in  the  0£Bcial  Gaaette  of  St 
Petersburgh,  the  celebrated  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
annoumung  te  his  subjects  that  the  Russian  troops  bad  entered 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  declaring  that,  if  the  Porte  still 
persisted  in  lier  obstinate  and  blind  opposition  to  his  just 
demands,  lie  should  call  God  to  his  aid,  and,  leaving  toiiiffl 
to  decide  upon  the  question  in  dispute,  and  relying  on  his  alt 
powerful  arm,  should  march  to  the  defence  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  This  manifesto  was  followed  by  a  second  circular  from 
G>unt  Nesselrode  (2nd  July),  which  contained  the  aaloundiag 

*  This  circular  was  answered,  and  its  eontradietSooa  and  ineomistwiciei  aUj 
pointed  out,  by  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhuys  ut  a  ewmDanicatioii  dated  tte  25Ch  Jioe, 
and  immediately  afterwards  pobliahed  in  the  official  organ  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 
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assertioB  tbat  the  occnpation  of  the  DanQbiiiii  PrincipftUties 
had  been  decided  upon  because  the  allied  fleets  had  proceeded 
to    the    anchorage    of  Constantinople    (dans   les    parages    de 
OomtanCinople) — an  assertion  at  once  contradicted  bj  Count 
Nesselttxie's  note  of  the^  Slat  Maj,  to  which  we  have  already 
cadled  the  ailtention  of  our  readers.    The  Goveninients  of  France 
and  En^and  at  once  indignantly  exposed  the  glaring  falsehood. 
'  It  19  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  and  regret,*  wrote 
the-  Earl  of  Qarandon  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  on  the  16th 
July,    *with   which  her  Majesty's  Government   have   read  in 
this  despatch  the  declaration  that  the  Principalities  have  been 
invaded  and  occupied  in  consequence  of  England  and  France 
having  disregarded  the  recommendations  of  the  Russian  Govern^ 
ment  and   having  sent  their  fleets  to  the  waters  of  Turkey/ 
And  his  Lordship  then  proceeds  to  point  out,  by  a  comparison 
of  dates,  that  not  only  is  the  assertion  untrue,  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  one  event  could  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  other. 
R>th  France  and  England  emphatically  denied  in  addition  *  that 
any  resemblance  existed  between  the  position  of  the  combined 
fleets   in  Besika  Bay  and  that   of  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
Principalities/     In  the  one  case  there  was  a  direct  and  hostile 
violation  of  the  territorities  of  a  neighbouring  state-— in  the 
other,  the  fleets  of  the  friendly  Powers  cast  anchor  in  an  open 
bay  ;  their  presence  in  which  *  violated  no  treaty  nor  territory, 
nor  infringed  any  international  law/ 

This  second  circular  admits,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  of 
the  1 1th  June,  that  the  demands  of  Prince  Menschik off  involved 
other  matters  besides  those  connected  with  the  Holy  Places 
(independarament  des  dispositions  plus  particulieres  auz  Saints 
Lieux) ;  but  reiterates  that  no  privileges  are  claimed  to  which 
Russia  by  treaty  is  not  already  entitled. 

The  French  fleet,  as  early  as  the  20th  of  March,  had  left  the 
Port  of  Toulon  and  had  proceeded  to  Athens.  At  that  time,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  French  Government,  anticipating  the 
gravest  results  from  the  menacing  attitude  assumed  by  Russia 
was  prepared  to  co-operate  with  England  in  energetic  measures, 
and  would  have  sent  her  fleet  beyond  the  waters  of  Greece. 
Her  distance  from  the  theatre  of  the  important  events  then 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  East  may  have  warranted  the  de- 
spatch of  her  ships  of  war  to  a  friendly  port  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Any  stronger  measures  at  that  period  may  have 
been  premature.  It  was  not  until  hostilities  might  be  said  to 
have  actually  commenced  by  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  that  the 
allied  fleets  proceeded  to  Besika  Bay. 

And  now  comes  the  question  whether  ^is  demonstration  was 
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sufficient^  and  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  British  Go* 
vemment  to  send  the  fleet  at  once  to  Constantinople,  and  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  half-measure  of  anchoring  in  Besika  Bay. 
We  know  not  what  private  and  unavowed  considerations  maj 
have  prevailed  with  her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  but  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  obvious  and  truly  wise  course  would  have  been  to 
have  declared  formally  and  emphatically  to  Russia,  as  soon  as  we 
had  been  informed  of  the  note  addressed  by  Count  Nesselrode 
on  the  31st  of  May  to  Reshid  Pasha,  that  the  entry  of  the  Russian 
troops  into  the  Principalities  would  be  considered  a  easuM  MHy 
and  would  at  once  be  followed  by  the  presence  of  the  combined 
fleets  in  the  Bosphorus.  Had  this  declaration  been  energetically 
made,  we  deem  it  almost  certain,  and  appeal  to  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  support  of  our  conviction,  that  the 
Russian  troops  would  not  have  crossed  the  frontier,  and  that 
peace  would  have  been  insured.  It  was  of  the  utmost  import* 
ance  to  Russia  that  the  occupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia 
should  not  be  considered  a  casus  belli.  So  long  as  the  Porte  and 
her  allies  did  not  declare  it  to  be  so,  the  Dardanelles  were 
closed  by  treaty  against  the  vessels  of  war  of  foreign  powers,  and 
the  Emperor  was  able  to  issue  manifestoes  to  his  subjects,  in 
which  he  announced  that  Turkey  had  forfeited  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  her  allies  (Manifesto  of  the  31st  of  October). 
He  hoped,  morever,  to  establish  a  precedent  which  would  in  the 
end  have  secured  him  the  undisputed  possession  of  these  im- 
portant provinces.  In  England,  unfortunately,  the  conduct  of 
the  Ministry  tended  to  encourage  the  Czar  in  the  belief  that 
there  existed  no  serious  intention  on  our  part  to  afford  the 
Sultan  any  effective  assistance  in  resisting  his  demands,  and  the 
Porte  itself  was  brought  to  despair  of  any  real  aid  from  those 
allies  upon  which  it  mainly  depended  in  opposing  pretensions  so 
fatal  to  its  independence. 

A  further  effort  was  made  by  the  four  great  Powers  to  prevent 
an  open  rupture  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  The  latter  was 
induced  to  permit  the  unintemipted  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
palities, and  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  until  a  conference,  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  could  devise  a  compromise  which  might  be 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  Ottoman  Government  showed 
the  greatest  forbearance,  notwithstanding  the  provocation  it  had 
received — a  provocation  heightened  by  the  most  insulting  pro- 
clamations issued  by  the  Russian  generals  within  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  in  which  his  Mussulman  subjects  were  designated  as 
pagans  to  be  exterminated.  A  note  was  prepared  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  Powers,  and  submitted  to  the  Porte  for 
its  acceptance.     In  drawing  up  this  document  two  fatal  errars 

were 
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were  committed :  in  the  first  place,  Turkey,  whose  rights  and 
interests  were  at  stake,  was  not  consulted ;  in  the  second,  the 
acceptance  of  Russia  was  obtained  before  even  the  note  appears 
to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Porte.  The  result  might 
have  been  foreseen.  Certain  passages  were  objected  to  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  amendments  proposed,  which  were  at 
once  admitted  to  be  reasonable  and  just ;  but  the  Powers  were 
pledged,  by  the  course  they  had  pursued,  to  force  the  accept- 
ance of  the  document  as  presented  by  them.  Various  schemes 
were  suggested  to  induce  the  Porte  to  withdraw  the  modifica- 
tions, and  to  leave  the  interpretation  of  the  note  to  its  allies. 
In  fact,  the  document  was  carelessly  drawn  up,  and  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  parties  to  the  conference  were  ignorant 
of  the  real  questions  at  issue.  It  would  seem  that,  under  the 
threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  their  further  sympathy  and  support, 
the  four  Powers  were  about  to  compel  the  Porte  to  sign  the 
original  note,  when  a  despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  saved 
them  from  committing  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice,  and  preg- 
nant with  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here  the  precise  terms  of  the 
Vienna  note,  and  the  modifications  suggested  by  the  Porte.  We 
need  only  observe  that  the  chief  objection,  and  the  one  to  which 
Russia  attached  the  greatest  importance,  related  to  the  clause 
which  declared  that  'those  professing  the  Greek  faith  should 
participate  in  the  advantages  conceded  to  other  Christian  sects 
by  convention  or  special  grants'  (aux  avantages  concedes  aux 
autres  rites  Chretiens  par  convention  ou  dispositions  particu- 
lieres).  The  Porte  naturally  objected  that  by  this  concession 
a  large  portion  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  would  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  any  small  favoured  community  of  strangers  dwell- 
ing within  his  dominions.  That  such  was  the  meaning  of  the 
Russian  Government  Count  Nesselrode's  despatch  unhesitatingly 
avowed.  And  it  is  of  great  importance  to  mark  the  words  used 
by  the  Russian  Minister :  *  The  Ottoman  Government,'  he  de- 
clares, *  will  only  undertake  to  allow  the  orthodox  Church  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  accorded  to  other  Christian  commu- 
nities also  subjects  of  the  Porte ;  but  if  these  communities,  whether 
Catholic  or  professing  any  other  faith,  did  not  consist  of  Turkish 
subjects — such  being  the  case  with  respect  to  nearly  all  the  lAtin 
convents,  hospices,  seminaries,  and  bishoprics  in  Turkey — and  it 
pleased  the  Sultan  to  confer  upon  them  any  fresh  religious  ad- 
vantages and  privileges,  then,  according  to  the  modifications 
inserted  in  the  note,  the  orthodox  (or  Greek)  communities,  being 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  would  have  no  right  to  claim  the  same 
favours,  and  Russia  no  right  to  interfere  on  their  behalf.'  (De- 
tpatcb  to  Baron  de  Meyendorif,  Sept.  7.)  Whilst 
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Whikt  rejectiiig  the  xnodificatiooB  proposed  by  the  Porte,  < 
thus  openly  declaring  his  intentions,  the  Emperor,  through  his 
Jdinister,  bad  the  assurance  to  call  upon  the  four  Powers  to 
abandon  their  ally,  and  to  leave  to  Russia  alone  the  task  of  oosk 
polling  her  to  accept  the  note  as  originally  prepared ! 

The  rejection  of  the  Turkish  modifications  by  the  Emperor 
was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 
Omar  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  one  army,  crossed  the  Danube  anod 
obtained  considerable  advuntages  over  the  Russian  forces  star 
tioned  in  the  Principalities.  In  Asia  the  war  was  commeBoed 
with  vigour,  and  was  at  first  crowned  with  a  success,  which 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  but  of  .short  ducatioii.  The 
Emperor,  by  a  last  manifesto,  dated  the  31st  of  October,  de^ 
clared  that  ^  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  had  in  ^vain  sought 
by  their  exhortations  to  shake  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  I  that  the  Poite,  enrollii^  in  the  ranks  of  its  anny 
revolutionists  from  all  countries,  had  commenoed  hostilities  on 
the  Danube  I  and  that,  Russia  having  been  provoked  to  war,  it 
only  remained  for  her  to  place  her  confidence  in  God,  aad  to 
fight  in  defence  of  the  Orthodox  faith.'  He  aj^ealed  to  his 
faithful  subjects  to  join  in  the  fervent  prayers  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Most  High,  that  His  hand  should  deign  to  bless  his  anus 
in  a  holy  and  righteous  cause,  which  at  all  times  bad  found 
ardent  defenders  in  his  pious  ancestors.  This  prodamation, 
though  it  might  be  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  his  deluded 
subjects,  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  dishonest  state- 
ments upon  record  — equally  contrary  to  truth  and  common  sense 
— and  is  rendered  doubly  flagrant  by  the  quotation  from  tbe 
Psalms  with  which  it  concludes :  ^  In  te,  Domine,  speravi :  noa 
oonfundar  in  aeteraum.' 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  more  active  hostilities^ 
the  arrival  of  the  allied  fleets  at  Constantinople,  the  untoward 
catastrophe  of  Sinop^  the  entry  of  the  fleets  into  the  Black  Ses, 
and  the  last  efforts  of  the  allied  Powers  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  by  submitting  the  final  terms  of  the  Porte,  by  way  of  an 
ultimatum,  for  the  acceptance  of  Russia.  The  whole  question 
has  been  summed  up,  md  the  determination  of  the  French 
Government  to  pcoceed  to  «iLtremities  in  case  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Emperor  to  accede  to  the  proposed  compromise  has  been 
declared,  in  an  able  circular,  addressed  by  M.  Drou}^!  de  Lhujs 
to  the  various  diplomatic  agents  of  France — the  last  state-paper 
which  has  been  issued  on  this  important  subject. 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  transactions  which  have  led  to 
the  present  critical  state  of  our  relations  with  Russia,  and  to 
almost  inevitable  war.    We  have  entered  somewhat  fully,  though 

at 
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at  the  same  time  as  conciaely  as  fofsible,  into  the  qaeation,  in 
Older  that  our  readers  nay  h«re  a  complele  insight  into  the 
subject-matter  in  dispute,  and  may  fairly  appveciale  the  efforts 
which  ha?e  been  made  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Bnrope,  and  the 
UBwarrantaUe  pretensions  which  have  compelled  us  at  length 
to  adopt  measmras  that  can  scarcely  be  comaideied  in  any  other 
light,  whatever  may  he  thcdr  immediate  consequences,  ^an  as 
duect  hostilities  against  Russia.  On  examining  the  various 
doouments  whioh  hawe  been  issued  by  the  belUgerent,  as  well  as 
by  tbeiBiadiatiqg,  Powers,  imd  ou  calmly  oonsi<kring  their  oon- 
doct  .thxoughout  these  impcurtant  transactions,  the  most  prejudiced 
aeader  will  soareely  he  tfble  to  deny  that  Russia  has  shown  unex- 
ampled arroganoe,  the  Porte  eKtraocdinary  moderation,  and  £ng- 
laad  and  Franoe  an  almost  culpable  forbearance. 

Let  us  now  examane  what  the  demands  of  Russia  really  involve. 
They  may  be  reduoed  to  these  two  points  :-^l.  A  confirmation 
af  all  the  tights,  privileges,  and  immunities  enjoyed  from  the 
earliest  times  by  those  professing  the  Greek  faith  and  their 
deigy ;  and  2.  The  concession  of  all  privileges  which  may 
hereafter  be  conferred  by  the  Porte,  either  by  treaty  or  by 
special  favour,  on  any  community,  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  or 
foreigners.  It  mu^t  be  borne  in  mind,  while  oonaidering  the 
£rst  demand,  that  Russia,  although  challenged  to  do  so,  has 
not  been  able  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of  an  infraction, 
either  of  a^  treaty  or  of  a  firman,  or  any  act  of  perseoution  or 
oppression  towards  the  Greek  Church  or  its  followers,  on  the 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Gioveaiment,  'excepting  such  as  may  be 
leCevxed  to  the  disputed  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Placea, 
which  even  Russia  admits  were  satisfactorily  settled  by  the 
Hatti  Sheriffs  delivered  to  Prince  Menschikoff.  Moreover, 
Count  Nesselrode  himself  repeatedly  asserts  that  all  the  rights 
and  privil^^  claimed  by  Russia  are  kdly  guaranteed  by  the 
treaties  of  Kainardji  and  Adriam^le ;  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  objections  entertained  by  the  Porte,  the  Emperor  does, 
ifio  factOy  ei\)oy  a  protectorate  over  the  aulgects  of  the  Sultan 
professing  the  Greek  faith,  extending  even  to  ^  a  secuhr  ts- 
fmnoB^  (Qronlars  of  11th  June  and  2nd  July.)  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  asked,  if  these  privil^es  are  secured  by  treaty,  are,  %p9o 
foiUOy  enjoyed  by  Russia,  and  have  not  been  infringed  by  the 
Porte,  what  necessity  is  there  for  any  fresh  guarantee,  or  any 
new  engagement?  The  answer  is  simple  enough.  We  deny 
that  what  Russia  claims  is  secured  by  treaty;  although,  by 
taking  advantage  of  her  position,  and  of  the  unfortunate  indif- 
ference hitherto  displayed  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  she  has  un- 
doubtedly succeeded  in  enforciog,  to  a  certain  extent,  her  preten- 
sions 
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sions  with  respect  to  the  Greek  Church  and  its  followers.     She 
now  seeks  to  confirm,  by  formal  engs^ement,  that  which  as  jet 
can  only  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  encroachment.    By  the 
treaty  of  K,s^nardji  (7th  Art.)  the  Porte  promised  to  protect  the 
Christian  (not  the  Greek)  religion  and  its  churches,  and  permitted 
the  Russian  Minister  to  make  certain  representations  in  favour 
of  a  specified  Greek  church  and  its  attendants.     The  treaty  of 
Adrianople  merely  confirms  the  articles  of  the  previous  treaty. 
No  Qiention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Greek  or  any  special  com- 
munity.    But  admitting  that,  justified   by  the   interference  of 
France  on  behalf  of  the  Latins,  warranted  it  must  be  remembered 
by  treaty,  Russia  naturally  made  use  of  her  influence  to  protect 
those  who  professed  the  same  creed  as  herself,  how  far  would 
her  claim,  as  now  put  forward,  be  inconsistent  with  the  poHtieal 
rights  of  the  Porte  ?    If  the  religious  privileges  of  the  Greek 
clergy  were  alone  concerned — if  perfect  freedom  of  worship 
and  of  conscience  were  alone   demanded  —  Russia  would  ask 
little  more  than  has  been   conceded   to   France.      But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  general  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the 
Greek  Church  extend  far  beyond  those  which  relate  to  reli- 
gious worship.      The   Greek   clergy,   in   fact,  are   almost  the 
political,  as  well  as  spiritual,  heads  of  their  flocks.     After  the 
Turkish  conquest,  what  the  eccentric  author  of  ^  the  Spirit  of 
the  East'  has  termed  Mhe  Turkish  Municipal  System/  was, 
in  some  degree,  enjoyed  by  the  Christicui  subjects  of  the  Porte ; 
that  is  to  say, — the  conquerors,  after  having  assessed  a  certain 
sum  on  the  Christian  villages  or  communities,  were  willing  to 
leave  its  collection  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  chiefs.     As  long  as  the  tribute  was  punctually  paid, 
the  Turkish  authorities  cared  very  little  how  it  was  raised,  or 
how  the  affairs  of  the  community  were  administered ;  they  were 
willing  that  all  matters  in  dispute  between  Christians,  in  which 
Mussulmans  were  not  concerned,  should  be  settled  by  the  heads 
of  the  respective  sects.      The  collecting  of  the  taxes,  and  the 
administering  of  justice,  were  ostensibly  exercised  by  the  clergj 
and  the  officers  of  the  community  elected  by  the  popular  voice ; 
but  the  whole  power  virtually  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  clergj, 
and  the  Greek  bishops  became  the  real  political  chiefs  of  their 
flock.     They  exercised,  indeed,  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  dvil 
jurisdiction ;  for,  although  they  could  not  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment, yet  by  imprisonment,  and  even  torture,  they  conld  procaie 
the  death  of  their  victims.     The  terrible  threat  of  excommunica- 
tion was  always  ready  in  case  of  disobedience ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  clergy,  backed  by  bribes,  was  always  suffirient 
to  ensure  the  support  of  the  Turkish  authorities  in  eanying  oat 
any  arbitrary  measures.  No 
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No  class  of  men  could  perhaps  be  found  more  notorious  for 
the  utter  immoralit j  of  their  lives,  their  venality,  and  their  igno- 
rance, than  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Turkey.  We  might  cite  a  hundred  instances  in  which,  through 
the  representation  of  British  Consuls^  submitted  to  the  Porte  by 
the  British  Ambassador,  Greek  bishops  have  been  removed 
or  disgraced  for  the  most  flagrant  oppression  and  violence. 
We  defy  the  warmest  defenders  of  Russia  to  produce  a  single 
instance  in  which  any  such  real  protection  has  been  afforded  by 
that  country  to  the  Greek  Church.  In  fact,  we  doubt  whether  one 
case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  Russian  Mission  has  inter- 
fered in  behalf  of  a  suffering  Greek  conununity,  unless  a  direct 
political  object  was  in  view,  or  unless  the  political  power  of  the 
bishop  was  questioned.  The  traveller  in  Turkey  will  frequently 
bear  far  louder  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  against 
their  bishops  and  priests  than  against  their  Mussulman  rulers. 

The  political  power  thus  exercised  by  the  bishops  was  liable, 
as  we  have  shown,  to  the  greatest  abuses.  The  Porte,  since  the 
publication  of  the  celebrated  Hatti  Sheriff  of  Gulhan^,  has  endea- 
voured gradually  to  restrict  it.  By  the  admission  of  Christian 
bishops  and  heads  of  communities  into  the  Provincial  Councils, 
the  administration  of  justice' in  purely  Christian  cases  has  been 
withdrawn,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  clerical  tribunals. 
Although  hitherto  the  declared  intentions  of  the  Porte  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  carried  out,  and  these  mixed  councils  have  not 
afforded  very  impartial  justice,  yet  the  principle  has  been  esta- 
blished. In  another  very  important  respect  the  powers  of  the 
bishops  have  been  curtailed.  They  can  no  longer  punish  those 
who  may  abandon  their  faith.  It  is  well  known  that  of  late 
years  Protestant  doctrines  have  from  various  causes  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  East,  and  that  even  whole  Greek  com- 
munities have  left  their  Church — this  has  been  especially  the 
case  in  Syria.  Until  the  Sultan  issued  his  firman  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  and  admitted  them  to  the  privileges  of  one  of  the 
recognised  sects  of  the  empire,  the  Greek  clergy,  supported  in 
this  case  by  the  Russian  mission  and  its  agents,  and  especially 
by  the  Constd-General  in  Syria,  M.  Basilides,  omitted  no  act  of 
violence  and  injustice  to  compel  those  who  had  left  the  Greek 
Church  to  return  to  their  own  religious  community.  We  could 
cite  numerous  cases  of  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  even 
torture.  Although  persons  who  have  actually  quitted  the  Church 
can  now  no  longer  be  persecuted,  yet  their  friends  and  those 
who  may  be  suspected  of  similar  designs  are  still  within  the 
Teach  of  the  bishops.  The  sentence  of  excommunication,  more 
terrible  and  more  easily  put  into  execution  in  the  Greek  Church 
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than  in  any  other,  can  be  issued  against  them,  and  ils  victims 
ledaeed  to  utter  ruin. 

Russia  has  long  viewed  with  the  greatest  alann  this  progress 
of  heterodox  opinions,  now  enoonraged  by  the  gcsdual  curtailnMPt 
of  the  political  powers  of  the  Greek  clergy;  and  her  real  motives 
in  urging  the  objectionable  conditions  in  the  prqposed  treaty  aie 
sufficiently  transparent  If  she  oould  induce  the  Parte  to  recog- 
nise, by  any  formal  engagement,  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and 
immunities  ei^yed  db  (mtiqtw  by  those  professiQg  the  orthodox 
faith  and  their  clergy,  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  ii^ist 
upon  the  rastrictioB  of  all  the-  political  rights  of  which  they  have 
been  gradually  and  most  justly  deprived.  In  fact,  the  Greek 
bishops  and  priests  would  again  become  the  actual  political  heads 
^f  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  of  very 
oonsiderable  communities  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  with  this 
additional  danger^-that  their  political  power  would  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  preserved  with  all  the  abuses 
which  the  reforms  promulgated  by  the  Porte,  and  urged  upon  it 
by  England  and  France  as  the  only  means  of  conciliating  iu 
Christian  subjects,  and  of  preserving  its  existence  as  an  empire, 
are  intended  to  remove.  It  is  obvious  that  such  claims  as  these 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  and  that  we  are  as  much 
called  upon  to  resist  them  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  of  civilisalion,  as  Turkey  is  obliged  to  do  ^  the 
preservation  of  her  very  existence. 

The  second  claim  of  Russia  refers  to  the  privileges  whid 
may  be  granted  by  treaty  or  special  favour  to  any  religious  cooi* 
munity,  whether  consisting  of  Turkish  aubjects  or  of  stm^geis. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  deinand  could  not  be  conceded  witbost 
^ving  the  Czar  the  right  of  insisting  upon  the  extension  to  masj 
Bullions  of  the  SuUan  s  subjects,  of  the  same  privileges  whidi 
might  be  granted  to  any  small  society  temporarily  scgouming  in 
Turkey.  In  fact,  it  would  be  opening  up  ^veiy  treaty  and  capi- 
tulation which  might  confer  a  special  privilege  upon  a  chapel  or 
the  members  of  a  foreign  embassy.  It  would  be  a  preciselj 
parallel  case  if  we  demanded  from  Austria  the  same  religions 
and  pcditical  rights  for  all  her  Protestant  subjects  as  she  by 
vpecial  favour  confers  upon  those  of  the  Greek  faith  who  may 
be  connected  with  the  Russian  Mission  at  Vienna.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  words  to  point  out  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  such 
a  claim. 

Having  thus  shown  that  England  had  but  one  course  to  puisne 
in  the  question  which  has  arisen  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  second  part  of  our  sub- 
ject ;  the  resources  of  Turkey  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

2.  In 
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3.   In  treating  of  the  xesouroes  of  Turkey  we  are .  surrounded 
by  difficulties  owing  to  the  want  of  well-established  facts,  for  as 
yet  the  Turltidi  Goyenunent  has  neglected  nearly  all  statistical 
inquiiies,  and  even  audi   annual  returns  as  might  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  have  never  been  communicated  to  the 
mrorld.     The  very  amount  of  her  population  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
According  to  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject  it  amounts  to  nearly 
thirty«five  millions  and  a  half ;  and  without  including  the  Dar 
nobian  Principalities,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  States,  to 
about  tw^ty-seven  millions.     M.  Ubicini,  however,  admits  that 
it  has  been  variously  estimated  from  seven  to  twenty-two  millions. 
(27%tctm,  LMreSy  p.  21.)    The  Tnrkish  Govenunent  has  no  dis- 
tinct information  whatever  upon  the  subject,  and  no  means  of 
obtaining  it     A  census  for  regulating  the  conscription  was  a 
few  years  ago  commenced,  but  it  included  only  males  of  a  certain 
age  of  the  Mahommedan  religion ;  and  many  important  nomad 
tribes,  together  with  all  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  and  Arabia 
Proper,  were  omitted  altogether.     The  male  Christian  population 
above  a  certain  age  could  be  ascertained  without  much  difBoulty 
by  means  of  the  receipts  annually  issued  for  the  capitation  tax. 
We  may  roughly  estimate  the  Mussulmans  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
as  being   somewhat  less  than  half  the  Christians,  whilst  the 
Christians  of  Asia  amount  to  scarcely  one^fourth  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans.    In  estimating  the  population  of  Turkey  with  refer- 
ence to  its  military  strength,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  all  those  who  pay  the 
Khar<g  or  capitation  tax,  are   not  permitted  to  serve   in   the 
imperial  armies,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Asia,  such  as  the  Kurds,  Turcomans,  and  Arabs,  have  hitherto 
evaded  the   conscription  altogether,  and  are  only  available  as 
forniyhing  irregular  troops,  when  under  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  Government. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Turkish  army  may  be  attri- 
buted to  Kiza  Pasha,  who  has  recently  been  named  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ottoman  fleet  However  objectionable  and  dan- 
gerous may  have  been  the  political  conduct  of  this  statesman,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  showed  a  remarkable  activity  and  intel- 
ligence in  placing  upon  a  substantial  and  effective  buds  the  pre- 
rionsly  ill-disciplined  troops  of  the  Sultan.  Through  his  exer- 
tions the  conscription  was  carried  out  on  a  far  more  equal  and  ex- 
tensive scale,  the  drawing  by  lot  being  substituted  for  the  previous 
irregular  levies,  discipline  was  enforced,  and  the  wants  and  com- 
forts of  the  men  secured  in  a  manner  scarcely  equalled  in  any 
European  state.  Spacious  barracks  were  erected  in  Constanti- 
nople and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire ;  military  schools 

were 
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were  founded ;  foreign  officers  were  engaged  to  introduce  sucb 
modem  improvements  as  had  been  adopted  in  European  armies ; 
the  pay  of  the  officers  was  increased,  and  the  rations  of  the  meo 
scrupulously  attended  to.  Another  important  alteration  was 
the  limiting  of  military  enrolment  to  five  years  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  rediff  or  reserve,  into  which  are  incorporated 
those  released  from  active  service,  and  which,  being  periodicallj 
called  out,  becomes  a  second  army.  To  Riza  Pasha  mnst  un- 
doubtedly be  assigned  the  credit  of  having  raised  the  Turkish 
army  from  the  deplorable  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  bj 
the  disastrous  wars  with  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  to  that  efficiency 
which,  as  recent  events  have  proved,  has  rendered  it  not 
altogether  unequal  to  cope  with  the  veteran  troops  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  Unfortunately  Riza's 
views  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Ottoman  empire,  and 
the  re-acquisition  of  those  provinces  which  it  had  either  lost  or 
over  which  it  had  gradually  lost  its  authority,  were  of  too  am- 
bitious a  nature,  and  threatened  to  bring  fresh  difficulties  upon  a 
state  which  had  need  of  peace,  and  a  good  understanding  with 
its  neighbours,  to  maintain  its  very  existence.  After  a  long 
struggle,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Sultan's  mother,  he  was  dismissed,  through  foreign  influence, 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  and  remained  in  disgrace  until 
recent  events  called  him  again  to  office. 

The  troops  which  he  had  organised  were,  however,  speedSj 
required  for  active  service.  Rebellions  broke  out  both  in  the 
European  and  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Albanians 
resisted  the  introduction  of  the  Tanzimat,  or  reformed  system, 
and  refused  to  supply  recruits  for  the  army.  A  force  greatly 
inferior  to  them  in  numbers  was  sent  against  them,  under  the 
command  of  Omar  Pasha,  whose  name  has  since  become  so  well 
known,  and  they  were  beaten  in  three  pitched  battles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uscup.  To  the  same  general  was  subsequently 
confided  an  expedition  against  the  celebrated  Kurdish  chief,  Beder 
Khan  Bey,  which  was  attended  by  equally  successful  results, 
although,  as  in  Albania,  it  was  carried  on  against  vastly  superior 
numbers,  and  in  a  district,  from  its  mountainous  character,  ahnost 
inaccessible  to  the  operations  of  a  regular  army.  The  Nizamy 
as  the  new  troops  are  called,  thus  proved  their  efficiency  against 
the  undisciplined  though  warlike  tribes  which  had  previously 
owned  only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Turkish  Government  was  at  length  in  a  position 
to  provide  for  the  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  its  own 
dominions. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Ubicini  (Lettre  XIX.)  for 
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fall  <fetails  of  the  orgaxiisation  of  the  Turkish  army.  That  writer 
estimates  the  regular  troops  at  148,680  men,  and  the  redtff^  or 
reserve,  at  the  same  number;  the  contingents  or  auxiliaries, 
to  be  famished  by  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Albania,  and  . 
Elgypty  at  about  120,000  men ;  but  upon  these,  or  at  least  upon 
a  large  portion  of  them,  from  various  reasons,  very  little  reliance 
can  be  placed.  We  have  then  the  irregulars  amounting  to  87,000, 
gpLving  a  total  of  about  500,000  men ;  of  these,  however,  M.  . 
Ubicini  states  that  only  220,000  could  be  brought  into  the 
field :  and  we  fear  that  even  this  number  is  over  estimated. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  a  Turkish  campaign  can  withhold 
bis  testimony  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Turkish  soldier. 
He  is  brave,  hardy,  patient,  and  docile.     He  will  content  himself 
with  the  humblest  fare,  and  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  priva-  . 
tions.    Under  good  officers  he  would  be  equal  to  any  undertaking ; 
but  in   this  most  important  feature  the  Turkish  anny  unfortu- 
nately is  altogether  deficient.     With  one  or  two  exceptions  there 
is   scarcely  an  officer   in  the  service  fit  to  command,  we  will 
not  say  a  division,  but  a  regiment.     Effi)rts  have  been  made  to 
educate  officers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  as  yet  the  number 
supplied — even  if  the  officers  individually  be  equal  to  the  duties 
required  of  them — is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  organisation 
of  a  single  perfect  regiment.     Abde   Pasha,  who  has  recently 
shown  his  incompetency  in  Asia  Minor,  and  appears  to  have 
endangered  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Turkish  army,  was  edu- 
cated at  Vienna,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Sultan's  generals.     His  successor,  Kurd  Mohammed  Pasha,  is  a 
man  of  undoubted  courage  and  daring,  but  utterly  unskilled  in 
European  warfare.     He  has  chiefly  been  employed  in  Turkish 
Arabia,  and  to   him  the  Sultan  owed  the  capture  of  Kerbela, 
after  a  severe  resistance,  in  1842.     Indeed,  the  only  man  who 
is  probably  equal   to  carry  on   a  campaign   against    European 
troops  is  Omar   Pasha,  who   is  an    Austrian   Croat   by   birth, 
although  he  acquired  his  military  education  almost  entirely  in 
Turkey,  in  whose  service  he  has  now  been  from  his  youth.  • 

The  rediffsj  or  reserve,  appear  to  have  answered  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Sultan,  and  have  been  hurrying  to  the  capital  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  their 
sovereign  and  his  religion.  The  troops  on  the  Danube  have 
performed  their  duty,  and  have  shown  themselves  equal  to 
cope  with  those  hitherto  brought  against  them  by  the  Russian 
commanders.  But,  unfortunately,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
Turkish  Government  have  been  made  to  collect  this  army 
together ;  the  reserves  themselves  have  been  exhausted ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  much  remains  behind.     The  application  of  the 
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conscriptiott  to  Mussulmtins  only  bas  prodnoed  most  fatal  iv- 
salts.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  horror  felt  by  the  Tnriudi 
population  to  forced  service  in  the  army.  It  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  utter  ruin  of  hundreds  of  Tillages  ;  it  baa  turned  cultivated 
plains  into  deserts,  and  has  indirectly  checked,  to  an  extent  almost 
incredible,  the  increase  of  the  Mohammedan  populatioa*  On 
the  other  hand,  exemption  from  the  conscription  has  tended,  to 
an  equal  extent,  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  Christians. 

The  irregular  cavalry,  once  the  most  formidable  portion  of 
the  Turkish  armies,  is  now  no  longer  a  mateh  for  the  Cossack. 
The  neglect  of  this  important  branch  of  national  defence  has 
always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  committed  by 
the  Ottoman  Government.  The  regular  cavalry,  which  has  been 
organised  to  supply  its  place,  forms  the  weakest  and  most  ineffi- 
cient portion  of  the  Turkish  troops.  With  the  change  of  system 
in  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  hereditaiy 
fiefs,  commenced  by  Saltan  Mahmoud  and  carried  out  under  the 
reigning  sovereign,  the  sources  from  which  the  State  was  fur- 
nished with  its  irregular  cavalry  no  longer  exist.  Formerly  the 
land  was  chiefly  held  by  military  tenure,  and  the  ownen — the 
Spahis,  as  they  were  generally  called — were  compelled  to  serve 
the  Saltan  in  war.  An  admirable  breed  of  horses  was  kept  up; 
the  Spahis  delighted  in  warlike  amusements,  so  congenial  to  the 
national  character,  and  were  skilful  in  the  management  of  their 
horses  and  their  arms.  When  the  Ottoman  Sultan  warred  widi 
the  infidels  they  rallied  round  him  on  all  sides,  and  formed  a  body 
of  daring  warriors,  who  carried  terror  into  the  heart  of  Emope. 
They  are  now  replaced  by  the  miserable  companies  of  Basbi 
Bozuks,  collected  together  by  a  few  chiefs,  who  are  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  and  who  receive  a  certain  number  of  terkeresj 
or  orders,  for  the  pay  and  supplies  of  so  many  men,  make  their 
own  bargains,  cheat  the  Government,  and  bring  together  such 
only  as  are  too  miserable,  infirm,  or  idle  to  seek  any  other 
occupation.  The  breed  of  horses  has  visibly  deteriorated  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  men  are  generally  so  ill-armed  and 
mounted  that  they  are  almost  unfit  for  regular  service.  The 
Albanian  irregulars,  who  fight  on  foot,  are  brave  and  skilful 
marksmen,  but  are  of  little  use  except  behind  walls  or  in  moun- 
tain warfare. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Turkish  army  upon  which  reliance 
can  be  placed  are  the  imperial  guards,  the  regular  troops  of  the 
line,  and  the  artillery.  The  latter,  organised  and  partly  com- 
manded by  Prussian  officers,  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be 
highly  effective,  and  to  bear  comparison  with  the  best  artilleij 
in  Europe.     In  the  recent  battles  on  the  Danube  it  appears  to 
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have  sustained  its  reputaition,  and  from  its  steadiness  and  sldB 
to  have  maiidy  contributed  to  the  snocess  of  the  Turkish  arms; 

From  what  we  hare  stated  it  will  be  perceived  that,  however 
willing  we  axe  to  admit  the  improvement  that  has  been  nmde  in 
the  Turkish  armj,  and  the  efficiency  of  some  of  itB  branches,  we 
are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  contend 
without  assistance  against  the  vast  armies  which  Russia  could 
bring  into  the  field,  and  that  a  serious*  reverse  would  lead  to 
disastrous  results.  The  Tmkish  commanders  have  commenced, 
as  thej  generally  have  commenced  in  similar  wars,  with  partial 
success.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Omar  Pasha  viras  not 
permitted  to  open  the  campaign  in  September  last,  when  acting 
upon  the  information  he  had  then  received  as  to  the  real  numben 
of  the  Russians  in  the  Principalities^ — ^information  which  subset 
qnently  proved  to  be  substantially  correct — ^he  would  probably 
have  gained  stiH  greater  advantages  over  his  enemies.  It  may  be 
even  more  to  be  deplored  that  the  allies  of  Turkey  have  withheld 
their  eiFective  assistance  when  the  successes  of  the  Turks  might 
have  been  followed  up,  and  have  thur  exposed  her  to  the  risk  of 
losing  the  results  of  her  first  victories. 

Now  that  the  allied  fleets  are  in  the  Bospfaorus  and  Black  Sea, 
we  need  say  litde  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  navy.  As  mere 
floating  batteries  the  vessels  are  admitted  to  be  efficient.  The 
gunnery,  under  the  instruction  of  Captain  Borlace,  an  officer  of 
the  British  navy  of  acknowledged  merit,  has  been  of  late  gready 
improved.  But  the  ships  are  inadequately  manned;  the  crews 
are  almost  unused  to  evolutions  in  an  open  sea,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  oflrcers  are  utterly  incompetent.  The  dis- 
aster of  Sinope  has  materially  crippled  the  Turidsh  navy,  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  peace  being  concluded  with  Russia,  this 
diminntion  of  its  strei^th  must  greatly  afifect  the  future  security 
of  the  capital. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  one  word  on  the  state  of  the  Turkish 
finances.*  In  inquiring  into  this  subject  two  important  considera- 
tions should  be  kept  in  view — first,  that  the  empire  has  hitherto 

*  We  mufit  a^a  re£er  our  readers  to  M.  Ubicini  (Lettrea,  12-15)  for  full  de- 
tjuls  on  this  subject.  They  will  find  iu  the  Letters  of  that  gentleman  a  sufficiently 
accurate  sod  impsrtial  aeooont  of  the  reveuttes  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  mode 
of  their  coUeotioB  and  admiaistration,  the  souioes  fron  which  they  are  obtained, 
and  their  estimated  amount.  D'Ohsson's  wdl-known.  work  on  the  Turkish 
Empire  contains  the  best  information  as  to  the  tenure  of  land  previous  to  the 
mooifications  introduced  by  recent  measures ;  and  in  a  pamphlet  (De  la  R^rme 
en  Turquie,  aa  point  de  voe  financier  et  administratif),  largely  quoted  by  M. 
Ubicini,  will  probably  be  found  the  fullest  account  of  the  actual  oondition  of  the 
finances  of  Turkey.  It  is  the  production  of  M.  Cor,  a  gentleman  who  for  many 
ymn  fiUed  the  importaiit  post  of  first  dtBgoman  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Cbn- 
stantittople,  and  wlwae  attainments  aSMl  experience  constitute  him  a  highly  trust- 
vortfay  authority  on  such  subjects. 
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been  unincumbered  by  a  debt ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unexplored.  Of  late  years 
the  revenues  have  been  greatly  embarrassed,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  inadequate  collection,  the  enormous  expenses  attaidant  upon 
the  organisation  of  the  army,  the  sacrifices  made  to  replace  the 
old  coinage  by  a  new,  and  the  state  of  trade.  We  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  asserting  that,  were  there  no  other  causes  to  lead  us 
to  doubt  the  stability  of  the  Turkish  empire,  we  should  have  Utde 
apprehension  on  the  score  of  its  financial  difficulties.  The  national 
resources  are  so  vast  and  so  readily  available  that  the  commonest 
foresight,  prudence,  and  economy  would  shortly  restore  its 
finances  to  a  highly  flourishing  and  healthy  state.  Notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  confidence  which  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  in  repudiating  its  engagements  last  year,  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  its  credit  is  still  sufficiently  recognised  to  war- 
rant a  confident  appeal  to  the  European  money-markets  for  a  loan. 
Although,  undoubtedly,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  the  Porte 
showed  a  want  of  prudence,  and  even  of  straightforwardness,  jet 
there  was  no  design  either  to  defraud  its  creditors  or  to  elude  its 
engagements.  It  refused  to  ratify  terms  which  had  been  entered 
into  by  Prince  Callimaki,  its  agent  at  Paris,  without  its  authority, 
which  were  contrary  to  the  religious  and  political  institutions 
of  the  state,  and  which  were  so  palpably  disadvantageous  that  the 
suspicion  of  unfair  dealing  could  scarcely  be  avoided. 

M.  Ubicini  (p.  352)  has  suggested  various  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  revenue,  which  might  with  advantage  be 
adopted  by  the  Turkish  Government.  Many  others  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  none  of  more  importance  than  those  connected 
with  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  of  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  native  industry, 
in  developing  the  vast  natural  resources  of  Turkey,  which  are 
probably  unequalled.  We  shall,  however,  recur  to  this  subject 
in  considering  the  future  prospects  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which 
it  more  intimately  afiects.  We  will  merely  express  our  belief 
that,  although  the  revenues  of  the  empire  are  undoubtedly 
in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  considerably  increased  of  late  by 
the  vast  efforts  and  sacrifices  wliich  have  already  been  made  to 
carry  on  the  war,  yet  with  the  aid  of  a  loan,  or  by  a  judicious 
management  of  the  existing  finances,  any  very  serious  diffi- 
culties may  be  avoided,  and  the  action  of  the  Government  remain 
uncrippled. 

In  estimating  the  resources  of  Turkey,  and  its  means  of  resist- 
ance to  Russia,  we  must  not  overlook  one  consideration  of  pre- 
eminent importance — the  attitude  that  will  be  assumed  by  the 
Christian  population  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

We 
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We  musty  in  die  first  place,  observe  that,  as  far  as  any  active 
or  direct  assistance  is  concerned,  none  can  be  expected  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  They  are  not  admitted  to 
serve  in  the  army,  and  are  only  partially  employed  in  the  navy. 
They  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes  inhabiting  one 
or  two  semi-independent  districts,  unused  to  arms,  and  by  no 
means  of  a  warlike  disposition.  Even  were  they  inclined  to 
aid  the  Porte  they  would  be  of  little  actual  use,  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  invasion  and  occupation,  when  an  adverse  popu- 
lation would,  of  course,  impede  the  operations  of  an  army  by 
withholding  and  intercepting  supplies. 

When  considering  the  relations  of  the  Turkish  Government 
to  the  Christians,  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  sects  and  nationalities ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  shortly 
allude  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  empire.  To  commence,  therefore,  with  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  we  will  remind  our  readers  that  Russia  by  treaty 
enjoys  a  right  of  interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  which  she 
has  exercised  virtually  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Porte,  and  which 
has  enabled  her  to  assume  almost  the  entire  administration  of 
their  government.  Her  armies  have  at  various  periods  occupied 
their  territory.  In  1848  she  entered  them  in  direct  violation  of 
treaty,  changed  the  fonn  of  government,  which  had  been  recently 
proclaimed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Porte,  and  drove  out  all 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  its  establishment,  and  who 
formed  the  most  educated,  enlightened,  and  wealthy  portion  of 
the  nation.  Each  successive  occupation  has  been  more  disastrous 
to  the  inhabitants.  Their  property  has  been  seized,  their  houses 
invaded,  and  they  themselves  compelled  to  serve  the  invaders. 
There  is  no  national  sympathy  between  the  M oldo-Wallachians 
and  the  Russian  nation.  They  belong  to  distinct  races,  speaking 
totally  different  languages.  The  sufferings  and  injustice  to  which 
these  provinces  have  been  exposed  from  those  who  pretend  to  be 
their  protectors  have  taught  them  to  look  with  dread  upon  a 
Russian  occupation;  and  persons  acquainted  with  this  fact 
foretold  long  ago  that  they  could  be  readily  brought  to  oppose 
the  invaders.  Recent  events  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
these  anticipations.  The  severest  and  most  bloody  measures 
have  scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  down  the  peasantry ;  and  we  now 
leara  that  they  have  risen  in  various  districts,  and  have  killed 
or  expelled  the  Russian  troops  and  authorities.  In  the  event 
of  a  retreat  of  the  Turks,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  cross  the  Danube,  this  feeling  might  be  turned  to  the 
atmost  account  in  embarrassing  the  operations  of  the  Russian 
amiy,  especially  if  the  communications  by  sea  between  Odessa  and 
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the  Turkish  coast — ^upon  which  Russia  mainly  depended  doring 
the  last  war — were  completely  cat  off. 

We  now  come  to  the  Christians  of  Bulgaria,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal population  of  that  great  district  to  the  south  of  the  Danube. 
Although  the  descendants  of  Tartar  tribes,  they  hare  so  odd- 
pletely  amalgamated  with  the  SclaTonians,  sp^ddng  the  same 
language,  professing  the  same  faith,  and  adopting  the  same  man- 
ners, that  for  all  political  purposes  they  may  now  be  considered 
a  Slave  race.  Upon  them,  therefore,  Russia  might  hope  to 
rely  for  sympathy  and  support.  Daring  the  last  war  widi 
Turkey  the  Bulgarians  afforded  effective  aid  to  the  invaders; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  depended  upon  on  a 
second  occasion.  The  promises  made  to  them  by  the  Rnssian 
Government  were  not  fulfilled;  they  suffered  more  from  the 
invaders  than  they  bad  ever  endured  from  the  Turks;  and 
their  chiefs  have  openly  expressed  their  resolution  not  to  impede 
the  operations  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

There  is  still  less  to  be  feared  from  the  Servians :  they  have 
a  strong  feeling  of  nationality,  which  might  lead  them,  for 
purposes  of  their  own,  to  withhold  any  effective  aid  from 
Turkey,  notwithstanding  their  obligations  to  furnish  a  contin- 
gent, and  they  might  even  take  advantage  of  circumstances  to 
establish  more  completely  their  own  independence,  and  to  cany 
out  the  views  which  their  chiefs  have  long  entertained  for  the 
eztoision  of  their  inflnenoe  and  of  their  territory.  But  Russia 
has  interfered  too  much  in  their  affairs,  and  her  conduct  has 
been  too  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
liberal  party  in  Servia,  to  secure  for  her  any  very  powerful  or 
devoted  allies  in  that  quarter.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  Russian 
party  in  Servia,  and  Russian  intrigue  has  tended  to  weaken  the 
Government  and  to  divide  its  councils ;  but  this  province  will 
probably  preserve  as  strict  a  neutrality  as  she  can,  and  will  aflbrd 
but  little  assistance  to  the  invader. 

In  Bosnia  the  Mussulman  population  is  so  much  stronger 
and  more  powerful  than  the  Christian,  and  is  so  differendy 
eircumstanced  from  the  Turkish  landholders  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  in  Europe,  being  descended  from  the  original 
Christian  owners  of  the  soil,  that  the  Porte  need  apprehend 
little  danger  in  this  part  of  the  empire.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  recent  Turkish  military  expeditions  into  Bosnia 
have  not  been  sent  against  the  Christians,  but  against  the 
Mohammedans  who  refused  to  accept  the  Tanzinuit,  or  new 
system  of  administration,  which  curtailed  their  privileges  and 
afforded  greater  protection  to  the  Christians,  who  were  pre- 
viously little  better  than  serfs  attached  to  the  soil  of  the  great 
Mussulman  landlords.  The 
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The  few  Catholic  tribes  on  the  confines  of  Bosnia  and  Albiktiia, 
inch  as  the  Miridite,  would  probably  furnish  a  contingent  to 
the  Turkish  Government,  as  they  did  in  the  wars  with  the 
Albanians.  From  the  Albanians  themselves  the  Turks  have 
nothing  to  apprehend,  if  proper  means  be  taken  to  conciliate  their 
hereditary  chieis* 

The  Christians  of  Thessaly,  a  small  part  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
southern  districts  of  Albania,  are  allied  in  blood,  language,  and 
religion,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece. 
They   have  of  late    years    been   especially  subjected    to    the 
intrigues  of  foreign  agents,  even  to  those  of  the   neighbouring 
state,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  more  than  once  on  the  eve 
of  rebellion.     The  Porte  might  naturally  feel  considerable  un- 
easiness with  regard   to   this  portion  of  her  subjects,  and  we 
confess    to  have  entertained   similar   fears.      But,   from    infor- 
mation   on    which    we    place    every  reliance,    we   learn    that 
both  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  all  the  efforts  of  Russian  and 
Hellenic  emissaries  to  stir  up  the  Christian  population  have 
hitherto  been  unavailing,  and  that  there  is  at  present  no  hostile 
feeling  against  the  Porte.     The  I'urkish  Government,   however, 
appears  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies,  and  We  are  assured  that 
in  Thessaly  it  has  a  reserve  of  60,000  irregulars,  ready  to  be 
called  together  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  mote  than  equal  to 
maintain   the  tranquillity   of  the  province.     This   large  force 
is,  of  course,  chiefly  held  in  readiness  with  reference  to  the  steps 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  Hellenic  Government,  which  by  its 
conduct  has  exposed  itself  to  the  just  suspicions  of  the  Porte 
and  its  allies.    But  whatever  may  be  the  sympathy  between  the 
Greeks  of  Turkey  and  those  of  Greece,  we  will  venture  to  afiimf 
that  there  is  very  little  between  them  and  the  Russians. 

The  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  numerically  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Mussulmans,  and  have  little  sympathy  or  con* 
nexion  with  Russia.  The  only  Christian  race  of  any  im^ 
^xtrtance  or  extent  in  Asia  Minor  (we  need  scarcely  take  Syria 
into  consideration)  are  the  Armenians.  During  the  last  war,  the 
Russian  army  received  some,  though  not  any  rery  effective  aid 
from  them;  and  after  its  termination,  many  who  inhabited 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  frontiers  were  induced 
to  migrate  into  Georgia.  Since  that  period  the  Russian  Govern* 
ment  has  meddled  so  arbitrarily  in  the  affairs  of  the  Armeniail 
Church,  which  it  has  endeavoured  to  force  into  direct  subser- 
vience to  the  will  of  the  Czar,  and  the  Armenrans  themselves 
have  been  so  little  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  have 
received  from  their  new  masters,  that  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content has  arisen.     Such  as  could  escape  from  Georgia  have 
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returned  to  Turkey,  and  whole  villages  would  follow  their  ex- 
ample if  they  could  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  Russian  border 
authorities. 

In  Europe,  Turkey  alone  and  unaided  could  do  little  outside* 
her  own  frontiers  to  embarrass  the  Russian  Government — what 
might  be  effected  by  her  allies  is  another  question  which  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  now  to  discuss  ;  but  in  Asia  the  case  is  different 
The  warlike  tribes  of  Circassia  and  Georgia  have  long  either 
waged  a  furious  war  against  Russia  or  have  borne  with  impatience 
the  yoke  imposed  upon  them.  They  are  of  the  same  religion  as 
the  Turks,  and  have  other  bonds  of  sympathy  with  them.  Their 
principal  leader  has  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic 
resistance  to  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  by  victories  and 
successes  which,  were  they  not  verified  by  the  acknowledged 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  subdue  him,  would  appear  utterly 
incredible.  For  nearly  twenty  years  has  Shiamil  maintained  tbis 
unequal  contest.  Every  season  has  ended  in  a  defeat  of  the 
Russians  ;  and  we  are  credibly  assured  that  last  year  alone  a 
short  campaign  cost  Russia  22,000  men. 

Shiamil  is  not  a  Circassian  chief,  but  the  head  of  a  veir 
powerful  tribe  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  province  of  Daghistao. 
The  Circassians  themselves  have  for  some  years  been  left  un- 
molested by  Russia,  which  has  been  satisfied  with  the  possession 
of  one  or  two  isolated  forts  on  the  coast,  and  with  maintaining 
during  the  summer  season  a  very  ineffectual  maritime  blockade ; 
but  the  hatred  which  these  hardy  mountaineers  have  long  home 
to  their  invaders  has  not  been  extinguished.  Once  furnished 
with  powder  and  other  means  of  attack,  they  would  rise  to  a  man, 
and  by  a  repetition  of  acts  of  daring  and  courage  scarcely  to  be  snr- 
passed,  would  drive  the  Russians  from  the  few  fortified  positions 
they  hold  on  the  Black  Sea.  Their  great  chief,  Zefir  Bey,  has  at 
length  returned  to  them.  This  remarkable  man  left  Circassia 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago  to  seek  succour  from  the  Turkish  Goveni- 
ment  in  the  struggle  which  his  country  was  then  carrying  on 
against  her  enemies.  Before  his  departure  he  made  his  country- 
men swear  a  solenm  oath  that  they  would  never  accede  to  tenn$ 
of  peace,  but  wage  an  implacable  war  against  Russia,  until  be 
should  again  appear  amongst  them.  Finding  that  succour,  either 
from  the  Porte  or  any  European  Power,  was  for  the  time  hope- 
less, the  brave  old  man  preferred  to  live  in  misery  and  want  at 
Adrianople  to  releasing  the  Circassians  from  their  oath  by  return- 
ing to  his  native  land.* 

*  We  strongly  recommcDd  to  sach  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  have  » 
&ithfal  and  graphic  accoant  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  Circassia  a  work  by  Mr.  Loog* 
worth,  entitled  *  A  Year  in  Circsassia.' 
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We  have  little  doubt  that,  if  the  allied  fleets  by  their  presence 
in  the  Black  Sea  enable  the  Turks  to  throw  supplies  and  men 
into  Circassia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  if  we  by  an 
energetic  policy  compel  Persia  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality, 
the  whole  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  will  rise  and 
will  aid  Turkey  in  obtaining  successes  which  may  be  of  no 
less  importance  to  her  than  to  our  own  interests  in  Central 
Asia. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  precedes  that,  whilst  fully  admitting 

the   general   inefficiency  of   her   army,  the  uncertain   relations 

between   her    Mohammedan    and    Christian    populations,    and 

the  present   embarrassed   state   of  her   finances,    we    are   still 

of  opinion  that  with  proper   assistance  Turkey  will    be   able 

to  resist  the  attempts  of  her  ambitious  neighbour.     It  has  been 

equally  the  fashion  to  underrate  and  overrate  the  strength  and 

resources  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     There  are  those  who  declare 

them  to  be  already  completely  exhausted,  whilst  others  maintain 

that  Turkey   alone    could    successfully   maintain    the   unequal 

struggle  into  which  she  has  entered  with  Russia.     We  subscribe 

to  neither  of  these  opinions ;  the  result  of  a  war  must  depend 

entirely  upon  the  share  that  France  and  England  may  take  in  it. 

Its  speedy  termination  must  rest  mainly  upon  the  efficacy  and 

vigour  of  our  first  operations.     Let  proper  energy  be  shown — let 

no  opportunities  be  lost — let  us  act  with  a  due  knowledge  of  the 

condition  of  the  Turkish  empire  and  its  varied  populations,  and 

we  need  have  no  fears  or  doubts  as  to  the  result. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  our  subject,  viz.  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  Turkey  as  the 
empire  is  now  constituted,  or  of  raising  a  powerful  state  in  her 
stead.  Of  the  three  questions  we  are  considering  it  is  the  most 
delicate  to  discuss  in  the  present  stage  of  the  negotiations,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  answer.  There  are,  however,  facts  which 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions,  and  to  controvert  certain 
fallacies  which  have  been  industriously  put  forward  of  late. 

It  has  been  constantly  urged  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  use  the 
term  *  independence '  with  reference  to  a  state  which  must 
depend  for  its  existence  upon  the  support  it  receives  from  abroad, 
and  which,  on  the  first  approach  of  danger,  must  have  recourse 
to  its  allies.  However  weak,  from  various  causes,  the  Ottoman 
empire  may  actually  be,  we  confess  that  the  objection  appears  to 
us  utterly  untenable.  If  it  apply  in  this  instance,  it  must  surely 
do  so  in  the  case  of  every  power  less  strong  than  its  neighbour : 
to  Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Even  the  most  powerful  states 
have  made  defensive  alliances  to  preserve  them  from  foreign 
aggression.     It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Turkey  that  she  has 

been 
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been  exposed  to  the  designs  of  an  unscrupulous  and  ambitions 
neighbour,  against  whom  she  cannot  contend  single-handed,  and 
it  is  no  forfeiture  of  her  independence  as  a  nation  to  apply  for 
aid  to  those  who  are  most  interested  in  protecting  her.  In  the 
present  contest,  in  order  to  weaken  the  claims  she  has  npon  onr 
sympathy,  to  induce  the  British  nation  to  withdraw  its  assistance 
from  an  old  ally,  and  to  disguise  the  real  objects  and  ends  at 
Russia,  Turkey  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  wanting  to  bnny 
this  couQtry  into  a  war,  of  raising  futile  objections  to  reason- 
able demands,  and  of  neglecting  the  counsels  of  her  allies.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  for  any  impartial  p^son  to  deny  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Ottoman  Goveni* 
ment,  it  has,  under  the  present  difficulties  at  least,  shown 
extraordinary  moderation  and  a  deference  to  the  advice  of  Eng- 
land and  France  which  has  been  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to 
her  interests  than  to  those  of  Russia,  and  has  exposed  her  to  veiy 
severe  losses  and  sacrifices* 

But  there  are  causes  of  far  greater  danger  to  the  existence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  than  its  reliance  upon  external  aid.  We 
will  put  aside  the  consideration — although  undoubtedly  one 
which  will  weigh  with  many  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  ques- 
tion— that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  civilisation  of 
the  age  that  a  Mohammedan  Government  should  rule  over  a 
Christian  population,  numerically  far  superior  to  those  of  itsoitu 
faith,  and  should  possess  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe. 
As  an  abstract  political  proposition  the  objection  is  invalid,  or,  if 
valid,  it  would  equally  apply  to  other  cases,  in  which  we  are  more 
intimately  interested.  The  real  sources  of  danger  to  Ottoman 
dominion,  apart  from  foreign  aggression,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rapid  decrease  of  the  Turkish  race,  the  consequent  weakness  of  the 
element  of  Turkish  rule,  and  the  increasing  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  prosperity  of  the  Christians. 

It  appears  to  be  a  physical  fact,  in  proof  of  which  instances 
might  be  adduced  from  the  earliest  known  history  of  the  world, 
that  a  pure  Tartar  or  Mongol  race  cannot  exist  when  brought  into 
equal  competition  with  an  indogermanio  race,  and  that  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  the  dominant  and  conquering  tribe  it  surely  and 
rapidly  decays.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  As  long  as  the  Turks  were  engaged  in  foreign  wars 
aqd  conquest,  as  long  as  they  held  undisputed  sway  over  the 
Christians,  they  were  vigorous  and  formidable.  So  soon  as  thev 
were  confined  within  their  own  frontiers  and  w^e  no  loi^r 
able  to  wage  an  aggressive  war  against  their  neighbours,  so 
soon  as  they  were  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Christian 
powers  to  respect  the  Christians,  their  strength  and  prosperity 

daily 
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dailj    declined.      It   has    been    continually   declared   that   the 
reforms  introduced  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  completed  by  the 
reigning  Sultan,  have  not  been  carried  out,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Turkifth  population  has  been  pointed  to  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  but  the  very  instances  cited  prove  the  contrary.     Formerly 
the  Christians  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  Mohammedan 
rulers.      If  a  Pasha,  or  a  Bey,  or  even  a  Turkish  landholder, 
was   in  want  of  money,  he  naturally  turned   to   the  Christian 
merchant  or  cultivator — imprisonment,   the   bastinado,   or  the 
torture  soon  extorted  what  he  required.     But  now  that  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  are  recognised,  and  their 
lives  and  property  respected,  the  Mussulman  can  no  longer  have 
recourse  to  such  means  for  supplying  his  wants.     We  do  not 
mean   to  deny  that  in  distant  provinces  of  the  empire  acts  of 
injustice  and  oppression  are  not  too  frequently  committed,  but 
they  are  exceptions,  and  must  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Government     The  result  is,  that  the  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 
and  other  industrious  Christian  races,  have  rapidly  increased  in 
wealth.     The  Turk  does  not  attempt  to  compete  with  them  in 
trade — a  Turkish  merchant  is  almost  unknown — and  scarcely  in 
agriculture.     Without  the  means,  therefore,  of  living,  afforded  by 
his  own  industry,  he  is  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  Christian 
neighbour — ^to  mortgi^e  his  land,  and  to  pawn  his  goods.     If 
the  Christians  of  those  parts  of  Turkey  in  which  there  is  a  mixed 
population  were  to  call  in  their  debts,  there  would   scarcely 
remain  a  Pasha  or  a  Turkish  gentleman  who  would  not  be  ruined, 
or  a  Mohammedan  village  which  would  not  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  or  Slaves. 

One  of  the  grievances  of  the  Christians  urged  by  their  Euro- 
pean protectors  is,  that  they  are  compelled  to  pay  a  capitation 
tax,  and  are  not  permitted  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  state. 
This  tax  is  undoubtedly  a  mark  of  inferiority  offensive  to  a  sub- 
ject race,  and  the  exemption  from  military  service  is  in  theory  no 
less  so.  But  it  is  forgotten  that,  whilst  the  conscription  has 
more  than  decimated  the  Mussulman  population  of  Turkey,  the 
Christians,  by  pajring  a  tax  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  any  burden 
whatever,*  have  been  spared  all  the  miseries  of  forced  military 
service,  and  have  thus  increased  in  nnmbers  and  wealth  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Mohammedans  have  decreased  in  both. 
Let  any  Christian  be  asked  whether  he  would  be  grateful  to  the 

•  The  tmcraiit  of  the  Khan]  paid  yearly  by  the  flrst  class  or  most  wealthy  Chris- 
tiaiit  leareelyezfletids  10t.$  by  the  leeood  class,  St.;  and  by  the  pooreat,  St.  6<£. 
Prk«ts»  voineD,  children  under  a  eertain  age,  the  indigent,  and  the  infirm,  are 
exempted  from  the  tax  altogether,  whilst,  in  addition,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  persons,  by  Tarions  excuses,  contriTe  to  evade  it. 
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sympathising  foreign  representative  who  would  prevail  upon  the 
Porte  to  substitute  the  conscription  for  the  kharaj,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  the  reply.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  deny  thai,  bj 
being  inured  to  arms,  and  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
Turk,  the  moral  standard  of  the  Christians  would  be  improved 
and  raised,  and  that,  if  properly  managed,  they  might  prove  the 
source  of  additional  strength  to  the  empire,  although  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  they  would  more  probably,  in  the  end,  become 
one  of  the  causes  of  its  destruction. 

The  very  liberty  and  privileges  secured  by  the  Tanzimat  to 
the  Christians  have  in  more  ways  than  one  contributed  to  the 
present  weakened  condition  of  Turkey,  and  to  many  of  those 
evils  and  crimes  which  have  been  laid  to  her  charge.  We  might 
cite  a  thousand  examples,  but  one  will  suffice.  Mohammed 
Pasha,  who  has  committed  various  atrocities  against  the  Christians 
in  a  government  far  removed  from  the  capital,  is  disgraced  bj 
the  Sultan,  on  the  representation  of  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign 
power, — his  titles  are  taken  away,  and  he  is  banished  to  a  remote 
island  in  the  JEgean.  Unfortunately  he  is  indebted  to  his  Arme- 
nian banker,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  banker  of  the  grand 
vizier,  or  of  some  powerful  personage  about  the  Court.  This 
usurer,  who  has  been  receiving  twenty-four  per  cent.,  and  who 
has  been  supplying  the  Pasha  with  mouth-pieces  for  his  pipes, 
arms,  snuff-boxes,  shawls,  and  furs,  at  about  ten  times  the 
market  value,  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  money  and  so  good  t 
customer.  He  cares  about  as  little  for  his  fellow  Christians 
— their  sufferings,  the  oppression  they  have  endured,  or  may 
endure — as  an  ox  feels  for  a  fellow-ox  who  is  going  to  the 
slaughterhouse.  He  seeks  his  powerful  creditor,  and  threatens 
to  exact  his  debts  unless  the  disgraced  governor  be  replaced  in 
a  position  which  may  enable  him  to  raise  money  and  pay  his 
banker.  The  influence  thus  brought  to  bear  is  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  Mohammed  Pasha  is  suddenly  restored  to  his  rank, 
and  receives  a  new  government,  to  which  he  hastens  with  the 
determination  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  those  who  contri- 
buted towards  his  previous  disgrace,  and  to  squeeze  the  Christians 
to  get  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of  inquiring  for  himself 
into  the  condition  of  the  Rayahs,  and  has  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  garbled  information  of  Constantinople  dragomen,  or  of 
designing  Greek  merchants,  will  know  that  their  degraded  state, 
of  which  it  is  the  fashion  so  loudly  to  complain,  is  as  frequently 
the  result  of  the  evil  passions  and  dishonesty  of  the  Christians 
themselves,  as  of  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  their  Moham- 
medan rulers.     Reasons  may  be  foimd  to  palliate  and  explain 
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this  fact :  we  merely  state  it  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded 
than  to  attribute  the  present  demoralised  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians entirely  to  Turkish  domination,  and  to  speak  of  the  flourish- 
ing stale  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  before  the  Turkish  conquest. 
History  positively  contradicts  the  assertion.  The  most  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  Eastern  Empire  at  the 
time  of  its  fall  will  suffice  to  show  the  utter  weakness  and 
degradation  to  which  it  was  reduced,  and  the  Turks  might  perhaps 
with  more  justice  attribute  their  own  demoralization,  and  conse- 
quent decay,  to  the  vices  which  they  acquired  by  contact  with 
the  conquered  races. 

However  this  may  be,  these  facts  remain,  that  the  Mussulman 
population,  except  in  Bosnia,  where,  be  it  remembered,  the  Mo- 
hammedan landholders  are  of  Slave  and  not  of  Tartar  origin,  are 
lapidlj  dying  out,  and  the  Christians  as  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  and  prosperity.  The  result  is  inevitable.  The  stronger 
and  more  wealthy  race  must  in  the  end  succeed  to  the  weaker  and 
poorer.     It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  means. 

Russia,  counting  upon  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  upon  the  inevitable  results  which  have  been  pointed 
out,  has  looked  upon  herself  as  its  successor  in  the  possession  of 
those  fertile  provinces  and  magnificent  outlets  for  commerce, 
which  would  render  her  the  richest  and  most  powerful  empire  of 
the  globe.  It  has  been  urged  in  proof  of  the  disinterestedness  of 
her  conduct  towards  Turkey  that  she  might  have  extended  her  con- 
quests long  ago  to  Constantinople,  and  that  that  capital  has  already 
been  within  her  grasp,  had  she  chosen  to  seize  it.  But  her  policy 
has  been  much  wiser  and  more  sure.  She  has  worked  to  render 
the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  Government  inevitable,  and  its  transfer 
to  any  independent  power  impossible.  Had  she  openly  seized 
the  capital  she  must  have  braved  all  Europe:  by  following  a 
more  crafty  policy  she  hopes  to  frustrate  any  attempt  that  might 
be  made  to  arrest  her.  She  has  watched  with  alarm  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  and  intelligence  of  the  Christian  population,  and  the 
spread  amongst  them  of  liberal  opinions,  whether  in  matters  of 
religion  or  of  politics,  which  a  continually  enlarging  communica- 
tion with  Europe  by  commerce  and  travel  has  naturally  produced. 
She  is  now  making  a  final  effort  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  a  state 
of  things  so  fatal  to  her  views,  and  to  bring  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  under  her  immediate  control. 
Recent  events  have  unmasked  her  designs  even  to  those  who 
most  defended  her.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Europe  will  no 
longer  remain  blind  or  indifferent  to  a  policy  so  dangerous  to 
civilization  and  liberty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  relying  upon  the  same  facts 

and 
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and  causes,  and  justly  proud  of  their  own  intelligence,  activiij, 
and  wealth,  aim  at  being  the  successors  of  the  Turks.  The 
Cross  is  to  replace  the  Crescent  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia's,  and 
a  Greek  Empire  is  again  to  rise  in  the  East.  In  this  ooontrj 
these  visions  have  been  received  and  advocated  bj  those  who 
have  not  had  the  means,  or  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  their 
reasonableness  and  practicability.  But  what  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case  ?  Of  course  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  and  Africa 
must  be  put  out  of  the  question  in  considering  this  new 
Empire — the  Greek  race  forming  in  them  far  too  small  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  With 
regard  to  Thessaly,  we  admit  that  there  would  be  no  practical 
objection  against  adding  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  There 
remain  the  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  Bosnia,  Bul- 
garia, and  Thrace,  with  the  capital.  Now  what  proportion  do 
the  Greeks  bear  in  them  to  the  Mussulmans  and  to  other  Chris- 
tian sects?  According  to  M.  Ubicini's  tables  of  populatioo 
{LettreSy  p.  22),  .there  are  in  Turkey  in  Europe  only  1,000,000 
of  Greeks  to  2,116,000  Mohammedans  and  6,600,000  Slaves 
and  Armenians,  and  1,500,000  Albanians,  partly  Christians  and 
partly  Mohammedans.*  This  includes  Thessaly,  which  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  population ;  excluding,  there- 
fore, that  province,  we  may  estimate  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  at  the  very  highest  at  from  500,000  to  600,000,  whibt 
there  are  about  10,000,000  of  other  races.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
capital,  of  which  an  accurate  census  was  taken  in  1844.  We 
have  130,000  Greeks  to  475,000  Mohammedans,  205,000 
orthodox  Armenians,  and  about  60,000  of  other  sects.  Now, 
in  the  face  of  these  numbers,  and  it  is  important  that  this 
question  should  be  met  by  facts,  can  any  one  talk  of  s 
Greek  empire  with  its  seat  at  Constai^inople  ?  Could  any 
attempt  at  setting  up  a  Greek  dominion,  over  races  so  nume* 
rically  superior,  end  in  anything  but  confusion  even  worse  than 
that  which  now  exists,  and  in  the  impossibility  of  establish- 
ing a  strong  independent  power  in  Turkey  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  the  schemes  of  Russia — ^the  great  end  of  all  political  oom- 
hinations  in  the  East  of  Europe  ? 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  how  the  Slave  races,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  eventually  furnish  the  materials  for  such  an 
empire.  But  our  article  has  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  indicating  what,  under  actual  cir- 
cumstances, we  believe  to  be  the  true  policy  of  England  and 

«  We  have  omitted  any  mention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
and  of  the  Roumain  popalation  of  Rumelia,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  and  Gipneft— 
amoonting  to  neariy  4,300,000. 
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France  in  the  present  momentous  question.     We  are  of  opinion 
then   that  the  only  solution  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  for  some  years  to  come  in  the  possession  of  its 
European  provinces,  securing  at  the  same  time  for  its  Christian 
subjects  that  complete  tolerance  for  their  religious  faith,  and 
enjoyment  of  their  political  rights,  which  the  Porte  theoretically 
professes  to  accord.     At  the  same  time  England  and  France  must 
be  prepared  to  assist  the  Porto  in  her  resistance  to  the  intolerable 
interference  of  Russia,  which,  it  could  be  easily  shown,  is  as 
hostile  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  empire  *  as  it 
is  to  the  true  liberty  of  the  Christians  themselves.     Such  a  course 
would,   we  believe,  be  more  conducive  to  the  true  interests  of 
civilisation  and  Christianity,  as  well   as  to  those   of  Europe, 
than   any  other  which  could  be  devised.     Suppose  the  restraint 
wbicb  the  Porte  exercises  over  the  various  Christian  sects  to 
be  withdrawn,  the  whole  of  the  empire  would  shortly  be  the 
theatre  of  even  more  scandalous  scenes  than  those  which  the 
sanctity  of  a  spot  most  holy  to  the  followers  of  Christ  has  not 
been  able  to  check.     The  Turkish  Government,  whether  from  a 
spirit  of  toleration  or  indifference  it  is  scarcely  necessary  here 
to  inquire,  is  willing  to  admit  all  religious  sects  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges— one  is  not  more  favoured  than  the  other.     Of  how 
many  European  powers  can  as  much  be  said  ?    The  result  is,  that 
a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  has  sprung  up,  that  the  Bible  is  fast 
spreading  through  the  land,  and  that  a  sincere  and  pure  reli- 
gion is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  ancient  prejudices  and  debas- 
ing corruptions. 

The  conclusions  are  no  less  important  if  we  regard  the  political 
condition  and  material  wealth  of  the  Christians.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  extension  of  Greek  commerce ;  of  Greek  houses 
established  throughout  Europe,  and  extending  their  agencies  to 
the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  of  the  whole  carrying  trade 
of  the  Levant  passing  into  their  hands.  Few,  if  any,  however, 
of  the  heads  of  these  great  commercial  houses  are  from  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  proper ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  Turkish- 
bom  subjects,  and  owe  their  rise  and  prosperity  to  this  cir- 
cumstance.    It  may   be  urged   that,  although  bom  and  esta- 

*  Both  Rania  asd  AtratrU  have  always  opposed  any  aebemes  Ibr  real  improTe- 
nunt  devised  by  the  Porte.  We  m%y  cite  as  an  iostanoe  the  ftct  that  last  year, 
when  the  Turkish  Ministers  were  about  to  eqter  into  an  aereement  with  an  eminent 
firm  in  this  country  fbr  the  construction  of  a  railway  tn rough  its  European  pro- 
vineeSy  which  would  have  been  of  the  utmoat  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
oottBlry,  ^e  Anstrian  KepresentatiYe  announced  to  them  that  his  Government 
would  view  with  the  greatest  displeasure  such  an  undertaking  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen — the  Porte  knew  well  what  this  threat  implied.  The  opposition  of 
Rnisia  to  the  eonstmction  of  rosds^in  the  East  of  Asia  Minor  is  well  known. 
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blisbed  in  Turkey,  they  enjoy  foreign,  generally  Russian,  pro- 
tection. This  is  no  doubt  the  case;  but  what  State  in  the 
world,  except  Turkey,  would  tolerate  such  a  violation  of  its 
legitimate  rights?  It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  that  an  Ar- 
menian or  Greek  banker  or  merchant  goes  from  Constantinople 
to  Odessa  in  a  steamer,  never  even  leaves  the  quarantine, 
returns  with  a  Russian  passport,  and  as  a  Russian  subject  repa- 
diates  his  debts,  refuses  to  pay  even  the  ordinary  local  taxes, 
enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  foreign  resident  in  Turkey,  defies  the 
Government,  and  encourages  the  Sultan's  subjects  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  in  a  similar  fashion.  England,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
France,  have  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  these  gross  abuses  of 
international  relations.  But  still  the  cities  and  ports  of  the  Levant 
are  swarming  with  destitute  lonians  and  Maltese,  who,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  British  connexion,  commit  almost  with  impunity 
every  crime.  The  rights  of  protection,  conferred  by  capitulatioiis 
upon  foreign  powers,  have  done  as  much  to  embarrass  the  Turkish 
Government,  to  impede  the  carrying  out  of  its  reforms,  and  to 
prevent  the  development  of  its  resources  by  the  employment  of 
foreign  capital  and  industry,  as  probably  any  other  cause  that 
could  be  pointed  out. 

The  Christians  of  Turkey  are  admitted  by  all  writers  upon  that 
country,  to  be  daily  increasing  in  wealth  and  intelligence.  Let 
them  continue  as  they  have  commenced — let  them  be  preserved 
from  dissensions  amongst  themselves,  and  from  those  struggles 
and  conflicts  which  the  conferring  of  political  power  upon  half- 
barbarous  races,  not  yet  ready  to  receive  it,  must  inevitably 
produce — and  in  a  few  years,  we  may  hope  to  see  in  Turkey  in 
Europe  the  materials  for  forming  an  empire  sufficiently  civUizcd 
and  powerful  to  take  its  place  with  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
and  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  political  problems  of  modem 
days. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  we  have  no  fear  lest  the  Porte 
should  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  for  the  present.  The  resources 
of  the  empire  are  so  enormous,  and  so  ready  at  hand,  that  they  can 
at  any  time  be  made  available.  By  encouraging  the  cultivation 
and  export  of  grain,  Turkey  could  eventually  draw  into  her  own 
provinces  a  large  share  of  the  corn  trade  now  carried  on  with  the 
southern  ports  of  Russia;  and  by  opening  roads,  canals,  and 
railways,  and  creating  other  means  of  communication,  of  which 
she  is  now  utterly  deficient,  the  varied  and  valuable  produce 
of  her  European  and  Asiatic  provinces  would  find  a  ready 
market.  Foreign  capital  would  soon  flow  into  the  empire; 
and  when  the  relations  between  the  Porte  and  her  allies  were 
fully  recognised  and  understood,  the  objections  to  the  employ- 
ment 
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ment  of  foreign  industry  would  be  speedily  removed.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  name  any  country  in  wbicb  the  sources  of 
wealth  are  more  evident,  and  their  development  more  easy. 

We  have  thus,  we  trust,  placed  before  our  readers,  as  concisely 
as  the  vastness  and  importance  of  the  subject  will  admit,  a  general 
view  of  the   condition  and  prospects  of  the  Ottoman   empire, 
and  of  its  present  critical  relations    with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.     We  have  shown  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  at  issue, 
and  the  obligations  which  we  are  under,  as  much  for  our  own 
sake  as  for  that  of  European  liberty  and  civilisation  at  large,  to 
support  Turkey   in   her  resistance  to  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Russia.     This  is  no  party  question.     No  country  can  be  more 
averse  from  a  war  than  our  own ;  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
our  material  interests  are  equally  opposed  to  it.     Peace,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  may  even  have  been  jeopardised  by  the 
very  anxiety  to  preserve  it.     At  any    rate,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  reflecting,  and  the  means   of  proving  to  the  world, 
that  forbearance   had   been   carried   to    the    utmost    before   we 
engaged   in   the    tremendous   conflict,  now,    we   fear,    too    im- 
muient.     But  if  the  die  be  cast,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
be  determined  to  hazard  everything  in  maintaining  and  pushing 
those  great  schemes,  which  form  the  traditional  policy  of  his 
house,  and  upon  the  successful   accomplishment  of  which  the 
very  tenure  of  his  throne   may  depend,  England  has  but  one 
coarse  to  pursue.    She  must  arm  herself  for  the  contest  with  that 
energy  and  determination  which  will  prove  that  she  is  resolved 
to  carry  it  successfully  through.     Cordially  united  with  France, 
and  engaged  in  a  righteous  contest,  we  have  little  to  dread  from  a 
Power  which  has  added  to  the  other  elements  of  its  weakness  by 
the  injustice  of  its  cause.     But  there  must  be  no  half-measures. 
The  whole  resources  of  these  two  great  countries  must  at  once  be 
brought  to  bear ;  Englishmen  of  all  parties  must  for  the  time 
forget  their  differences  in  this  one  great  national  object ;  and  let  us 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  better  the  beginning  the  speedier  the  end. 
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Art.  I.  — Sterne  Inidit ;  Le  Koran.    Tradult  per  Alfred  Hedouin, 
edition  accompagnee  de  Notes.     Paris,  1853. 

TPHE  Koran,  which  is  the  affected  title  of  a  pretended  auto- 
-■-    biography  of  Sterne,  was  first  published  in  English  in  1775. 
M.  Hedouin  says  he  has  proved  in  the  Remie  de  Paris  that  a 
complete  translation  of  the  work  has  never  appeared  in  France 
till  now ;  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  could 
have    proved  that  the   original   was  the  production   of  Sterne. 
Thoagh   it  has  recently  been  treated  as  genuine  in  two  con- 
tinental periodicals  of  authority — the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and 
the   Sibiiotheque    Universelle   de  Geneve — no  man   of  letters  in 
England  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  transparent  forgery. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  not 
only  written  in  imitation  of  Tristram  Shandy,  but  chiefly  consists 
of  the  development  of  hints  which  are  dropped  in  the  parent 
fiction,  or  in  the  meagre  account  of  his  life,  which  Sterne  drew 
up  for  the  information  of  his  daughter.     The  mannerism   and 
licentiousness  of  the  model  are  faithfully  copied  ;  the  wit,  the 
pathos,  the  eloquence,  the  delineations  of  character  were  beyond 
the  mimicry  of  a   bookseller's  journeyman.      The  second  and 
third  parts  are  made  up  of  the  avowed  sayings  of  eminent  men 
and  of  miscellaneous   opinions,    professed   to   be   original,  but 
many  of  them  plagiarised  from  familiar  sources.     Such,  however, 
is  the  force  of  imagination,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  name, 
that  M.  Hedouin  discovers  in  this  spurious  production  all  the 
lineaments  of  the  reputed  parent.     Some  years  since  a  learned 
Frenchman,  M.  Salverte,  mistook  Tristram  Shandy  itself  for  an 
authentic  biography,  and  in  his  elaborate  treatise  *  Sur  les  voms 
ihommes^  depetiples,  et  de  lieux,^  quoted  Shandy,  oi  Shandy  Hallj 
among  the  examples  of  persons  who  had  derived  their  names  from 
a  place. 

In  one  respect  M.  Hedouin  adopts  an  original  view  of  his 
author.  He  ranks  him  among  the  bold  thinkers — Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  Uousseau — who  waged  war  in  the  eighteenth 
century  against  tyranny  and  intolerance ;  with  this  difference,  that 
what,  he  says,  especially  characterised  Sterne,  was  his  religious 
VOL.  xciv.  NO.  CLxxxviii.  X  Sentiment  I 
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sentiment !  M.  Hedouin.  has  nothing  to  allege  in  s^ppo^t  of  a 
paradox  which  is  equally  refuted  by  the  life,  and  writings  of  a 
man  who,  though  a  great,  and,  in  manv  respects  a  benignant  genius, 
was,  we  are '  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge,  a  disgrace 
to** his  cloth.  Mn  Thackeray,  in  the  hasty  stetch  which  he  has 
given  of  him  in  his  lectures,  has  remembered  on  the  other  hand 
little  else  than  bis  profligacy,  and  has  passed  too  lightly  over  the 
mental  gifts  which  alone  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  tb^  galleiy  of 
*  English  Humprists/ 

Nothing  is  related  of  the  family  of  Sterne's  mother,  except 
that  her  step-father,  Mr.  Nuttle,  was  of  Irish  extraction*  That 
one  or  both  of  her  own  parents  were  of  the  same  nation  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  from  the  Hibernian  disposition  that 
predominated  in  the  character  of  her  celebrated  S9n.  Rc^r,  bis 
lather,  who  was  the  grandson,  of  Roger  Sterne,  Archbishop  of 
York,  entered  the  army  during  Marlborough's  campaigns.  Of 
this  army  Mr.  Nuttle  was  a  sutler^  and  Lieutenant  Sterne,  having 
got  into  debt  to  him,,  propitiated  his  creditor  by  marrying  the 
step-daughter,  w*ho  was  a  widow.  Laurence  was  their  secood 
child.  He  was  born  at  Clonmel,  the  residence  of  the  Nuitlea, 
November  24th,  1713,  a  few  days  after  his  parents  had  arrived 
there  from  Dunkirk  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
The  regiment  of  the  lieutenant,  whose  commission  was  his  fortune^ 
was  now  disbanded,  ami  until  it  was  again  re-established  ten 
imonths  later,  he  was  compelled  ^o  quarter  himself  and  his  family 
npon  his  mother,  who,  as  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Roger 
Jaques, possessed  the  seat  of  Elvington,  near  York.  Unfortunately 
those  who  wore  the  King's  colours  had  incessantly  to  travcise  the 
King's  highway.  From  Elvington  tlie  Lieutenant  was  ordered 
to  Dublin.  From  thence  in  a  month  he  was  sent  to  Exeter,  and 
in  another  twelvemonth  back  again  to  Dublin.  Here  the  hopeful 
soldier,  who  was  transplanted  every  season,  expected  to  take 
root.  He  furnished  a  large  house,  spent  a  vast  deal  of  money  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  and  had  then  to  break  up  his  establish- 
ment, which  would  doubtless  otherwise  have  broken  him,  to  join 
the  Vigo  expedition  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  bis  return  his 
life  was  the  same  perpetual  march  as  before,  and  in  this  removal 
from  place  to  place  his  family  were  exposed  to  many  dangers  and 
hardships.  These  they  shared  with  hundreds  of  the  inglorioos 
dead.  The  material  circumstance  is,  that  till  he  was  ten  years 
old,  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  lived  a  soldier's  life — ^that 
his  earliest  world  was  the  barrack  yard,  his  earliest  knowledge 
feats  of  arms,  and  that  his  earliest  steps  were  made  to  the  sound 
of  fife  and  drum.  The  self-sown  seed  dropped  by  chance,  and 
abandoned  to  nature^  long  overlooked,  or  only  seen  to  be  despised, 

often 
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o&eii  prbduceg  tfafe' ia(>l>l^  pT[>wtb,     Tlie  heroes  of/ ^lenl^ej^, 

Ila.zniiies,   and  Malplaquet,  wlio  entrancetV  tbe  little  boy  wxtt 

their  enthusiastic  tales^  coulfl  never  have 'suspected  th^jt  they  were 

training  a  genius  who  would,  rival  'in  letten»;  th^^eno^yifn.  of  i^^Tk" 

^K^rongh  in  anns.      ,,'.,'  .    .'   .Ii     '  -    i  '    ' 

*   When  little, tanrehce  was  hi  his  eightn  year  ne  lell  under  tlfp 

water-wheel  of  a  mill  wttile  It  w^  goings  Wd  y^as  taken  out 

imliurt.     The  event  'dccnrred  at  Wicklow,  and,  the  conif t^-y  fe(^\e 

flocked  by  hundreds  ^  look  at  hiin< — ^  t^uly  IrisK  act^—i^'  if 

there  could  be  anything  to  see  in  a  c]»ild|  rwhose  «ole  peculiarity 

was  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape.     In  the  autumn  of  1723,  or  the 

spring  of  1724,    when  the  Lieutenant'  skiA  his  regiment  were 

quartered  at    Carrickfergus,    Laurence   was  removed   frop:!  the 

tutorship   of  Marlborough's   veterans,    and   sent   to  school    dit 

HaKfax.     In  the  brief  memoir  of  himself,  which  is  the  principal 

authority  for  his  life,  he  omits  to  state  where  he  spent  his  vaca^- 

tions ;  but  the  opportunity  to  revisit  bis  old  compaoiion?  and 

haunts  at  all  events  ceased  in  1727,  for*  his  father  was  aiding 

that  year  in  the  defence  of  Gibraltar^  and  liever  retumca  to 

England.     He  quarrelled  about  a  goose  with  a  Captain  Pbiljip/, 

was  run  through  the  body,  had  a  struggle  for  life,  was  sent  to 

Jamaica  with  an  Impaired  constitution,  took  the  yellow  fever,  lo^t 

his  senses,  lingered  on  a  harmless  and  complacent  idiot  for  a 

couple  of  montiis,  and  then  sat  down  quietly  in  an  arm-chaox  and 

breathed  his  last  in  1731,     *  He   was/  says  Sterne,   '  a  little 

smart  man,  active  to  the  last  degree- in  all  exercises,  mostpati^lt^ 

of  fatigue  and  disappointments,  of  which  it  pleased  God  to  give 

him  full  measure.     He  was  in  his  temper  eiomewhat  rapid  anui 

hasty,  but  of  a  kindly,  swjeet  disposition,  void  of  all  design,  and 

so  innocent  in  his  own.  intentions  that  he  suspected  no  one,  ^o 

that  you  might  have  cheated  him  ten  times  a  day,  if  niq.e  had  not 

been  sufficient   for  your    purpose.'      Nobody   ca^  doifbt   aft^^ 

this  from  what  original  Unde  Toby  was  drawn,    . 

Sterne  remained  eight  years  at  the  Halifax  school.  He  says 
that  the  master  wa^  able,  and  has  furnished  a  proof  that  he,-  was 
sagacious.  The  ceiling  of  the  school-room  Jiad  been  tiewly  white* 
washed,  and  Sterne  emblazoned  his  nam^  iri  capital  letters  on 
the  tempting  tablet  He  was  severely  flogged  by  ^the  usher  fox 
defacing  the  work;  the  superior  howev^  resented,  the: punishr 
ment,  dedaring  that  the  name  was  that  pf  i»  genius,  and  shovid 
never  be  erased.  It  might  have  been  expe/pted  that  Btenie,  in 
fequital,  would  have  recorded  with  the  anecdote  the  ii?ime  of  the 
master  who  had  done  him  isuch  homage. 

,  Sterne  states  that  his  cousin,  the  heir  of  Elvington,  became  a 
father  to  him,  and  sent  him  in  1733  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

'  x2  There 


^ 
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There  he  formed  a  friendship,  which  lasted  his  life,  with  Hall 
Steveaacjo.,  tlie  §nl^fu»ou&a-iUhb»©f  Crciiy  Tate;  '^^ll  t>t^:  ^ 

ji)bfildi:)tj  The  alJiaace  seem*  tohai'c^bBe©  cc?nie*iU^l  h)  i.l^.  ij; 
sympathies,  and  chieflp;  ifcy:  i  ^ii  i  (pn>^hMt?y^^  1  tb^  - 1  atfgh^  Wt  'r^tijpics 
wJlkh  would  ha^ie  IraisCMl  a  iilush  wi^h  fearifGt^^knitida'jr  lA'WoiliiV 
c^l^pani^Ti:  iitouldi  haye-dotie  M^i ulmost  t& f)^stik)^  'the^HulfhoT  of 
Txistiv^m  <  1  Sliaud-y  to  Attain  ►  i  taat '  i  the*  iiuipuriti^ '  fcdM  ^  %\i  Viili' 
iiftVMumd-  ihiitotMur,  i  ibiit  i  Ste<^eD»4ih » -incited   him  ijo'  istir  lip  tbe 

nCfn  Xe^wkig  Cas^hridgei  ml  1  TftS^  Sten^  tinteted^  iilfo  brdMl"^ 
hiptj untile  Jiaques  Stqpnej  lai  plur^li^t  wMi  two '  pt^^tidBdhs  M 
twijj  r^efcories,  gM  him  ptefiSefnted  tathe  livilftg  of^Suteti^  ia  Yoffi- 
sb^r^.  .  L^t  York  1  he .  fell  in-  love  with  hi&^f&turfeiiri'fi?;  wh6  tfougy 
tb?JX .  j  i>i  nt-^tdck  s  I  uasuitli  ei  ent  far  tbeif  com  f^rt ,  titid '  d  i:ll  i  Dfd  -i 
pf*?3eui  eiigngttmwitu-  In  the  iineanwldle  BheAv^ntldf  upside  wjW 
a  ftiater  in  iStaffoi'dsbire,  Four  of '  the  letters  hei  ftddresseld  to  te 
in  hcurab^ent^e  have  hf^ea  preserved,  a:ndj  til otigh' they  are  artifidal' 
rhap^fKliml  <  compositions^  ■  tbey  tkte  i^tjcmgly  tnaflted  with  tte 
peculiJirities '  of  his  jnatoreT'  stj'l^.  The  htdy  reitntied  to  Voik",' 
aiid  nearly  died  of  a  consumption.  >  -My  dear  Lflwri-y,'  ^hei^W* 
tQihim-  dJjne  evieiUiHg'ta^ben  h^^  imS'^itHrtar^^^by  K^  side,  '^ith  ^m 
^prioiit  hnoktn!  hearty  f  \_enn  never  he  yimrs-^  'f6r  1  verify  'hrli(*vr 
I,,b»vetii:*t  Idn^  to  Ifive  ;.  fatit  I  l^arie^ifls  you  ev^ry  <ihiJlli^g  of  my 
fo^une/i  I  On'  h^i  recovery!  ^^^  bonsefijt^d' to  iriake  hto  bvm 
imkupmf^ml  tbey  wore  married  in.  1?41,  Whatever  e!se  tday 
h^Vetrietl llicir  pationne, they  wqre  not ei«pf>sc^l  tii the  rtiisejy  whicli 
Mm:  Sterne  a4pj7relitnided  of  stiaitened  ciTtiimstaWes^  A  ftR%((fif 
t^ert^ika-pcirfoijmed  a-  pmniise  he  had  itiade  her  of '  pre^sei^tr 
husband,  if  she  married  a  Yorkshire  clerg^ymhtti  to'tlk^  livi.,^ 
SjiUiiflftoa^  ifvhiell  Was  luckily  in  th^  ^rieig'hWui-hiKid  of  Sti 
previous  .  |>reftmntfnt;  ajad  ►  hi*  plurtil ist  uiicle ' '  a Wvttt  the  is; 
t^jn^ih^d  iiitjcrost  to.  ^thim  appoinfled  fi^  iirebendj^y  6f  ¥ 
^itlpuk  God/l4ie  itiqte  in  1760,  >  thbu^hi  I'don't  abc^thil;  tj 
1 ;  h  ffc v«  fiif)  tigh  f oo:  a  i;lt*an '  %ktirt  >  every ' '  ikiy  and  li  ni  ui  toiT  'i^h  ^ 
tmA\  niy  eontetntment  wifch  thislm^  ttnsg.  fav,  and/I'  hbjie  e^r  '%i\t 
pat  ;me  above  :  ^toopiiig  ab i  >  incb '  fot  it;'  -  Stfettie  wa^  ^  pnidS^l  of 
inopeyi,  aad  it^  wa^riii>  oontemptiblie  i^cbmi^'  ^ich  iiarehitsW  Miti 
stiyis,  ^hopSv  and! -Gontentmenti  'I  i      ,^^iif  mj  o//f  :    i  ii//^i  '^' 

-JFrom  the  U>v«epistaeB  of  hig  yrtathJup't^y^he^eT^'^ribe  ^lliljB^ 
cfMitm  of  Tdstniin  Shfliidy — a  period  bt  ttfertty^^^ats-^tlrff  ii 
singl  e  f ran^rn  ent  of  Stern  e'  s  c  on^espo  n^ktt  c^  ■  ttpj^Mr ^ '  to '  liii  i'i '  f '  f -fJ^ 
k^pt I  by  any  i  ond  of  Ms  ■  'oohtiexiont^,  W  h  Ic^i  is  '  tnilell'  fhe  *s:i 
to  I  *9  X  th  a  t  non  e  of.  them  ^mspecled  hk  e:eni  us;  or'  AbtJ  i*  ipEi  f  ■ 
hei  .wmi  1  d  ever  make  ■  a  jnoise  liii  < the ■  wof Id .  '  ThrtWi g !i ou  t  t1 1 
p^i  od  be .  f  eetdiadr  at » Skt  toti;  >  w  h^re  i  h  is  ^  aiti  u^eni  #n^,  1^ 
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IkH  ilJfw  /jlif  ^^nf  li'it^nf  fWulff  .^hh}m<ink  n  bomiol  'h!  r>i  kIT 
ijp^  ,  )^)9Jpi| ,  ,||si4nttpg«  fitkllirlgj  i  and  fikDBtiii|5T,nt  n  iKii  dufl^g  '  '^g^ 
V^,  s^s^trtK^  I  wUiU^iit  >  touch  lYaht'Tof  -charitjKjj  4^e^%iif|libO  <  ^Ij^ 

^  4t  th^  ri p^  I  ^gii  ^of,  fotity^Av^  he.  1  binn  diesced  IVirft^iibw  -ISbiiftS^f 
I|p^tia4  ,prey iousj}?  priifitRtl  r  ai  rcwupl*  af  ■  !iermdnk^Uj^*>flei  ■  |rr«iM*li6# 
ftiia  cji^rity^clicnol  ip,  i747^,the  other  at  1  York  a^siaerini l'7«5(iJ^ 
afjfl  be  fis.  ^pposqtl  to  ihave  wriUien  .politic»ln  ttie  VV'Hig^  iiiUeresiJ 
at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle*     They  quarrel  led,  however,  at  \mtj 
ll^i^Sjey ,  f*^ ,  ^t?m©  assert  1  m  His  .  M«inQik«^ ■  ifce  r^ijieoil  4q^^  \hn 
f^ty  pfii\^gTapbS|in,,thc  kfiewspdpei^  an  empWymef^t'lie  tJlmiight^ 
be^patb  limi.  ,  ^A^  earlier  accouiit^i  wkich  he  '•  gives   in '  n  '  Ittte**^ 
iphi) (?  Tris tram , W4b  i P  .proxies s^  ^ppesen I s-  ^b  is  dond utt  ih  h^^d i  fTtirettt^ 
%H!  mHp  there  ^talea  that  h^wa^  tired  ^1'  empJoyirtg  his  brftini^ 
%  ptbqp.  peoplo!s  advantage ;  I*  afodlisb  saciifiocj''  be   iwldi^y 
*  ,lftic,b  1 1 ,  JbAv^  jpade  £©r  '  some  years  tto  am  tafa^fiitefftil  •  per^iii.^^ 
^eat^iit  -w^ould  appear  fcb^be  ^^eerted  ibis  ptn  ibt  yoars  in  h'W 
u|;M?le^5  s^Tvicej  and  only  -desisted '  betaas©  hie  beid  failed  t<?  Tetijifi 
th^  31! vantages  h?  expected.     WJaatcnwr  was  the  ^tBTe'  <ii  t)h^&^| 
o^ional   prodatJtiij^qg^  t!|^y  were  iiqti  bug b  Hs'-^tertie  'il>^as  "ahli^' 
htti«  us  tf >  pfwn  after  li  is  j?eputation  w  as  estaJilisked  i     L  i-k  &  ftfiany ' 
QtVi"  ^Utbor^  l|e  vms  long  ill  disco vemn^  tbGJToal' teit' of 'hia 
g^^us,  ^aud  det^eted  it  sml4eiily'  dtilabt  ^vErdn-^bbA  'be'  iPhis^ 
ifBprant  o('  the  full  ^*JnJ)ias3  of  bi$  powers.  '  H^  htk)  produd^d' 
^■X\}e  omtset,  a  ailigle  tender  serene,  bnt^  dn'spitte  of  itlie  pathkig 
^l.flie  deiUh  of  Yorick,  it  was  upon  his  humoar  alnnd  tWt  he' 
yi  my  stress,  ajtid  it  waa  not  un^til  be  ibadi  got  into  tbe^Mril 
lasklaient  of,  his  , work  that  helearnt  ihatr^tie  -^as'ipftfefimsdd^of  m' 
s^oafjj^trio^t't), hiisi^bow*.   :  •    -i-.- ,!  >-m  ,'  j:  I,  u  1  ti  <-'   .'V   h    l-iu- 'mhI 
,1^  JaraiKu  ja  1760,  the  first  ItwDi  vdliiMw^s^of  Tristran*  gibattiljT 
Were  pi^bUshed^  and  had  a  isigilal  suticdssi'     **At 'prtrs^ptj^  wrmei 
Hf*rac;c  VValpolein  April,  *  nothing  is  teilkod  of,  nothing  jidmiredj^ 
M  iWb^it  1  cannoL  \  help  calling  a  refy  insipid  and  tedfeiris  '  pfii^- 
w^atqce;  it  is  a  kind  of  novel,  called  ^^  The  LH^  and  Opinions 
^^Tiistram  SMndyj."  the  great  buinoiir  df  which  fxinlaiiits  in  tbfe' 
^H^le  ftarratipii.  alwayt  ^oing  backwaitik.     It  makes  'one  sfnile- 
%P  i>r  tiir^e  tipies  at  the  beginjliing^  but'  in  recomperlse  nfaktfS'^ 
^'^e  yawn  for  two  hours.     Tbe  eharactenfeswet^slemblyk^pt  fcj 


"^l^kpftl^e  hiui^our  is.  ior  m'i?r^a4iteiT^>tfedt  and'  tnissed/  The  fafs- 
*^iq\is  critic  ,whq  tlK^ngbt  Trittram  Shandy  hrapid^ooulH  disc!#>v^i^  ■ 
%^'^i .  (leal ,  of  oriff inal .  wit .  in  ^  tbe  fl  at  ■  nrui^  IcMfi  > '  Ter^g  <rf^ 
%v^l^p^  0p[ll p^ptes ted  that  be  should'  not  hlav^e  been 'm  sfi Jk  af>^ 
^(^91^  4f ,th0y,  bad  all  po&se£a«d4he^^a^ts  andi^rjiodr^enit*' Wf^tbift'^ 
%ftfk^  yhyraestoiv  1 1  twfas  genl^atly  the  gees^  fth.it  tref ri  ^  WhU'  ^ 
^h\  i3^f ai^s,  ,  Lq v«  i4  not  itjfjr^:  billed  toi  idfcf etrtsJ  tUait  '*n vy ' b '  Id'  ! 
^^^f,  and  all  tbe  geniuses  of  the  nge^  wlio  did  not  belong  Ut  hU 
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sW,  were  regularly  enrolled 'in  the  Diinciad  of  •Sttpaftrbeny  Hill.* 
Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  triamph 'i«4ucli  iras  nAmom^ 
ledged  by  this  drawin^^^room  Diog^neg  to  be  complete.  ^  The 
town,'  says  Gray  in  a  letter  of  the  aame  itiontfa,  ^  aio  reading  the 
King  of  Prussia's  poetry.  Tri^^am  Shandy  is  stiU-affreater  object 
6F  admiration ;  the  man  as  well  as  the  book.  Otte  is  invited  to 
dinner,  where  he  dines,  a  fortaiisfht  beforefaatad.'  Acoordingf  to 
the  testimony  of  Walpole  the  effect  of  so  muoh  popnlority  aad 
attention  was  to  turn  quite  top»y-<tarvy  a*  head  ivlMch  was  a  liMle 
turned  before. 

Sterne  said  that  he  wrote  not  <  to  be  fed  but  to  b^  faiDonft.' 
His  gains  nevertheless  were  unasfiaUy  large.  He  TecekvtdldOi. 
for  a  second  edition  of  his  first  two  diminutive  volumes,  and  for 
the  copyright  of  two  moire  which  wew;  no*  yet  begoii.  Just  then 
Lord  Falconberg  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Coxwold»  sod 
it  was  inferred  that  it  was  a  testimony  of  the  patrcms  estimatioo 
of  Tristram  Shandy.  The  imputation  of  bestowing  oo  ineoiH 
gruons  a  reward  was  undeserved,  for  Sterne  states  in  u  letter  ^at 
the  preferment  was  a  return  for  some  service  he  had  rendered. 
Another  report  which  gained  general  belief  w«s  that  WarbaitMi« 
in  the  fervour  of  his  admiration,  had  sent  him  ,a  poorse  fuU  of 
gold.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  asserted  that  Sterne  had  fmmed 
a  design  of  satirising  the  author  of  the  ^  Divine  Legalion'  undar 
the  guise  of  tutor  to  Tristram^  and  that  the  Bishi^  m  alarm  hdi 
paid  the  money  to  be  spared  the  ridieule.  The  story  in  all  iit 
parts  was  a  fiction,  and  Sterne 'wrote  a  letter  to  Ganick,  wfaidi 
was  evidently  intended  to-  be*  shown  <to  Watftburion^  in  which  kit 
expressed  with  affected  extravagance  greatomicem  at  the  cakmiif, 
abd  great  ^uliniretioR  of  the  Bishop.  The  SisUop  'tdjriisd  'th4 
he  was  pleaa«ed"td  fhid^  that  h^  )kid  'do  r^ssbn^^to  <dhaBg^  hk 
Opinion  bf  so  origin^lii  writer,  tb^  he  pdkled*  hImMf  <on  httHuk 
Wamly  reeoitimehd^'^Tkistiam'  ShaMV"  to'iill  «Usr4)est  oooximi^ 
Ui  town,'tha[t'  1^  faeid'ibe^tt'ttecuseii  m  k^^vk^^mmoMj  tea  mfu^ 
titukr  pkttohii^''of  tJho'  M^^k,-  sttd  had  pleMi^  gttA^to  At 
ch^ifge;  and  %hiet '  iP  \As  ^ttetttiM  hiA  kmtia  jinutA '  -t^  i^e  mutbdb 
hb  b^liev^d^th^  iattbr  Wdnld^  hawv  behet  gt^ed  to^'And  faiMMsV 
asiick^ated  wfth.'^'^'f^reln^Jof  the  'mmt  egiiegibua'lli)odkh«Mls-^ 
SeV^^  akised'tAi^  bCisiaitig  of  i>eii  aild4llk.^  I'Waipob  nsllttfcs  Cbiit 
^lf¥iaU'burto^  ek^)«cikill|f  euS>giiseA  tihel^k  toUit^  ef^pal  bttntawi^ 
^A  uAdthiasi  tk^tStetnei^as  A<!^  £aglisll«idi^lafitt>j  Tii6  BUio^ 
^da  HbrtUse/ 4ialdf  4ie^^  hti^'  of  Undh  Hi  W^JliM<  ^  ds  an  >6Mxm 
retort  to  thir  contt^iApthoils  pleaMnlry  that.  ^ 

. .  •  Xlis  pprtion  of  Walpole's  chara<*er  is  veil  de^ribcd  in  a  cluipter  s^titled 
*  Waflpole's  WorM  of  tet'llers' '  in  "MrV  Charles  Itriighf  s '  efit^rtainliig  litUe  work, 
'  <hice  (ipuft  a  Tittit;;' ^McH  WAiU Vvattotts  IteofHedgtfrsg^ 
'■"''  ignorant 


ig:w>f4n(  of  V)^disti9f!  geoj««'  09  to.iraad  IJi0]ii,,{as  Walpole  di4. 
'TristrMm  Sbaoilyy  f^nd  be  ia^naible  to  their  merits.    ,  .  ^ 

WarbarUm  soon  safr   cause  to   withdraw   his  ocmnteivuice, 
in.  a  cepttted  letter  of  Sterae^  but  which  13  of  4oubtful  airtben- 
tidtj^  it  ]»  polatfd  that  hf  remarked  to  a  brother  clergyman^ 
^nrfao  had  read  Tristram  Shandy  in  manuscript,  that  he  meant  ip 
eorroctiiig  it  to  consider  the  colour  of  hi#  cloth,  and  that  the 
clergyman  rejoined,  that  with  such  an  idea  in  his  head  he  would 
Tender  the  book  not  worth  a  groat     Whether  the  conversation 
passed   or  not,    Sterne    acted    on  the   opinion  ascribed  to  his 
friend.     Too  jnuch  of  his  wit  is  the  phosphoric  light  emitted  by 
comptfton.     Amidst  the  aj^lanse  which  greeted  his  volumes  aq 
(MZtcry  was  raised  in  consequence  against  the  indecorum  of  parts, 
while  the  author  affirmed  in  his  defence  that  the  very  pajssages 
excepted  against   were   those  best  relished  by  sound  criticS| 
which  showed  him,  he  9aid,  the  lolly  of  mutilating  his  book  to 
please  prudish  individuals.     No  sooner  had. he  made^  through 
GfArrick^  the  acqwaintaooe  of  Warburto]a^  than  ^he  bishop  backed 
up  the  repreaentatkuis  of  the  olyectors,  and  repeatedly  warned 
biin  against  any  renewed  ^  violations  of  decency  and, good  m^n^ 
oers.'     Sterne,  professed  to  thai^k  him  for  tiie  advice^  though  be 
had  pflobably  no  intention  of  profiting  by  it.     His  life  in  Lon- 
don was  an  jinpeasing  round  of  levity  and  dissipation^  and  War- 
buiton  wrote  ^  Gairrick  m  J.une^  ^  .1  heard  .enough  of  his  com 
idttct  there/ «i«ce  I  left  to  .moke  me  thiak  he.  would.  «oon  lose  tb^ 
frttiia of  all  the,advantage  be,, had  gsiiied  by  a.sncoessful  effort^ 
aad  wo^ld  dUable  .9»efrom  ap|ieadng  as.hi^  friend, a^d  wellf 
^rklbi^n  >  A  ,£ew  w^eks  beforie*  t^/O ,  winked  ;and   wonsen^icA.! 
|M)!eii|$y,)«fhicl^..(£rd)r  ,cdjtled,:'.^b^lu^  madi^em/  and  of  whiioU 
$be  %*t  is  <«i6tted,:  '.To\My  Qo\j»m  3bwdyro|^  bisjCDiBii^g  tfl 
j0wn;'.iissHedi(fo>)ai,thf  .^hQ^i-of  tb^;  pqbli^r  of  ,Tm\mfh 
X^yiJwri^»iMil<)riiwlyTwriAte*^byJH^  .bw^w 

idepdiid  S«w»e^.whfl;^d  ft$  Mfeww^  app^QVe^d  ikm^-.r.  jW^A 
am  eSnwKajcyyiitii^-il^  bei.h09^d,;w|^a]^eled,4P(il^^fstp^  pf 

Anm  ivritthi Awot  Molwii^^  oi  JSexfmnsyimi  ^^^fsm^i  1  a  ^f^w  ^ 
jWbrbituMou » .iTh«.(hi#boj^  s^md  1^  topjp<irt;u^ity  jtiQ.s^^  hiviK>» 
ikiaU.  Ifitto  of  a[«fflkinsfi:9toae^,^ull;  of  itheri^qsA«cutt4pg  i«^nd)  art^j4 
jwAQfeisini  iiSte^  >]iMloeQ»»idaJAed  liitttb^i  wt^  ,whil^h.«MHHmiVi^ 
jaift^iH^  ^xmmii'^%i^mi»9K^i^mme4^i^  ...lihei  jbj^bp9 
mgm^^iff^'^^  a^jlh# pe^t.(fif  .tbi^,pvMia^,mdf.,^  .t^^w^mm 
i)fitfi^//INK>^^l)r;qiiol^B^4bf(ir.4:ii^n4Mfit^i  {W4ikiJfVP«t  if^ufi^ 

«  Tfhoever  WW  the  author,  l^e  appeard  to  he  a'  'douit'er  ^f  friipi^ 
and  kw(Jiaiii8s.<.j,yet:8udi.is  t*!/P  J«4^  ^b^tefs^  ^oflae.V^e 

:(.ri<»fpjt  given 


m 

&cquainlances  in  MS.  before-.they  were  (riven  w  the  puDlic.  „,Nor  iras 
m^x^^l*    to   7nir»lir<{<K|    borr.cjDiJijn    miIJ    iiJi//   /-.iiocdi'*^   an] 


IS- 

1<» 


,*  -put, of  all  these  .tilings  I  dare  say  Air.  Gamck,  wpose 
^diiart.ra 'hl^'hiiiiiyty  or' iiis.'j^^  to  you  with  the 

p^4tflIfe't6WAtayall;'^leri'tWb<*iV.*tttefttk)HM}'6fftt6^e\thtfdAntrt 

niobld^  aroiM  >^tiBeliPl  of  •  th^>|Alibnei  'faVdtirttor^r6g^Ur«)«|i^  tas^^  'ttd 
ini  faiBittrofMtistiLtkDBl  tdiirefoiiB'^  BumneiSYof)  tko  tte)i)«nAbk^>i|wrld) 
while  by  a  wellc7Jp|flgfdiCK!toQiiiy^ihi^llilislfiBv| 
gqn^{q(,f^;n«^^  s^f^vM^i^PfV^dwlep^fW  tfc«FrfoUi€fi(aiwl«viccB'Uff.tbe 

-i^M  Jlrtvt9  idOHaliliy  be$A/''Stidirthe  biAoptori>fai>tkniiay:«i iopy 

viQT^y.  9fm$Gi:ithAt  vIxb^Y^  libflii(<;harityr to'.tfaiiak<ha>  mtend^j'  I 
«ft1^einfKl\)Jbii9nMi)»  ivwikiiti.gtAiiis,  okidtadn  ideniDB8-«iuBi  jirbaU 
e|^l^  .pi0iita(^d9l»Qin)  ihlni)}ab A' nlbrg^oaiiii' .  Hei  iproceeded  «d 
t^0  QfUllr%iryi.fnQi<«i  bftdrito')Wanie,<^aild  mgbleeniiDnlivfcfai^.aCteswMb 
^  il^tisogfinti  bif  JiiQ^py<jwbbs^iiiyedt)tv^sr  bad  MaikAio  >Uelt€ir>ii^m9iit 
1jl9i^i>i,hiftrpiL9HQn«^ipiK)09u«f»dthiilit\^  '.•an'  irraqoTerable 

mQWi^df^.'u\  WbileliitiU|pa3ai|g;/C(iiiiri;'  ta iamf  Steignsiiittnouiiotd 
kAf<ti^»UimjQf)f$bMiifllig.ftbQrMnofcld)(ior  thei^mgnestod^hii^etoij 
^lli]^e»ibf»fl<wn]tod)irespis€t  iniiHvAktii  -ihiaobtld/lsoagnat  ^a-^viaiii- 
U^liQt fOftbi  ibd)f(hi&idi>n«d  the>^oi$rt6  coili:illMile  Jiim^  laniii  »titaHgrh 
h^  ClKNXWIfiiWMnifedihftai  inofc^if  nalin'dlume:qf  rT^istralu  Shandt; 
i|iV/a^  JDia^bAAiyie^rjilllflt^i  <|oaaidleriiig  tbeiipiDtC9t>fo{  'theiUsbo^ 

done  m^^Q^bMI  Ifa/i^o' Legation)  of  Mbiea^^icar  Un  ^tfa^e-of  ii  Xoby- 
lhAt!it^^}1flotiAwm  <bMtnMthe42^ttfirj(i£^Tiin«ialan^'vrf  thefa?* 
TRk9lg^tt^t\t^  3a/ino(iAia(|mt9blei  eaqn»Midti)fQD<tfaelvil«r  poitB W 
Sw&flilaj|di£t^Tp9i>l>tttrliVWtorltoii/ii«f^  sail  Cfpoii>tbet8Manil 
') I  IThe) AlsjUto  SiMrtnoiifieS]  rliT^M,  wUick'Wiag IprinttodiBopanifdy  At 
tb0')iiiit0|>Ai»dl  ffijiut4ti^i^  ibbe  Jajilbori  talb  ii%i  'linei^hBCtpurbhasMS 
pon  I  o^Mlero/ «^  WMr ;  )nu6h}  t  ftdtni^HL )  ^k«ii]  •  »ba  ri^^ 
^^GQwii^luniieibf  >Uiiyu3<w»m)  itluei:i?»>i)estd0s  itaiJmonsicdiBeritii 
itii^abiilfirg^Ay  Mt/oflf^ibyut^^iiinlieddciitoryl  comtoentaibf  Jihe 
7ijun«ui  ShandySy 


StBriib. 


Ml 


hect  bis  sermons  with 


C/yrpfiri*)^ '  'IVSwvJ '  ''H(Wttt^<^  WTilf^fll^  assfcTttf^ 
t*mtitwas^*"th^  bt-st  t!iin^  irt ^h^  'bortlc/  ^Tbt*  i^Mtl^r  was  toltf 
rt^'if'he  Tjk^l  th^'satridl^'a5(^t-bf  shniliT  aisr<^urses  were  at 
IB^  s^fvici?  qf  th(^  wrifklj'likr  i^li(>'1rtier]Kj^atiujyjlVt^      specimen 

the   anticipatetl  poplilarity  of  TristTf^jft 

S^bicli  had  |it?cn  Inai^  Lipy?^  "is  tiriin^s,      Ijh^jr  app^ajj^jd  ia,  Ji^n^ 

ffere  ty 
l3ie  secontl 
^'ttie'rnirids 

nijer  it,  where  no  jest  was  meant/    /liiowgli  )^^  'pig'^t  thinjc  ,i^ 

^jpi^eut  i  to  ,  insert  lb  is  saving;  s^tencoj  .he,  hat};  b^^eii  careful^ 

J:)iep  dcawing:  hj^,,.<*w^  4^fuact^i:  ir>  tlj^t  ojf  Ywick,  to  intioatq 

tJta^t  he  si:*lactetl;tiie  Jiame^as^i^nififaat  nf  liis  diaptiaitiDn,  atid  it 

JB!  «(^iailly  Apjmreoit  IVum  mvaiy  pas^sat^ei^  ;in  '  ki»  <  'letteTH-  thMi  i  Ij^ 

wa^iipioatler  of  bis  cap  3Ufi;d  bellst  than  of  his  'p;iDVti. '     '  S.i  ^ 

^"  lAfteT'  a  'sctneon  ■  ttf  "fi vifr ;  mout lis  '  iti' '  Loridon,  d'aritig  '  whlf li  'ItB 

Tvas  tlie  ra^e,  he  went  into  the  ctmntry  to  prepare  a  i'resh  poi^ltM 

afi  Tras tpaabr  i  Sha<li  dy '  fpr ;  itlj  e  oiiau  in  g  w  lAteK    '  He  ■  ^ ved  h  is  tes  i^ 

^c(ar6  at  Cotxwald,^  ^^fiiolfl!  he  desoribis  *  '^fti  a'  Kw^eet  retirement  lit 

I  *"mparisOTi  of  Suttort/    '  Tiie^TiKief  (A^  Uhtieiv  Yivltig  \V3t:s  a  iiun* 

fl^  guuneaB  ■  a  yea r, •  (knit •  < die  d ear',  add i t i xw  ttr  *b  i B '  in f;<mi e  ' WH t 

inlv^  stir<^t3?»v  jlie '  bein^  now. obliged'  to-hirc  a'  atibstitute'  for'Stili* 

Uacrtoa  and:  Stttton*!"  From  •this,  we'  \e&tn- mk-ideiXUWj  ^tUnt  th^ 

S Ji^end  of  aj  V or(ts b ii-e  cuvkte^  ^w ht>  h ad  thfr  ^ol e  sp i t i  t u at  (^hk f g^ 

«i'itirf> .  pari&hQR,  avas,  dri  f  (L7fiO^  i thirty' ^gumi^as  per-  anniirn,'  ^it? 

sbilliog^rri  iwek^^T  Tfe- wa^aoffti  labour dt^  at  tbt^'^ami^ 

led  iwafi  ^trem  .&i«|:f  ittb  nind  >felni^ingd.  _  <  <Bti^  tbe'  rtimt^  t^f  •  th^A 

Dfywere  coiiiini:iiJy  i^aferior  both^in'tlesfoent^aTid  i^dur^ietion' to^ljh^ 

IccAii  I  clergy,  md  •  the  c'Jergy  i^g^hiti  in'  the'Nl>frth  tiiUdr  bch^W 

of  the  othtr  i parts  i  of  the  kingdom.     The  poor  parson  iii 

^  'jJifrtri  m  S I J  ftn  dy  5  as  i  n  t  he  no  ^ie!^  (SF  Field  i  n  *^,  B]ie  nd  s  li  ife  eve  ili 

m^^  «t  ■  tbej  IT  j UagB  a! e*h cuss cy ' w he r©  the  rom pawy ,  ^^n n^en ial  to  tu ff 

NJebelantasiei,  must  have  bct^d^the  atwactioi^,  orhe  wfnild'ihav^ 

Ptoked  bis^ijje  arid  sipped<bi&  beer  by  hiA  bwri  fireMside.f      '<  'h 

J  At  tbeube^nin^'of  lAugtisU^&tCfrrtc^'hAd  rwnplt-trtl  histirivfl 

■rittcne^  and 'l»eit)i^i(iJbri(titip«' tt^'c^impanion  wa^  it^fl^  hir^  rloBlJJ 

H»imsteded  qp    to- Lo^uk^kvithttl^e'  h^ana^GrJi^t^  and   hnd 'tf 

i^cotid  season  l  of  i  f e«ti  v  ities  n»6re  t H 1 1  rh  jihant  t  harf  th^  fi  tat:  I  H  © 

lUs  bis<  cprre^fiondents  that  he  ihad  nf^tdin^Art  hoii^o  stn^e  htl 

iiii\"ed,'thttt»rbewas  comiiii*ted  I5<»"iburt<^cn  duni^s  in  ltd  rune  *</ 

Jfat  the  inritations  were  more  liictly  tcj  incTc^dse  UiATf  t'^diminiflhi^ 

lid    Uiat'  iriaare    Ira  liad  ono'irietid    iast   ^cEtr    vyb^  1''^^'^    hiin 


i 
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hohduche  bsd.'^kreB  alt  presMit.  The;  i»ritft^(n»«  did, 
aittltip1j.at>aach  a  rate  tifaal^  as  Dn  Johoson  hadiheacd^^he  kadi 
at  one  time  engagements  for  thre^  mostiis.i  ^  ins  ^to  ihe  naiii 
points,  in  view^At  whiob  you  bint/  iStectte  viilM  in  the 'nitdai  €»f 
this  hosoBg^  to  6ai^a£  his  StiUingtoapariahieoais,  Mr.  C^ob, 
'all  I  can  sajr.  (i^s  that  I  eee  my  veay^  aod^  imleas  Old  Niok. 
thjrprs  tb^  dioe,  shall,  in  due  time,  oome  off  -  winoec'  The 
^main  point,  of  .all '  at  ^which  he  ainiod  was  to  rise  in  thtt  Cbmrch, 
and^  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  his  iriends  had  even.  ]M»pes;4liat 
be  might  vohtais  a  mitre,  f  oar  this  doubtless  he  truBt^  to  his 
interest  with  his  aiistocratio  coftipanjoiis.  He  had.^paid^ooari  le 
Mr.  Pitt,  apparently  without  success,  by  dedicaiiag'  to  liim  the 
two  first  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy  ;*  hut  tbavg^  Abe  Gseat 
Commoner  would  not  stoop  to  patronise  him,  he  was  oa  iamiliar 
terms  with  Charles  Townshend,  Loud  Rockinghiun,  atfad  jfAhet 
influential  political  peesonagns.  AYhatever  .his  chances  of  be- 
coming a  dignitary  of  the  Church  might,  otberwiae  hafie  hee% 
an  event  fatal  to  his  prospects  had  recently  ^ccosvad.  On  the 
26th  of  Oclobex,  1760^  Geoige  IIL  ascffiidedth&.tbcoiie.  Strnie 
Was  among  the  first  to  reoord  the  refocmadyoo  which  ensiifNl  a4 
court.  '  The  King,  seems  resolved,'  he  wvote  -fin  CbfistmasF- 
day,  1760,  ^  to. bring  all  things  back  io  their  ariginal  pviiicipl«% 
and.  to  stop  the  torrent  of.  cdrmption  and  laainosa.  He  ^ves 
erery thing  himself,  knows  everything,  audi  weigiid-  exrerythiair 
maturely^  and  then  is  inflexible  •  Thia  pats  .<M  stageni  off  their 
game.,  How  it  wiU  «nd  we  are  all  in  I  the  ckukt'  tio  was  09 
nmch  in  the  dark  that  be  had  afi  yet  inoisuapk^ioH  (that  fMaftiiesfiH 
of  tibe.  change  was  .to  pat  <a  gulf  betw«ei|ithe  beoeh  a^  Jaea 
like  him.  •  Qm  a>£B4se  nunoor  .hein^  propagjated  lat  tlfiyrk  ^'^t.be 
was  fte-bid<  theiioo«iH;^iie  said  .tl(ati^  had  tbaiihoBoos  te^g^tawdiMt 
wisU  liyijtibimen.oli  tihe  i£rfit»Tamk  n^hoitwerfe  .afaonlitbff. tiiaiD^  Uwl 
hfiii£dared  inojaodldcnt  oC.tth^iik^di  »'TJieifateaQiQii(iyear  :fa^^ 
been«mudh  abtIo•d^Ibyihe^Dldcelof  YarI^*rwj|»hRlaatav)elg^ 
iTmalxpeinsQBa^e,  -attd  he  liad  QiHliftivediamobe(^Ki(bk  fcar<  iunR  Mid 
theiKin|^i^th»pies(mt.ism»eio£iTidfllan4»tSfaead^  FmKSM 
and  eatra^^agantias  limayrappaar^to  thd  ihwldjjikimy'igjpiiiifia^f 
Christian  Ilahiea^^<}laanakes^ei«ldh^  Mrv'&ba«d(^aay,r  uaodaC 
that.imDgic  »Uast<whiabigoodriioii)faadi  iiata»^aiiiiKai^Uy,-j^^ 
iipaa[i'anor,QhaiaalQ|:Bi^n4)iQoiMiiK)tS|.iH«kvKp^ 
wannesti  tilmafaatfr  >of  1  >m^j  ti»iahtei£sr> Aha;  l^rospatilgr,  tf  myiiciuU^ 
ImeveriimaeiwishiadiD/ciiMra/hib  jiaid jaiA  iiaig^g^toyjit^ 

i»'iU r*i-t — i ;  tt'ii'  livi'p  t — '**-l — **ut% — >'ijiif>^'      I'ifffti'iit — r^rrh — t<|im> 

t)^Uaved  to  him  in  eyeiy  respect  Uk^  a  man.  of  good  Vreeding,  and,  gopd  nature  j, 

bti  thiW  MqH  Aerel/fo'  ^ie  ti?rtinfeTN'f%;^ti^hWh' Ai^ij'dtfe^      dskcd  arid 

could  n<rt>te>mfuBid><i»f »fhcaitst&i]^ ¥ariiaL'4<iitl>««gWabwli<li >J  /  u.'  /i  <>:  >< 

:/^  than 
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thaa  mhdt  GflORttCicr  Edward. woul4  inBe  ^remi  mbixaditj^ 
Hue  neither  his  'Own  giaotfol  ccHiipliiiieBiB,'  nor  Ae  iaAuBUae 
of  Imb  friends,  ]{  it  had«v«r  been  exerted, 'voald  haw  indnoed 
Ge^ur}ge  llL'tO'Commk  the  sacriiege  of  pMOiotDng'  Sterne.  Hei 
¥^1>^  twel^e.^fiearft  Jctet,,wiote  ito  Archbishop  Comwailis>  to  iw*^' 
|wo^  him  iw  >giving  xoicts,  and  te  insist  iqpoa  their  instant 
sa{if>ressfa)»  *'^  levities  •  and  vain  ■  dlsaipatiOHs,  ntterlDr  inf3(iDpe^ 
dient^  iC  not  unlawful,  to  pses  in  a  resideDce  fdr  many  oentfosies 
devotedito  divine  stndies,  religious  retirement,  and  the  extenstro 
exercise  of  charity  and  beneFolence,*  wuU  certainly  not  iiave 
been  less  repohste  than^QiweB  Anne  in  lefnsing  to  adopt  the 
Rstbelois  of  his  reigfa. 

Jf irth  waa  the  onty  emotion  whicb  Stetne  attempted  to  raise 
in  hk' new  Tolnmes.  His  oiwH' opinion  of  them -vras  high.  ^P 
think,'  he  said,  >  theie  is  mooe  laughable  humom:,  vitli  an  equal 
degree  of  Oerraotic  satire,  if  not  more,  than  in  the  last'  Some 
o€  bis  noble  pntsons,  who  were  admitted  to  a  private  view,  and 
irhom  he  desciibes  as  ^  of  the  first  magnitade  iioth  in  wit  and 
staLtioD,'  ppognestioaled  siieoe8B4  He  eiqiected  aSi  a  setroff  to  be 
pelted'  either  frost  ceUam  oirigan«tB-»-1^at  is,  to  be  attacked  by  all 
the  poorauthors  who  could  not  afford,  iikeiumsolf)  to  sent  aparl^ 
ments  in  Bend  Street  upon  the  first  floor,  and  who  were  often 
dofkbitful  of  aofust  of  bread-  for  their  dinner,  while  he  himself 
wen^  pledged  thnse  months  deep  to  eat  venison  and  drink  'bur^ 
gtindy  with  .the  peers  and  ministers  of  state  wknb  soambled  fiw 
ham^  "The  tenant  of  the  garret  was  envious  of  the  «]iit)spevoQ8 
gfltttlemaii  in  the-paidoo7,.aad  the  palrhMkr  iodger.  hsd  a  stately 
eenate^vpt  fot^tiie  indigent  dweller  Abovis.>i  in  addithm  (b  hdstile 
ofities^'  esqpericDee  faadj^taflpght  fiteraw<ito  expect  a'party  of  tlLcl 
piiMe:'te''be«'mgdinBt  Ua-M^eople  -/i^whb.doKiiotMD^  wtU  oot 
lsagh»^<'%ut'he>taniwM  fa»«hoilM  ifan  odBt^otafb  if  die  could  diifais 
Ihe'wo^ldi    'ISM»i|idM|mdilwei)biii^  OBitfaeiS6tfaiafiiiibMi^ 

nVj^  iiQll  iH  <iasflis%  III  1  hill  own* /addoniM,  ^ei >sesaik  sl>ifinstrwad 
Mtfeki^faal  4e"ipvddi0tedl>  -  .^ilhie»  fanlf  joI  fiiw  .tams'sdbqs^'-my 
hMti^^mi  bitt^i«i(^theii«»heil  bsif  xnyiitmptDithei  shiesi  /iTh^ 
hMI«  js;iiiiey>ttbasel<sad/  bay  dt,  iaa4|atvnacU  ai;isite;;.'ithat'W«  hne 
^ikg* ><ka/w«tiil«iiMoid{  edilfionins<faiittas>'|x)snUei'<  i  Hantbd 
Wsdpcde,^ Wkfrtcasvonlyidpe  liMdd>«s:  >evviehoci  ioa/tbe  aentim^Btii 
irf^  Ihi^  dp]^6silM% 'thttsiprafidUetrtoi 'iki^ 

th^itth^of  Mttfefa^s  ^^TheiaaatndtinilthBidtedmMrsiof  TffiatnBsr 
Siiwttdy,^  '4he/  dtfegs. «of  sianB^ttsej  <havB /auisveftnkaUyi  met  itheioimJ 
tempt'  tney  deserve*  geniBs  irb^  oe  exoausted  5 ■  ■  *  see  niat 
fofly*^  iaveiitibn  may  be  so  toi».^ '  Theywike  in'tettUtytfaonghf  a 
iiiim^pS^  ,bx^,t\ioug'k  tbe^  proportioa  of  folly  was^  larget  ttau 
before,  they  rontainfd  tsome  lof  the  authorls  ibapf^est  sfieneSi  ...; 

.i.:ii)  At 
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nau  eauiered  sir      ''         "  i  »- i..^  /•  *. 

►ijopc 

Wfiii  bemoahing  his  fjetirei|\e?;t  ^i^,,iy^§h^^^J^ns^^)£,baicrJc,^/to^ 
HeL  (Jespised  the  wprld  wheiipi  tjbe^w^ri^  ;)ff^si,^gf^i¥^ 

ob'^dleju' servant,,  *l^he^  ofil(^^traiPf^9POil  4i^ipat«l 

hfc.'disccmtent. '  'He  ,was^pnei ojf  ^Jiq  f^ut^0|rs,jwjbq gWa^tqd  ^y>H bh 


ajifl  Th&jt  be '  s^t  her ,to  copy  ,Tri?traip  l^^ijiiidjf,, i§,a  (prfvof  ;at,  ^nce 
thdt. he  belie Ved 'i)tiifnou:ent^ ,and|  ttiat  ,^w^,  f^elif»g,pf, t<W)»nua 
was  de^d  .witlhiaTiim.  ^iVVhoeyef  i§  jtri^f  fT9iip,;lj^eip€p^^/^  the 
b'6Qk,"a]ld  recalls  the  scene  that  \va^^  p^^^^^  t^^.qoiiqtijr^par- 
sd^a^^— the  clerpymajl  of  the  .p^ris|^^  mn^^siilg  tl^^ff^i^i  hi* 
dinigbter'  trariscribing,  hi^  wife  he^^ng  suid^^pjp^a^^  f^-r-iwiUat 
leait  agree  that  the  pijocee^iipig  wa^  ne^tlii^r  c^saq^ji  nor,  femauDe. 
^  The  rii^tcblessstory  of  L^  Fever  in  tt^e^^i^Ij^  yplujiQ^aif  TristnuD 
Shapd^  g;air^  o..(t^&^  ihigjil^e  >q  the 'popij^fitar  <)f  ,StW^»'  •  T^^ 
j^s/t  was  Rowing  stale  and  yirquUt  ^f?/^^y;>^^y^  ^l^e^  fof;;a«thiFd 
seA$ofa 'bi^t  (he  ^ntiyiuctibn  <jf  t^e  ps^^^tic  .pl^pga^/;,^^e^^^ 
somp'  deiree  ifie  original  excitement,  ^^  j^ip  ^(^  t^f  %t  he 
virieablslsjiyle  Tie^had  -tbe  julyantj|^^  g^.j^^l^t^^J^^s^p^wJ 
qtialiti^lj '  to  I  a  lie  wcirjtie'  of  acx[uain^^^jie^^  jli»;^ng.  ;i^iji^  .^ifr  ^^ 

'St^Jiiife  ijiy's  ^ai;  mosi'o^ '^s'tat^^  ff^  p^j^^<Jp|ic^ 

fm^e,  ^b't'mafle  ih  VaSj£  lojig.  Fppr^ow^  of^  k^\^^  ^4^ft'^™fl?^'^* 
iri^ricy,'  alld  Laarence' himself  1(iy|  ^  t)^fi.,*se£<ls^ ^q|£  ffflsiiji^f^itfR 
ixfbefem'w  Ills' coiistitution.     Wliile  ah  unuer-gradaate  at  Cain- 
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be,  pltT  story  repqated  of  a 
fdH^^lft*s'*tt^^iW^ti'fo'a'irt\\^rk'aAa'^k^^^^^  ,       ;> 

ifi  ad<«(Wh  t6'th'^4%'(kWlinbe^  wtiicTi 'Sterne  denW'jtJom 'liis  ! 

(iiMWtk94i^br  Mi'%irfh'9i-&  iiri'd  'convert tiou,' but  we  learn  Jtqw' 

deism^   or  the  aft' df' talkmg  abi us ?ng' nonsense^    Th^f;e  (;ap,,pc 
lil!flfe'^U^stt6tt,.tiyjiidg'i  IVofhMiis  wiBng^^^  ttiai  j^e  Vasr^^l^eUe 
ah6,*  at't^^lih^*  A'  's^tory,"  ihh't"t^iB  indbl^^'ed  \'lar^^ 
€7tfchifrc'^,  "nhfl  A^t^'Mi  r^piirtees,  were  ratKeir  play^ 

!.   .rid 
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-thab  ifehuin^  %it.    Vtokt  tbe ^t^coutft  hb  ^ves^  <tf 'Ybri^,  in 
Trisrtram^lianiiff,  it  it|>p^ttrs  he  \itiA  ttiiadci  W^ny  en^i^  by  his 
.9atirieaUs6.y(Bf^;   Aod'  kbd   be^eit   astonished  fl^bifc  Inr  Victims 
should  Bhttnk  Irmn'tbe  edge;  instead  ^  being  <Iaz2lied  Ibjr  tUe  gHtter 
o£.  the'bl«»de.     That  in  hifi^  eagerness  -to  sustain  bis  cfiij^acteT 
risk  butaminiv  he  Wab  ti6t  vti^y  strupaloil^'Mto  the  m^^  is  appa- 
vtotfaftma^  aae^dbte  related  by  M.  I>tit^sr,  who  ohce  sat  next 
•hfan  St  tfajb  table  ef  our  aimt)assa9dd]^,  Lbrd  IPhtistock,  in 'Pans. 
The  eentetsalddn  tiutied  -up6n  Turin,  "tirhere  M.  Dutens,  though 
'ai  Frenchiha»,  had  recentl^r  been  t/he  English  t^argi  dP&jfmrea. 
•Sti^me^  ignorant  irbcMi  b6  was  addressing,  asked  hzm  if  he  knew 
-M*  Dntens.    Th^  centpany  laughed  ;  and  SWrne,  jinagimng  that 
fiome  ludicrous  assoeiations  connected  with  M.  Dtetenswere  the 
caiose  of  the  hilarity,  inquired  if  he  was  ndt  rather  odd.     ^  Quite 
an  origsnail,*  replied  M;  t)ueen$.    ^  I  thought  so,'  said  Sterne,  who 
immediately  conitnenced  telling  several  ridiculous  tndts  of  the 
chdrgi  £  affaires^  9\\  of  which  were  the  coini^of  his  brain.    The 
laughter  which  amse  he  mistook  for  a  tribute  to  the  comicalitj 
of'  his  description,  and'  entertained  the  circle  for  I3ie  rest  of  the 
evenizig  with  the  absurdities  of  M.  Dutens.     When  Us  butt 
retired)  and  Sterne  was  admitted  into  the  secret,  the  guests  pre- 
tended that  ttie  akdrgS  d*ttffkires,  though  restt^uhed  at  the  moment 
by  Despec^t  for  his  host,  was  an  irascible  Man,  who  wicmM  demand 
l«pava«ioci  in'  the  morning*.     Sterne  sought  him  otit'to  avert  Us 
anger,  begged  his  pardon,  pleaded  iti  'es^use  the  ^teiire  lie  teU  to 
amuse  the  company,  embraced  him  warxttly,  and.  tei][u^ted  the 
honour  of  his  friendship,     if  the  beetle  was  not  otiierwise  >eij 
creditable  to  Stenie,  the  praise  of  a  fertile' and  reaj^  inventioii, 
in  extemporising  the  imi^narf  eecehtricities  of  ^1^.  Dutens, 
Bsiist  at  least  be  conceded  to  him.  *  ' 

'.  The  ripecies  6f  rhapsodical  hohiOttr  Whicli  he  cuftiviit^,  bor- 
dering upon/  buffodneiy,  and  often  doubtless  degener^hg  into  it 
altogether,  ibfiplied  a  fund  of  animal  spitits.  *  Every  object,* 
wreiteone  of  his  French  friends,  M.ToHot,  'is'c<)ttfttar  dera^itx 
this  happy  mortal,  and  tbiiigs  whicli  would  apj^ear  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  under  a  sorrowful  imd  glodmy  as]f>ect,^  aa^uiti^  in  liis 
eye%  a  gay  oind  smiling  face.  His  able  pursuit  is  pleasure,  and, 
tmlike  others  who,  when  they  have  atUdUed  th^r  wish,  can  no 
loinger  enjoy  it,  he  drains  the  bowl  to  the  last  drop.'  ^  As  for  my 
spirits,'  he  says  himself  in  Tristram  Shandy,  *Ktde  have  I  to  lav 
to  their  charge  j  nay,  so  vc^y  little  (unless  the  'mounting  hje  upon 
»'long  stick,  and  playing  the  fool  with  me  niUetl^en  ht>urs  onto/ 
the  tmrenity^four,  be  laccusatlons),'  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  hare 
much,  mut^  lothunk  them  for.  Cheerily  have  yfe  -niadt  me 
tread  the  p»th'of  life  with  all  thii  burthens  of  it  (cxd^t  iti  cares) 
"•^  ■  upon 


^poa  :mj/h^ij^z  fin  no  o^^vmnmt  of  WV  ew|enf(«^.f|;hat  il  ite- 
aneialper^  h^y^  yj^  /once  d^tiierted  iiiey,(w  jl»g0d  ^4»t>jiei9t9whitb 
caime-  ia  jiiy..way;^i^er  with.,#aJWa  09  wik  a.tkkty  ^e^nrsn 
danglers  yq  gil(]e4.]i;iy.Wiaonirith.fao]ge;,  audi  wb^^  DWAh  .faiife»- 
self  knock^  af,  my  dooi;,  ye  twulJium  oojfoe  Qgp4n ;  aUd  in  sir  gBy 
a  tone  q£  c^^Iess^  im^fljerenfi^  (Jidje  4o>  it^.tbat  fep  doubt©*  of  Iiki 

force^  fiffoi:t,9i  a.ifB^.49omad  to  ho^peliew  melatooboly^  and  /w2ib 

txifleU  to  ave]3b)d^9p«ix  fi  with.  Sfeme.  it  wa^^  th^  Umt^x^&^ction^  4f 

liis   temperament.  <  Tbaispioitof  Shandeiem  mfhim  ^im-' would 

never^  be  said,  suiter  himtp  tbdnk  for  two  aaomenta  together  upon 

^^y  gn^ve  sulyecV    Uaic-.biaiafid,  Ugbt-b€iH4:ted|'dtid  sanguined- 

pleased  with  bipoiff l^i  hi^  io\\i<m%  9nd  bia  viceafT*-bo  trelafted  mitr- 

fcMtone  wbep  itxai^e^  a»  a  passing  goeat,  and  even  extracted 

amusemLent  jBrom  it  while,  it  atayedL.    Hia  pa^nimeat  aavovied 

more  of  Epicurean  jgnriality  than  of  a  won«^)fdered  cheerfulness^  and 

its  ceaseless  .flow;  must  have  deprived  it  of  half  its  merk  and  its 

cbanp  ;  for  any  singla  emotiqii,  hpwever  excellent  ^initaelif,  which 

absorbs  the  mind  to  the  c^duaion  of  all  othev  q^aUti0s,  gives 

usy  insjtead  of  Ahe  sftpief^ ',ter90  €^qu£  wotundmsy  qnly  the  fragment 

of  a  map.    No  one  cod14  read  his.  ownaecomiof^ibe  todlcss 

frlvolitjie^  whi(?h  ,wo»hl  never,  suffer  him  to  think  «|>on  a^  Seiftana 

subject.  Of  engage  in  afiy  puiaiuit  except  pleasure,'  witheiiut  Semh- 

ing^  that  his. mirth  belonged  p>  that  description  of  lam^hleri'of 

wbicb  SoloinoJS  said  that  it  was  mad.; 

The  joyous  philosophy  of  Poor  Yorick.  jwas  oiUsa,  put  toi  the  lest; 
He  relates^  .in  the.  dedication,  to  Tristram  Shandy;  4&bt;he  ieoeed 
by  mirth  ^gf^mt  the  infirmitiea .  of  ill  healthy  persuadbd  that 
every  fmie,a  man.  laughed  he  added  soqaething  tahis  fragBsent 
of  life.  At  Paris  he  laughed  tin..h|e  qried^and  believed  tbai^Ua 
lungs  had  bepi^fitcd  ^.i^uch  by  thiQ  proeesscas  by  the  c^bange  of 
air.  Whe^  ,b^  had  .b^^n  these ,  six  naontbsy .  be  •  brought  <  up  cme 
night  < such  p. {quantity  of  blood  that  his.  bed  was  full^  toi  he 
nearly  bled  to  death.  He  was  joined  by  bis  wife  and  dau^tsr 
shortly  afterwardj^y  an^  (in  Jjaly,  17C2)  tbey  removed,  to  TmN 
louse.  Her^  in  August,  .he  was  seized  with- a  fevisiv  whioh  left 
him  for  si:?:  iifeeks.witb  scarce  a. hope  ofreqoveiy.  I^f  bis  i^irita 
ever  forsook,  bixn^  his  letters  sbow  that  tb^  retived  tbeinStaiBt 
the  present  danger  was  past.  '  I  am  now  stent  and  foolish  agaaii 
as  a  happy  majpi. can  wijfsb.  to  be^'  he  adds,  a£ter  giving  an  aocount 
of  his  mver,  ^s^am  busy  playing  the  fool  with  my  Uncle  Toby^ 
whom  I  have  gp^  so^sed^ov^V  head  and  ears,  in  love.!  •  The  tone 
of  sooiety.on  ^e  other  side  of  th^  Chann^d  encoumgedj'  him  lor 
assume  a  greater  lichee  than  ever  in  the.neW:voiusies  he  domn 
menced.     He  had  reached  tbs^t  point  of  hardihood  j  in  jivhich  bet 

took 
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took  a  pride  in  shockijag  the  scruples  of  the  virtaoos,  and  having 
become  acquainted  at  Paris  with  a  French  novelist  more  degraded 
than  himself,  the  two  worthies  conceived  a  scheme,  the  jest  of 
which  was  the  excess  of  the  impudence  : — 

*  Cr^billon  has  made  a  convention  with  me,  which,  if  he  is  not  too 
lazy,  will  be  no  bad  persiflage.  As  soon  as  I  get  to  Toulouse  he  has 
agreed  to  write  me  an  expostulatory  letter  upon  the  indecorums  of 
T.  Shandy,  ^hich  is  to  be  answered  by  recrimination  up<M)  the 
liberties  in  his  own  works.  These  are  to  be  printed  together — Crebil- 
Ion  against  Sterne — Sterne  against  Crebillon — the  copy  to  besddaud 
the  money  equally  divided.     This  is  good  Swiss  policy.' 

That  Yorick  the  Jester  should  be  utterly  oblivious  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Yorick,  prebendary  of  York,  and  vicar  of  Stillington,  Sutton, 
and  Coxwold,  was  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  excite  sur- 
prise, but  even  the  Jester,  like  the  fool  of  James  I.,  might  justly 
have  had  his  coat  pulled  over  his  ears  for  exceeding  the  privileges 
of  his  office. 

For  awhile  Sterne  made  himself  happy  at  Toulouse,  *  fiddling, 
laughing,  singing,  and  cracking  jokes '  with  the  English  resi- 
dents. But  far  from  being  enamoured  of  the  French,  he  com- 
plained of  their  eternal  platitude,  their  little  variety,  their  no 
originality,  and,  what  to  him  was  the  worst  of  all  faults,  their 
determined  seriousness.  The  nation  was,  in  fact,  playing  a 
borrowed  part,  and  acted  it  ill.  Montesquieu,  writing  in  1721 
of  the  passion  of  the  people  for  imitating  their  king,  said  sar- 
castically, that  the  monarch,  if  he  undertook  it,  might  even  suc- 
ceed in  making  them  grave.  It  was  this  which  they  now  at- 
tempted to  become,  not  in  mimicry  of  their  sovereign,  but  of 
ourselves.  When  Horace  Walpole  visited  Pnris  in  1765,  be 
reported  that  they  were  another  people  from  what  he  had 
found  them  five-and-twenty  years  before;  that  laughing  was 
quite  out  of  fashion,  and  that  nothing  was  wanted  but  George 
Grenville  to  make  tbe  conversations  the  most  tiresome  upon 
earth.  Solemn  and  pedantic,  they  were  seldom,  he  said,  animated 
unless  by  a  dispute,  and  he  could  only  venture  to  be  mern^  in 
his  own  tongue.  If  Sterne  had  arrived  at  any  other  period,  the 
proverbial  liveliness  of  the  nation  would  have  given  a  spring  to 
his  own,  and  the  shuttlecock  would  have  flown  backwards  and 
forwards  from  morning  to  night  without  ever  tiring  him  of  the 
game.  But  he  was  disgusted  with  the  insufferable  insipidity  of 
this  unnatural  effort  to  be  dull ;  and  in  June,  1763,  he  set  out, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  for  Bagnieres,  hoping  to  extract 
*  amusement  out  of  the  concourse  of  adventurers  which  gathered 
together  there  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.*  October  found 
him  at  Montpellier,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  and  where,  in 
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January,  he  had  another  ^scuffle  with  death,  in  which  he  suffered 
terribly.'  It  was  again  a  fever,  which  had  nearly  cut  short 
Yorick's  life-long  peal  of  laughter.  But  he  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed. While  barely  out  of  danger,  and  still  weak  and  pros- 
trate, he  took  up  his  pen  to  announce  his  resolution  of  going  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  '  as  merrily^  although  as  innocently,  as 
he  could.'  '  It  has  ever,'  he  said,  '  been  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  a  bishopric  to  me,  and  I  desire  no  other.' 

The  medical  theories  of  France  were  as  antiquated  as  many 
of   tbe   other  usages   which  kept  their   ground   under   the   old 
regime.     The  physicians,  whom  Sterne  calls  the  most  ignorant 
of  all  pretending  fools,  gave  him,  to  recruit  his  strength,  bouillons 
TefraichissantSj  which  consisted  of  a  cock  that  had  been  flayed 
alive^  and  a  male  crawfish  (for  txfemaley  according  to  the  Mont- 
pellier  pharmacopoeia,  was  more  pernicious  than  strengthening). 
boiled  with  poppy-seeds,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar.    It  is  difficult 
to    believe  that  the  period  when  this  enlightened  practice  pre- 
vailed on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  was  the  same  in  which 
John  and  William  Hunter  were  flourishing  in  England.    Sterne, 
who   swallowed  perhaps  a  female  crawfish  instead  of  a  male, 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  regimen,  and  as  he  originally  went 
to  the  continent  for  his  health,  so  he  now  hoped  for  the  same 
blessing  from  a  return  to  his  native  land.     *  Every  step  I  take 
that  brings  me  nearer  England  will,  I  think,  help  to  set  this  poor 
frame   to  rights.'     He   commenced  his  journey  homewards  in 
February,  1764 — his  heart,  he  said,  had  fled  there  a  twelvemonth 
before — but  he  lingered  in  Paris  till  the  end  of  May.     He  was 
indaced  to  remain  by  finding  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  his 
favourite  amusement.     He  states  in  his  letters,  and  repeats  in 
his  *  Sentimental  Journey,'  that  he  had  been  in  love  with  some 
Dalcinea  or  other  all  his  life,  that  it  had  sweetened  his  temper, 
softened  and  humanised  his  heart,  and  that  he  hoped  to  carry  on. 
these  vagrant  courtships  till  he  died.     He  did  not  pretend  tliat 
his  attachments  were  Platonic,  but  he  called  them  sentimental, 
and  the  idea  that  he  affixed  to  the  term  will  be  best  understood 
by  his  own  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  present  conjuncture : — 
*  I  have  been  for  eight  weeks,'  he  writes  to  Stevenson,  '  smitten  with 
the  tenderest  passion  that  ever  tender  wight  underwent.     I  wish,  dear 
cousin,  thou  couldest  conceive,  perhaps  ^ou  canst  without  my  wishing 
it,  how  deliciously  I  cantered  it  away  the  first  month,  two  up,  two 
down,  always  upon  my  hanches  along  the  streets,  from  my  hotel  to  hers 
—at  first  once,  then  twice,  then  three  times  a  day,  till  at  length  I  was 
within  an  ace  of  setting  up  my  hobby-Iiorse  in  her  stable  for  good  and 
all :  I  might  as  well,  considering  how  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  have 
blasphemai  thereupon.    The  lost  thrpp  wppIca  we  were  every  hour  upon 
the  doleful  ditty  of  parting ;  and  thou  mayest  conceive,  dear  cousin,  how 
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it.Altered  jnj  gi^it  aod  air,  for  I  went  and  .ca^e,  like  apy  Ipudeoed  carle. 

stm^fisit^g  eV^'  tolh^  ketti^tfifof  tb«  8atbc;';'and;tityW  slfef'k  gc^  to  tke 
>Sd«lbk'«f  PiMc^i'aAdlb  fthdk  tbe^etnn^  IHeli  91, 'Md %#dk» a  ^^ssd 
rtniny^lung^/aiiilbalfbfedtoiideath.'  f^^  ^ 

|t  'T^ere  is  "his  liietory^diispojsea  by  Viinself  m  t$e  tight, in  which 
,li^  wished  It  to  1^  viewed  by  Uis   fiii^n^S)  and  .there,  .^pon  the 
I  inost favourable  interBretation,' i$  his  condeifination.; 
I  J    During  hU  st8ty;ii|  Paris   he  preached  in  Ae    ambassador*s 
.chapel^  hetove  a  QCficoiirse  ofr  sil'l nations  ati^  creedp,  who  were 

arawn  ^etrj^r  to  hdstr  the  ,c^lcl>ipated[  Stevne,  the  tast  sermon  his 
^  deplorable  health  ever  allowed  .hiin  to  deliver^  "  Tq  tfee  people  of 
,  1  prk  his  appearance .  m  the  p.ulnit,  bad  lone  boen  a  scandal. 
^  ^uch  %yas  the  j^n|aniy  ei  ^is  private  character  it nat;  w^ien  l^e  came 
r to  the  catfeledral'to  prpachi  in  hi$  capacitf  ot . prooen^ary.  man^ 

of  rthe  congregation^  rose  ffrom  their  seats,  ^nd  walkefl  awav. 
|rlo\v  thisNyould  have  atftpted  Yonck  is  casuy,  divined  from  the 

laD^nase  he  held' on  kindred,  occaaiQnE,-^nc  .would  Tiave  scoffeJ 

at  .tuQir  scrupJasv  aii<t  bean  thankful  that  b^  was  a  sinned  and  not 

^^s^^Fhansee.^  I  r     -..jj  j^,  ,,; ;,.     .    (   ..    ,  .  ^, 

, . ;  r  Whpii  VoricJc  returned  to  JE^nftandne  i^ti  hip  wife  and  daujrh- 
jl^er  f^brpaq  ^t  thfir  pw^  pai;ticular  reouest.  /I  he  ple^  ol  Mrs. 
J  Sterne  ^  was  iH  hoaltL  l^ut'it  is  .staled  by  Almon^  in  bis  J^  tife  of 

tVilkes,*  that  her  Veal  motive  for  i?emaininte  ,in  France  was  '  to 


as 


imil^  was|   si  Aintbn  ybtiinates,  too  gross  to  be  tolerated,  and 


i^uit  have  been  jfa'r  frona  prodjucing  _ 

Vn,  Mrs..Sterpe.    V|A't-Montpelli        wlicre  M./l'oIlp^  saw  them 


n  supp(*rte  tous  Ices  dds^gr^ments  avec  une  p^.tieiiced'ange."  M.i 
*Tij)l'lot  was  adiscir4o!pf  the  Yorick  school,  and  thought  it  a  by d- 
"^sLip  ifor'a  husband,  to'  i>e  saddled  with  the  society  of  his  wife;' 
^tiut'by;  SterneV  own  testimony  the  ^paiie^c$  d'a}i^e^,'was  on  the 
otl^r  si<le.  '  ^\S/te  may  tali,'  he  obsi^rves,  writing  at  this  period, 
jfi^mTouiouse.  ^.i'^  jg;o  my,own  way,  and  shq  wjll  acquiesce ^ 
Without  a  word,* joi^  debate  on  the  subject.  '  Who  <jaii  saj(  so  mui:h| 
^in  praise  o^  ^15  wifcV','  Ahotl^e/'^  passage  oi*  ajtetter,  addressed| 
'to'  Stevenson  Irom  'CoxwVld,  , Jn  Aug^st,'^  1761,  after  he  had 
^uh(iuW'prptrj^cLcJ^liis''Lo^  season."  ^  »  prpo^.mjvt  sT^e  was  a 
placable  and  yielding  pcnson  z-^-^*  Cpjs^^    he  says,,  in.  pllusion  to 

noil  ^  y 


Sierne.  3Sl 

tbo  soci^y  li/»,b9il.left  lieblp4»  ^^^  iDomeat  Iiq  finiis  Umfelf  at 
Jilni.  Sterqe'ff  eliiQw^  /.cuise  oo  .ajbsenod  .fiani  ti^oa»  ym  lova.' 
^A»  tOi  inaOariwwmy,? :  hg  ad^«,<.ui  .qufidifttiitioii,.o£  .ll^isr  wqpiMlic 
outbreak,  *  Labauld^tHi  a\be^8t  tOiStttl.  ai  itkj  tfor  ai^i  wi£9:«iiauiCM(f, 
iMit  the  ^forU  ia  not ;  .and  bad  I  staid,  ^m  her  a  second  logger 
it  woald  liftve  been  a  butnin^  sbam^  else  she  declares  be'rself 
bappi^r  Without  me.  Not  in,angdr  is  this  declaration  made,  but 
in  pure, .  sober  good  sense,  Hbuilt  6tk  isotuid  experience/  Several 
times  after  their  separation  H^  exptffssed  a  tdesire  tt'iat  i&be  sbbuld 
return  to  England — moved  '6hiefly,  no  doubt^  by  bis  attAchkheiit 
to  his  daugbte];,  which  m^  a^ent  and. sincere.  M£s.lSterEie  tj^ 
sisted  the  call  till  his  days  were  drawing,  to  a  close,  and  ttie,iilsi^ 
of  the  experiment  showed  that' she  hlid  doiie  wi^ly  ibr'ih^r 
mutual  comfort  in  keepilni^  away.     In  the  in^rihx  he'  always  wrote 


'Sfy  parse, 

be  as  open  as  iny  bea^t.''  ,^lyhy'di>  yod  teyi'  be  askis  at  anther 
time,'*  that  yonr  inottiet  ii^ts  moiiey?— Wfii&cl  1]A^ 
shall,  jpn  not  both^hav^  n^ife-p^noi^  oat  of  it  ?'  This  was  no^  the 
propprrionr  in  w^pch  he  divided^  his  inco^ :  biit'  hi^  liberality 
was  risalfy  ^nsidieraMe,  i^i^omudb  thieU{  Wie  arc^  ietnpted  to  dovJ^t 
the  story  so  often  repealed,'  that  be  preferred  whiiiinebver  a,  dead 
a^a  to,relievmg,a  Imng  pother. 

After  r^reating  nim^eff  a^  Vorik,  l^carbof'oiigh,  ana  oAier  places, 
h«  settled  down'  a^  CbxWbld  in  'September^  1^64,  to '  get  .readjy 
his  commodities,  accbrdih|:  Jto  tfce  old  ibustom,  for'  the  winter 
market.  His  two  U'ttre'vblumes-^the'  seventh  and  ei^Ktii^jwp»e 
this  time  entirely  of  a  qomic.  ca^.  *'!  sim'  raBricai|n|'  them,^  he 
said,  •  for.  the . ,laugbing  part  or.tifi^  Wbrlii,4^fof  the  melancholy 
part  of  ft  I  bare  nothing  b^tmy  pfayers/  The^  hacf  been  lohj^ 
in  preparation, \and  Were  published  early  in^l7&5.'  ft  was  tjSTee 
years  since  he  had  shown'  liimsell.  in  London  society,  or  printed 
a'liae,  and  it  was  probably  dub  'in  some  degree  to  this' pafuse'  ^ 
iis  proceedings  that  he  and.  Lis  , work  were  so.  weir'recteive^- 
'ii  bavQ  never  haJd  a  ipbmeht^  be.  wrote  of  himself,  /  "which  .h,as 
not  been  broke  .in  upb^  by  o^e  engagement  or  imjpertiriende  or 
another  •*  fi^r  though .  ne  sbjournect'  in .  London  for  no' other  pur- 
pose'tiian|  to  es^pose  bilnself  to  these' impertii^ehces  and  ^gage- 


;npoh  bim^'a^ainsi'his  j^*ll*  '•  CM"  liU  book  he  ^id,'  *  t  have  h*^a 
lucrative  winters  camp^^  Shkndy .sells  welf,-^I'ani  taxing 

the' public  with  twio  more'  Volii^np*  ol'  rfprmoi^s, '  which"^wni  mpre 
tl^an  double  the  gains  df  Shandy.'     Nei^tlieless^  ilie  cbniiiiuaU 

Y  2  tion 


&n 


Stfen^M 


iiilttitir^s'  ^gMiUif'  Wa:;^ '  ii<yt  >  GtfmX  W  <  ilie  ^  ^sib  >  spT%Mly  1  rmiiin|!«i  ictf 
tiii^'cask'.  ■ ' '  Be veral '  cfen^tdiij '  ftm  bifet  jpii<0ii^_yr  i  sibf oad^ '  vflut'li  )m 
it  attiring '  iH6)%di»  ^^  >t4M'  Uilft  were  ^eiiidcutetl  |  witli  ( ^hit^  iiiitii  t^lji/i^ 
h&  m(imnk'  \mwt\^&  <¥ii|eATLt  iw  ai  gaud'tenaipbvciil  sa»tire  •  (iipwl 
to'i^c dn^i Bic^  tra i4i^ef>s,  po^t^ri  ty  tias  icbhdomiiod :  &^s ,  libaiiltlll 
imtisfmfiei  ■  '  I  The  ^osefncfis  '  was  '•  mkke  \mv&\tin^  i  tiian  *%  dr,  >ttarf 
ttibTc' '  th  it«kW '  fep^eod,  1  am  J- '  M^halec  hid  i  \i^orsli  :jiktHr»fiteiastii|8  ,  wej 

^adif  *6r^ W  ^y^ftr  -vvere  Wii  t  ft*n, :  hr »  at  iedt^-^  dmksed  i  «tip;  &i^d 

'tkU^ ^i  't\i4  b(ipyti^htji^iiagiW±imi^pw^j}&4f  of  ikied tihe 

^e^tJri^* ' Oi^  ^nt^l^iy  ^kll  tbo  1  itobility,  ^ndmi6si .  bt hen  ■  poKwui.  \ 
tiote;  ^it^ '  Was  *  ^ifrblti^ne  *i*/  ^  tettkli « uh©  inamel  bJ'^  JDamd  Mime,  V 
ifeq^b'sted'  iMi*:  'Fbl^^;^  ^h&  feiink^t^<[|t  -FWis,  w^nra  tUuma  tbem  m 
^  ^saW^^-a^iiTi'  i\ir  ftiQ '^otpndfi,  j«i(«)seiyj tltledteniii|f.kif  liie  luiim 
rian  refused^  *■  to  quarrel  witli  ^iiiMil^^fibttd  ^allriiJkm'iSb/ 

^ne  w^.ft^t,ii*it:^^t|^fi}f;i^^  mC,/^^^^  %^y€?-^iia  ,Jt.yiip 

9|fhf)n .  wa ,  find  liitp  qap:€iv  far !  lib© ;  bonp>4f ]af,|  f ^^l  iii)UTi|^,  ^^  niA[\0  ^ 
fcfitlel, iaito0i%f  *hB[ subsmbtjr.i^  ixj.  hm  Si^WPW^rjai^l '^^i*^:^-^ 
act  af  inviting  tkiiciiisiill}  luj^Ui^^^ligiu^tl  Jt^  upiftpfessed,  tneatis^ 
the  inficlelitj  a^  a  joke  ?  Strmig!^  to  say,  in  the  Parisian  dale  ui 
which  Hume  raovetl,  Deist  w^^  really  in  danger  of  becoming » 
tei:m  of^f^M^i#*1^bjS^4ite  sense  to  what  Sterne  intendeiJ- 
In  ttil^^bty^car  0^1765  Walpob  wTote  home  that  Voltaire  lii^ 
Bedi  wt^  rtob>  ouocfa'iif  t  iJ  >  be  liev  dlr  i  i"ori  di  e  >  a!d  akt  ia  tul.  fe^  ali^  pi^4 
of  I^f ancc,  /  ft  il' h^tpi^d&j'  saMi iaiiei3El|i : tlieefr ^W^jf  i  djlieMts,  t<*» »c*< 
Deiste,^  At  a  party,  in  Banish fikl  w^HiiHxiisteffnefiijStWilftll^W^^J 
lkk[ifig  th0'rii^e£HilyiaPar^MiktiCaiiisc|^kyoiifig^C#Pm^^  ti90k,hli 
ifeai  fcirtiii  aH  I  'tW  fartbegtj?c«iaJiiE»^><>f7lHe»iTcrain5  ,(id  i  felt  iihiim ) 
spl^u^ '  was  I  f>iiia eldb.  ^toor  i  s ti&i  ^rlits  [ ab^i t  hid  i  ii«^' k t  r  '  il t)  si^b^ald )j 

vf ortlj  *  M .'  Moridk^^  tQ  ^the  rpasK. V  i  tl]tlo  act^ptoidfein  o$  v^ij 

Imldjifdrriiirdaimv^i  (urlieirdnuirtiediat^ii  dum^iuli  tW  jImiUsi?!  ^ 
Bbroi^  dUidb^ccb^llAEab  hfti^lba^faievciii«efen  laii  Sattj^^ial,  ,fM 
abt  ibeLievW'tiiatl  qwc^/coiktodJjiii^  .ITonaLn jjaav^  ^beeil  luiiiijrtttiiMV 


SiemiF* 


I 


Umiei^ni  'Stiit\yd Mff^ti^h^m^  ti^ha i had  t^o^^^^il^i^ -^^^di ^i\\&  »i&g\s 

aiilid ^ibat- hi^  ^olearkklt-fideBik  ini  S<jeUJap4 -^^^W i  he  |dlf*<ihtq *b^*F 
4that  thei?e  was  iiofc  at  single  iJ^eis^^apioo^utiiesftw^  Mi^uchniii^^^^^ll^ 
of  Jthe^dTlaaroiis  sigHaioiftlaat  fijigbiiiJiartigtej^srfl^iWrttWpiiJi^ft^ 
iiii^a|5^'  w^bidi -^  preceded  i  and-  pm|>"»4eilf  itUfe  Jflr^ftth ,  B^fr-j^Htif>% 
and  which  was  sq  little  shockingl^>Mn'iJ^'f>jji/[?fe^i  Jtitot.W  a^^iii^v^p^ 
ing  Mi :iat6ntioti-ofii«furiiiD|sr«tPibe>ftomin^tji|i  XlMih^  sfthi  he 

tlwiitnbddng^  ^apjilicntioaji  iujin»ivj><|^iihiflal(#Hrs^i^f  thj^nfflft^ 
sacrddlajngn^g^eiji  rOha«iiatopl<i»<5^'tlRQtriyfV'bl"?^ph?*i^^^^^^^  a^lrtv/fJ^^ 
to  J3jtei«sE^a^i  Itrhiiebjisebms  /iip,t?^wbii^ttjrtl  iU^h  m&^^im^J^i}}\\mt^ 

tmttlnn^i  tontrkbsodi&e^  ^tiUhb  ip^mlw^aJf^ftftti^^^dlit^lltifioP^ifif^ 

«liir^niatt;nJfcr Sterile- s  bwsn  Jw;Mt ^hn/  ["id/an.)  mj  '  M^nim  arAi 

Afefats't^^ M^sJ¥^rgmmim^  b# I n*  jteKfle* Ijflad Smithy f*i|iirai4 mi^kiia^ 

4  *juiimj!j9d  hi  i;i:2,nxifj  ni  yJIjboi  sifc/  W^tsi:\  rbavorn  ^jmuil  ihirfw 
.imbmtnl  ^  '  ' 

Stkwe^is  estilimti^i;Mtfflf4j^igfct]in  thefejoBti  nr  ^vfiirrf  j;  J  A     '.-^SmtL 

Itt  J OdtdbeiJ  1 7 6 5 , . 0 11^ Qno* b er  ( rto litn  dm  fie^robi  i of  \^n  1th,  i>inl = Crosb 
MttWittW'^i)^:'  [ji®i  iwtirkfiiE  iiidi.putesBik^thiK)iig^jiFiff.m^wtw\J[tftI;V^ 
itfeJera  be'  vi^iibd'  all  tlief  qirixim  fial  bitiesv*  £indl  gM  teokao^vliifc^Uiitj 
m  ^Jf prtTie*,J  tf766.  '> I liortffef  his  objects  .wj^re  uWsTfVferpfliruiHe liSoiiceiiwd 
tfafe-^lafi,  MicictilkebDfd  jdlie:jindideatfiiaitihjE)tSdritiip 
ttriH  Efais^ib^ilfetiiiiinproved  ao^mliok  rt^fcih^lbeiig^^'iie^hadiliddiafl 
ieb  y**A*s  tofeifeiilife  uBEom?  cKer^rjklairri  tltaib  Ud  VRriJUii  ltJ»  ^eaMI 
of  th^^jo^ififl  bwois  ^©isiiieanaJs,  tmdOftfli^niijis^iiiip  hui^^yin^H^  his 
return  to  Coxwold,   ^  Never  man,  mv  dt^^ir  Sir,    has  Lad  a  more 

^  morlalisGd  in  the  *  Sentim^it*!  jQ^rm^  ^aidi,)lD%?ii^uf^^al'>3!rwri? 

were 


jeMv^  but  he  woukl  shake  it  oS^  and  eitf  oxt^  g^^ly^.^vVm  h 
bmjfoi^Ih*'  Tlierc  are  many  mUicatioiis  that  the  m«7riinent  trbkb 
bad  once  be^i  span  tan  eons  was  eften  henoelorth  artiiicial, — nh^ 
forced  effort  to  keep  at  bay  an  enoroac  hin^  nw^lajifilioly,  wlikb 
was  iier^jssarily  intc^lerable,  since  in  rnakifig  him  a  sadder  it  diA 
not  Tnake  him  a  TFJaer  niaJi.  Th«  contrast  between  the  ijwiei  of 
Cooc^vuLii,  arid  the  excitemeat  rot  travcUiDl:,  was  rein deiftd  flfl- 
durable  t^  the:  preparation  of  th^  ninth  Uod'  last  volunw  ,4 
Tristram  IShaadt,  which  occupkd  him  incessaMrtl^  trom  Jaly 
Ghristmasi  He  had  always  be«m  a  &law  compoier^  ior  t\i 
never  was  an  author,  as  we  aire  inibrnicd  by  Pal  ay,  wlK*se  wo| 
had  cost  bini  greatex  labodr^  and  ht&  idef^  could  HOI*  he  e%i 
to>  flow  so  aapidlj  as  when  be^  first  l>egan  1^ kJir^  upon  tb<?  imd! 
*  Tristnirn  g»esi '  on  ■  btisily,'  h^  I  saye  m  -D^oefnber ;  *  W hat  I 
iiud  tippetite!t(ii  write  is  so  so/  <  But  tbos  rdkpamg^ig  adinklJo 
uimtfaal  with ;  him,  was  wr uii|Er  ivom  h im  in  a i  tw>ii>«iU  M  ¥e,\ At 
^  You  inovfir^-h^  ooratinues,  *  read  suoh  a  *^lta|)*eir  of  «vib  fn 
mei ;  I  r  r  i  I IIE2  t^nnf^ted  lo  de rVth  by  m  V  »>til  Ungtoti  1  ncl  im  ura, 
am  every  h o or  &hieabf»ncd i  lyi th  ^ a  jo amey  to  Avigi i« a,  wbl 
Mrs,  Sterne  is  very  bad,  antlj ,  by  a  ^cries  of  letters  I  have 
fi^pm  Lydla^  t  suppose  is  ^^omg  tue,  way  pt  ns  all,'  The  e^pecJI 
de^^-ea^e.of  ,his,  wil'e  appea^is  to  ,^^9UiJm  .iii  w  oth^f  way  tb^l 
it.  n^ay  Invol  ye  an  iuopport  un/?  jo  i^pie^  to ,  Av  j^nqii  *  ana  it  J 
theretfort;  I  by  a  natural  a3^or:iatao«i  of  ,Kl^as,.th9Jili^  coi^pW^ 
witli  the.  distraclkxns!.whiehi  ^owLOUtfof.  tiie  Stilling  ton  Inth}$i| 
Mirsv  SibeHie  recorei^d '  |iartialJy;,i  ihut  he  iiimself'^  lost  tJue  pQ^ 
he  had'is^airiod  in  Italy,  The  'Weeding  from  Mb  Ittri^^  was  * 
than  t^T^r^  ih<l  hfe  taikted  drftying  agkWi  oy^l'  the  Alpfe  to  ««t^ 
froiiifi  thy^'dMbfces  'd^^death:'*  iH'the'^iiie^whOe  h(-  w-tii^  tti^ 
eiid-  bf-  DfebeUJber'to  York,  *^^bcati^^;*'lie  saW,  *  I  had  rathe 
case  'tis  ordained  so^  die  there  than  in  a  post-cHEiise  6n  tliif'  1 
Byit^whilo  eun$nloits  tliat^hie  risi]par^ba(%|  withiiiJ#  .ate])  ^i\\ 
gtk¥%  ha  t  iteta.  shia  '£atm  -to^  the^  wc^rld,  is  a^i  Intept  as  ever  ta  Ja 
ciUil ,  uiak^  iauglb^  plana  aaiaJiiaeiiieiEDts^ ,  ion «  month*  to  o^niAv  i 
(Ulticipattett!  tbie  jovial  time  lie. Qhalt  ha^t?'  of,,  it  mhm^  hA  jmmn 
Mmon  dlH^Uifteh  and  i  \m  atheiaticiil  ct ew.  i  ^  - ;- 1 ;  .  '  : 
n f } [Ji hi^ft  days  . aftei:  Sterne  ihad'  flpt>k«ft/  d^btf wl  i y  o £ '  Ijfi^i 
italtuiue  he'^' rectiyef  ed  .  his  '  gioiJ4  opiuiaii  ^H  it^i  ami'  liO^^ 
i^iollmii  ctprf eispc^ndleiklj  ^M  tbei  apovius  rffi  wajy  tkicj^  Tally  4h\ 
^ms  1  [y^ott.  it  am  i misfcakfen j'  ^  i  fWhpn  i publi$h0dj  <a|;.  i  |ha  be^ ' 
,o{iiT^7#  hjetanno^naeedito^Mj^Ptaoha^diiat  EVi^s,  tlia^iotl^gflfk* 
jitf  fW*si  iike4  »tl)f».  l^esjb  ^f T thjj  ^  Bet^ ;  . T  h  Ifi  fidea  wa  Stiftspflot  Ij^  d^yei 
tff^Mnj  Vbte.»dpt?*i*fi|ll1*:onigD^Uniwt*.it^l  ll?«^^^^  -Brig^ 

Jfefthtfr.  of  ugeftiu¥l  w«i?e  pefv-cari.ws«itttig|fibtt%,.if  ,hj»  lAnfcUi^iuur 
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med  tbc  most,  it  mtisl  hfi^^  been  by  lis  iliceace,'  and  m>t  by 

its  gentiino  des^rt^:     The  hostile  sectidnj  hdfrev^  ef  tbe  pwhlie 

beghiain";"  to  acknowledge  tb*T  general  merit  df  tlie  «»kire 

a  hctm^^f'  ttrbich  8ieiriie  ascribes  to  ius  tef  eptioii  in  italy^' 

ly^  and  France*     It  was  rather,  we  tlimk,  due  to  the  in- 

vietof}'  of  genius   o^^^t    en\y\  wlriHi    tannot   tV*r   ever 

l^HHim  blinil  tt»  1^'ligbt  it  would  fainiiarre  <*xtTn«iii«b€f<L    -  m  I'h 

On  bis  artiraV  in  iion<ion^  in  JaftfmATy^'IT*^!^  Sttjme  tMdiftlid 

liCqiinintaiKe  of  the'  Mrs.  Draper,  npon  vrhoBor  he  Has.'  eonferrod  aik' 

utieuvUble  mlf?brTltv%     She  was  the  wif^e  of  ona  Damfjl  T>mper,  A 

<?«an^ellor  at  Bombay,  had  ciome  to  Enjf laud  for  lior  bealth,  ajuS 

Wfti  on  the  eVQ  of  reiamiiio:,  at  thr-^  00mm  and  of  her  liudbamlyto 

Imlia^  .w^ithout  biivijaig  ac!G£itn|ilisii^  .  tUo  '  object  of  •  hat  Toy a^ 

Hw^Vaniljn,  triumphing  ^m-^r  her  cbsciietioa,  indiiice^l  hor  W  fr**^ 

llPte^  btm  If^ttcfs  hvhtefaf  Bteiroe'  addressed  -lo  Ihev  bet^t^cen  the  e^tl 

^Hmtsh  ami  the:8«^l  D#  ApHl,   w4ien  sh^  sniled   fiY>[|i;  D&ali 

TliG^e^  epistlf's  nr<*  writt«?n  in  a  sfaraki  i»f  the uKist  rtiptciToUft  loire/ 

anf  1  < iiiit ai ii  1 1 = l  1 1 1 1  lin ^r  ^ videmce  <j f  tli (^  a^JUiar  wmt\ dessnes^ ' o i  jHjht 

wick^fe  chapaclcT* :  A  sdilgle  cxiraot  will  ^etvO' fertile  eiantmaryj 

an  in!  %  tliie  climajf^  of  Ms  amatory  apDitroptie&  ci-^  1 :  •  ^      '  -  ^  ^  ^ 


rry 
tfrh^i  I 

lftua!ir ' Hke  ^ '  W<^11 '  fbi*  her  '  subi^tittt*^  ^a  f l     *Tfe  tnie  •  T '  ai^i 

t^iiety^f^i^e In 'eon«4tlthtr(jn;'  and  y^iv !kit  t^v  ..  ,  -— ratliei'  tao  ^ft^f? k 
%ftrityilii)4^^i-ibtif^'tia^  I  want  lo  yaath;  1  N)rilt  TOtfbeilp 'iir  viit  'jiiid 
|f«iid*imra6iir^  [NA4. Swift  ^  lo^^ed  liis:SteyaJ^Scarro&*jisMwnterof*f, 
wr^tlkcfJib^Sftdhafafesfly  a#  I, will  Jt^v&.^irf  sing  thee  imjfliii^iiife^jeleoti 
^Giii£  ili^pfeK(^i;,tQ  tlm,  ttift^you.,^p^rove^.4|j^  JioilpiHTiMir'  :  --K^rdj 

iFtElflg.  on  an:  #ld  map's.  j%p^,.t(ift*»  apf^u^^dfin^ .^>¥|}|» JL|^';  m^fu^hn 
TdiuDtuou^,  and  thq  YQuna-*  ,  .        r  1 

■  ^  ^'     ■     -       ^t^^-,.^        •!      ..i,,l  ■•H'.i     .if.    /,.^    1miiH;J    )m   -'H     -MiV^ 

^  it  wa*  'tto  plnyf ill'  |i4^Ubcr ;  that  daiis  wife  ^  imukl  ■  itot  liiiw  leltg/ 
w'tvai  iti  ^   lali^^ihirf  ctkieHtloi^^'w'Ikk^itifld  rtl^tiy 

mm-^  tbat '  s  h  ei  ^ wu«  1 1  ast  ewwa^  ti»  t W'  g*aW,f  1  ai*^  i  i  ^  the  j|eni?tid 
fcisFdf  hk  e|ii^t4«?*  t«>  Mtb,  JJuapor  pi^ntiited  us  ^  belk-f fe  ttiM 
lest  of  thepassa;^c  wa«  ti/pi^ee  4f' j^^tinjE;  e<3ttra^iijjrijk'^.^^  ^11  SI 
~  ilb^'talJ^jjilaJbii^awtiy'tlie  Ut4dr  bmi?fc!es[&ii^s^  of  ^he  [idriion 
t«lk^  t«^  u\J>ES.  Ht^mq.  Eti/t^thk  ig  not  aU,  >  fcloaie  iri^lidfe 
'^  Mb/i^n«^^'djalrkJ^bly  l(H  tij  ctiocttMtb^^aiigeiiCttis^  iti- 

*ittt«*^  -  ati*{nimie!f4a6^  '*(Uchi  ffilkJ  him- 1  with-  Ai€S  deadii^ 
^t^l^  to  theiii.  ^  JTlife  ^objeec  oil  tlkdiv  solittftid»v  *m  iW  ccnfet^rfy, 
™^B^»ed  'thort'^ftotivts  Whilti  ^rejet1Eing^^thei^*  ci)ailiel'  aiid- tmiUl 
«iye  br0tigbf^to^i?hare'ibi^Te«fiawnewiWJ''Tlife  fe^  wWtb 

USUI  t,  1.  ^  =_ 


I 
I 


^.fi^-^^^.irrnT  .//.mJ  -..i^i     .'.•>;:<>   n.  ((nil,  nr   h-wl<,.n  >i  M.U  .'-,;iu.  . 

file  req^ti,^ha*i^fcQi,YfQuW,.fpt,,wfH^j»>i^hfl¥i;..' Ji ^d//^w«^,lia<Ji«ft»- 
fhis  was  'merely  a  child  of  my  own  brain  made  Mrs.  James's' l|f>d0ptipfl 


impressions  tne  leasl  ^vourable r  ,1  have. fold,  Ihee  enough  , to  plant 
disgust  against  their  tr&u^herj'iHmhs'ThW 

mtmiii  tAm'HaH&ist  .Mrir»^law^'i3«#i4aflt>;^tfca?UbbuJt«i!^ 

tei»<l%1^0fttilid',  6w<<!>fe#v^'Jthte'fe««tU»<dlaftbg''fe*-* 

IhWl^J  Ue^J^M/ N  FttV  6kid«s^s«l^-^Htie*>4wt,  tb' iHeiiii  not'Jtoi  lffijrfb& 

fd  W  mMt^  ktooH^ahd  ^yi'*)?  td*»4*di<>'fe^^«fo]*''rffo^"«Lfttt<*httttlli 
whieii  do  theV^lfWftbWftttit  %)kft«  'th^>¥tkp^?^^o^  d^kit '~i€Mii^i^  f^ 
fbycltmfff  [)af(MtiMt('itH«(jri^f!iyijiiuidi  .aEty^f/ewfer.Mtr'j^cirjMSQsiVall 
fi|flVi;t<>^i^Q?f(f  M^^,J^|^e^ft)}^rH*t*jb^rt^^t^oltft{a|5^iite^  t^§j^e|npf 
flS?T(fft"ming  them  one  visit.'  f  .^,y,.,  tnoDTiib  vi')7  dlhf  D.f  //r^ 
—  ^  Adieu -to-  idl-  sueh  for  everl'     Then -first  andforemost  ndten 

fa^Fii?atlng'ira«flif5tt^eg'''fal4iefh*oiiii»i>in''  tlw;  'v*rjr<*ftd«"<rfi  taWniftfir^ 
4^rrcml»i^iliW!^,««i!df^M'^te^i!^^  '^^'"^^  "  iioy/."'  ^c..t  iii/' 

III'/  a(,l,iiiHit  ^uoiiiij  jtotrffl  y^i  niMl)  \rluii:  ;  iiuu\i*ir*f  "Kii/iCi  iiSiJA  tiiii  jrn;)  'J 
fltadcikipri vlike:  .p^tobrMpri  bivAlan^ei'stnt  id  >ca>d  'that  myaiitcjydirqit  o« 


IX  she  allows  the  least  footiifg,  she  never  shall  get  nd  of  the  acquaint- 
amce,  which  she  is  resolved  to  drop  at  once.  She  knows  theiii.*"  jjlie 
lfeAow.4''«hfefyi¥*'r«]ft'/ftfei<^ffielici^,''no^'^bhA';  tttiU'th^  fit*^  u<MEfthfey'iould 
■rttttfce'trf  ff<*irigiwifh'fifer-'1Vdu!a'tee'W siwiffcfe  ^dtli td'Aer  <if  thttf^bUl(ft 
A-***ortd!'t?Ai^.  1  I^'fl^  h6t  'thferiV'I^tiftd*"W6ti  i^  d^r^^fe^'-A  giedtA 
-ft^nd^mkHif^  tiklk  ♦fiou'^rt!  lb  tVt^h\fy  <Stt*^'b^  ^itill'Wttekk'fe  »M 

thy  fittOWi^  kieltl^^Wli'^paiWj'' lB^i^'fk*hi^'>felI'^this*ii-*^ 
"MttsiMi^KHV'fi^f  >^ild6j  Ml^l^^I^iiet^'ti^ot^'^tfuld'tiif^^ott'  th^'irUMie'.«6 
-tM  ^'titfd  hftd'Il' iiifM  l^^ifMv^'  ity-^  ^ti>'kind'>bftdlih*§fe.  fi^k'H.  dki^ 
i'wdmafa  JChd^kf^^  yttuy  !!^6tt3d' rtbt  httv<i^)it3li^  ittyWoidi*  .i>»tHft  i^rife 
■agmA'^^b-t^ttW'fer^  thee>'«hrt<i'ft^ryhd<1h(:bt''i^iYde«iriAg'*  <of  ^g4^te^  >  Jl 
f«afcdAil"tt.i^l'W'lhfe6.'»»M*t  »{>4ti'f'^^''t)^'>iW  Hj^lthil^^J'^WJ' 
^litUh  of  tti'" '">""•'•  •'''^^'^  '^'i-.m  iii::((l  (i//f»  /iff '!o  i>Iiil')  r,  /l'ri«:»m  </;//  ^iin 


kids; '^^ic^i^  *'i^: ']r^i 

TlHt  Ki'i''%h'6iii^Ht 

V  ntiTli^pirfiii^ptipfiiihg^i^ttj^iSiJiaftja^ilwipliedjfW.  t^SB«5,tc«ttW  towvifetit 
Sftj  TO"  i&)^iatfi'tift.jiiJady,mvto^fif»iri|4f4>.Z..tft(^  /^^  to,imiM^  tlp^lj 

^^:>ir»;>Ijl^p«\vfete,^?h»>Wifo,  iwotb^'v^igfilltfrfieqfctktttfid  ihe'jft)>pdf 
saw  her  with  very, different  eyes  *       '•'•^'^  ^""  '"'^'^^  *^f'^'ii^'^H(« 


moTti  pggcb  bfiy mqgy k&<4  iridrAaipg  in  ttMnyagiiiboriii  itrproiieddG^  sailirWliiciLililHiis 

Wftl«*1^:  '.B^W'tlV  jJM^gh^liPf  ^f{h?ft^^s„|l^y  fi^ln^jl^f^c^iui^JXtK^ei^ 


Stenift 


^fiPotick  3fr0ii'f?<Hisbled  himself  fdr  the  lossiof  hii  >B)raibtQine^  j 
if  an  undated  letter  is  rightlj  placed  io  the  scries,  tTas;jimki 
nifiiiinal  Ibve  in  April  with  all  the  heart  lie;  bail  to  oite  Latlj^l 
The  aid  blsmling- tVom  his  lon;^  return^  in  the  disi^rp^itioti  ^ 
X^Ddun,  and  the  lang^uror  of  sickness  produieecT  in  him  tbimglKi 
whicli^  cx>iumon  as  they  are  with  oiiberfi  io  siiuiliir  ciTCumstJ 
wctfi' rare  with  hkn  ;- —  -il  il   lyn   Imp     M]m^* 

*  I  am  imptitient  to  set  trnt  for  my  «olittide,'fiw'thfiwa4he  mhidga 
sti?etigeh,  arid  learns  t«  leau  upon  hermii, '  In  the'  worM  it  i^mks 
accepts  of  a  few  fereacherons  supp^rtK^ — the  feigned  compassion  of  ^ 
the  iifittery  rf  a  second,  t be  eivLlities  of  a  tinnl^  the  tVietitUliip* 
£ja^Uu  ,  iTIuey  all  cieeeive,  aud  bring'  t.li&.n|uid  baick  ito  wbere  iii» 
i^i^^ithig^^,  tD  r^tirquieM^  refleeiio^,  ^.tid  hqol^s,^        ,  . 

*  '  He  ieft  town  at  the  beginning  of  May,  with  an  idea  tlmt  Iff 
n^ms  tokj^^  lettvt:  of  iti  for  ewrer,  and?  rdck,  he  smd,  in  stJnli  ns  wdl 
asi  bt*dyr.  >  i  He  i  -qnickliy  i  recmitErdj  his  ■  -strength  at ^  Cbocw^iidj  mi 
for  n  tiwj^  his  spirits^  bnt  there '  ai^r  •  r^peailnrd  alltisions  to  sowt 
mjBterious  sources  of  <lisqiii(^nde  iwliich  is!jlfiwhc3re  lexplninKi. '  i . 
0^^  I  hfive  dever  b^n  so  wdri{KG  Wrotf?'fo  St&\t?Kisoii  in  A 
I  lefi  co^lo^e,  ^id'  I  ahould  be^ia  mai^e^lims  isappy  mair,  L. 
reflections  which  h©Mr  Hi^i^'n  my  fipiri*Sj^-bi»ij,if^l  hve  hav  evcuttii^ 
lour  yeai5Sj  X  will  aJsiiulJ  iniyseM'iivi(khvk**^p-4«|d-'jK>imatte^^ 
t^Jk  thM,pvqjf,>^l|e»,wqiJi;Se^,;i,;  ^  m^muuh  mU  7ar.^.-M:^'. 

IndiJcoruOT  and  profaiiity^rninpflci  sijanjsrf^lp'witfciftlifi 
OTilbrealts^  nnd  dbligi^  us  tf>  I  ml  J  eve  tihat  i?ti  wa&'  a 
tronble '  tbatj.  thait  df  i  'contcicncfe;  I  '  I n '  October,  Mrs,  Stcan?^ 
Ms  daughter  "caoifi:  frotn  Fia^cCj  at ^ his ^ui^nt '  request,  to  siij 
Mthj  h  im  JfrWo  f  or-  th^ee  ^  month  s  j  but  tthe  I  iric  reas  e  to  Km  cotniSoIJ 
was  not  w bal;. he  laiittilipated^  foe  in  Deebmljor  lib  wrote  a  rihiU 
letfieri  in/  Ljttin  t6^  Stca^-emonf  infibrnfling'  hirn  that  |f«*  iras  miM 
Wgbx^  of  bis  ^^fo  ^han  evcr^  i  and  oior tally  in  luve  I  with  M>meboih 
elsoi  ^Tti e  ebatdi  dm\ i  idarling  •  of  bis  1  tear t^M  as  Me  calk  Mist 
Sliehie,  fnlfiifed*  Hdwoi'^R his' utmost  expdt'taitii)nB.  >*  iSlie  wa^nH*! 
he  flftiil,  *  H^an^n  /could  Igive  hofm  in  a  disrughtefl'  *  My 
bleetb/  li€!  fWTote  iiti  I&ttle  latfeFj  '  wh«^  J  thibk  of  pardng  with  ! 
'I'willibe  iiPiJe  thb  4ep»tatioa  of  sonlatidr  Wjdy,  'and 
bathing  but!  fwh^ [passes  »t  that  t^Demeftwlous^  moHieM  J^    Tbri  ; 

comtjmtitltM  of  V  oj  up  \  i\  i>  u  ^  lu'Si'  dtid  tnodes ; 


E 


:biJbiKi  Infected  tke  rest  ol:Ms£t]iindie&  itliiAipiteiiial Pooling 

osiaiy:  the^Sentimeulsil  JocrrocyJ     ^It  is  a  subject,^  he  sakl^ 

iwluah  woeLi  well,  axid  suits  the  frame  ol^  mimk  I  have  bctn  in 
:  some  tiBif!  pait,  1  tuld  ;^ou  my  desi^  in  it  wta&  to  tvnch  lis 
loTC  the  world  and   aur  lei  low-creatures  better  thajn  wo  dcK  so 

It^nuis  nu^^t,  upi>ii  tbuse  gentler  pussians  aiidalfeeiioiis  wUu:li  aid 
Mncla  to  i*L'  He  ailiriiijed  th^t  the  exoess  of  his  emotions  tm 
» occasiufi.  had  totn  his  whtdij  IrsiuK'  I0  pieces;,      *  Praised   he 

&6d/  be  esdaiins,  *ft>r  ihy  Bensibilitj^!  T*WM3gh  it  ha&  oittm 
e  ine  wrefdje**,  ye*  I  would  mrt  citcbftn^e  it  lor  all  the  pl^ttJ-' 
s  the  grossest  sensnfili'st  efer  felt/     Hi^  finisceptible  natikk? 

PfMBiii ly  buxried   on  in  iany  i t I'ai! k ^  in^  1^ hidi  ^it  once  ibr^fiii I  to 
f^f  I  .^rici  hei  jleimiaded  bi nisei f,  j and  {^ildm vcnirtd  to  pe ra u«dff 
friencb^  tlmt  ho  was  ^  j^>mitiiiiecilal  «nd  d«it  a^^hnbdean ilieSn]f« 
'¥Bt.  even  w hi k  'res]0iiug ;  himself  ' tD<  t1  ^ is* ic^utten ' ^^em^  kmiimmm^ 
tious  ima€^atix3n  c-ould  not  qkcjiyhad  ttir  utrnn  fitiiiMltMn'iroiltltftTOrf 
tu  Beod  iorttt  Initii  fi^eet;wa|er  and  bittfa-^vXheiiiidiHmUe^iqirivity 
i^i^s  m^te  is  nowhom  mttire  apparent  tlifiiii  iti  liiBjlAt««l>l<iir0rfe^l  1 
1  Th  e  *  Bentioieii  tal  J  tmm(j '  wae  ^>o  bli&bed  ivf  subscription  in 
itthriiary,   IFO^.      He  ph!4ictf?d   tb^t  it'  wcudil   take  irhh  !*# 
^emlitjj  especially  the  women,  'whdIviU   rrad  iUh   booki'^^W 
•fttti^  *  in  th o  -f larl ourj;  and  cIVi sttam :  in  tbe  bMl-iliani  be r. *     Hofttce 
Wilpole  kim^l  was  xto^  ovGrjkie:%hQ\}ghtthi^  volumes  *'^9SKf 
)ihaa  10^,  ^1  kQn$fli  tner  isii #h  1  kU  1  ^^ledy  anii>  i  tifan ittelf  pre6' ra bl (t  ^ 
tirespme :  Tristram  1 8 bandy. '     Wbi  n  htarmt  l^t  ii^ndmi  l^ 
tog  i  yoar  in  ei  >kalf-*drv'  ing  ^ta^  \  ibo  1  priilittseil  (biit  he  ^hunld 
eitti  to  have  only  <<jiist  soiiiiuijh  |strnn^th  kutd!  Fpuits^  at 
Motdd  enablie  hitn  toesecintir  liibtsaiiiinersprtesk,     Hai  mlsh  had 
^vaalc^,  bui^  be  ^tm  mot  destined  to  lenfoy  rthe^  soanseqii^tit 
KfesfiL     "^  V¥hat  u/the  gtaitificatiijn  c)£  myifcdiijafi^  on  iljis  Qoem* 
? '   he > ivrote  to  ^his' ^a^hter'  vai  Abe l^tbioi^ ^ lj''dbtf tKltrfi     ^frFbs 
i  ^  health'  Ibowd  me^  tkmrti.  >a]id  »rfcinity  harbixhrs  not   in 
latbcHp  I  bra^tb^     Thf^  ispiin^  be^idey  wALeo  \n%fqyaSet^  -  and 
»edi;9pto<  iltnaokedi  at  4j k ^  dpon  1  bu  |  tk eldreobi  jfttaA  >  t  ha  c?i  1 
^idiffi   tuHB^cctedi  >  <atKi   imploataBt.    .  ^  UqpMsant  1  >  i ti^^m onkl 
»!wftys    bsTc  been,  but    it  shrmld  not  limve  been  niiexpected  to  a 
man  who  had  \i\t-ii   iVjr  vtin^iip  0t^fy^f)^'^^  d^itti.   "HoM 
itiU   pTedonii.  ij^UMmBIPItf'^Ai^  1^^  iinjught  m 

rfifntH  nmr-  inine  i,rmir  iijr  iHAiiifrt^lfirt^lfboeiErh  hic^  ndrnitti^l  tfmt 
[ :  >]  1 1 1  i  :  n  igJit  ^ot  linlikifl  j:  be  t>f  sYmtI  d  uratlt  >j  < .  A  U  m  1  m  r  -1  >  t 
waxib  the  jjallueasa,  wkh  vvl  '  Mrkniig|i.:c3iiK0nt«t^^d^ 

■i^ine  complicated  with  plehri^;  r^i^  %*M«#ffn*  «n<l 

•'^'^Hnsr  ttie  dUease  was  subdued,  n  '  jJoAt 


I 


i 


nm 


§^^rm 


<^p^ffinpi4,rrtTFJ^kb^t;«iy'ihca«t|,i¥>t.jjSry^l^        fbctniyted^oae  i 
^ilj^ijf  *jip-fis  If fft  ,,pa]Cf  jit)^^^ ,ttjt©:  lt^;4Q^  ynaitr  ,bdB<»3. 1  \^B 

his  policy  t^vW^V  ^>Wp>]<^^<il^^/^»^  il  J^l^  J  !a^^t^^  i^4j11 

the  letter  whic^  rgja^T^K^  )^,^^^g  |j^<|ji^^^^isj^i^sfiji^ 

poor  aflrectlOa^i|^.|f-1^4^,t  \,,,lf^^  J,/rr!lnn.ii1ii   .-^H«fJro^;   -JM..^ 

There  ]s  i^rp^s^ft^^iiirfiiTrisfPS^m 'Shwi^^  eva 

in  ad  e  Toinm9f^yi  IQ^  d^ii|  yiglHQb(.£tj^ilii^>  idi?^t^  s  ^  tdiiAt r  I L '  ih  a  #cre 

S^^f Wf  r^W     fM  W^WJIrpi  1^^^,  <*Pffl„l^^^t?.[,,.^,4^,V< 
*l>fi?^^ni M*T7%<  .^9ft^^^:¥r  W  Wl  frpfJp^  wAt  A^.^f  S| 

"mm^w    -----  -i-  i^-^1 — 


, ,.       _.    ,.        .    *Sf7?,^.»;i^^F^l 


Hand  of  the  lady  wltoni  Sterne  had  entreated  to  adopt  liis  Lvdii^ 
Til  t  H  wik  many  ■  iw  h-n  i  &x  j  is  add  ^  by  ti^ie^  narrot  oir  i  to  h  *v^  been  ' 

s^ud'^^VnhMy  n]]  his  nrrinfrintrtrirei!!;,'  atrd  their  l'^ 


UJ.M 


Lunamghflm  s  gympathies  jndiice  'him  to  gii|4«itj^  19  l^^ftpf^i^f  7.  1 


l/?/J 


*9iWlw 


tbb :  fiies?iibnf «Vi^|]^  Xtj/tb  the  'tttj^rs^J  ^  |  Ott  «ttt^if^  Ihft^yrtoiA-'llfcf 
l^at  thfe  tt-isU^-fr^fi  eiiti^^dt  hiiitti'ihat  fete'  ^Vailt^t  Ibr  *lic  eri^i 
Bit  h^  tiatlbsen  theirs  (We  inihytek,  ^tfettie  «§xtfklmfed'*  Kwvt-  iij 
k^ilme ! '  4iicl  jiluttin^  ud  his   Jr^nd,  as  if  to  It ^iil  tjtf  it  lilbl/J 
^^i*e«f  Hh  tJie^ '  ^-t?, J^  1 1 » '^'hb '  Mifriy-iiialc^f  s  it^'  €  lifci^d  ■  Street'  ^tir^ 

low*of  fiiYfiirii«(*J  j*^st?/S  tft^*A^hotitt  tiieir  t4ei**ihfed  {*6trti^tiiofi  1i^ 

H^tig*  life  fflAsoriaif's.     *  VVKer^  h^  Wur*^bl^s'ttmv?  -yijtir'^d^ 
Elbf  - y^ttr '  aimi^'s  ?'  i  yhttr i  Iflks^ht**  lot'  iiHrimt^n fc  tiiiif  WfieJ  4^6ilt'  ^d^ 

id  tb^  iri^ml5f|eJJ*i€Mjif^^MS*dfcfe^Qiml'^ifaJ^V^^^ 

Some  worthless,  unmouro'dj  titled  tbol'tty  jir^W,'^".^-*'^^^'^'  ;i?'^^V 


§^dm. 


I    :i     ilk  stattfintiut  tn^t  thu  luKik  i^  hat^fil  ou  Iticfs  undoubtedly  aathtuitic,  iii  his 
^r^i  itiy  i|ii(Mii^liRf  fl  Lift'  ^iM^iptM '  ^  OUWti^ii^lHt?  WftM  Biilttiifii  liiiif^* 

njiiht  together  l>iiforii^     'I'hough  tln^se  volumes  jiiie  c:Llk*d  i\  seeoinl  tditiuiij  thej 

■    -lui-i-  tlfj.i  4ou1iIq  tYie  bulk  of  tin.-  oriifina!  work,  hd^I,  ^"*'Ti  Irs  irjiriTst  ami  tfXj*- 

iottertiith'd  time  vofM^if  'T'Hi 

1  The  clmrm  wit^h'^^i^ft  iS'tfel^r-    *^  rnirf-i^^iLui  -jnir/:qiiiv^  =  uu:rtifinfTiiM  I  /i7^ 


■^ 


S^&i'ii^ 


e  iettm 
I  mMM 


obt allied  to  some  poM^humoas  smjnoits  mid  by  tb^  -^aale  of  dM 

erf  pwiT' Voriuk  for  \wr  benefit^  and  Mii»  Sterne  addressd 
thern  sflme  piteous  letters,  ui^^in^  them^  on  the  ground  of  tb 
pecuniary  distress  of  hers^li'  aiwl  h'frr  iin>thef,  to  keep  a  prombE, 
wh  i  c  h  t  he  y  He  v^T  pe  r  farm  ml.  T  hey  mny  b  are  •  fel  ton  re  l1  e  t ,  i  i  m 
rtiat  tbere  ^^as  little  to  tdl  «x€cpt  faults  ^nd  foHiefe,  wbitb  cvtn 
Ms  boan  compa<nton» '  had=  tcH3  »»uob  sense  to  perpetUale,  It  mi 
Mi«s  Sterne"  Wr^lf^  then  beeiMTte  Mrs.  Medaile,  who  m  ITTS 
did  tbe  most  to  discredit  bfer  iatlj^rV  memory  by  publishing  hk 
CoiTf  spondbnce.  In  one*  of'  her  «ommUniratioiis  to  Wilkr&,  sb 
states  that  she  attd  hcrmother'are  rehi^^^tant  t^t^  display  the  lertett 
to '  Uae*  wrwrld^  •  biitnt^hAt!  if  tb^re  'i*'  IK>  otti^T'  Aaethod  of  raiai 
money = tliey  iviR  send '  iMm  to  '  tha '  ^pro^s^ '  M**,  Sterne  Tr«is 
«f ben  they  -  s^peat^ed  ;  -and  ^  *  dibu^b '  her '  dayg^iter'  pbail^ 
aii*bority  ^  tlie  piiblic^tiori;  it  is  in  terms  whibh  do  »ot 
to  n '  ^erra is^B ion  t^> ■  piin t  til>e  j>ai s a^fe s  th at  tarnii* h ed  the 
HAtHf?.  What  woref'tbie  ciftiTUistqaices  of  Mrs*  MedalJe  at  ^ 
tiiheismnknown,  'It  is  iiotiikely  t?hat  sh«  Was  utterlydcstittile^ 
and  ere n  i f  she  ll ad  sol d ^  U er  fart^b^^E^  Te|) utast j on  £dr  b re^ ^  'i t  wooM 
imv^  bei^ft  fio  justifl  catittn  bf  the  crime*  '  •"  *  '  ' 

« 1 » Sb^me '  was  feiU^'  tb in^,  M<1  pak.  His  facsy  h^  lells '  m;  wa^  « 
remark  able  a^  his '  e^ai^ac  ter  ^  a  ml  '  f.  h^  fi  nfe  portrait  of  him  N 
Kejtwlds  arttests  tbe  m^iitb  of  the  <k?schptibn, '  Tbie'cotinreiraiiji 
is  eminently  irtdieatiYf^'oif  imnhi  iitd  wit,  but  an  unmisfe] 
and  p n  mf u  1  ex pjvrsBieii  of  ^ vil  m ijig  1  es  w  i tb  t be  f u o,  H^g 
beyond  all  question' -a*  profane  and  prolligixtemaiii,'  ^  M-WttJ 
naen,  tvbo  wrote  the  sketch  of  liim  in  th€^  Biofp^ifphfS  Z^ni\ 
ii^s.  told  in  England  by  severiil  ]^>ersi&os  who  had  known  St< 
or  hrs  itk^nd^y  \hm  b«  was  by  nature  selfisb,  and  altojL^tbf 
^ ranker  to  the  seiteibiiity  fc^>  icoiisjpicnons  in^  his  writings. 
<e»Btainv  bowieve^,  that" bis" feelings  were  quick  and  ea&ity 
i^Flenr  testifies  tbat  fe' fobbed  alottd  at  tbe  tab  erf  tlifi  1^ 
iorn  Maria,  imtl  that  h&  reliei-ied,  as?  weU^  ar  l^itied,  t*ic  wrei«*rf 
bisyects  he  met  in  hii*  tra-r^s*.  These  casual  a^^ts  of  cbartt 
iio  eKtenuation  of  bis  general'  condtict';  and  the  pikxjf  that  be' 
possessed  of  a  Sensitive  mind  only  inrfeases  the  >gyaill  of^  ^ 
i^  dictates-     His'  highest  aim  in  txristebcer  wns  '  ^  t 

* 7 1 .  .  \-  ',T9- Jew  ^ft  f^s.^ffl  H^rt' ., I ' 

^d  without   tbe  life&ifett"ffe|:ard   tb  abafftbt^j  df  dufjr,  Ti^  foWmdl 
tbft'impdseof  tbenslAmNit,  wliate-viei*  it  might  be.     ^"        *^ 
Was  moulded  ai^'the  maxim,  'Let  us  e^t  and  ddtik,  foi 
we  die'*^  bis  t^iidek^^s  et^pdtati^l  ifl  hyye^makStig  J   bis  Iv 


his  daughu^r,  whic^  ia  the)  bi^st  trait. v^'^e  know  of  hiin^  Hastit>t 
^ciienl  ta  iEi<lucts  him  to  Uy  by  a  single*  sixpiE^Dce  for  bcr  pr^^r  - 
ion  out  ol  th^maaj  buo*lretl&  te  rooaived  lor  bis  if ork«^    'If  I 
ive,'  he  wrote  to  her  in  1766^, '  tlie  produce  4*f  my  pen  shall  b«  I 
lurg.     I£  fait'  Ee  serves  me  not' tliat^  the  humane  anifl  j^ood,  pa  it  I 
tby  father's  3ake,  part  ior  thy  own,  will   neveT  aJDandon  thee^  I 
^e  vii'tye  ol-  snc^i  iie&olu  dons  is  in  the  perfonimjaoc.     Had  ^1 
&n  pf  the  nujnbef  cif  the  -  hn mane  and  ^ood/  his aole  legacy  til 
I  ikvu^hter  would  tybt  hmc  c^nisisted  af  m  T^moa^ixmndMitmlibM 
t  l^flgJMy  of  better  men  t^ian  himself.     .  I ,,,.,, .        i ..     ,    .,  i  i  1 1 1 li  1 
*  N<>thlag  odd/   said  Dr*  Johnson   in   1776j    *,  will  do   Wn§^ 
iitstram  8 bandy  did  npl  Wt/     Tlifesensati4*n  it,  excited  upon  its 
1  appearance 4pdf  necessity  died  uway^iand  much  whiah  attracted 
lits  novtrliy  at  tbp  beginning,  ^ew  ij^pul$ive  ift.  the  ^nd;,hut 
entire'  library  of  fiution  \QQut^inium>  more ideiigb tiki  piige«, 
;none  wbich  bear  a  iiior^i  pslpahle  impress  of  ^senius^  jdban 
E^y  which  afe  %q.  be  found  in  ^TristIa^l  i:l^bandyv     XJfrv  Jobnstiini^ 
vcrtbeJess^  Was  not  of  the,  party. who  denletl.the  taints  of  the 
wirtioi-,  .  lip  called  him  ^  tMe  murt  Biexne^'  4»ut  of  qontampt.  i^r 
dharncter.^'  bnt  upon  G0lds4niih  adding  that  he  wfi$i  *  a  verj 
dull  fellow/  he  was  met  by  an  emphatic .*' Wbyj,  no,  i*»ir/ iixjiA 
dictator,     Onco^  h«w^1er,  wben  Miss  ModtJi^ton,  Afterwards 
'oiiateisd  of  Qi^ke^.was  insisting. that  tlu>rje  were  pa tbc tits' psts&ag^ 
Interne,  Johosoa  bltintjy  <k^niediit.     'I   ara  «um/  «aid,»btei, 
(they  I  h av e  a ffected  Me.^  y  *  Why  toboit, '  repl i  tal  xhc  Poctiir  smi  1  in gi, 
rt>lling  himself  abont^- is  bocausef  deare&tj  you're, a  dnnt'e*' 
JTijfin  tbia^  lively  lady,  who  wms  an  esjiecial  favourite  with, hint, 
jpenuiided  biift  afterwards  of  the  speech,  be  answered,, 'Madanii 
^,1  ha^L  thpught  00^,  1  oertainly  should  not  have   said  iti.'     He 
irijdjaWy  thought  as.  little  whaut  he  asserted  in  dispara,geraciit  of 
'teme,  and  o»ly  spoke  out ,  of  ^  .spiut  o(  ,  eoati^adic^tiun.     GolA- 
itb,  who,  we  fe air,. read  'Xristrfltn  S bandy''  with  jeaJoua  ^eaj 
%s^  sinecure  Jn>hi$  een$ur<^..    ila  attacked  i the  work  lor  its  tl^dd- 
icj  ,ip  his  'i  Chinese  Letters/  which  would  have  beenllo  ,hi& 
tpmot^^  i£   he  had   iiot   as   EVrenn^^nsly  denied  it$^  ability »  and 
od  the  author  ,' a  bJockheadw'      Dc,  Farmer  rated  the  wM^  and 
fl^lK)^  of  Sterne  no  hi^dier  tbaai.  be  estimated  the  schoiacahip  of 
lakspeare.     He  begged  one  E*  N,  Ttiirner.  ,to  mark, his  wctfds^ 
\d  remember  be  had  predicted  that,  in  twenty  years  from  that 
iod  (1763),  the  man  who  wikhed  to  refer  io  'Tristram  Shandy' 
|f^^,^a^f  tOi. inquire;  fpr,  it  of  ga*  antiquary.  ,,'Tlus,,  say*  jthp 
porter  in   1818,  lias  proVjed  tndj   propjietic.     B*  ^>.  Turner 
j^  har^  m«ea&i^ed  the  ligh^  of  the  world  by  ^be  dailp^ss  nf  hiif 
|||^|f>,  J  j;^le  at^^apd  ^lition  ot  Stef pe  s  wof k3  ,liad  iif^'er  >fi^led 
nsttii  ^ 


tp  be  reprlhtect  arsHott' intervals,  iUd' Was*{igain''.Yfej^bdaccd  iii 
1 819,  |a.  year '  i^iJ^f  t^e .  wdfjihefcy  had '  'bb^h  coipp\^fy  fulfilled. 
The  antrquaricjs  iiaj)^  1)6  piemiitt^d  ah ''eidiislVfe' property  itf  Dr. 
[l^a'rmer/buV$f,thfey  h^v^fa  parttaKtyfoi^Wr^^^  th^y  ilist  be 
content  to  st^are'  liihi.Vith'  tfewhi^lc^  lit{*tafr*wbirM;  '\Ve  wisb 
iVatlli^  defileinerit,wh5jch;stirihs'tUe'iniiidt^b^  was  qo 

Wrpater  than  t^e  du;5^.whi<ib  has  gtkhtted  (tti  (he  fccPr'^rdV.orWs  as 
easily  wiped  away.  '  Oii^' candid  ittd'  aflmirstM^  jndgfe,*  tp  irto«p 
Whority  no  exception  cari  ,b6'takel;l,  agfdeaWth  Ooldimith' and 
if^arm<ir.  Sir  Jame's  M^fcWihtoai  ui^'ed>' ^jS^iik'6f  h  roWo|ntiion 
of  Sterne  as  hi^*'^ngle' ltVefAtVtieri^qr,^-i^a' tc^l^^ 


the  "ii/z/hnw/w  ,^(?)ilM»?  01  hie.     ,,     ,. 
'  The  Teading;  idea ''fl*' Starfa«lW2«  ''io^4eiite'seri^  ^kfacters 


Bon^ddixi^e^iy^Wt^^^ 

;i^''tilfffr^^i;ii'e^^^^^^ 

^fervaktis\or;lliy  m^^    hm'6l^4tM^'t  Tm^e'^c'dpf;6t  ^ 
'iSiii'qU'itVe^oi^^^^^  MeiTi{in«W(id"W6  'mUMiin'Wi'''man 

Xipu^ii^^^         tjiii^u'Tabf  ife  ihfe'm\$i'^k"d'^ttoL 

tiie  eroub,  and  m  accounting  .lor  his  propensities  Sterne  has.  even 

.?Kmi^'ot'iiiV'rTl^^^  'f^e  ^Woiiid^  h'dVe%6a^^^WH}alg{iItioa 

h>.y^. -'^^i---^.Ai^a-;T„v.M...a*^ 


h 

whicu  anects  the  whole  svsteirL  ol  his  Jiie.  an  the  coniplication 
,df  the  poor  knierht  s- acts  aha  speeches,  C»cr\'antcs  draws. tM  une 
» I PQtwcen  sense  and  lufiacy  wuh  adrnirabie  sKiIi :  ana  the  ^xtra*a- 
«g»ftpes.^RAch..thp  IDon  .commits,  and  tnp  rational  sentimens 
,,l^hidh  he  utters,  are  never  out  ol   Keeping.      liiereT  is   a  con- 

sistency 


.-^f^m- 


sci^ses'  and 
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Qouscd,  cunducteu  everv.  ji[i|itor  ta. 


lis  ar 
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t ^^jj(^i^.^O^^ i<;«on0fiH»eutt .: Xne  (;*xive«iaUyn flaturAil-    

i^f?qW5RfeiRfi'*^o  lik,Mffi^ M«iB^«^.??}i Jf3?,>^illf 


°^fflf 


struck  •l^jmto,M>jfi«^e'.^^,^|j^t^yj;.mpp,^^  th^.jHusJraW  ^^i/?f' 


'  ttiat  lie  .lost 
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nt,  he  was,  yet  to 


1  f  ■  J'. 

twic 

t^Vat' 


_        i  lipBour  >^€Hu^  er 

las  iilfle'estate  jn  the/cpuntry,*  *  xAerey  upon'a  roaclT' ili'dt 'i  half 
ol  ^uund.  Frim  could  execute  a  model  of  tue  fortincatlons,  wpne 
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UqcIc  Toby  sat  in  the  sun  and  directed  th9  wor)cg.  TIm:  capa- 
bifities  of  tl^e  scbcme  developed  themselves  oii  the  instant  in  the 
good  enthusiast's  brain.  ^Trim,*  said  he,  with  a  face  crimson 
With  joy,  *  thou  hast  said  enough/  But  Trim  enlarged  on  the 
hint.  *  Say  no  i!nore,'  exclaimed  the  enraptured  Captain,  and  the 
^roud  Corporal  continued  his  discourse  op  the  "pleasures,  aod 
iad vantages  of  the  plan.  *  Say  no  more,*  reiterated  Uncle  Toby ; 
kbd  as  often  as  he  repeated  the  phrase,  no  cheers  that  ever 
greeted  orator  could  have  afforded  equal  encouragement  to  Trim 
to  proceed  m  his  harangue.  Unable  to  contain  himself,  the 
Captain  leaped  upon  his  sound  leg,  thrust  a  guinea  into  Trim's 
^hand,  atid  bid  him  bring  up  supper  directly.  Supper  caxne^  but 
tlricle  Toby  ct)uld  pot  eat.  'Get  nie,',  he  safd,  *  to  bed;'  but 
XTttcle  Toby' could  hot  sleep,  A  delicious  waking  dream  hpd 
^ll^d  Mi^  imkgln^tioi^,  and  absorbed  aU' his  faculties,  mental  and 
ebt^pbrM!.   '  u.  !  •  ' 

'"'Hlthferto  tJhcle  Toby  Had  borne  his  wound  and  imprisonment 
t^ifhout  i  Muritiur;     jFrom  the  time  he  was  fairly,  mounted  on 
^hi^ 'hobby  he  had  grown  quite  indifferent  to  ms  groin,  except 
'that  he  disliked  tlie  interruptioii  of  having  it  dressed;  but  oa 
'<hd  hiorniiig  which  succeeded  bis  sixpperless  and  sleepless  night, 
he  remonstrated,  with  the  surgeon  on  the  protraction  of  the  cure. 
Wjlh  much  J^athos,  ^d  at  great  length,  he  expatiated  upon  tbe 
'  nii^ej'y  of  four  years  of  captivity,  and  declared,  that  unless  fw 
'his  ' Mother's  tenderness  he  must  haVe  sunk'  beneath  the  load. 
Uncle  Toby  was  without  guile ;  he  understood,  no  artifice,,  and 
would  hAve  'dis'daihed  to  practise  it.     He  was  the  dup^.  of  his 
'  6\iti  exaggeration  when  he  jlpjplied  to  the  whole  of  his  sickness 
the  feelings  of  impatience  which  were  barely  twelve  hours  old. 
*HiS' brother  wept;  'fhe  surgeon  was  petrified.     For  a  man  who 
ti^rer  bncehadoreathed  a .  coinplaint,  wbb  sddom  inquir^  »fter 
the  %ouhd,  or '.concerned  himself  about  the  answer,  suddenly  to 
^slirh'up  into  bne  grand  total  all  the  items  of  a  four  years'  account 
^ai  embamdsitlg  in  the  extreme.     When  the  surgeon  was  suffi- 
ciently collected  to .  speak,  he;  promised .  the  Captain   a  speedy 
recovery,  and  liamed  five  or  six  weeks*     To  the  fevierish.longifig 
bf  thie  patient  vreeks  and  ages  were  the  same.     He  determined 
irixvirdly  'to 'take   the   field  \yithout   clelay,   and   his   mode  of 
executing  the' resolve  is  an  example  of  Sterne's  deli<jate  discrimi- 
^^•ticW  01  charactei*. 


"att  ti^iy  ii^outid,  an^  take  a  iedious  journey  into  thj9  country  fur 
^he •  J)Ut^6iie  bf:  digging' Triimic  fortifications  in.his  g^r^cn,  was 


what 
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what  be  could  justify  to  no  understaodiDg;  Besides  tl^e  Corporat^s 
and  his  own.  He  therefore  decided  to  elope.  A  chariot  and 
four  was  ordered  for  twelve  o'clock*  when  his  Brother  was  at  t^e 
ExcBang^,  and  with  his  books,  maps^  instruments,  and  dressings, 
a  pioneer's  spade,  a  shovel  and  a  pickaxe,  he  set  off  full  speed 
to  Shandy  Hall.  The  whole  vigour  of  his  mind  being  dij:ected 
to  the  toy  in  the  bowling-gieen,  his  inventive!  faculties  were  con- 
tiuualTy  suggesting  some  extension  o(  the  worts.  Now  he 
bethought  himself  of  providing  batteries  of  miniature  cannon, 
now, of  throwing  a  drawbridge  over  the  ditch  be  called  a  moaj^, 
now  of  procuring  a  number  of  doll-houses^  co]ls;truc^ed  accordii^ 
to  the  system  of  architecture  prevalent,  abrioad,  and  which  l?e 
arranged  in  the  form  of  whatever  city,  was  besieged  by  the  alliep. 
The  war  was  carried  on  at  Shand^  in  rigorous  imitation  of  the 
war  on  the  continent.  VThen  Rfarlborougn  dug  a  trench^  .tlac^e 
Toby  furrowed  his  bowling-green  ;  when  Marlboijough  qj^ned 
bis  batteries,"  tJncTe  Toby's  cannon  kept  lip  a  ceaseless  pop.; 
and  when  Marlborough  effected  a  breach,  Uncle  Toby  s  wprlfs 
met  with  a  similar  catastrophe.  Between  pulling  everything,  to 
pieces  in  taking  one  town,  and  piitling  them  together  again  pre- 
paratory to  besieging  another,  the  Capfc\in  wa^  in  a  perpetu*! 
heat  of  excitement  and  delight;  and  having^  arrived  at  tuatprtjoii 
of  fervour  in  which  no  /suspicion  of  the  futility  of  his  prpceedi^gs 
ever  troubled  his  pleasure,  he  had  all  the  aniinatjLoq  and,p;fide  <ff 
conquest  without  its  dangers  and  fatigues.  .. ]  .t    '        .  ,  j 

The  character  of  Uncle  Toby  is  thus  evohxcT  |iatur«diy;  out  yf 
the  eircuin?tances  in  which  he  is  plhced^  and  Bas.  the  uieritsj^sp 
bard  fo  unite  of  being  as  origi'nal  as  any  monstrosity  pi., the 
imagination,  and  ai$  truthful  as  any  transcript'  from  cpniuioijiptEiqe 
life.  '  He  miiy  be  purely  a-  creation  of  fanc^,  and  majjr  never  l^ve 
had  an  original,  but  he  acts  accordipg  to  verified  laws,  9/  ]^hje 
mind,  and" is  like  the  count cjiancq. in  an  hi'storical  picture-  \v;liicji 
may  resemble  ^no  ■  one  that  ever  lived,  amj  yet  fcp  a  perxcpt  Jy»e 
of  humanity.  ,'.;:;.  .    f. 

The  eccentricity,  which  is  o!nly  laughiile,  rajj^es  no  respept. 
Otie  of  the  triumphs  of  t!ie'  novelist's  aft  is,  tq  dignify,  tjie 
ludicrous  element  by  noble  traits  without  brealfj[ng  in  Upop.d^p 
consistency  of  the  character^  Cervantes, .  who  ^uj^t .  cei;ti:^iply 
bave  been  a  delighted  devourer  of  the  "books  he  .^atif^.zqdv'Wl 
who  employed  l^is  reason  to  make  a^  jest  of  bis  ta^it^s,  Hfi^  dis- 
played much  of  this  "Mending  skill.'  In  reducing  the^  jl^odcjf 
motrta^e  of  fiction  to  a  ruTe  of  coniluct,' the  tinight  orXa}Ma^fj3^ 
©ufcbii^hies 'chivalry,  tlis  romantic  daripgwhif(^h, no  dipast^jifs 
can  abatej  Hi's  fortitude  under  ^ufferi'ng^.'his  lofty  principle^,  fiis 
^ehert)trl^  »a1  fn  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  qualily  our  laughter 
*''  z2  '     with 


witji  a  compassionate  respect,  Steme  has  redeeined  his  hero 
frdM  famcai  cdnt(?iiipt^n£ij,  has  rendered  him  f At  imirfe  kn"taWe 
than  ridicdDtiSj  by|  coMhintng  with  his  pmfessionalwhiim  it 
^iqiiiri tely  witiriing' '  b^hii^iliity  tjf '  di^iosition,  ^  -  A'  'warmer '  ^Sfld 
^tlet'h'^Urt  than  th^'vvlliCh' inspired  thfr  m^rfltii  coiiraf#«Q»! 
enihii^iji^in  bfUbtlfe  T^oby  iieV^thmt  lii  a  bc^sbtii;  nor  ^conkiaBf 
tee  htiVe  snrprisk<^'d'tlje  'Atithoi-  of  Tristram  ShAtidt-in^^llje  W« 
Md  jtid*^tnetit  with  ^vhich  hfe  hni  p6t^triiyed  th^  'lAfiicM  oi'  m^ 
atid%a!niy  qiiftlitit;^.'  Th<^^ -is  limhittg  siddy3'^ffc!cle#l,'^<if  osw 
t^tloiiJ'''Unele'l1^by'^  b^rrevtflai^^  's^^'  as'  mtnrkl  iapm  -himmi 
hik  bi^v^y,  '  ^*  TftfeTe^  'rievcd^ '  Uiyh^  ^  GbTjtorkl  <  Triiri^  ^  ti-a^  *  be!*! 
dffi^di-  id'^thefcifl^^^k  arrity ''61^^  betW  mifi  ilvGbd's  world:' '^''" 
'  Tlfi^'alttmdnm^  cir  Doll  QW-«fdte  and  tJriH**^T^^  differ  ^Hrt 
iteort-  thitlV  iFieii^He^f e^tiV^ 'l*btdei*i^;  Two  pei^A&risr  cotikl  not ♦# 
fti>r^^yiit4d^  H^'b6th  ;i'niany  upGh'  tb^S^pw'nt'  df'  Imigk-'eirati^ 
fi^ 'ioftli  t h^fe '  DkiV  ^^l^^ititi  ^Ayfe'  iyeerl'  ko  'liilincjmtifedv  ■  «tp6^ 
i^ilfli^  a '  ^in^^M^in^ '  ^^^^ ^  Hi^t^'  ■  a< '  di^sibiilil^ '  i^itteiab^ "  ^Gen^n/m 
Wd^hMfe!br&J  ^iHil\eA  hitiiself '(rftli^  po\$*^^  dftdrittaiJl  l^^e^to 
Tti^i  dhd  dis^iit^i^iistidne^Sjj  c^Wai'dk'^^  ahd  cotnidifje^'^oss  seA# 
ftiia  ii^ild'  f^litTi'iir^-broAglit^  orit'witb  au]*mente<i  Ibrcii  IVdm  tlwit 
M^'bAsIn'*  t^filii^ilJti:^'  'li:^s  soiyy^b^  keduHty  t>l'tg^dl^nb*^  wlk-tl 
k^^ps  Srtndio'  Puiii^a'iirih^'ti'^'itt  of  liltM^  Qttixotte/  '  M^  i^  su#- 
fcf eritl^^ '  a^^^^  ^'i^f  ^ktiy ' '  bP  ^ tbe* '  (kliight'  9 '  ^misebrit^Jitidni  ^'  <» 
ft Wiiyi&  liidj^tilhgJ  kf^fiini  lH'^ig '  dle^i,%i' 'liU' he'  iaM  iniptised  iipttft 
b^  t*^  T'd^hfei^'fllgli^'df  his iri4*!tG5f^te'  ^5itt^va«fanc^e j  '^od/wh^^ 
15^tc>rti  tti'hiif'^fhap^'dical'  dfe^bur^es,  a^rti^  \^m^s^^  his  dfeia^'tf 
fftthti^^a^ing^  he  S^\^i>nili^iiiied  tij  ci-edit  his  pii^tbttsion^'  TriW* 
iil^t^ad  tif  'beyi^^h^'  ttppb^t?ej'  is,'  iiJ  hi^^  iridrti^n^,  i\iG-  duplicate M 
Hht^d  '  Toby.  'EVety  fresh  'kdce^s  of  'the'  fcaptfiitt^s'  thllbmy  k^ 
iiif^ll^  tM'ct>rpbM'!il^klik%  d^^^i  ^iA,  tiide^i  llfli^y  k^^^ 
ir;  iiltittsal^  ^  dkcf t'^iilWrti' '  SihiUf  ^  ^^rttfers  libtli  'j&ftdre  '  bi^r  '  Itt  * 
|Aii^tiit '  t^t^ri"  fetltet"*^ WtfuM '  bav^' '  becri '  ^ithbnt '  t h^  '  bSh^r. ' '  Vi* 
with  an  identity  of  dispositibtt^  Jthfe*'ti^ambl^'^o#^d  cfW^ffl*^ 
Mil if^  ' i^'  ntm^  'dfetHminaled '  ^irthk ' 'that  of'  iJlie^  *>fl?<^pr.  His 
WhlAite  ^ck.rffe^  fefe^ri; tifA^' tof 'f^^e'  dvilUy^fd^-rirldch  ! a*e  wairtiflf 
Jii^  llis  A^ii^eriSt'! '  U^r  the-  trfaikte  cif  'a  ^ei^^t-  life'is  fei'  rmiirv  i 
€dtif|ia*iibti/'ai(il^lfe^5^Jtif  Mlghtf^  tokt^k^^^tf  fa^iiia^ltT  bil'tW 
e^'i^Ste ' '  iri^tUm^feist'  def trfertfi'al ' i-e^fec* ' iri  ^ fdrtti^ !  ^  Of  his  ^rfdi 
jrf?eity  ^nd' = lAim^ity  ^t  is  '^bbagh  to'  sat '  that  '  h^  t^ras  Wtirtiif  1* 
W^m'teMiM^hife  ttfa^tt^.  "^''  \'''-  ^-^  '^■"if  --  f'^vMi  It*.'  ■'l-'i'i'''- 
'  f  ^rhfef  ti'i^tde  ticirifc^^tibti'  tip  'the^  tlJ^cftei^ l^f  Uticfe'  TdbyU^  \m^ 
k '  'clei^iy  ^bbi^^^d '  ^fmkl'lUmt  ^f  ^  ^^  'Md^r  ■  fe**ibfem^;  IhiI i^ 

Y^^teJiiii^,-    9Vtr,  ShMdy  ■  hAd'  Ibtien  fdrriltf^ly  a  l?i»f kef  me?f lia«i 
^"  dj^  f^M  f ^«ft^  MHtiqm^^  ^  books  ^  in  tbe'  iiitertals  ^f  bu^iW 
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hn<l  @ol  hi^.^jjod  imbued  witUcbsalete  JCwjuQJp^  and  ftqoq^s^ 
To  Uf^^MrtMfi,  in.  th/^se  iA\^  a^d  JMUifl^tp.  .'sf^cujfxliqp^  ,i9  y^^ 
tbom  upc»i /Qthers,  to.  apph  thep»  tp  l,he:^c^al  qffi^^r^  o^  Mfe,  h«>Si 
beoooA^iiib^  WngJ;^jtUqi*gW  of  .his:,  W^jt^qf  p,  A  ,CpJ?,si4^a,T;ji5 
aino^uoc^of  fftbr€^wdo#ps.a¥!4  bumpw  TPW^Jf  .^ii^hjl^i?  .f^i>s^^l|i!ly!^ 
A- leading  4rtiKi^:0f  fei*  .<?r^/e0  i?,  tjj^t  tbe  9^axjgL9lef^  pt  ^i,s^iijQ4 
«(re.influe0ice4.b3i;.t^^ix  Cbri^tia«i,pawe^.,  ,'*y9ur,.SQ»,',fje  lyopjj^. 
51^3?  to  |hqn^.tbaft.xn?ml;;iw4  tfc^^  ^apa^a  |wer§.;^:li^^tt)Br  qf  Jp^ifn 
feroned,  *yo^rfd^ftr  ?oi>,  ftoBQ  wh<]^^,  ^ivqet  w4|opeq,t^mp^,jqi^ 
W^efB<>wiw:li.tp;ejcpwt,y-:jQux  ;piHy,  ,^,77i-S»q|nld  }7Dm,f9fl  tj^^ 

world  b»Vfi'^^1|^Vw.J[yoA^.?',l  i'.Ii<J?^'ffl[5!'i.2^dfii.?t9^^i9ii'ilsWffi 
fi  man  *We  |q.^psi|r^,ttii^,?^Tguw9irt/;  Jhqugh  PiyiP!^>:^;:<IifiP9si- 

?ti>nd«  Wi^he'iWiaj|,gljAii^,|Sypt,eift;^,.,, Hpr;hi»P  v^'m^T^ i^f^V^^i^h 
2di^^>^j:e:|ArfrW09int  ¥Jt>py,^  aJl|tt\ttng^».Mf}  ft&ft9rt;bx?i^flt.J^,b9fif} 

iiaeing  hf«it$pFni.P*iPfilei9fs_;a9hesi,at5|,^h^^KqYy  WPD>t,i^«ii;0^jif,,^^ 
mtf|Qb  H^4bp.!<>pfra$ipi>,fl^tte;r^d,;bi*i,^i9Defi,ihetxtbp|i|gh^,At  ^^,W^ 
toi^35lijp.tW^Te:ctfui^j^W^p;i^in».TbMfts^lfi  Wth.fWWWffgi/Vbrt  ^ 

g»^^tion^fe,)?^bi^  jl^pif^f  ,^j^  »hipij  >^h?ft  ftifW/?3&,ff  2fe,i  r 

3n/exc^p^fti»i4liBQWnfrwt)^»M^n4f,,^q^,,YWw^ijitJiq,^^^ 

<i iTbe-ib^^Pi^^iibaY^  i|^.Ufe4.t^ftb^,iWfi^pjty^,vmagf„  ^e^ff]^^ 
|Hlto r^eiif nlifT^I^  I  tpgfi*b^r|  ( ^d. ,  ^e\  ^Qtivft  pf  r  P^  WPR  r Ae.  /pi[,l,](^ 

Shandy  can  never  get  above  a  step  or  t^ft^^ft  ?Ji5lfWflP§<r^|tftW 

•fe^fowf  tii^d^«'  ^f  jft'jrQrdr^y^^hifth-^sj/if^^rwft]^ ^v;i^  ffi^  wJrptry 

l))if(  comprehension,  and  contents  himseu  with  occasionally  whis- 
tling 
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tling  Lilibulero  when  something  is  *dyaiiced'  which  sbocks 
hifi  common  senfie.  Mr.  Shandy,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  Uncle 
Toby's  ttulitaijr  mania  in  complete  contempt,  laughs  at  it  when 
he  is  in  good  humoar,  and  inveig^js  against  it  when  he  is  in  bad. 
The  blending  q\iality  wtiich  binds  these  unsympathising  ^Uhn- 
siasts  into  social  and  fraternal  harmony  is  a  benevolence  of  &oul^ 
in  which  again  the  disposition^  of  the  brothers  aj«  nicely  distin- 
guished, foj;,  whil^.  t^q  heoft  o(  the  caj^tai^  overflgws  with 
affection,  the  modified  retu]na  whiich  Mr.  Sh«Midy  makes  to  it  is 
not  fio  much  sponitaneous  as  gen^orated  hy  the ,  excess  of  the 
q'ludiiy  in  Uncle  Toby.  The  :  strokes  with  which  the  porttaits 
sire  draWn  are^a^togetiierto  deep  and  yet  so  delicate,  so  t^icthM 
and  yet  so  novel,  so  simple  'in  the  dutline,  and  yet  so  v^aried  in 
the  details,  so  Iklig^hafble  ^nd  yet  so  trhming,  that  ixe  question  if, 
cfai  bf  Shakspi^are,  there  is  a  single  character  in  English  fictioa 

ren  equal  power, 
^  scheme  for  the  ridlcalc  of  peJantij, 
iy  s  notions  should  be  thivarted,  and  the  very 
opposite  of  what  he  wished,  ef^ixCrr-  ii^  beUev^4  i^  ti^e  ,nrtue 
of  ^. substantial,  M?e>.  .upwi  wlwh. i  some.  ^Id  nonsensical .  wriieis 
have  descanted,  and  the  first  incident  in  young  TriiltiayBa's  history 
is  that  he  suffers  depredation. in  tio^is  essential  part:^ — 

'• '  Prfthee,  Trim',  saia  my  fatHer,  ^ho*s  in  the  kitchoi? 
*  '^"Th^e  is  no  one  soulft  t|i6  k^chen,  answerod  Trim,  making  a  lov 
b6W 'as  he  spoke,  except  l3r.  Slop. 

*  Why,  I  thought  Dr,  Slop  had  been  above  stairs  \ijith  my  wifi^^and 
sb'kaicf  you. '  "tVhat  can  tlie  felldV  be' jtiizlingf about  iii  the  kitchen? 

"*  He  is 'busy,  jin^'jUease  y<iur  honourj  repliedTrim,  in  making  abridge. 

*  *Tis  very  obliging  in  him,  qiioth'  my  Unele  ^oby,  \rtioae  mind 
reverted  at  the  Vottl'toi'the  fortificatSohk'  in  flie  boAvling-^feen ';  jpray 
give  my  humble  service  to  Dr-'Slop,  Trim,  and  tell  hitti  I  thank  bim 

^tyy, ,(  ,.[  ,'r    ■.!•)'..     .      ."    .•'■  ■_  '  :■ 

'  This  unfortunate  draw-bridge  of  yours,  quodi  my  f^Aer^r-r 

*  God  bless  your  honour^  criwi  Trim,  'tis  a  bridge  for  master's  nose. 
Ift 'bringing  hta  ihto  thi  World  ifith  hls'vfle  mstrtini^irta.  he  bw 
oinsli^  his  nosei  Su^hbah  says,  'a^  €at  as  a  pineak^  tei  hi«(  feee,  sod 
he  is  making  Ams^  bridge  with  4  p\ete  of  coiton  and  a  tMn  piece  sf 
WhttWbone  out  of'Susamiah's  stays,  to  raise  It  up. 

'  LeaA  me,  bother  Tttbif,  cried  my  father,  to  my  room  this  histant' 

,,,^l^c?jgfai>a  afl^ijr  (fi.ihp  i^v^  comes  next,  w«  it  is  only.Beces- 
sary  to  premise  that  Mr.  SH^fiN^  t^iok*^  ^Ii9YmBgist^s  the  moft 
{^ppit^otls.4M«ami«lth»,(WQi^ld^  iP^  Tristraif^ 

•"'«Tferf  reiidi'^W  nlj»'hrt*c«^  <#^the  tehttiW  saifl  >«ny  ^th«r  ioStK 
sannah.    ,  •  "='-'     ■    ''     '  "    '   ' 

'  •'There  is  hoi  a  mbolfeiH'^'ttriie  W  'drte^you;  SBr,  liriod  SofitoDah. 
^e8fe;"'me,  Sirv'the'iAiM'ii'ia-U'fit;    '•'•    ■■•  •'     •"    ""  '"     " 


^Neter  wkete  he  ftbedkUbe,  aaid  8tt9at»a]i«/but  bl^  euinuki'ftiin.Ui^- 
mjr.mistrasa  bid  me  Tim  as  &st  as  I  could  ^  Jgiqw,.^.  QapM^Q  Sb^dy , 
is  the  godfather,  whether  it  should  not  be  called  after  him  ?  .  .  , 

^  Were  one  sure,  saud  mjr  father  to  himselfl  scratching  his  eye-brow, 
tfuit  tbe  child  was  expiring,  one  might  as  well  compliment  my  brother 
Toby  as  not,  and  it  would  be  a  pity,  in  such  a  case,  to  throw  away  s6* 
great  a  Yrame  as  Trismegistus  upon  him.  Bui  he  may  redover,-^no, 
no,  Mtidmy  fkthfer  tb  Snj^&nnah,  rngettip.' •        ■'    •    '   '•   ■    •      '  • 

^  Th««  is  no  tiine,  cri^  'Stisannah,  the  diild  i»  i«'b]Ack  W  my  ehdei- ' 

^  IHtmepimugg  said  ikiy  fatheri '  But  stay,  ihoji  att  -a  leaky  vewl^) 
Suttunfth,  added  mtyfai^y  eatitt  thovi  eanry  TmocgisliisiQ  thy  head: 
thelBQ^^K>f  th^'gallery  witfaoHt8Qa|:leff)iig?.-.r'V  <  ^  .!'.;..n  .  ^  j.,/  luir. 

/  Caa  J?  crj^  Su^nn^b,  ^utting.tjhejdpor^w.ftljuff.  ,^    ,.  .    ,,,  .,;; 

'  If  she  can  I'Jl  be  shot,  ^ii]  niy  father^  jl^Q:^l;^ing  jOul  of  ped  ip  ^ 
<jark,  and  groping  for  his  breeches. 


I. 


*  Su^nnah  rai>  with  aH  suee^  along  the  gallery,  j  My  father  njade 
all  possible  speed'  to  find  hjs  breeches.  Susannah  ^6t ^tli^  start,  and 
kepfit  •■•■•■•         -    '  ^  ^  .'.  .■    ^  .1-:?-    ../    ...    r.  ,, 

'Tis  TVi^'iometWng,  cried  Susaiinah.  '   '    '    "'   '••  '  "   *"    '  "'"I  f 
'  *There  i^ n» OhiriGrtian namein  the  woiM, .diudtfitt  datatfe/begmtiii^ 

wUii-7Vt>,  btttTrikranii:    -  "  •^..  ;•.■'):'■;;. I.  .t   .  •      .)...( 

*Then  it  is^-lMstamNgifitus^  quclh  Susannaik^  <>  i^  ^     '   ^^  >  n     ' 

*  There  is  uq  gi^tus^  to  it,  noodlp  ]  'tis  any  ow:n  ivwpf,  repliedj  the 
cu]^te,.dippiQig^  |ijs  jhandl.as  lie  sppk;^  into  tbe  b^isog^  .^J^istraniij  said 
he,  etc.,  etc.,' etc.  So  Tristram  was  X  c^JIe(|^  jancl/yristrt^m^sh^U  Ibfj, 
to  the  dajr  of, nay  death-      ,  .  .      ....    ...  <    m  ..i hIj  i      .,  /  ' 

flffy  tatiiei:  followed  SusamuO^,  >fith  ti^  ^jght-go.wrn  -^cross  his  anfl, 

irith  nptlunjg^ mo^e  tl^aa  Im  bripechesqUf., .  §119  has,pot|  fprg9Jt  tte.nfme, 

cried  my  father,  h^lf  opening  tjie  door.       j    ,     .,...;..,.    /i'  /     1  1    - 

^^No>no,,5ai(;l  ^ecurs^te^.Tvith'a^totoi^  otm^  .,.     ...  :..^,   .   j 

.' ^ Ahd  'th^  <;bild '^  betterj'cried  Susajana^.^^l'/  ^.^  ^', ,,    J^'.  ^  "  j  ,  ,  .^  ,,V, 

It  is  morning,  and  Mr.  Shandy  and  Unde  Toby  bate  j«w4 
come  down-Atafra,— =■     i'  •''    ".         -'  .-it-./M/il,  .?..in.i-...ir  ■  -i.,  1  • 

.  »   •   ■'  -  I.    '    i     .  '    ;         ..II'.  »M')  .  .-Ji  I  <»  »    'f  <"    -'  »!''      "■  ->  * 

.  *  If  my  wife  will  but  venture  him,  bf  pth^  Tobyj.T?iwi*gi*tus*lHdl  kf 
dTt99sed(apdJpr|[H>gt^,4owfllio  |jis;wJ^U«t  y4uisyf)4  X.^ix^^^iti^^fmxMtmVr 
iast^.tQg«|y^f.  &o,  tell  .Sasam»^^  Qbartiah,  t<>.e!te^.fe^r§.  ,..  ,, ...  ,.1 
«  She  is  run  up  staii^,an&w^^d.:Qbadiah,  i^W^  .ye^J  ,in§^?uit,  fiPbWflg^ 
awl»CI5ipgBi*qd.  wringing  he^  h^nfl^ja^if  he?J?^  WWW  .lv<?afe  .1  ' 

'        " ;  iiead 
I'some 


qul«f  w«hjst^»cifitabffiUiit..  ,Ni^J  't^f  »«4Ti>y,rfa<rf|tj,w4i  l?*WWiDah. 
I  told  him  it  was  Tristram-gistus.  i<...    h- 

..  '.MaMt  te«^  for  yours^fj.brqtber  Toby,,9aid»Wy  fiatj^^r,  ja^iqg  jdown 
his  hat,  but  how  different  from  the  sal^i^.^nd,  ^itaf^pn^.pf  ypicp, 9^ 
„,/    •  members 
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iiierhyi^''Whiibla'<HMi^nfoh>  irea6or'Wiimld*>i!ma|i^  f^iiSthm  spdkeib  the 

ment  of  limbs,  that  ever  afflk9ti^^hai«ftdAii»edraiidtAttaned<tngetlier. 

'^<G|o  tb  thebdwlhigi-gisen  >lbh«oi^ibr  'frim/>m^  TV>by. 

spe^ki^g  toi  Oba^iab^  xs'soonr  <M  my  father'  left  the '  rbovkf  '  •  - 

•  '■'^lie'riatui'e'is  a^'perfectis  tie'li\imoun'  *iTie  ais<^oiisolate  exit 

own  nobby,  and  it  is  with  this  thought  in  his  mind  that  he  scnui 
%  Tripj.jyUq.thQ.parlqy?;  tp,it^Jk  f(y^^rW'^ih  Wfl^,  i^thpi^^i^jiists, 
the  operations  in  the  bowling-green.  The  corpor^.t^.his  r98#Qai 
ii^'^ppmiiiig.\thBtJt\^ht$mDmpmA  bi^ndifferm^l^oc^ianiif&sad  the 
diBki^uevdpdnslavdtbfthkliiudKdrato  siis^iio^ptian  -of  emdv  other's 
meaning,  which  is  a  favourifceolJp^tidtf^irf  Inuhoidn^itb'Steme'.' 

r.fi^'Yioin'ihoiulaiv  laibTiikMy  sMtUii^ftiiBrpdiiii^^ 
to^^)eak^*iMiftifa«&idpIj4i]ii^gHie^iof  AUftiifiliiok^  ^\f  *' 

t.  SiQ  y^4^,T4Ji<f^  saidMi^icri^wterTotty^iwdlitgivi^i^^ 

twas.Susainians  and  the  curates  folly  Joetwixt  them.,,  M      ,• 

.,   n  hat  business  could  tfiey  have  together,  an  please  your  honour,  ui 
iWi  tr'Mtpn*^  M"  '''""'J-'/'^  ni'nt   Tjiin'> /i  lil)  to  Vninino<[r|o  -mi    :■ 

''•'lrfW0'^anywthoiif^^4nfef;w^fe^^^  i...^...    ^ 

^»'^iMrf''^rid44  waS^dpdfi  4i'4r6ttg'^^^t,"hrid<kittp*tt^"fetioW^Vf*« 

bW  ftbWi  ''TW6>nill^lb^i^''qa5tiy'rrie^^;bt^t&Hp>y 

many  at  least  as  are  needful  to  be  talked  over  at'.oiBftiB^i  i  ^hein» 

}^  }fhyfMy(,  prf?vewHt.^l<P»¥pipjw5n,^i^,,uij^  ^^\;^^\^>h^^ye^<»^ 
,withrWhMh^rbp4fU^;^y;i^O^'I?l™»ftf  M^^^  i;!'.i.:'L      .tfi<... 

„n1,Fi^r,;mytpW^iWrt,  fffW,  thwgh„l  c^^i  ff^fi,ytt)ewi,pD4*?efencf 
J?ftft^i|^t,i?iy^P/epbfV»>  |peipg.caU^/l>i|fir|m:i:qTtXris«»I^U«pf  y^t-?^^ 
;tJ4P&iSif#,/^  ij^ij,4Hy,b|^gp^r;6  tbewW  Xw^hJ  Frif^»14ifr^yTt»v^  givep 
a  hundred  pounds  rather  than  it  shoi44^,l)ayf^|h4pp?Pfidi«ii({  vlft  t  <  ^  < : 
ui/J^Mr\^^iiyf^^9d^l  4ft5p)^etyftuij,hftpo^iv^ipdi  Jim.  .X>r(mM 

WJtgivft,ft.cf^rff3(-S^n^,^^,f)^,ti;fM.nn-)    .'^ir[-.i.[li.^    <[m /T.r',  "t. .    •    ;.  •,, 

„,  *,:pf/q^r iWhH Ji  ICrmi  v»wW''py>i9f^!Mi  ^qwimt^qupth myMwie Toby-; 
i*p^?'  g?r^tj(W4  ^9r^  #pRftdp,:.Tw,im>p»f  caurjpjtiv>nq^m^,thaj^.  vii«i 

ig»i9ir»pt; .people,  \  iw^gimti  fori  i  hfi^y#? tljfir^  flftfvqr,  iwa*  ,#.gr^  pr,  heroic 

^tlpi^iPwfqrmg*  Mn^tb^^.)«for4^i:j^afti»y/9np,fiMMtTri*tew    n^j, 

he  win  have.j,^.,f?:^inv<tefe  ^jiWi)  ^SM>.ia|8ifl?W  itve  JwrP^f,-<¥"  Vri%  <* 
firP-^F  JMt-,  ')ili    :jui/i;I    ./'lo'l'  ')\)i\n  7(if  i' irif!>  .'['iihoTf^   •V-':.]    *i./.' 
-^  'T4s  all  ftincy,  ah'  please  youp4iorMM«',     1  ibuffht  just  '^s^  weH  wkeo 

l^e'*^WfeiVt'VAlferf4fi^T«ln'ii^'^Vf¥«ivrti^'<»l^ 

/•  \\rY\>/  >  I  (I*  |i-.M' (|.i,,i|  )iT  ii»fi //  -^^  .Inn  . /<fi'i  •!  Ill)  /'n.T'iMf.'  .i  •  '  ^  fc^^ij 
* !i'  J ^ ■  i' '  *'  "''' 'li ' !lJ._I' II  _ '■•iiij.a.  -I  ■  ll<i  yj;..  /•«!  miil  1''.  *  •\\.'\  ]'>;■■  *•  ,.  ■!  _' 
in  m  i«f  .^i^  li^y^^fnfdrtli'  yttli;*'  skjrs'Sterte  '^^Wijil'  ffrst ' l«roflt!<?iri^  Trim  W  ittfc 
readier,  *  that  this  servant  of  my  uncle  Toby's  had  been  a  coi1p*>rtJ  lli  Haf  ttai^s 

*H|[(i  •'  own 


SimiM.  SIS 

to  boastof  iti^mgatHf^  'Srmyy&ihaiifmij  itamelbeeoi  Aletftkider,  I  iCCMtld 
bave'd^e.QO'moreTattKamiur'AhW'niyidiityl^;.  -t-.'  >  T.,.ir  ..,<,,  ,[-r.,  ),.  ,,ii 
'  *  Blesd  yoliE  holiOMr.I  eil^  Triio^  advunotofp  jthrefd  Bt^a$  hespoke^ 
does  a  man  thft]yb<offhirickri^tian'»i<km&iwfe«n^'be.gQ^  Upob  tbe  atUU^^- 
'  Or  Tfhen  he, .  stai|<^  in  ^  th^,  tT^^cbf  ^Trimj?  ,  cried^  my  ,^ncle  ,T<fby, 
lookiugr  iirmi'  '^  "     '     ,        "      '',       ''     -'•■'■'•  i  ^'  "•     '»■     "    »■■ 

'    '  Or  trlien.he'^ntei^V'lir^cA?  8ai(l'trlpil  pusliidt  iti  IWtweeilWo 

*  Or  fabloQ^  a'plMoon? :  briiedTi-niiv ptmmiifl^  his tsdblclikv it{ftt«lodtt 
'  .  ^  (Dtr>  wlhcD  he  imaMf heti op- the  ^aioisr?^ idti^  bi^ri  tinclei  ^Fphyy  dwklii^ 
vajipyA0<Hs^«grihii9ifiwr»9<«i>l£9(pt09)nru>/r.'t  /;  y\  ifiiiiv/  ,i(ilrri:om 

, Xhe^itaar^'twfeijifiii)  wUobfunbl^itlMlnJp  aoAITtim  xnaher.tlberinfrtiia 
of  Mr.  Shand3ri|flidefdntbrtl»ipbiilnb>is>«8ifiiiBileIjr'm 
tb«ievttffir^ tpiJKsftag«  ^'^}k  tdkwiatib*  Vrf«l&twp*#<cl?ii  ^ TH** n«tt  ^feat 
^Vfti/t  'hl''thte'»ft!ttH(y"iS'thfe'''d!edtti  ttf^Ml^.^'Shtthd^^' <*Jfeyt  ison. 


stored  with  all  the  c 

and  the  opportunity 

the  loss  of  his.,Jjfiif.  .f.>{,J^;fi,pJifif,^W^iPfi,i%  h^^nffU^-wi^Tj^^.^en; 

aiffit  ,t^,,|iai«,.a;f,^l^^,,^iiftf«ttup^,Tbu*  »«  £vp».,«  I^y i ff^tj^r ,garned 

li^>:]A  bf^Kv  I^M'iE^onsisquwtlyMivsMltaArw^lt lafaiuAtroff/  «i:s  MiMn  hftd 

oeniCTi»befaU«Btthi».'tf. -I'./d  iw..|i.t  ..d  nt  (ki; -^-.m -.'n;  ^i;  t^ftl   tii  /nstn 

round  about,  -^gina  wasij^hlM  tft^;'i»ilegah^'S^d6'lkftir^;  Pyhfeuk'Wi 
•tlrf*'i-jtaf!tefld,'»t5d^ttfft  ^«i'  tlie^'l^l''  -TV'hit  'IfHUHAfttg  '.tbwm'riow 
pRjiftrSt^  u^n'^h^'*JrtK>!'"Alka!l^ayr^s«a  •!  td'ttjyj^f/'fhkt' 'Mtt^ 
^h6tfld»'d*4tdi%'*ik'«mil  fci-"th4  16'ife 'df  ^a'''(irti!«;N/W^ri"^' tfmcH  afi'thSi 
lies  awfully  buriWtti'fifiljJHi^^bk""^^  ^^  "'"''^  •^'"'^•■'  "'"J''^**!  l-"i'!'i"»  « 
'  •*»NcJw  %•  ydfe'lToBy''kh4\i'"tt<4t'>tfiA¥f  this  'ltl^"pttrbgriipH'kv4s'an 
extract  of  Servius  Sulpicius's  consolatdty'l^(e1f"t6-Tin!y;*afhd'ii»  Vtt^ 
♦ftth^t^  tt'hnit'.ftfe'Wttyi^Joft^rtiyd  i*'the:TuHt!*y  tfkdii;  bfe(i''be^fi  H^/ee  or 
*>te^'di«Wr^trt  tirtl^i  JH  thfe'lJdVfeW.;  W'ulic1ft'i^by'tJa[tu?ttlty'tii 
Vhat  i**-^Trt0"^fe-i6f  Hi'^S^  ji^rttods^Wliad'tttkbri'a'Wp  jttW)^'tti^'Ai^htJ- 
ptflagt)^1nte' Aslal»  ftnfl'  'thkt' Wl'HhLi'-'sttliirlg^  alft?i"WUh'!^h8i'befcttia', 
«6iff  M^g?A^'btf<We,''&Yid'Py^U*-^'rt<  t!lJS"iHght^  htfWA;  ^d§'hrftMfag'tti^i^ 
Yha«''t!/e*tukttWh^'^<tty^filtt#F*  V(^yig^  ni//  -ul 

*  And  pray,  brother,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  laying  the  end  ,<yf'r<lA 


,    by       ^.  ._ 

«...  pipe 


344  iStontfr- 

pipe  upon  my  fatiier's  hand  in  a  kindly  WAyi/ofiiol«iiu|lftiMi,iHMl  wokli^ 
tiU  he  finished  the  account,  what  yeai*  of  our  hotd  wfti  tU»? 
'  'Twas  no  year  of  our  Lord,  replied  my  Either, 
i  ^'That's  impossible,  cried  my  unck  Tbby. 
^Simpletonl  iSaid  my  fudiec,  'tww  foBiy  ydaxs  kefiire.Chrict  ms 
bora*  ..  .      ^      • 

*  My  uncle  Toby  had  but  two  things  for  it ;  either  to  supptm^  iu» 
bother  to  be  the  wanderiug  Jew^ar  that  hi«  nusfcuotvnes  had  cytsordered 
his  brain.  Hay  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  protect  him  and  restore 
him!  said  my  uncle  Toby,  praying  Gently,  for  my  fiiher,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  My  father  placed  the  tears  to  a  proper  account,  and 
^^eut  on  with  his  harangue  with  great  spirit.'  * 

ilbte  door  is  a-jar^  and  Mrs.  Shandy  OTerhearing  the  declama- 
tion of  her  husband  stops  to  listen — ^  1  have  friends,  I  have  tela- 
tions,!  have  three. ckbDkte.childretvifiayB.SbC<;£iteB.f-rr^Thco, cried 
mry  mother,  entering  oJs  sbe  spoke,. yoaihaveioQedboiJe^  Mr^  Shandy, 
tium'  1  know  of.'  ^  By  beaven'I  i  h^wie  one  les^sud my  fintber, 
gitt6!ng  up  and  walking  ont  of  the  lOom.'  W^ite^  Mr.  Sbandy  is 
dedlingr  otlt'tbfe  choice  morsels  from  S^he^  abd'Cixrero  in  the 
parlour,  Trim  18  jprcaching  a  fat  more  ^ffbctlve  i^et^on  iti  the 
kitchei^  Tlie  servants  consider  the  death  uh'der  various  aspects 
a^  iV  perspnally  afiects  e^ch,  till  the  real  feeling  of  the  corponl 
Outers  the  ^elfish  jjis^jbi^ptaof  tljeii;  bp.afts,  fonjl  coipp^elf  them  to 

ppjjr.vtbe  uiliute  4«e  tp  flaprtaj^tj,  ..,.,, „    ,  , 

J .  <«My  ybung  tnastes  in*  Ijoodqni  is  idead  I  /said  •  €ttediaih« . 
'  ^  A*  green  satin  nighlngown  of  my  mother's^  .¥ihii^  >  iia4  tees  Awidr 
soouvedy  was  tbe^fst  idea  which  Obadifth's,  leiiBkaiitition  ltfOiight..il»lo 
Susannah's  head.     Well  might  Locke  write  ^  ohapt^*  .upon  the  imr 
perfections  of  words.  ..    •  .,.:.!.,.      ^ 

'S<7hen,:quoih  SusMinah^  WD.nuist  all.go  into  nwiiilvfung^ 
'But  note  a  second  time — the  woid  .^wmfwrn^niiotwillislaiMiij^ 
Stnannah'  madeNusp  of  it  herself^  failed,  alsoii of  .^i^gi  to  ofiioe.;  It 
united  not  one  «pgle  idea,  tinged  «itha*  withi  girey  .or  bllick.  j  i  AIL  m 
gteenj-^the'  green  latin .  night-gomv  hung  there^stUl. , .  i  > : 
-  SWrhad  a  fat,  fobliik  8cuU»n....My  iaU«Bf»I'tbi»fc|ifcepl  her  fit! 
her  simplieity;  .  She  had  been  >all  ^utuipn  struggiluig  villi,  m  drop^. 

'  He  is  dead,  said  Obadiah,  he  is  certainly  dead!  i 

.^8oam  JUBtl,  fiAidihe&oBsh  seullioQ.  ...  i.  i    : 

^  Here  is  sadinewSy.Trim^ «ried  Susannah^ iwipuigiibeit.ejies^  as.  Tnm 
sAepped  into  the  kkchen^  Master  Bobby  isi  dead  ii  and <tbuned4-tbe 
ftnetai  iwas  aift.ittei;pria|]on  lef  •StisaHnsdi'sfrfrirOMsbaUi  aU  go.  ifl<a 
BOunaing.'  .•  ,-.  .•:  .■►  .  ..•,.,    .  mj   iuu;-//   ..i 

i'j^J.hope  not,:safid  Tvinik    •".■• ■.  ,  .n   ,,i   r."i 

!  <^  Yon! hope.not li cried tSwmimtMfch  eamastlyti   :  .).>-.(•  ^ 
'I  >^<1!iianioiinndga«vnot  iaTcim\i  bead,  w^teiwr  it  ^dfil»iSiiatfLniMh!s» 
l:lidpe,'«aid  iiej^ekplalnilBg  hnneelf^  I  h«fe  in  Gi4the  aieva  is  ndi  tmfi^ 
1  'I  hoird  the  letter  Tead<wkh«  my 'own  «u8,  answered  ObadiUhs  «sd 
we  isfaali  have,  a  terrible  piece  of  work,  of,  it  in/^ubbimlhe  lOxrneor. 


>  Oh  I  heis  4mdt  flttd  SiteoiMh. 

'  As  sure,  said  the  seuUion,  a4  I'm  alire/ 

I 

!Mr.  Shandy's  aunt  Dinah:  heid  left  him  a  legacy  of  a  thousand 
pounds*  Hehtei  a  thousand  •chemea  fair  «x|>ending  it,  the  two 
TsLvourite  being  to  send  his  son  to  travel,  and  to  bring  iata 
crttltiration  a  lal^e  unenclosed  piece  of  groandy  attached , to  his 
edrtate,  called  the  Ox-moor.  ObadicAi  bad  constandy  heard  bif 
master  debating  which  of  these  projects  deserved  the  preference, 
and  as  death  baa  finally  decided  Ae  matter,  the  decease  of  Master 
Bobby  presents  no  other  idea  to  the  servant  x)f  all-work  than  a 
vision  of  labprious  days  in  breaking  up  the  stubborn  moor,  j^ut 
it  is  now  that  Trim  turns  the  current  of  their  tboughb, 

'  'He  was  Dive  last'Whitisniitid0l  sl»d  the  (xAuMiaai;  '  '     .    .  - 

.  ^  WMtsunild^^Iiaktfly  oried.Xnni,.  eitepding  iiU  light  arn,  what  ia' 
Wbitautitide,  J<iQal)baii  {for,  ^ai.l^fis  tlia>eoachniaii's  naipeVor  Sl^rove*- 
tide,  or,  any  tkj^  oat  thae  past,  to  thiel!  Are  we  not  here  uQW^con-*. 
tifiued  (be  Q^f^TsU,  s^rik^ng  thf^  ^nd  ctf  his  ^tipk  pex;pendicularly  upo^ 
tl^e^oor^^9.|i$i.^  give  an  idea  of  health  and  stability,  and  axe;we  hot— 
djopping  his  fiat  uoop  tlie  ground — gone  in  a  moment !  ' 

**Twas  infinitely  striking?,  Susannah  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.' 
We  are  noi'  stockr'and  stones— Jonathan,  Obadiali,  the  cook-maid  all 
nielted'.  ^  Tfaei  ibbli^'  fat  scallioii  'her$^f,  itho  was  scouring  a  Mi^' 
kettle  upon  her  knees,  was  roused  with' it:  'The  whole  kitdien  ctowd^« 
about  the  Corpoflil;"  'Therowas  >  nothing  urtlM  scBteaoe;.  •  'Twui^otie 
of fdur  self-JcMitdant'tt«u.ihS''i»e  >haye  tbeHadvaatage  of  iheaiiBg.  e^ery 
da!f,  addif  ^Prii&':faail4iat  >tru0ted  anore  to  km  hat  than. to  Jus  head  lia 
had  made -MlhingqCiti  ' 

'  Are  we  not  here  now,  continued  the  Corporal,  and  ate  we  not*-^* 
dropping  his  bat  pkrmp  upon  ihe  ground,  and  pansidg  before  h^  ^ro- 
nouiioed  tlie  wofd^^gone  in^  moment  t  '•••* 

' '^ The  dese#tit.of lh^  hat'wats  fas-  if  a  heavy  Imnpof  oky  hM  bacir 
kaeaded  intd  thd  orowty  of  iit.'  S^i4itliirtg^  could  hiEtve'exprenedthetsentk^ 
ment  of  mortality,. Bf^whieht  W  was *t4ie  type  and' forafmnel^  lihetiti 
Hii  lund^0Mtai«l  W  vluiMvfv4m  Ifeder  ft  ;U4t  «ill!deiid^*^tha<Co]ip4^M'a 
eye  ^ifff^'Upmif^Bsi.%tpcn:Biemp§&^^       Sasaanabbarst/inkiiai  flood' 

of  tears.  .  n-'l     /!:. n. :;•'•>  ..-   ..r  ,.'     •.■..'..  .    .H.   ■ 

*  Trim  took  bin  hat  off  the  ffcoilad^  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  4dien 
wcmii  OB  wi9k(  bk'i^ratkMi'  upon. death  ia  nnnjier  dnd  fi»a  falkiwiti^: — 
'  *  To  VB^  J6n»thaii^,'Wba  ki^owind  whht  want  oi  eakie  k)  who  live 
^ve  in  -thfe'ae]^<rto^  of  two-  of  the  b^t  tof  mafttto%«^i  own  it;  thaJt  fiMuw 
Whitsuntide  to  within  three  weeks  of  Christmas, — 'tis  not  kmg,  '(in 
like  nothing;  but  to  those,  Jonathan,  who  knoair  wkt  death  is, land 
what  havoc  and  destructioiy^he'can  ibake'bdfbreia  mkn  •  can  {wfeli  wheel 
ti6tm\  "tiH^ltttef  A  fwlkele Mi^.  > O;  Jonatfian I  'twould  makea^lgbiyi- 
■ttaM»nianf'»^li«8i4a)leed  to  MV^db-JkmtMiiedtb^  iQocpfrti^stamUi^ 
(Mpoydioaittt'ty,  berw-^lowwiainyc' 'brave*  laad'OfMightlell^  dnsi  heeu 

•  •>  to 


^1^ 


JV. 


iSteme, 
we-"    ■    ' '   -     "  " 


cojties  r(HU][|  n^ain  many  at  f>ngJit  eye  will  te  dim.,  I  ^  ,^   ..,  ^,,  ,    ,     j^g 
*iSujianimh  placed  it  io  the  rijght  side  of  tbe  page,,    Sliewept,flin 
she  cQurrsled  too, 

Hkfja'fldWei'dftheMd? ^"'J^'  -'"  -  ^'  ^  "    -■■^^■";'  -'^'  '"     ";  '"=  * 

*Ai  ^^ar'rif  pHtfe  stole  ill  li^etwkt  every ^ItWoieArs  df  huitiiliktiiin,'dilS 
iMii  toirg^im  ku>tild  Mve  described  Susfanfiahfflf  afHictic^  '  2ij 

qifiisBbl  all  iieshgra^s?    'Tbelaj-t/tyd^ivL     -  ^fl 

£it^Tli«y^UJooked  dir^tly.at  the  sctiUioh,   iThe  scoklioQ  liad  }H 
luee J} .  i^ij ou }jmg  a,  HpIi-Jv li 1 1 1  e-s    •  J  ti  si'ft?  fiot  fair. .  ,  i ,    '.  \  fl 

^1* ,  ;\VJ^^t  i^  ,t||g^  fiujei^t  fac^  itfiat  e^-er  11141^  looke*!  at  ? ; ,  .^^ 

cQTfupiim?  >   Susan  oaii  took  it.  ofi7^  1.       *       1  ^1 

.  H  J  No  nov^l  i&l   h^fk  ^11  rp  ates  ed  .  Stertwr   im  *be  v  i  viflb  ess  of'  [  fl 
i^pi?riptions,i  Mojm :  h?ive,  ecHpjaeil'  hi  in '  in  1  tJae  aa-t  of  r  iSekctrngflM 
gpou^iiig . : ttibp,  (l^tiiilf  I  of  r  M$  i^ni^hpd  iseeqosj  <  1 1 Antit  j>et<  iiejdH 
l^b|Lk^,po|irf}^|bqjj^  ijb^  »atb<)^  nvJiif  Jc^v^id  the  mntt].tOjth^  imagnP 
tjjDHiuf  the  xi}^t|fiii*ti  -A  true  tfeeWr^j  brj^ajsrlin  oQ&^&hii  kttertii 
ti^w-^y/^i  l^npr^  bf^lf  tUe  .eiMieriaifiMi/eii£  iiiMag:  wkb-^iiid  :  Ibis oim 
JtJeii^ 1 1  m^  wily  1  qjilleflt  f  oarth .  by.  what,  htt  I  r^aiik,  1  iaad  /the  natbr^liiA 
ivd tbiiQj  liiiTij . i^uMi'^l^f^  ^n^r^^potidf  wttbj  tliuso  ^^li'iitci*  ■  I ^Tisi li^H 
ro^^  ii|g ,  biin&^l'4  aodrtiMt /f Vo  1  Looki^    lAc tin^  ittpoa  it^j  b  a^ilciH 
ppr|n<^i pjai  b»  jh£j#  ►  ife^  iournge!  tQi  leaiyeitliejsttlitldst  traits  to  pmiidH 
tti^ir  i^'Wiia  i^^^ctij  J ,  iMis'  iltori;  1  is  fall ,  of .  inteifioiii  iriBpiiiE^  wmP 
^st<r4pe  ctbi^  UMiQ^  i1)|i<'^  ^pid  peTU^,  m^ditke  iiiMiicrif|  10  sBStaioedb 
aftill  t hfi  f ffiti ira Jt itw  ijU^eciBit I ,  i by  rt li c !  iJn n umenfcbJJtt  h cmities  nrlfl^ 

lj^i|t|(b;e4-  m^rit  Jti^^td  Ih^j  i  <?^beibi  i  liii  ■  paiaii^rjay  ^  ekifilb  itrokc^  r^| 
Lave  left  'Trirn  my  bowling-g^reeOj  cried   my  \JiiMle  iTi/hj^mM 
gi^e  I  ^1^  i  S^tstolf  e, ,  trut  M  '»4  i  hiuaKlred.  i  ^ ;  1  (^  My  1  fatliei<  kmiyijfl 
b ^ Vt^  t  k fit  t  thi^ f  ilnane^t^eiT^ J  ^ l  ipelr^ uvi 4 1  cotitkiiied  i^yi  t Uxicle  ToM 
Jfc4yji|atlwri^I|jiak«aci>gmAfejV  Btt't  IwLnt^Mor   !3if&/  tfualny  ^*'^^ 
pa^0$ie^ j  bp  i^  ^W  0  >  tt^  ib^j  ^lOi^p  1  c mtxas  J ot<  j  t b^  1  op^oiB^jCif&KB 
\1^ if  1 1  a  1 1  t(  1  is.  a  1** tiiiiin cc  from .  leii p lanat ( vry^  comObqii t^ at  quo  '^^ 
U?  iij^U^l  J^ejsi  itpj  ii  li>j  i^^est^^t  anptb^  .  .^b  d«nstmiitly ■  If^I^ 
ttiijp^Jflt(iiapt]*toiff^fiN«if>a;  abtip»an^  intlidka^i^recijbiy  li;:^  ■ 
t^^Uv^t  i%h%  ffh9Jmvi^e^  ak^>  hij ;  rptippatail  Itiis  the  dnTne  I  «r  ifclt  iii^ 
%t^T*?tri iTt,  i«, frf^ufJrtlJy ►dpf-feniied^  l»^>iibuff^rable  afts<rt«lBi»n^  ani 
tJ^H  ftg;^mi,  ii*il  eiu^Vi*Ulei  fdr  //it*' .  puribjf^  its  'i?nse4 '  its  ^  ciiiMf  I  iiute* 
^^l  it4  el.Qganej^^j  I  TboLCompolirtLaQjiof  tbd  inlDiUalile/^oij^fel 
ti^ ,  l^ijMer ,  li^ ,  |Qiil>i  J  B^o^t^d^td:  it^i  >  pathos   .  Xbe  imivr Ug  *}  q»%  bij^^ 
|4^it}(  lelMiptQmf  tb^JiaJstiiftvriinbj&ritig  of  iths  pages itoi  indix^^tf  W 
#iptMti#i)i  lisu  tt^tjilj  fti^flfjp^  laTQf  ii>»«itb  >a  isiihdiled  »puii|r iJiiiei^k  ifiilT  «> 
Iffifpi^SJ^fs  that  it  is  possible  for  great  genius  to  be  rambmi^ 
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Sterne. 

hfitli  equal  folly.     His  propensity  to  provoke  curiosity  for  the 
httt  pleasare  of  balking  it,  by  rutin ing  off  into  digressions,  is  a 

Erry  jest  unworthy  a  man  of  wit,  aiid  which,  liowever  mucli,  it 
bfiit  amuse  the  writer,  excites  ha  hilarity  in  the  reader.,  ,,,i^ 
Sterne  pretends  ^,  one  oi  l>j^  volu^ij^.t^^^t,  t^ifr^  ,pn;c  n,9;per- 
dnalities  In  his  work,  ^I^U  tread  upon  no  oo^  (iU^ljh  L,t(i,iviyfle];f 
ien.  1 .  mounted,  I '11  take  a  good-  rattling,  gallop,;  ibut  I'U  not 
tut  the  poorest  jikckrass  upon,  the  rujui**  He  I4.I13  oonie^s^l  the 
ontrary  in  liis  letters,  an/d  Df,  I^erriau  has  proved  that  J_>r.  Slop 
l4  an  fHigainal  m  l>r»  Burton,  a  man^mid^vife  it  ¥ork,  wh%  in 
ie  rebellion  of  1745,  wa*  committal  to  jaHy  on'  suSpieion  'crf 
reason,  by  the  uncle  bf  Steme,  Tlie  Dnet^t^  <>f  Mfediciifii'e^^ 
isbed  a  fur  ion*  pamphlet 
ittujjb  the  iiepbit^VT  aftbrfi-ii^ 
lot,  it  appears,  Ibr^ive  the  e 
tikpioea.^- 1  [His  >  vengeance  tf  as :  tarfty,  but  r  it  wtta  letlibleL  '  'the 
naalstxif  ^atiro  <?*n  furnish  notUingf liiore*  outtin^-aiKl ' 'Iti4tdtt3tta* 
San  this  o^iniundma  te  ponf  It  afi  t^  W  if ^roi^i^al '  ami '  ^  ^  tit;^  a^par^U  tl^^  §^. 
teB  from  cdricftUirei  I  A  book  bpon  biis^  tttt  wkfe  ^ut  forlti  ty  5  |lif^ 
hatmt  in  li7'51v  with  ongriivinf?*  df  tb«  instrilirienu  ttP  torlliii^ 
Wicaled  by  'Sierncv  and  amoti^i  otbei's  «)i  the'  newlywnv*eti(ed 
eBQups'wiili  which, 8iop  breaks  1  dcKirn  tbeinlOB€!'<if 'Tfistrain,  and 
irbfihefi  I  the  kmieklesj -of  lUnble  Toby  j  te> '  u 'jfellj^'^  <M<  'thd  fi^tieM'j'*^^  m 
faaonfiilratei  ■  ulie-  ^-wrtuo3  '  M  th&  ciibntifivanedi/ 1 1 « ■  Tbc^ '  fwork- 1 ' wa§ 
Ibouj^ht  woittb}^  of ^  b^ag<  1 ' translited  into  •  Frtttdi-  ^i*<inty j  719^1^ 
iftetWEird$v  ib^fc'Drj  Fetria*'  sdys  '  ihat  the-tJliolo  -  cditop^fti^ifJIiJ  9i 
^ihmhted  to  pnBdttoe  in)  unprofisssion^!  renders >niiiig)al  »i^h^titii>^  1 
itfiridieules  »ntl  disgu^;'  '  *  The:  ^^dl  J>r,.  ®kfp  -was'  a '  Papitfi,J  tlk#  ] 
bi 3r  10 |>res^ii Li ti v<e  ; '■  and :  al  1  th e  tnbck^ry  'and  den uufe i^l ot} ' M { 
iftoni^  GatbolkdiBir/ fti^^^ristrftpn Shobdr Jai%f  1  bld^ \ ^M^Aid' tAMl-l 

3lcobil(ietenidwifl.   /HI     h'-r-    jr^M.--winL/Mrf     /jk    inirl'    rl  J    'Mjiilr 

i  It3i»itO'I>rjiJ?etriai/thathproi<3ii4^11y  *:*wei'the^  d^frteciioa^r  *t!lt  j 
^glbrkms  in  Triitram  Shandy*  >  HetiaituraHy  made  tlhem^^  of  hii  j 
fcKKery  c  bt^t  we  are  surprised  tJhai  Sir  Walter  HcWt  shoilld  liaf »  [ 
Obftftideral'  tlfiat  the  plumage  of  iBteme"  -owt^d  ttii^^  of  iy  Mlhamcf  j 
^ifMs  petty  ipiMerifiiis  from  ; bkd« * ' df  infet^w'  ^ featheK     Tlii  j 
»di|^>otl>lhe  pnelendt'di  parallel  pas s»^€s  would  baJiely'£ht{i«?e  til 
Ml ■  a r dozei ^ pa|r^  ahd  of  t h ese  p art  aie^ 'inApf^li cafel e ; 'and  !  b^"*ili ' 
^irnisheid  nothing  mor^  tlinn  ^0,  b^nt^  < '  Of  th©  re*l '  the'  i^i^indhM 
\3^  quotatiotix! :  lioni  1  the  > classie^y  ' anrl >  the  ^liarg^ '  here  ' redticMi 
tselt^  Ip  tho:  :f aet^ fthat  1  Sterne i  drnw  his '  lenriAin^ '  iv<fiii'  * iBflrtfcVrfy 
Vnatoiey  i!if 'Mekocboly'  intteiwItcitWfiTjni  tlit  orif^intds,     Ht  ImH 
dfiied '  *  IIW'  laentendes  of '  ittothel^  cbsAjripti^n^  Mvrhitsh,^  bestdei 
tbey  ido  DKit^amuunt  -on^  tiui  1  whok)  ttp  ftbove<  «Mne j '  m ' ftt ^kiobt 
»  ^#0'  a£  »C)^  if^e^  ^bkhpeiief  1  ibee^Dn^^i^df  m'^n^  (amiod^  hig 
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secondary  beauties.     Th^  best  of  %imm  is  the  contpladiut  against 

copyists,  and   the   sinj^uUrity  o£  bis  pl^iarising   an  iavuctiye 
against  plagiarism  has  contiibu ted  more  thaa  anytbing^  else  to  give 
point  and  currencry  to  the  charge.     The  appropriation  of  three 
or  four  paragraphs   without  acknowledgement  may  detract:  from 
his  candour,  but  not  from  bis  genius.     In  everything  which  hm 
made   his  fame, — -in  his  characters,  his  styie,  hhi  humour,  his 
pathos^  there  is  m>  more  original  writer  in  the  world.     Where 
lie  imitates  most  palpal>lyj  they  are  defects  that  he  copies*     His 
admiration  of  Rabelaiss  of  whom  Pope  weJl  said  that  he  oscillsited 
between  some  meaning  and  no  meaning,  can  be  evidently  traced ; 
.,l^tit  is  in  the  flights  of  folly  which  be  misto^dc  for  fun. 
-3tftRail>elais  may  Imve  done  himsuigther  disservice.    He  may  hftiie 
i«inb^ld£^ned  him  to  give  loose  to  ,ti)9.iindecoruiiis  which  weiie 
engirained  in  his  nature,  and  which  ^re  jh is  ^eateat  offence.     If 
hi»  plagiarisms  are  unscrnpulouSi  the  mischief  stoj>s.  with  himseli; 
if  his , m:»n sense  is  tedious^  it  is  nevertheless  harmless  ;  but, If k 
[licentiousness  is  an  injury  done  to  the  world ^  and  ali.tlie  greater, 
that  it  in  interwoven  with  beauties  which  will  not  snifer  it,  to  di«. 
The  a|x>logy  s6  often  raised  in-  similar  cases,  tbat  the  latitude 
belongs  to  the  age  and  not  to  the  inan,  is  usually  pressed,  fit 
appears  to  us,  much  further  thEuii  ife  deserves.     It  is  enough  to 
convict  Swift  that  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Addison—of  iSterne 
I  that  tie  was  tht  contemporary,  of  Goldsmith  .and  Johnsoni     The 
Rambler  had  ten  year^  the  star^  of  Tri&trwn  Shandy.  ,   It,  is  true 
that  Swift  has  pieserVetl  Some  of  tlic  wit^tiqisms  of  bis  Stella, 
which  show  that  tlie  ladies  of  the  reign  of  Oueen  Ann,  admitted 
words  into  their  voc*ibnlary  which  in  the  reign;  of  C^een  Victoria 
could  be  heard  only  from  the  lowest  dregis  of  wonuinkind.     It  ij 
truGj  as  Mr,  Forster  tells  us  in  a.  pagei^f  bis  Life,  of  Goldsmith, 
Tvhidi   is  stored  with  curip,ii3  particulars  op  tti^,,&u.bjectj  fhat 
J}t,  Doddridgeja  few  years  bdbrc  Sterne  comm<jnpe4  bis  literary 
career^  'thought  it  no  sin  to  read  the  Wife  ^f 'Math's  ^^Z^,  |o 
jomig  Nancy  Moore,  and  take  bis  share  in  the  Uugh  it  raisad#' 
But  the  freedoms  of  social  Hie  have  ne^ver; been i the  standard, of 
what  is  permissiblo  in  published  works,;    litis  a, poor  excxise  iftjf 
the  Swifts  and  Sternes  tliat  they  haye  selected  th^  oral  gtos^ms^ 
of  their  da-y  to  write  it  ui>on  brass,  while  t^he  Addisona  ajad 
Johirsons  were  perpetuating  the  jefincmctil;  and,  urging  the  je£Qi> 
^mation  of  thcir.^ge*     The  author  of  *  Tristrap^  fefhandy  *  shockod 
leven    his  contemporaries,  and  his  ^le   il^jfenca  was  to  c?il  his 
nssailaats  prudes  and  hypocrites,  which  is  the  invaiia.ble  E^rguiuc^nt 
pf  all  ^ch  offenders  against  ta^  aifid  J^iorals.   Wbea  the  dcffcndaot 
h^Q  no  case  be  abuses  the  plain^iffv  ] .  itle  Ips  paid ,^.b€«tvy ; and  a 
^i^iatoLpenalliyr-  The^es^^tw^ife^'tfoPl^^tions^hreathi^  the, purest 
iLiui't  spirit 
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fl|mt  of  benerolefic^y  trhh  whlcb'^he  was  inspire  by  fai^  better 
genius,  w^mld  have  render^  his  n^me  a  hous^ald'  word;  but 
"^0  demon  which  tempted  him  to=  sully  hik  pag«  haal  been  to 
Bijarions  tx>  hift.Utmn'yas  to  his  moral  reptit4ti><^.  "     M 

*  The  «<  SentiMefltal  Joimi6j/^ '  say»  M/Watdkenam*,  who  ohtjr 
T»-echoeft  -the  general  opinion  of  his  coamnrymen^  *  is  incem- 
parably  the  best  of  8terae's  Works/  A  prefiorence  sosingnhlr 
and  so  wide  of  the  truth,  must  proeeed  fronr  an  inability  lo 
a)]^preeiata3  the-  drmnatic  portions  of  *  I'ristrsm'  Shandy/  whi<& 
M^,  perhaps,  loo  'national  to  be'  comprehends  by  the  Frenleh. 
The  '  SentithMtal*  J^onmey-^  has  some  beantifel  passages  wiiitt 
are  familiar  tb  ler^iybody,  bttt 'a  cajiltal '  defect 'p«»yad^;t!ie 
whole,  which  is  embodied  in  the  f^ct  that  it'  has'  hh>ag|ht^;  the 
woflrd  sefdifn^9ikA\M6'  discredit;  and  mad^  it  the  stbiidard  epithet 
tor  feelings  thai;  are  sldcly  and  superficial.  The  elaborate  feflfert 
•o  'woifk'il^eviery  >scene  for  eflfect'  'n  painfully  VisiWfe,  sind;  ib 
'Spiti^  5of  ^tonch^' of  i^iiine  pathos,  the  gcheral  impt^ssion  Uft 
bj^tb^  h66k  ii'thai  itis  affected;  motbid,  atfd  hollow.  Ndt  'aU 
tne  attifetic  Bhill*  and 'power  of  eompoisition  will'  evet'  cootp^iisa^ 
With  heftlthj^'ttkinds  for  this  want  of  nature.  Man^  of  the  itlcS- 
^eACrifiafjr  be'sttspeeted  to  be  fictilidtis.  'His  lamily  crest^  wtiiteh 
<WaS  thatof  iei  sbrling,  s<el^^ed>  ft>t  the  '^tiilnin^^'appyojiiinmtidtfiof 
iw  French  <ttAtttfe''jaft?t/fw<<u  to'Stemfe,  doubtless  ^r§  rls6  tb 
th*  cel«biatl9d  d^pteii*  in -which  the  imptisort^^d  biril  is  described 
as  exdabning  to  th^  pafesets-hy  •!  can*r  get  out.'  *  Sterlings  foif- 
.merfy  shared  thfe 'privilege  of  speech  Srith  paifrots,' attd'  fio'ohe 
Srfllferget  the th*AitV>f  Hotspur^      .....  ;,  ,, 

*T>ay; T  will  have  a  starling  taught  15  spekk  '        •    •  -  v 

"    •'       '   -    I  NWhfh^'butMbrfimePj'and'giveTfthittl'  '    ■  •  > 

Tokefepik(s!arDgBr<itifi  in  nottbti/ 


which,  to  iiaeet  the  evil,  turned  more  npon  the' evidence*;  *hati 
thedoetrines  of' Christianity.  The  prd(?tice'  continined  when  the 
cause  had  cea^ed,"and,  being  caught  tip  from  published  serindms 
address!^ 'td  educsltied  mtti,  descended  to  coutitry  parishes,  ivhere 
fchfe  obje<*tioi{s  haaiierer  been' ffelt : and  the  refutation  was *ri6t 
undei-sfooA  'Gi*ay  heW  that  fhese  logical  disj^ays,  which;  hald 
been^  he  S^id;  Ifi  fehion^frofm  the  fim^  ef  th^  R*Voliitiotf;  Wfe¥fe 
tfdik  baited  to'Hie' Jihlpit.  "'He'thoi'^t  thw  fdttcy  feind  Wat^th  ttf 
feitpres«ion,''chtts(^^' a  liwld'  by  the  j^'uHty  ahd  *etwlt^  tif 
hfrtigion,'w«(uM  bt/  mo^e  tSfeisnasiT^,  4iid  that  th^  discomrsfed  bf 
Vitick;  which 'shb!!ved,'  in  his  -bpinioh,  a  strong  im^Mstiott  attA 
a-sM^ible  hn^rb/wi^tc^iti:  (b^  Hgfhtdir^dioh.'  It  may  bcigath^r^ 
I  in.'  from 


teemeu   a 


a  merit  had    Been  altacked   as  a  detect       Sjie^p^.^^g^ 
inasnifie^  tlic  oveiiUxwings  of  the  heart  and  speaks  wklitcoo- 

W-b)<5ti  gi  LtliiiP,  Ijut  pen v eft  ^iijttiles ,  1  p gh% , a rjd  ,  Jtm  ^aro i H<^  is '  > a  i  ihiJj oatit 
\\m  i  Q f  th q  ^om  NMl .^it^  ha IfriJ^ofu i* ,  i  r*  a t  wt^fk ;  ^hifl 1 1  . ip , j>u t  rTito  - eur ;  I luui b 
*.X^i^  utJt;pj;mcliiiig,the  Gwpel^  btit^i^uj^eivt^^^fftSV  my  owh  jmrt/^»f 


do, ^^011  ever  rm^  anj  others  ?,'     On  Mr.  Wickcnp  rcj>h 

sp^  is  to  I  ptin  tlii^kijig  jaster  thaa  that  wf  ■  Gmy w  :  iTi*^  i  conilaim 
U  I4l  e  \of  U  lua  sd  act  rln^i^Vd  f  Ghji^  i  st i  fmit  y ,  'tioi ,  Us^  its  i  niirTitli  t J^  set  > 

h  urs  ts    of    rh  e^rtCs' '  1  &tid    iti  ■  j>iretty  ■  'sbiifi  m  ktiH  ' '  ^i^ jr^ ' '  ^1 
gk^^a^ed^ili  ^J[l&^>Foh£vmim§'  ipr^ti^sbVa^diiE^i  jdolitude>'ls'idbu(i- 

'Let  the  torpid  monk  se^^^llkvW'd«^f«wle^^%iirf^^liHR'^^^ 

^fgftpi^  plati|3^ ,  ffjQf  pv:^h&^yiQn  ,h?a  tfeo  i  roMi  Ii^e,  l^„getf!tU.  rXheeti 

shadows  lengthen  as  ttj^  ,^im^gift^,4W[tt3.itc^f!iThwt)iI  ifiayipayt*^^ 
iresli  is  ihe  face  of  nature  !   r  How  ^wefit  the  floivers  of  the  fyd  i 

— W^t'?.  rtUe,  hf^pp^ier  ps*rt[  qi;  jffl%5^^iiifp,  A^.  ppito!^^^  ij|  i 

wi^M^  Lf^^^rt  ^^;!m  fe^  iprpi^ii^.4i Jf  m>f%M  ^p>  fr^fes  i^^^y  ^m^ 

than  the  genfus  who  conceh^ed  tl)ti^^^^jujpt^4r(^i|c^i|ipi:< 

lu   !  'iJr^ifil  piaiHtilttLe^^relitliniaiii^f  his  remarkvlwak^siiJciAf  d, 

([  fyh^y<  i^  Ki"^F-fl»T*etii  thf»(Wi  [fabshigi  Bweet,  is iscrlitude 4 1  u  f *u  j  t   1 1   t ;  [ 
^di  i!^J  i; r  ^^Hti  g^mut  >  m&iafcilL  a^fricindi  in  rio^  J^tf o^t,  1 1 1  m  ['  )H      , mol 


Sferm: 


tidris^^^ 
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M«rf  ./came  v,f*,it  l*;  n?^f«i?^^^';f^'^^'^,tfwj 

ma  u/tlo  /^amn,  yVhaf  is  tms  that  mou  hast  dtme  nnlo  me?  Ihd  I 
mt  se^-e  thee  for  Eudidf  li'lierfj^re  ilwk  iMtui  thom  he^uiled  fM  f 
t*^lMieiu  I  prayyou;  t»  the  stoHe^:*  of  tJi*;  dlsaf>\W)iij(t!d  hi  mnrnage^ 
^iliect  all  tiitiir  complAiiitSj  h^nx  tlitAr  knu'ttial  rt^jkoafche*' j  m>oii  i^^hal 
Iktal  binge  do  tiw*  gttiatest  part  of  thbn  'MiijiJ*  *^'They  ivere  iiiu^ak^rt 
[b  die  person."  Some  di*<g«ise*  elilierof  boldy  t)^  tiutid  is  seen  tliniugh 
btiie  first  tlrniie^tic  J^CLiffla r  ^ma  fklr^  orlmmen^j  jierliflps  the  f^ery  o^ 
)^di  won  t3ie  iK^irt  -^f  Aff  ornament  6f  w  wi*»eA '  md  k/iikt  iipi/it-^MM 
©ff,  //  is  not  ike  Hachelfor  whom  I  have  served^  why  hast  ihoti^tk^ 
hguil^  itm  ^ '  B45 '  op€Jii j^  m  toiiBgtV'  g*ve  f  ^dtifsi&lf  ■  'to'  Mpfi tf (? '  ybti  ^ai'e ; 
eoneeal  nQtliirig,  varnish  nothing  rmdv if  ith»eset'*a(it*  flJ^'eaiJOns^  Wi>l  • 
40i,jiettcr!i^orr<pij(pier,M^V  tJr^im, !CA^lp:^<^T  ft?r,^.(jl^yp'y/'W^  fh^l flight 

'  Irtlie  Jifeart  iMg^uiTe^  3 


mmn 


%i^ ef  1  ^ CGS  w hipli '  ate  iio t  1 1 le  p qri i bri  01  flesn  a ri u  b  1  ood ; .  wtr^  11   the 
|ferii"is  6'^-  jaiia  ^'e  it^ake  iu  ttife  Viior^i'ii^g;  It  matter^  lit|le  wfidWfi^ 


ly  i?iie(  ill:  leastj ^ 6f  p^'fe<*tion ,  it  ^IH  f^ll '^HiVt'  t)f  iH^  46i* '  of 

fe  I  mo  man  1 1  ^Tclaiin^ '  a  s^  ifacob  .  d  W&  i  it  i  fai^j^  H</tfi«  *a  ^  i«  ■  if /^  od  h  k^t  df**ji 
1^ m(^  i  >  ^y^  i  I  tl>^  hi»  ^^^  1  dQing-^  i  adcl  lie  Jpbh  tiotliiq^i ta  da^  liid  l^tlli  xin^ 
1^^iJ^jie^t|^lid  p<j^i^i3f^(li§er^aj^,^f  t#  o^^»^,ipa0m)m*di  u  -Mud 
-aIiii  jbi  s-  e  cfiincai'  on  Pcaul  Jicf tav!  Fsf L^  i dfdar  is]  aiUcig  thd^ » fipost^  i 
triiunphant   refutation  of   the   Jews  who    accused  hintjtSietme 

;^Th^i3e!  wiiti,'  hcAvm^l^liU  k>nfe -ftdldi^Ty!  k^thef. *bi#t,^liotigb  sll^ritj 

A'PiQise  iibtablG*  fffattir-ltetj?  ^mt^Wii  tftiefi'iip^^*tfe^AVX^^ic?l?;'  ftikd  t!mi! 
tDo»in.t*»emtf)3i^tal  pfec^^fer  ^h#^ris«*ti*iit  tilkM^^^mWttp6^^»tmi6H 

rre  is  treadini^  on  Inc  connnes  wTiich.  saparabe  eloquence  firom 

ii  1  ,^  '1*11  1      i-^-i^Tr^nJ;  ,i'->::Tt  .Tj,  h-iti  irT.nTO 

unmbast,    but  keeps   witliin   the    boundary,       ilis  cljaractet  of 

fertunate  tt^oi^'^ljiiek^iawtf^  t^afi/iirliAstlf,  ^himef  d  ^hai.te  I  or 
tbu  wi It  b e  u n doiiiB' j&r dr^rc '  B^amt^iwikil,h mp ^uB ^lmBS^Bhh  Bpt^l cl h 
fifter  him.  Bebol d , ihB  ■  haiidr « vf ^ahn^gQ^ikt^ ^ * evBfftl) Ul^ ^Uik&t  the 
*Wlii  from  ofThis'dianet^iiiWitetllJE^^vilKf^dHve^'fi-tr^rftljn  heavi)^ 
Sliimei  doubles  hi*  jspe^d,  fant  'tw  the  contrary  wtij ;  he  fli^  lUccf 
Jrip^  over  a  sandy  desert^  and  t((^"pMe  tWreof  shali  know  it  iio  nil* 
L,  xciv*  NO.  cut         i.  2  a  fli 
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.  V  A*\[^-^  .SiSf^ie.       I  l*?i 


St*yff<:SJtim^J:  'tis  your  potrofi^  y«mr  £riend,i  yom  beoefuefor  ;  *tb  tk 

^^,inarj  wiia  h^  wseiti  yop  from  t\m  dungLiit    flisnO  oue  t*  Sinind. 

ij-^lii^ei  p  the  barometer  of  qrvery  man's  fartuiie,  m^ks  tha  ri§e  and  fejJ 

r  jpf^it),  \ntlf  a^  tiie  voriatkjm,  fr^      sqyr ului^g  hot  tp  freezing  cold  upMo 

[ills  countenanotj  tbat  the  smil^  will  ad  ra  if  of*     Is  a  cIqihI  ^pi^ii  % 

aifam f     See  it  liaiips  over  Shiniei's  browr.     Hast  thou  been  ^pukkji 

f'^or  to  the' kii^^  or  the  captain  of  the  host  without  success?    X,ouk  m\ 

r ^irtt<>  the  c^^tirt  ciilendar,  the  vabarjcj"  is  flHed  up  in  Shimefs  face.    An 

[•thoil  iti^'debt?  though  not '  to' 5hiiit6i,  the%Vorst  l^fficer  of  tlr(;  la^shojl 

Irjiothe  more  iijfiLJ'teiit.     WhAt  the*i, 'Shimeij  13  the  guilt  of  po vert j- so 

Mick,  is  itfof  so  genera;!  ft  ooiicera;,  that  thoii  krid  aJl  thy  ^mily  v&mi 

i+iaa  up  as  on©  man  to  reproacii:  it  ?    When  it  Ib&t  every  things  <iid  it  Io« 

^iJie  Tight  t(>  pity  tot*  P     Trui^i  nw,  y^i  have  juudi  to  a,nsuev  for  ;  it  j* 

thb  treatment  which  it  has  ever  met  with  from  spiTf?^  J^I^b  J;Q»j^t$  ^^nidt 

Jias  gradually  taught  the  world  to  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  of  eviisw 

and  shun  it  as  the  vvorat  disgyaww^^  — 

^Jfh^fie  ajf(not;^^:ip(iiLtiy  pag^s  s^Q^atrifcLiiig.^  tho^^  ^ye(^hBy|flupteJy 
pat  tlicre  is  muph  Pi  ,  tlic  samp^  ^4e^^ii:55fftp,,  ,ijr^l^f^,plpa«ps  ijt^tk 
['outset  and  fipally  cloys,  u.>.  f    nlim  1 

Gray  mentions  among  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  sermons  rf 
hiBr,  Ydriek,  that   he  ^emt '  '  ofi^u    tattering  >  on   ttje  yerl^^ 
Llati^itei*,  a^d    ready  to  throw  his  |>Griwig:  iij  the    face  of  fte 
l^udieatH??    It  i*  chiefly  at  the  opt-niBg  of  Ms  discauries  that  be 
*lhftnirests  this  diBpositioiK     He  takes  for  his^  tex:t  lb<*  vci'sc  hm 
Llesiastbs,  ^  It  ii  heit&r  to  ffo  to  the  hmac  ofmotiTnint)  thmt  tu^ 
^hmtsv  qf^fmstit^  ;'  ^nd  his  fe'st  W4>rds  ^ro,  *  Tliat  1  ijeiiy,    fctt 
I  '4^ ti  1%^  h ear  tho  w i se  ma u's  reaaoniDg^  upon  i t^-^ur  ik&t 
\Hf  Aii  men i  aud  the  livimf  mil  i^y  it  to  h  Is  h ea rt,'     Sor^ ' c 

haa  httffhier-^ioT  a  cTBic-k-brAiiied  order  of  Carthusian  moaksj  I 

ant;  but  ndt  f«n^  men  of  the  world. ^     After  pi^cecdin*  f«r^* 

J]^tgc^  ortW^  iijihe  same  strain,  it  a|>pea:r^  that  he  i$  speakm^io 

nhc  liame  of  the  sensualist,  antl   that  it  is  only  an  artifice  i> 

s^tniTh*  The  WfiiideriTig  reader.     8uch  arts  are  as  much  below  the 

4^  genius  as  the  solefniiitr  of  the  pulpit.     His  mdiito 

T  ,  and  the  exaggerations  of  his  xhetoric,  attrarte;d  adifa- 

t tonal  notice  hy  their  stranffeness  whe«i  lliey  mere  Jnew^  btit  t\^^ 

Hlifive  hei>n  almost  fatal  to^  his  pemaintent  i^putalion  ;   And  iw 

liirfit^r  in  ihc  language  of  equal  o^cefiettce  has  $u0iered  so  m\s^ 

[-from  iWt  want  of  11  cx>ntiuuottB  fmdi  iu  tlif  power  of  B^irn^  &B^ 

M»lipiiy,  MtA  uati^^j      ,  j 

111   Tlie  lires  of  meA  df  g«xim^  haire  bef^  oaftst&ntlr  a  deiJoriUc 

Hetfu^te  vTith   ciiTu^sCsuitvs,      It  uiis  etherwke  with   S4€^< 

He  startetl  m  manhood  with  m  happy  home,  a  comp&tfuA  ift- 

^.......    .  ,....L.^^i....  ,.uJ_u  ^-fk^  tbaa  a^T  dl^pr  plteosti  him  n*Mvf 

^    World.     He  ***d  married  thr 


1^^^ 


Imt.&fapi«llitbd^sit<diffld«tl«0'^d^i£ttat^        ^'*    ^^'!'^'   en   li.)il)/nrf 

portant  events  in  the  history  of- ^«^kl^yftia4toi<bfllj^^W^nytft^» 
tbii^tll^if^T7^fti^'^lhk>l^^  ^^^^fi  R^^I^i-^tlWi^ddlk  y^mix)l)f 
iiltBlteslV'ttiibth*  sW^'bf  l*tdfy,^Whlbli  ilrt^tnfifi^lerf^  «ts<*lf  *««'> 
tto<«ctfteBtif "rt^  ©ttley %V«ritJ/^%!iu« ^i^duWi^r^ 

iioAfeii'^X  a^higiibider.  -f'BUt^^tlley^/h^&Yfe^fef  i^iWbfce<i'ft^€¥ui?^ 

qWIM  4ibto|((tti^A«i^pbl(s<6f;AY^«n«iol^nm^  XWJnif^dr  Hiiik^y^ 
ttti»p*4ij|t«iiim>0tii  diijtt  B^tet^.fettti  JJe¥ti9al;^M,  n^ibttJ^^atteW 
o^irettgfiAbsf'cdhlt<«*t%^^^flAds«tei»<iWt^littftl^ 
oPimidttbiAf^^W*i<i»bil«i^<5&§^  ft¥^i|«lssittttsf>«r»  dKpli>filati^i;'>rt)i*»^ 
ttoVa^tofi'^t*tti*(l'J^Mibhy/  f(il<¥lie'>iyiPttT'ftrt^H«yfgmy}#e#;i  />""^> 
?>Ib  ^r<^«tt«JoW>lto'Jfl?^  iWti^t"bff«lii^«>^©ed^rapH¥  HAs  b^^W''' 
tb^-tfnttMfllk  #fl  ftratfertaf^^fci^  ettWklaC«f»ltY/>Vf  e^^tfrf,-^4te'^fl^'' 

Oftteiiy^t«^tll«iiAjibbi!5?p^fe'^lfK»fcikr*ii^fe\^ 

n^j  &^ytikevi^^m^Xiji»\  ^'  sO^^^V^  fb^^I^M^ibsibtiiatibhi^^'^ 

n^Ktlifilf  t^illi>d#  iPMfttefA^  •'^d,iiaSay  >dfti?if^tll'i^l^tf^>to  %}W>BlbK[c^^I 
natti»tit^i^ofcw^co«e6!i^^^yii5«*^  ►iTfa^b^^^'BfeJjfi^/J^tlfe  ^6dlii''' 
nibntvjtt>ltilicr>flefe^*r^t4^^et  i6>  wi4v*li/Wi  ifriM^ill§.i^Ad^)partfli^f> 

termed  the  Domesday  Book  of  th<?^««iqtffeit^'^nCittafaft^i  ^^Pfeili'I 
chapters  of  th^itesokffiiMfdcivoteiiltq  ifiAeqnuiniikuofi^ilib  country, 
nO  in 


856  Sia^a^'ijhib^yf^. 

at  whlcH'ttot  ^jjtir^  its'getiefarffeiWes  sittd^bVyrlAidMirtitar**^ 
^iicf  dbWn,  lilt  tile  htoifts  atid  'i*hiat?ofM '  of  'its  ttMhs^  tarf  tillhg«^ 
eHiii^ei:tttea"wiWi  a  pte^i^ti  of '^eogttipMcal  tW^rf,"#«fblr'»vi«» 
dhd  almost  ebuijfels' a  tatetttef  im^etrtigattitm.    'AM,  s^ltfabiigii 'fl^ 
particularity  of  des^lptibil  i$'  confined  io  tbe  OWTasfdttit'iit,  tvt 
%  hii8t6rr  of  tbfeN^wTtettLttierit'coAtt^i'  itfe<W'  Wtti  'tSfjfe  sfeo- 
^phy  of  the  sfcene^  on  which  tt  waM'^etticted/lbfy-  a  Kilk'dii^n^ 
directly  frkmi  thSe  nature  of  tfie<!hristfen  R^iori  itsdf.  'Tfet 
dctitit/and.prkcticsft  tocfr^y,'WMcfe'is  HuMei  gn!itWai'd'rtAiVac-tH<> 
Sitic,  tunls  W  ^aHittst  t^ordi  irttoa  p^frpeturf'^rt^tiVi*  bf'jbte- 
'Aeying3  t6  iind!  fh)/ "feft' fake*  and' tiiottiltain;  o^r'seid  tnd'l^dsS^ 
ffiit'befen^*  td'^eilfetttry  'df'  no  otfc^h  cftti^ai  '^HW»tyi^«rtt 
T^biind^  arid  the  fei  ptVip^tot*  6f  C?hrist5krfty'  1  Jd  a '  ii^fltttfed 
Hfe  Kk^  'libm'^'Eist^rii'  ^a'g^,  or  reJgnetf'iifr  a  siiiglt  city  Cibe  S^ 
J^oih'et;  t;hbre'W6iili  hAV^b  fctt^ti  Hiit  littlfe'heed^tb  stMytbtf'i^nitti" 
titles  which  wbr^'ttite'M:?ente'cyf'f!ieilr  Ikbbin^/'  Htifttdr'*Ai!a'dih 
Wderstkrid4h^'lift  of  Vtim-yi^h^'^^eftf'abottt  dloihg<i5t>^,'*#iftdttt 
^cduiring  kdm^  kriiiwlbd^e '  bf ' fhe  tiiaiti*  *i4si^  df'Pall^AHf. 
And   whaV'Beh^i^   s^yft -of  St/ PauTs''8i;cbnd''Kj>?«ft  W 
Corihthlari^'Yii^ybfe  saitf'bf'WdjWh'ole'  fift?  r^''  fbrii  EtH^d^ 
'i6ii  yitt-^kifiefdHurh'-'sapity'  The  Jonttocjr*  t>^otir^'.Lc^  »iBttft 
'ih6"siihpt6st''inf^rbdtlet?on  'to  -  fh^  jg'ciogrtpliy  'bIP  SyHa.  '**Tfcfe 
voVages  atid  tra^Velib  bf  St.  Piltll  flbrtn  btfr  dlbj^wrt '  aijsbeiatioh  trtft 
the  geogtajihybf  Asfa  Minbf.     '   ' '■     -^   ''  "I '-*    .■:-..   v  ^U  ■-•;• 
y'Side  by  iidfe  ^irith  thb  Sdcrdd  VMiritie  '*re'^«ve»AvWat»ttitff'«c 
called  a  tuhtiin^ ' Vbuimenttlry'  on '  ffs  c6htent«,  bonipbied  ^Vf^'i 
''resident  liatlVd  for*  thp  T^cstem  wdrld'oF^liis^tlji^.''  Snch*N*^*lllfe 
'express  Wntiyn  bf  the  "^'Antitiuiti^i ''bf'JoiB<*phu$'^ith*t^g;rf*d 
to  the  Old  Testament ;  such,  in  effect/ With 'tts:fttrd' for 'tbt?  N<»lr 
♦^estamenf,  is^  Ill's '^'HiStbfJr'  of 'th*^  -Jewi^i'^di^'*  hf'^'M  Very 
^nature  extbridiil^  ^t6'\^d'eliieiA'Aibi^^rf^*c6^4^ 
territory;    ■'";',.'','"     !•-,•...    :i    •...    :.>      .•»,.>-...'!,:• 

'\  Nor  must'  ivii  'roi*^ef*  A'at— altHbugh  'H^tb«dtiji  'M*  i:bW  Ms 
'libthing,  or  hfeit "tb  '^oMng^  of 'his^'pa^sa^e'thMtlgh'Pfify^rrt^ 
j'fliis  countty  ^nd'Ahibia  hate  r^cei><^d' the  irtip^rtitrt  ^tt^tttibiiof 
.  Stralio  and'  rtlnyV  the'twb  thi^fk'  of  "attciehl"  gi^o^thpliy*  stud 
'natural  hii&ton<;  Tkeitu^'aWoteisiafeserib^  ^  briMy'iiide<^I»'Wt 

in  the  oniy  foWW*  gfe'o'gi^aJihibJit'aefe^ptiof4''wfiieh'is  »to/rtk!iiW 
'in'  either  '6^  'Mi'  tWo^'great'  H^rit^l  iMtk^:  *  Aitid'^if  •tHc''ffrtt 

fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  three  raost  learned — Origen, 
.,:Eu9ebius^  and . Jerome^-^songht  deliberately,  an^on  the  spot^  to 
,  gather  up* the  (Popr^gmphical  traditions  of  Faieotine  Meaistiii^  in 

lltheix  own  timj?.';;;'';/;"' ;.''   ,  ■";' '; "' ; '' ';;  '•'\/'  "*■;  ,v ;'  ';''  'i-' ':; 

ji.i  VVith .  Uijem.  what  iiiay  be   p^ljed- thc'cfocumeatary   bUtarj 

of  the   sacred   localities  was   closed '«for  nmnyi*  centariieA     Bot 

-*'''  already 


9lr^^ij^  }3fi{nT9  Uyi^.tfpie.Qf  Jeron^ie  hiwl  fB»t  in  the  flow  of  the 
gTe^6tid|<^  of..^r?iY|eU<erfl^  fyom  wbop^  ^e  main  bulk  of,  our  s^b-  j 
«equf;iat  info^^msi^r^  U  derived,  anfj  Vfbon^  we  shall  npw  jjrpceed  * 
to  track.  thfpu^Jpi  /the  difierent.ji^s^nd  claisps  into  \vluch,  for 
the  s^ke  /^.pcp^piiQuitji,  tbey.mu^tbe  dirided.*  .' 

1.  Xheeai^Ueyitiff  t^At.of  the  pilgrinis,  .pf  whom  the  Empresi  - 
Helena  ifi«gr  fa^^Iy^e  coi^sid^rod  the  naother  and/oundress.    .To 
heri  jon-fney  into  BaJ^s^i^^  ^  tp  be  ^tributed  that  selcctioA  pT 
tlie/^i4y  Pl*ces*f  which  has. more,  or, leas  .guided  all  future 
geoeratiops  in  their  curiosity  or  their  devotions.    The j, pilgrim 
travellers  m^y  be  divided  into,  two   gronps— those  during  the 
pexiod  ofjthfBfRofuan  Epxpire,.an4  those  during  the  periotl'of  the 
Crusades^    The  works;  of  ^the  former  ar^  Uttle  more  tl^an  merp 
ithreraries.     The  journey.,  of  the  Pil^rij^  of  Bordeaux  in  thy 
f^ourtjh.cei^ury^  ,pf<  P;mla,tbe.coinpap5on  of  Jerome  \n  the  .fiiftlk  > 
and  of  Ai^t^niqii^  MartjT  in  t,he,sisjtb>  though  ^peedi^gJy'^;isefv^ 
^n.eii^bHiig.us.tp;disiin§^sh  b«t,wcpn  ^h?  ^^PTT^h  of  ^^he  earlier 
and.oC  ^hp  later  t|:fiditioi?s,  awl., to  identify /h^  sites  at   that 
period,  WQuldj  never,  now  be  rpad  except  by  professed  TUstqiical 
stndents.\   J&v^  the.  influ;ip  of  piljE^rjpis  fron^  Europe  after   tt^ 
conqtiest  lof.Palp^tine,,  by  the,  Mahometans  assumed  a'  new  cha- 
ia«|ter.  ,  The  diffiquUies,  tKe  dangers,  the  length  of  tte,  journey, 
gave  it  j^  rp^iaptic  aspec;^.  whi^h  under  the  settled  goveifnment  (}f 
the  Byzantine  Empire  it  had  altogcj^hor  wanted.     Friends  and 
Joii^sinen  w^re  j^ipi^  ^n  thf  retfi^rp  of  the  ad ventfcirous  ^wan- 
derers to   hpar  >ilittle,  jwore    than,  the    bare,  enumeratiion  of 
iiifitanqe^  and  sacred  obJ9pts/and  thus  to,  the  mere  j^eminisrences 
of  the  pilgrim'  began  po*  be  fxdded  'something,  of  the|  Jiyetjj  de- 
scriptions ofithe  tra>Teller.»  ',  .  .  J .,,.       i.      .  v  v      i(     ^    * 

The  b^^  of  t^ftysewrj^^s  bai'ebeejx  rpc^iftly  republished  in  Tifr. 
Bohr's  .venpyvwefiulai^d. compendious  collection  of  *  Early  Trave/jS 
in  Palestine/  Of  the  others,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  intefesting 
.is  Pboc^^  a  Greek  mppkfwho  travelled  tbx:oug^  Palestine  in  1^85, 
and  wrho9ef  jounnal  is  publislied  ir^  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta 
Sanctoruip /Cor  ^1[ay•'  Itl^p^  the  merit,  at  least  in  one 'ihstance, 
so  r^ie  ,in,  apiciefit  pr.  mediaeval  writj^rs,  ,so  nigoly  tb.T^e  prized 
where\T5r  fop^nd-^of  endeavouring,  to  convey ^a  representfitiori  of 
unkn^.w^  plapes^by  a. comparison:  to, known,  when  he  likens  the 
valleys  ofthe;  Jerdan  ^o  <ipepf  hi^  own*  glensln  ]VXacedonia,  .  -Frbm 

"".'  '^  -i L»"'Wi.  J    <ii  ■»■'<♦■■  'mJ  '    .-^-^Mi"'    *  Mfi  r..)  i)(    >  -tti  <    t'<  ?'T'iltr;i 

'  *'  It  ne^  hiiMl}  h6  saCA  HUvin  a' W^fi^  -i^fch  I^Iif^'  tblJit!ifc1mpdMiWtb'ao 
mQse<iliflV9eteDt  iLvMyfeV  specinwiti  obfc^vf  tSieidofl  ro}wfmow^ViU9'of<gipgrBi' 
pbical  literature  that  the  world  has  produced.  An  excellent  catchgnc  rn:'s(mn9  of 
the  vorks  on  this  subjecti  dowp  ^  1841,  .may  be  seen  in  Hbbinson's*  Mblfcal 
Res^itt;bebf'V6!.»Wl'AtJptendi!!C  AV^hHohe'siHll  ife>W  c<AtitH«e,  tt6Ml^ii'to1lB(/,<n  Rit- 
'-Ut's^Mieitia^^vol/auiPIL  aSH^Qt)  >r*J  )  ex\/f  r'.^^[*.\\^v>',\  I.)!).--'  </iit  h 
/t.K'.ifr.  the 
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ih  wliich  not  Only  ^rc  its  gene Hil  feiitufes  nntl  ^ 
I  Aid  doT^,  hdt  tte  nftines  and  situations  c»f  itr 
e^iii^et^tcjd'  mtli  a  prerisibTi  of  geogrtipMcal  tetwis,  i\ 
diid  almo^  compels  n  tnittUte  iiiTe^iiratioix.     And,  ah 
particularity  of  dcs^lptiori  is  confined  to  tbc  OJd  Testamr^t,^ 
tli^e  liistdry  of  tlic  New  Tt^sfltoment  connects  itself  with  tlm  m 
gt^jthj  of  the  scenes  on  tfhich  it  was  pnact^d,  by  a  l^nV  :itS! 
directly  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Religion  i^  ' 

ictirity  an  J  prst^tical  enetgVj  i^^hich  is  its  diief  otitwai 
fstlc,  turns  Its  earliest  i^ot^i  iiitto  a  perpetual' nkn^tiV^'W^; 
rtpyings   to   £in3  frOi'Wr  lake  and' molint^m^  ofcr  s(^  ari<}' 
that'  helohgn  to  the  history  of  no  other  creedl      Ffjid'tlM  ' 
Founder  and  the  first  propagators  of  ChtiBtianity  led   a  tbt^ 
life  lilvti  sbme  Eastern  sa^es,  or  reigned" in  a  singlt  t-ity  Hk^'l 
^offiet;  thbre'wOiiiM  Mtc  been  bnt  little'  heed  to  stttcly  iht*t^ 
tfles  vvhicH'Wbr^tbtf-itene  of  theit  labours.'  Btit'no  <^hi!tl^'^ 
Itiitlerst^d  !th^1jfe  'of  rilm^wh^'  ^  tveftt  e^md  dbing  ^ew?,^  itftl 
kteiiuiWn^  i6m^'  kririV!cd|je  of  the  tnaiti  tH^'isBatt^  of '  Pal^stS 
'j^iid   wbat   B^h^d   say^'Of   St:  PanTs^ett>tKr  Ept^IeJ^ 
Coriiithian4;jVr\dy  be  siiitr '  of  ^  1JH|  wkde  Hfe  ;-^*  Totk  E^ 
tota  \\tti-^itiiie^0ium'  sitpit^'    '^The  joUTneyis  of  otii"  Lfl 
'thfe'  siitipl^fet  *'inf^rodiietJ^   to    Ihe  g^ogrtiphy  '  Of  8>i^ia. 
Voyages  ^nd  traVel s  of  St  I*Htil  form^otif  dofee^ ^ aaaV^r i nt fon  ^ 
mgeogi^apbyiif  AsfaMitioi^.  '     ^"''^    *^   '►ri<-.ui     rn 
'^^ '  Side  by  sid^  %ith' '  tht^  Sacred  Vcfl  liffte  W^ "  !ri^e  %%at 
iktled'  A!tthiiing''comttientkry  on'its  cOhtt?ntt,  ^nif 
^r^l^ent'  hkH ve  'fei:'  tlif  w'estietTi  world  of  'Ms'  d n  y , 
'Express '  intention  of  the  *' Antiquitie^  *'  of  Jr>se|3l' - 
to  the  Old  Testament  \  such^  in  effect,'With  V-feg^nl'Icr^i 
Te^tiamerlt; '  ji'  Ms  -= '  HiSto^y  ^df  thfe  Jewish  #dr^/  Hy  *  I  ^ 
"Mtui-ci  eit^tildiri^  iWd  aiid  'elTiddatittof  evet*y  cot^iei^oftilAt'W- 
^iifet^ry:  ;-';'^^^-"   ...,,,.;..,...=„:,..  ..I    IM     ^...,-,1/11 

nothings  or  IJdit^  Vo  ;fi6^thfi|g^,  of  his '  pa^sa'^^c  tliton^b  Pj^l^stii 
.  f tiSs  coupti-V  iM^'AiTibla  bare  rc^Ceived' the  imjit^rtant  ntrin^flu? 
-  Stratio    antf  Fife  the'  tWo^  cHieffe"6f>ndetit  g^i.L 
^  naiiii-al  ttM(>t^'.  \  T^c! tns  al^o  bhk'  desrrfbecl  It,  briefly  mn  i 

in  th e   only  foi^iial  ge ogtaph  i b al '  d &ttt^i  ptl on  V^ic* b  is  ^ c6fif  k 
"In  ei their" ?>t  'his'  tWo  '^eat  hi^tdri^al  forks';   '  Aiid'  hf  iHr 

fathers  of  the  Christian  Chureh,  the  three  most  learne*)- — Oit^i- 
oiKtisebius,^  find  Jeromo-^sought  deliberateij,  and  qi^  the 

gSither  up  the^  topographic^  tafadifeiofis  of  PR!r«^in<^  />^  *>\L 

•  KA  Witb..,tl\jetn.  M^ai  i^  called  tjie,  t 

of  the   sacred   localities   was    dosed 'for  mi 
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fJri^djf  before  tli/C  time  of  Jerome  bad  jset  in  the  i|ow  of  th^  , 
ll^fc title, of  fravellcrs,  froi^t  whom  the  m^i^  h4flk  of  our  smb- 
^uept  i|iform;ition  h  d<?rivedj  antl  whom  we  shaU  now  proceed  ' 
>  track  thxoug^h  ftho  diflerent  iigcs  and  elaSsjes  ittto  wl^cb,  for 
je  s^ke  of  pcrrspioiiitj5  they  jnnst  bp  divided**  j ,'  |  ^ .  lU'  1 1 1  j 
,.].  The  eailm^t  is  tha,t  of  the  pilgrims,  of  whoni,the  Empresi  - 
telena  niay  fairly  he  cpnsiderwl  the  mother  and  foundress.  To 
^journey  into  P-alqstiiie  ^5  tp  be  attributed  tiiAt  selectio^  of 
to  *  Holy  jpiaces^  wh^cU  has,  more,  or  less  guided  all  futuire 
fejjerations  in  their  euriosity  or  thejir  devotions.  The  pilgrim 
^vellexs  may  l^e  divided  into  twp  groups— those  during'  thi^ 
leriod)  *>f  tbe  Romiin  lunpircj  an^  tho^e  during  the  period  of  the 
Jrusades,  The  works  <>f  thp  fqrmer  ^r^  ^tlle  paore  thaniperp 
:iBerarie§^  Thp  joiurnej,  gf  the  Pilffpinj^.pf  Bjord^^aux  jIm  tl^y 
^i^h  .century,  of  ,X^aulai,tfjevCoiT^pap^on  qf  J'erpme  ^t1ie.,fi(lt\  " 
pd  <?f  Aritpiunus  Martyr  dn  t^hi?.  si^tV,  though  "exceedingly  us ef^uj 
1^  en^hlinj^  us  to  clistin^uisb  ^et;iyeen  tkf  gro^fth  of  the  qarlif^r 
|iid  of  the  later  truUitions,  auf  1  .  to  hjentifj  |th^.  ^  sites  at  that 
NBricxJ,  lyauld  never  ^nw  be  rpad:  except  by  proft?B^cd  liii^tonral 
Itnd  ent^ :  JB  nt  the  infl  uzj  of ,  pxl  ss^rim  a  f rom  E  u  rope  ^  a  f i  er  the 
E^nquest  cif  Palpstiae  by,  the,  Sjlahometan^  assumed  a  Pjjjw  cti^- 
Spfter.  The  ditficuJUes,  the  d^nger;s,  J;b^  length  of  the  journey, 
H^I^^Jiia  rom^ii^c  aspect,  w:high  under  tie  settled  gt^vctnuient  of 
Ihe  Byzantine  Empire  it  had  altogc^th^  ,^^^,^*^^»  ,  Fri^^'^ls  and 
j|fli^5j||£n  were  anxious  on  ^hp  rciurii  of  the  adyepttirous  lyan- 
(d^ers  to  bear  a.,liftle  vmTe,  th^i^  ^  the,  bare,  ei^^imemboi^  of 
■tapces  and  sacred  objects,! ant}  thuB  ^Q  the,  mere  ^mimsrpnces 
the  pilgrim  ^  begim ;  ^'  be  added  /some^hiu^^  pi",  tW^  ^  ^i  vel jr  de- 
,^tionsi,f.the'trav«lkr.,,,i';\-   ^^ 

, i he  best  ot  th^se ^vrit^s  ha^ebeeii rpp^iptJ j i^pu hlish^d  n^  Jjar, 

'  fi^s  very  useful  and  compendioi:^*  cQl!ect,ion  of  *  Early  T^^vels 

Palestine/     Of  the  others,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  int^restiri^ 

rPbocas,  u  Gi^eek  mopfikuvbo^il^velfled  tbi;o.ugb  Palestine -i^i^oSj 

i  whose  jourpj^l  is  pubj^i^e^  ir^,  fh^,^^sqo^d  volume  ofth^  An^ 

acti^rum  iprrM^y,;    ,lt  lio^ -ti^q.,  il^ei^(:,  atf  ,le^sti  in  or\e  fnstnnc^, 

rare  in  aJiciept  or.  mediaeval  writers,  so  hJgWy  to, be  prize*! 

iere y e r  to uud — of  epdea v omi iv^  to  cciipri^y^ i a  re|:|Tesei? * R*| '^ "  ^^ 

iknq^WTi  places  by  a,  t;c>mparisoo;  io  known, ^  lyhcn  he  Jikens  tKe 

m&P^  dmii  sefect  a;  VOTy  fe^-^  sJ)©CHiiajfi  tilt  of  lie.  jrto^t  Tt>lwiiittious'?fiaf  ^i  <>f  ^j^tcfgra- 
pMcal  lilemtiire  that  tlic  world  has  produced*     Au  exccllc-n  '..-cif 

the  work.s  on  this  subject,  40^*1^  tQ  1S41,  .itKvy  be  si^i^n,  i:  '  JJiliii'jil 

Sisedt^b  e5 1  ^(A , "  ii ii '  A^pp e  iidS  k  A, '  kBi  otie  iml  i»bh^  co^ti^ etu,  ^t.  '  i  u  Jii  t- 
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T^i  sihiple: f  sttms^i (^\  Aitiftll ^ andj  W^Uimlfl^  jthib«igh'^ thee 
I  d  i^vj^  i^nc'  antl  ^  e  at  t  onsiif e  ttwoia/  oil  Bcnj  amiii)  ofi  T  ucMk,  oi{J ' 

^and)  t[k©  changes  o£Biiiire^iwc«^ntUifteSi>thQieTj^ttiM»iDh^4^^  *ilije 
'4  hei  sa  ale  i  <  ^j:^^  ^^« //stud)  ^aoji  ■  i^ibranciBi  ^-^i^hivfi  ^  lg  jj^'i  oiiee.  the  lodal 
-chattnuaml  »tkc  ^  a^E^ontiilc;  idufdci  o£  lajl-liieiri  marFtliiA'iea^;  ^.  Wa'flf 
jdbligbt c  d^  <wi  t k  StJ tei  b  xqbi  sit e  -liibirdhscEjc  i  d  &nqs3>  r^niih  w  b  i  ub  pilgiitt 
\j^\fym*  \n\grmt}  /related  ^  Low!  4b£  liahab^t^iitsHDif ^jyidK.las,^wiliid^tp(^ 
i  fiessffidf  i  ttuf  f  I  |Ti  cmib  i{ii>l  '  caJflicd  I  QoJossii^ !  Isjw  i  llie  <  iCCqlossiiitisj  i) 
j^wJw&m  I  iS t  /Piijil '  ^>Tf ote  ^  bm  EJi i^U  e5;i  ^-  iatjd  I  iiaw  J  * lafc  i  li3^iiTl4xi»Sh 

' iwf: ith«twiii  ioaittxi tHeiifire^f ?t^44imw  rthiaid i  are fdn/  Eg^t>  fdlic ,  aesTpP 

were  sepulclircs  of  great  lords  that  were  formerly,   hut 

f^a^ibf  kiith\Ikiimmi'n^wr\ii^thAi  tfabj^arti'  tli^l^aiiadu^i  oEJosejik' 
Tiorlfet^iiiil  sjiiter/  ofivfehcs^tiMiclifif  tlhtDSisiKidi:  BimileiTi  Biiatakcg^  ^ 
^q»s?^€rJf' jiksciil  asttlniiJca^ignthei'abiftihg/  stoftoi  ofi  i(ile>taia)dijkill 
cdites^iaud't  gtinaEiihiioiLAs/  gtviiig  ais:  jtliffij  ( exaiiti  [figmje-f^b  dimemusi 
-06  *ediriciBii8iiioi  laltoneiii  oiv  dbatrdyoi^/  iTcif  A^ull  v  Tor 

:>£knitiplbipi  the ►  iiibebi  *«tciirBftei^iL<icKjiliitl  ot  t^tlic  iCili£i}if]l  *  >  ■  liv 

rj£QpnIcfkTO'>  b^Qre  idl9  deiliriif  txnDklbyiLbliikein^    li^l  it  bet  /eikvKi^  '^ 

i<We-  nnj  >  enablad  to  pencdfTq  thkii  l*he)  cm^^u^lof litEe  9tor 
^.«sffi$l£UM£aiiBJ4^tiefLilkT  tbakiitei  aiI[O^E:'dij4^|}i6abaatcd  ml.lj^i^ 

iiijdfii\riduaMiitehtii6riijEt«l  ofi  these itild ,%raMalleTi,  1  r  )\i%al 
/pTl^sab  ttsib  ta  t  II  g  i  (by  i  thr  ibiir  {wcirdb  at j  thcs  [  qki  so;*  icf  Ad  r 
'i<li¥auThlo|i  t^llius^itJiKLtihis'j^li^iTj  T^asit^M  tci  ^i^i^iun&i}^  |i\ 
.  joiim  to  (Wheflffiafhtrealfrrn'ds  diiirtfenib^r  L'oiSti^jJtwiodsktttii^  i  -— 
t  iBMio|i  1  f  Eiskl  1  ^faii^  lii^ >  1  dug' ;  tnran  eb ^  ^  £oes^  t  frcan  ihe  j  filri  v  I^i  £|i>^ 
^  ofi  itlie  Atlajitflb^  Beitdd  pwitbin  i  the  \  ©oci  ew  tj  iiHifii]  ^t\y  ■ 
{idlaAci  ib^  clbier  ||iuute^i '  oi  <  tbe  1  'ScoUisb  [  ikidg^^j  ^i»dtjtbe  i 
dfla^^lp  ci^tLidDpng  Ms  iT^tubda ^  hnnk m,^  j hiin vskcto^  tmi \iii^qil^^^  ou^i 

-ftb^>  objl^qli  Ipirei^to^  itlidmfdlvft£Lfl:a^>ba3  Ibivail  ni«^|A,>I^J: 
4  'ddiig?libiliitH(EJ|oa^€B  ibf JiBiticc^uieDefibijidd^   [tot«aeouiiAfriM 
i(bassaiamj<»f  iBiiiidsiiEisi^iir  vM  ibLebdr4^i^HBi>i>Geeiiii/tl^a>]ii' 
merchant  of  Bourges,  the  lard  of  tliat.riiokti  bitei)cwliaii|g  tif  L%ilJ 


gdi 


-ilbigiMyto  ^iSbdiw'fiffeatingpfBuaiilhowicMtfioi^  htsiaccQiibt 

aaf)i£<uistH]ilindpik^iiii»mily(ijm  [the  .siHiie 

(Obilpeot)  <9iliii0v^i)tbiliee>dl>QBL>iiMdd)iaiftei]al 
s^vs  ^teitKOBLBCIfifteibtbqB^tita  ibe^iin^ 

ddefcnfibs  aettM^J^icaiiTaatedlvitHe  Ix»i))dDiaIlh»opsesiirciaingiitfaQiD- 

c)itdPGr>latof^)SoiiiIin9ii£ii\gjjia>ked  ihJ&it)'  iieby  devq^t  jjt>Jiir]lieyJ^)Qf 
cZaadIi^^dx>Pl«Hiikli>pilgtim)b£it^  ^kieenth/cehUfiy^ddreotitos 
(lQ«i!liWidhoie8xl6f  oalidbagx>maQi:({ti*ufibeiBax^  "^^^  ^i^ 

ifattbt  ^llle£MukaIi>^iiie[lllfikte^s))and^Qf  theij^iqj^         anigttt 
Tmitbriddv§a^ageiibeiitpahs<|:f ibcdfiinto     tbitfidiMiidbidf  Ah&  ipiisedt 
adajjoiii  ix/d   {^hsmaii  oion  JjjiJj   fejjiol  j/joi^   iu  «f3'iiJ'jljj([oa  -riav/ 
dlq^c/jgiib  UeuEb90^^ii^ini()ivndteT8yitbiit)is  fid jsa[J3^  thds^)wdlol0Ae 

i^  ^yietme.  iira[eau£ffidbedf.jjutidr  prbfasbl^Boi^cbo  MQiB(2  Iiiii^ii£iore 
It8flttdiisUe^£brdDitjptev]^kiiiH)mii>i^^  iv^fe^i^e^eAp- 

itle^9«red9Hk>ikkJ3rp&ri(fe^Ih  wflnehrilH&rsto bbganlk  haai8tilijalk>'iC<lo- 
i(£iMedllo'iseMjfoi^th'jiitade  balh)o£P]%ttestaAl  atadrKcHiilii^iGptbddc 
^^ndtm^i  wW Jdi^r  oidpifrhhi^dhfim jporidietesdors'i  iit)deoeii[v^iDg^ 
tijgte  fej&iidcibat^£ti»(tbveitesy <nrj[)iufc>lJb»](^  a»cqihi«d  bat-  sim^e 

si^iiordpote  oIBhk)Roii;i9aD  Gfithndikr  pT%sifiK|  of  toddern)  timesB^f 

^lIi<Astt£uhWj«xiiidi)dqiix^Ja  inioveil^  sffli^aooBtiixi  cdrUdition 

^O^tfalP^cniladldcted.tnLSitioriB  Ithan^cah  be  fe^a^difaikaxllfiii  lakydlxiisi. 
-£T[B&t?Wbikaitse'ino9e(a[ppfdac^dl)BiH>tkei  ^l^n^ebiluin;)  1ilK0ibi8to{y 
W^MfeydcgeograjpJ&ypl  liUtendj  jiM^keeiFiritkB^saoflibeijal^imiti^f        Ji^ 

^{domgiviiideed,  o83thef^^iw)e^'jaGlnla$2^Ic^i^%u%iiiteidfs^  ; 
vfoIfiliAlgia  i(;eli^]»usir(;^(v-^«iof  adiitiii]^l«rcijy^  Yoluise{£iici»ihtos  \ 
^dhldd^ij^ocfc^m(GK|)^b&I.qdes^ 

^espect^dii  ^^^Bitt!  kitltkel  siodtientl^^/steviileeiilii^id^^  -        . 

dotiktiudesM^iiilai  ^itOTkiii^q9&piirafaasedij[>b^elift(is^tbJ3i€K:qiiis^n  ^^  h^ 
cofiidB^leAgfCfa  In/edl  eades^tha^  db^eo^iiis  ^uiiikenfid  b)9fil^  ckft)- 
9tEbflihiMttiwstoi)tbi^IHdl^dSllaxies^  j^iiLeldea»];j^i0p2bliiii(lei33^&       -^ 
^IoiigeQr{s»I^:^skiBB^eBaB|t<9^j)rM3idJb  b&o  imtieBrizfeiid^  leatoivsinbt 
■^rdili^ocQiinteetBdwitii)At.lci{i  lo  fvrof  oih  ^ga^iuoflL  lo  iniiiijisni 
i£[jj^ieda«s6  tUd  liadild(^bib^«£)ik  lut/momiUiii^ljBdbjdDlelBjcmibn 

IS  united  with  a  wider.y^py^j  Jtto^^fWMr^^ojed  by  tile  pilgrims  ol     /^ 
2finiBib  the 
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sacreti  aad  pj^olkne,  and  tJieipeiore  wit^  a  better  ku^>wledj|^ 
wiiat  they  wore  or  wfin?  ^ti  to  cxpett*  If,:  out  of  tfae  vast  ma*e 
materials  whhh  now  lie^iiis  t<ij  grow  uptMi  us,  we  confiiw  imrsdn 
to  our  owti  countfyir*tti* — »Sandya,  Maundrel!^  Shaw,  anil  Poi 
-•^t^  cMnge  is  at  once  a|ipav^L  I  AitiSajiT  tbo -cliiScusfiwiii 
lliiettiieb  of  the  parage  of  the  Itpd  Sfetik^  dduhte'  oftbe  localitie&df 
Sinaa,  and  ^  en  of  some  of  the  traditional  si t«^  of  Palestine, 
beginning  tb  cro^p  -  in,  <•  Noti  ces^  r  ru  r le  i  J  ntl^ed ,  .  btrt  mtt  _ 
structi^e^  of  the:  ^rj(jqlog>^  mud  Wtanj  o£  the  different  .amniari«i 
diversify  the  mere  itinerary  of'  l^laeij  predecessors*,  aiMl  the  wiioll 
is  set  off  bf  the  i  I  dbj' humour  pbeuliauitcrtkaib  age^.;  which  ful^ 
niches  the  onlyiccistdiraent  dfa  sltyl^'oiiiarwifle  plain  add  nmtdonat^ 
e^'cn  to*  duln^fij  1 » th  thm^  >aa  .  in  Ms  isin^uLaT  pTccif^iofl  ami 
atBoiir^ucy ,  M aundirpll.  stan< Is  prcMeiainentl  Biit  tl les^^ tra v€d  1  eis. si 
fiescrilicT  nsfMiely  what  came  in  tlicir  way.;  tlueyTa rely idigpnea 
the  ^fike  of  uxiy  i'^inarkaM^  objeet,  naian^i  or  afuciutecturat ; 
th^r^vTaawdidnot  extend  beyond  thp  liimited  vipioa  of  their 
*ni«iappi)iicmtlc]ffit  bl  nattiral  beauty»,and4hi^  oMa^espoti^iJif 
ofcj^sdEi th3|f  a  plot ui*e '  o  f  str ikiri^  a  i«n«s^  >  was^  n  ri  t  atr  - 
€}i»t9in5^  ceremonies,  spisc tad  esv^^*^  often  <les(^rib< 
sntfh  Tnioutone^SiEts  almoKt^  bi  spile  of  tlifiinfiieLves,  ta  prmiucca 
l^phie  natrativel  as  in  ithe  icasb  of  Manmhtjirs  Account  cif  lii 
G  reo k  Eastea  But,  > aa  a  gen enri  ru l«^  >  n o  reatl ^ .  rouJ d  rise  fei« 
aiiy  of  these  writers  mth  a  mofe;  lit^eiyiimajp^  «»^*  the  sceoeftrof 
the  East  than  if- tUfcj. had aaevoT' tejeenntheTG*. on  tonld  ever  heiOW 
Wh  e  thcr  sonie  featbre  €&  sen  t  ial  i  to '  '^th  e  w h  *>!© :  4  li  a  rat^ter  «f  ihf 
physical  gioograpbyaiKiautiill  snrVeyof  ,tho!<idnittry  hadinut  bc«B 
altogether  ^mnitted  by  til eiri*  Onfr  instance  wfli-stiflioe-^  OflM 
the  views'  ia  the  EastJ-^-*we;  might  ajnw?st  say  •  in  tlife  worlii*^-fl*^ 
hi  motG  impmmg  Xhk^  t\mt  >  ol  Moaot  iSief  bal  fixpoi  ih&  adjiceiA 
valleyiL  Yert  Pococke  passes  by  liiitboi]^  iiloticjnisr-thajfc  iwngniffres* 
pile,  tawering '  before>  ihisi  very  eyeSj  alntlr  ^nofc  lassr.  if emarka^bk  lif 
its  praademr^tiianfor/  f:ke  relatinn  in  %viliLeh^  undei  iany  hypcAli^ 
it  dtiiudf^' tor >th6  Sinai  of  th^  Exodus,  i    ' i  ju^\y^\ 

3v '  It  wai  m%t  till  the  t^e'sf^ of 'the<  ^i^hiteenthi  cei^itiury  thnt  ti 
^ose  a  itaoW  class  of  traA  ellersiji  who'irjaykbeioailedthe  Discovei 
*4-^naen  in  whom  the  proTnotioiFof-^eiioerand^Ihe  eiilarpt»m( 
gtebgrap h  iral  knoii^ Wget  ^wfts  ^ not  I  -th e  mbiMpdijaatc,  but  d le  d 
«iij^ot  of  I  bheir  <  i  j  oil  me  y  s ,  i  and  wh<p'  felp  efe  foife  '  wece '  ind  ucrA 

'     *'  ATTlongsit  fcjrejgti  tra^^ls  we  mny  »eJ«(Tt  tho«5  -of  Fan  i  Egwout 

^hei  r  I  aceduat?  of:  Biplie  t  lOAy  iba  laldMlo  ned  j  a»  reiti^rfaa W  ^ompJsle. » 

luanied  nhyfieiiai  •  (if  i  Atig«bw^  ■  ^dl  Hnmel^)  ^  iths-  *  ptfiii  ikf <  Lux        

ft*fi>mrldQjbl«»iat  (^heji&f^t  dif^ot  iir^estlgatois  oif^rtlitf  imtuML  hi&toirf  iiiid  i^f9 

Syria.  iA--    (       ,|-  ,»r  ntt  ml.    ■  --.   htj.'  ^uil    I.:n1     hJ|l 


liS¥Jiimnhx66vioiid^hfcti^^  i&iiklriee^fisir  tb^ifaiBelvefil^ 

#itia^tiM!gwlti^t{3^riptii^ 

k  J«NMl]^^««eif^.l(*  Of  >tBise,TiirEft'  ini  itnfXKituice  andinr  tHe  '.iatH 

ptt}feB|y0esritt]ri(ftittMre<^diseo}veFp  >ia.>  tte'JDapiiislv^ftTBVdUr  Niabuhiv 

ktca&tiAmiyJ^^SQ^tz^^Bk^  a3idriMsngle9;i:<i'We  piaee 

tetirllli£'^U6biltaV3F^i  btoius^  \ik&y  belong  -  lesBentialiy  /to  Whe  sarnie 
dim^  cb«tradterfiz«tt>b|?i  i&ei  >«ama'  laAredturaus  ci^ pint, « by ^thisi  anxni 
kmtofctvuftiQili^ittieiittiile  acouciaicy«iid  ainipUii^itf  bf  dieafiriplaonc 
lWfMreiiilT^iOi«e<'tbe>'fii;«ti  CRMuij^l^itieviiccoiiiid;  oiBithei^PetiuisullD 
tf&SifidiliaHKJb^eiS  ttsdieatftenii'spdc}  ofifdjhe.JoTdbn.xlt'ltiiiikkesrmn 

faeordi$d»tgp'S^et2iin^iarcan)^&ie  nbii^  c)£liisfi[edQBmr^uEide^:whiob 

^^g8ffi^[iihi^^tOi%d|«^fi(^,s  ^oat  i  bn  i  thei  i  tombi  bf  Abcon^  ta  ifereiA 
fai^e  ii^ld^fixiodfe'ifiibtr/lriine .t^ttrond^cal  loBiBetirab;  t(Foii  istFidt 
fidbiitipitf  deflsv^lddtDTiMidJ  qdidbneBs^blxobsertatidiiitbis  xaQe)df 
tnm}}€9^ibttoqaBnfi«r>  bi^ibtQiuip&ssedJ r  rBoockhanh'iS'^aoqopni). 
S^lra;ib0ki^)<AtfBihai«y/of^«on()esbBjiiit  jiiidodangcip'f.  qiidtthei^fpte 
dDiiefKtUd  viiijpodtilntit]r  of<>l»Mn^iaidmgfe/^te^  .anytwa^ 

twttipifaiiiig  ^eBattieBtijDii!-^of<  >h9d  i  rfmlch£id<  'add  .mispicidusf  i  guides^ 
;M  io  iMCnilKrte  ^IkktHnotl/  i^gler-detdibdiias*  beeDir  oorreGi^^  (bjr 
loittteqmibitiTa^reftlbniv^i^  Uiednpst  EeiipdarUabLaaiBstiiubes'id^ 

iecevdoof  tti^  ^w^viiahdithel  tenajoitj  aftiainKibfibinra»^)djeiandfia 

^^-dmiii^kttiiiwfrbcJMdkcQdttsta^cisBt(UBder)irbkJk  'the}^  tra/idlbd 
neockiliiftl^^tiixetti  ihemi  i  inbre'  >diiec%i  lintdx  ooGitkfitTwit]^  the^  'WiI4 
lUe'ibf  1i»&ffldes^lt//thaiif;%as  htkh  tbe)i^sisl  ^kitYi^lwmyt)6l^i!latiK 
aaooestibbfti /A  l^befoberely^^eojarrdiibicrabwoFkanbr  Bbrokbardt  will 
An]Jbihasr)bfe  fttpdriedcdr^bffSQb^e^euskles^ 
totb^iBedoiugilsr^t^ )witt  iprobaM^^  slandicd 

lNnid<^)artld9(0Tobas«c6;el^>and(idf&t>f'tba  r."^^  .A'ni 

tsi4>^ifiqtyia^iiablyiqdalilfied!  m^matnj  ''vi^js>\aay>1hese-)traKeSiieTB 
were  for  theu:  mission,  there^w^:^]4(th(i^)rieed<^o£[aa0tfabiifolass 
^bsfiiM  (tifbacr  (^ftd^iodd  ( lootHA  i  be  H  r%aydeid  ad  tthbioliigiiiy  /e:stj)loiced. 
^igforous^ril  ob6A;piitfivd)'4oti9e(>ilT/iBind,^>  4]bdjtn¥eid'>liaiidl^  4e»fae 
)sattcsdii}cU(fdii7.oiiIi:ii>soi^  atv  adirtotagei  >a&-k 

^iaidUedi^^id  t<>^iinidi)pditlaeiDi6b6erv«tk>n9^)wltb(«i^^ 
ftkAxm  fadbripaitiaiitj^'or)  ]bl:e^ffsei9fion/i  v  'Still()fn'deMaiiitides  trrlilehB 

,nifh\ipi  kUMtieiliiiiie^iaiE^^e  t(ha;ve  lOoit&lsd  ^^(miiseiJtre8l;t^«ud^iwotiu^!i^  inflate  to 
^vm^anAnkiM^^  fllitt<w'<fcl<oimBofr  (iti  A6imW6attT(W)tlii:Biirdfilifttdt(^  rBed(>bml$ 

"ieRBgilfaeUnvteJctBtaihiiiiito  ivdricb  kieBters^isip^api  t^ertoMtit  DiitlmidKTi^rer 
dentation  of  Eastern  life  that  has  been  ever  given  to  the  worid.  mvi  /8 
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friend's  conversations  with  the  p«*iWH81i^'ft*iWeii«^;''PWli!W"' 
tb^'-'^trt^  of  deteimining  with  precision  some  of  the  most  im- 

porton 
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pcMTttuit  &ite%oi  the  I  Scriptural  kistory  J  land  the  icontplete  doUectlDn 
'of  all   the  vpa^saifes   of  ancient  and   modem  auHharjilies  on- the 

S-^arioOB  pkces  with  which  he  coitig^  mto  contact  give  to  the 
SiblicEkl  Resfearchos  a  valUiE  far  beyond  that  of  any  mere  trareU 
iWigeographiail  work  that  has  jet  appealed  on;  the  siulbject.  Two 
jdbfects.  are  obvicjus.  One  ifi  that  wtijeh  neceasirilj  j^esulted  ivmn. 
Ms  hiirried  jouimey,  and  i^hich  we  tn^st  his  aecciiid  addition.  i^fiU 
in  a  flfrcat  measure .  rectifj-r-^aameljv  the  gteat  ineqi^lity  ot  has 
information,  ;That  cannot  be  called  a  jierftrct  wdrkon-l^ale^tkia 
^  hi  ch .  has  p  d  'detaiio  d  lia^c^  o£  Acre,  Carmel ,  S  afifa^  >  A  scalait^  l  or 
the  Tiatisj^airdidBie  .  trijbes- 1 1  ithfel  second  is  one  on  iwhich  ^ipindoik 
will  vary,  Wei  do  not  meao  tp  aircogate  more  authorityiioi  >thk 
^miuia&tin^  le^ead^  i  thail  r  he^  has  assigned  to  i  theiUL ;  )!nit  Alioy  Ibnn 
<j5tK»i*ci3Tiou&  a  passage  in/ the  j^og!nifaiy<^f-tiieindst  famous  <!oun^y 
-inJ  ther  wi>rkli  rto  havo  i  b<|€n  i  {jk£  >  ifcie.  ^Baiiy  J  us<t  fth^i  expnessiotij^  ao  dt^ 
liJb<ErD4:elyi  oveiikbdkeil  lasritbey jjftm  /are  ibj  '£>jr^iRohikh£Gtoi  1 1  At)  iifas 
surely .  n^  strange  rnbgl<^c*  iii  .t^  'chief  ©pJioAent  6t  i  the,  i  i^dntiiy  idf 
t'b& ;  fMy,  S  e*]^  Q  Ichre  t  iie ver  but  once  to  ^Ve  en  t«riad  thii » ohurcl^ 
audjtheniiofdij  &critt:Efewi.tninuites-'i.-^  --h  lo  ^^njv*^  -lU  i.^  :iinMr.tf, 
ru -These ;ai?e,  ^^i^rhnve  $aid^ th^  dui^f  tnavelknsthf^ ^s  %dbmiii]^ki 
we  must  not  omit  some  others  of  >  i  cdnsideiaJbl^j  iiion  o:!l  i  siab^ 
©rdhnate  OTdrit,  In  Jatej  tiiftes j  ait^eiig^t' '  those  who  ihtiy^s ,  tf cat£fd 
of/ the  general  i^eoi^Taphy  we  may  sefeci  th*  Stiotchi  Jniiiistcr;iEfc 
rWikun,  *ho  I  German  ^phiydcd aft  Dr,  Tobh*r,:  and  tlie  French  e^0- 
netr  M ,  de  Saalcy,  '^he  fiist  h  as  j  th  e  ad\iaiiitajEpe  Ov«p  DIf,  Kobim oo 
in/  the ; extent  of  his  journey,  and  perhaps,  in  MssS  ^sdenti  fici  a<rqdi*ef 
Soealts ;  ■  bat  fthe  rspiiii  of  his  ivark  is  igrcatiy  lowered  by  in'eleiFant 
idiacu^ioh^,  -and . .  by '  unworthy  c&rpingB  at  the  suc!c<^ss  --of  his 
^edf«;essbr.  The  ^wbr ks  of  Ife  To  bier  on  the  Holy  I  PI aoesi  ^ 
Jerusalem  and^^othli^eni  are  the  mosl:  c^ompjet^  loh  Ihat  apoGial 
shiibject  thaifc-wd  hafeJe  anet  The  (^onjeoturei  of  M*<ie-/SMik^ 
though  delivered  in  the,  midst  M  a. rattling: and  dimMTBiv^  t^&mks^ 
^whiob  gtiitefi  harshly  agninst  acji  LEn^liah  eat^  m&  such  as  iln^j^nanj 
pb|  nts  d  cser  ve  s  erio  its  attcnt  io  n  i  His  attem  pt  f^o  den  y  th  q  lexifel- 
^fwre  of  JEgyptian  scmiI  pttiirts  on .  I^«i  -Lycus  is  iadeed  ■  Wikolly  lui- 
sikpptjrted; ;.  aiidj  his  burial  of  thB-  kings  of  Judttb .  be jIqimI  :the 
iva^Iifi  o£  J«nuisplem,'  and  his  itfranspofii]  lion  .  of  rpis^^  ^ i  tb^  West 
of  the  Jordan,  fljoe.  difiiciilt  if  not  impossible  4oirecbabitefvrItbtJs0 
statements  of  tlu^  sacred  narrative.  But  (to  omit  lesser  points) 
Ms:po«ition  of  .CVp<^riiaum  is  w-ell  defe^idett,  and,  whether  cw*  not 
'Jtt!  has.  actual! y  verified  tire  sites  of  the  *  fire  cities  tff  the  pl^w/ 
jf^^|h"^  c^^lj^in^  point  that  there  i^iio  grpu^i^ ||^ 

Jbtitory^'  Oir;ii£i  the  loc^aliti^  iiai  thfj.a>iapjijaiti¥aLy  jnu«Wi3.,ibiqti^ 

"'"in  a^  purely  scientific  point  di  view  We  liaSaBye  qf  |§!pfip 
j^fcijEiJlj  important^  both  for  the  natural  history  and  for  the  obscr* 
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[of  the  I  ^Icrrartiotis^of  Palcetuije  axid  ^^irabiai;  ^d  it  ig^  ni(D(rp> 
ei;  ^  eiilivieiied  .  b j  >  ^  that  '  genial   etililiusiaeiii ,  botk >  potftic  lil    and 
iij^lous,  wbich'iis  so  'luap|yyiaii  in^radient  in  girisrjg^  ^f^imtb  add 
ortT  to  the  tiry  bonafi-  of i^meclianicjaJ.  researoh-j  ^  >  The;  ^  official ^ 
;?u[it  of  Lieutenant  Lync^'s  expedition  cimtamstlic  iuilsst^nd 
.  accuraitenotioc  Gi'itliephj^ical  strnethrcot'  Pities ti no j  whiola-, 
Ifitfi  tbe  S'borfc  tbou|jli  vaiunbler  description  of  theSdiiaitic  penia- 
^a.by  RUppeU  and  Russeggel'^  are  tbi?  lonly  antheE?lic  statements 
t-tpds^^sa  on  itbe  snbjiec^  frbm  profc^ed' geologists.  K^keitnbsiC 
Qth^iitie '' accbuht   of  itii^   modertft  popularfeinn  ahd  pfoducIS'  of 
Jeatine   is  that  given '  in  the-  Pttrliamentary  '  *t  iKejjoi't  oii   tbe 
EiiMnercial  ^ifbatistics  s^^jida^^  pubiisbed  in  1840^ '  r  ^  I  i  i  /j 

iSooie  works  nvoflb  bat  tnentiiUHed  ^Homt  thmh  iUbistrationJdf  10010 
ecial  9cenasJ  ^  ^Jj^nsii?  s  1  p  er sqnal  neritdd  ve  of <  -  kis  1  e^i  edit i  on^ '  to 
be  1  Joi'dati^9ii4  '^i»  D^ad  '  Scaj  tkoiigh  •  sp^iiled  ibj'  ftlwS '  ^ialse  !  rhe»- 
WG  whicb  'dislunr^i^liee  thei  writiii^?  vd  inaiir^  ^df^  'iatis  ^oounitrymeb  i; 
jciciel '  ij  h  uori^hiH '  s  ^  iLeb^^on;  ^  1  tli^Ki  g  b  amp  axdonabl  y  di  fiusc^  ^  are 
dard'  ■  iwdrks  >  L<jn  these  importianft  diM^alitiesL  ■Biitkiii^liiaiii*& 
Liuiit  of  the  scenes  of  the  ea&t^  ofithoijottdan  lisi  aa^M  aland  At  inr 
speiisable  >  aoip^lemi^nt '  <  to  ISmic  lib  a  rdt' 9  outline^  of « :  tbe  <  >  ^tne 
'  rict:;  I » ^  tDir .  .ije^i^ulB^s^  d  e t tdf £  rontto)  bote  mi  ^  Keiitial  1  eleme  n t  <  to 
odnsidf^atioii  '0f  ithe-Ldisputed'icioalitieb  ^^t  thie'Poniiimii  of 
iL  Mn  Roniands' I  Letter  on  tl^  sitp  iof  Kadesh^,^  hif  Mix 
c'*3  ^*  Hol y i  City^^  is  1  tb;^  ^  (joiy  ■  'full  ^  ^oca)itinl>  to6  thjtj  ^  d^s^i^t 
dtdM  south  of  Jsudtpa.  '  iDr, '  Kd'cbaitlfeon, ' Wb®  '^tTi!V<iHeid  as 
by^ie-ian  1  to  Lof  d  Bt^moiie  in  ^  81 6,  and  Trhiose  g^nfiral  observa^ 
DBS  areofteili  esDocediii|;lyi  jiist,  has^ke  jtecciilia^*  inter  est  oi  being 
£[f st  C^iu^ivtiaii'  tirai\  eHjcat  •  iwbo  p^notrailicd  Itktd  »Jtbe  Mci^ne  M 
.  I '  i  From i  tliai '  aooouidfcj'  illusSiktod  byi  that 'dfl  the  Fcirtiif  nesf 
tg&cle'AU  lieTV[asid»  tiso  Taltiabie  Eua^maj land  ij> tans  ol  Messfk 
ti woodland  Bonftmiv  piibljisbcd  iai  Mr.^  FergTasson-s  laJbfe 
isap)^  on  tbei  Topo«^ph{f  of  J^^rrisalem;,^)  we  earn  nli:>w  fomnili 
sil^e  notion  of  tfae^  nm^iuimportaiit  poiaitfi^in' tli«^  cncilosdre 
beyond '  cpj  lotion, '  ce^idts  tbe  1  lareai  of  1 '  the  -?  aneieii  fc  iTem plo. 
le/  (lescrriptsti^  ^  of  the '  MoBi|ne  ^of  'Meliiian<  b^ri  i  j^Mu^dj,  &msA^ 
Itbbti^h  coinlidgiio  tia  injaidouUtfii^f^tD^'byiMii^Moiito,!  ap^]tiie 
lonlfj  ptifoiiili^ad  oec:oanta>0(£  l^he  iiite9di0Tivi6w:o£thd«plattbrai^  wliiah 
in  f  aU  1  probability  crmdckdd  1  he  j  ca v  b  61  iVlac^dlahtff  ,  1 1 1 ;  i  n  1  j  I  >  1  i  i  h  ♦ 

Li  juutrics— the  J*  r  ilti^  Up^t^^d  Stiilfs.  tV;  *  Zeitschrift 

"Si  \\ i;ii  ^Kfl-g^tllfii d i  I ! I tl  t^L*  ,t(mrn ul  df ' d il r  o w^  Gtti- 

grapkie^l  8dt*?fjt  fj^^t^xmi^yt  tbrget  iljal  iKsm^  df  tlws  uwsk  ji^tluAed/distfibrte 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  a,»d  lu  the  Haurari  havi;  boen  r^y^f  J;>JJ^9J|9^gl^JyJ^]^-piol|^ 
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5.  The  travellers  whom  we  have  last  mentioned  (with  the 
exception  of  Volney)  all  fall  within  the  present  century — ^most 
within  the  present  generation.     With  the  last  century  and  with 
the  present  generation  has  begun  that  torrent  of  travels  which  ha^-e 
become  not  merely  in  quantity  but  in  quality  the  bane  of  our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  East.    It  is  impossible  not  to  lament  the 
recklessness  with  which  the  recollections  of  travellers  are  poaied 
on  the  world ;  it  is,  perhaps,  still  more  lamentable  to  see  the 
recklessness  with  which  great  opportunities  granted  are  often 
thrown  away,  by  those  who  are  close  within  their  reach — how 
mistakes  a  thousand  times  repeated  are  repeated  yet  again  by 
those  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  turn  to  the  pages   of  their 
predecessors  to  see  what  ground  there  is  for  what  they  have  to 
tell.     But  after  all  there  is  no  greater  tribute  to  the   interest  of 
these  countries  than  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  a  volume  of  the 
hundreds  thus  published,  however  dry  or  superficial,   however 
superstitious  qx  profane,  in  which  there  does  not  transpire  some 
one  incident  or  impression  worth  retaining,  in  which  the  obserra- 
tion  of  an  eye-witness  does  not  give  a  new  turn  to  some  old  asso- 
ciation or  a  new  illustration  of  some  Scriptural  scene  or  custom. 
This  is  the  real  justification  of  the  infinite  multiplication  of  the 
books  of  Eastern  travel,  though  it  is  none  for  the  negligence  with 
which  too  often  the  travels  themselvies  are  made  and  the  books 
written.      Out  of  this  mass  of  literature,  some  few  emerge  of 
interest  and  importance  equal  to  any  that  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
There  is  one  general  merit  more  or  less  applicable  to  all,  and 
which  they  possess  not  by  virtue  of  themselves,  but  of  their  age. 
We  have  noticed  before,  how,  with  all  the  excellences  of  the  first 
learned  and  scientific  travellers,  there  is  hardly  any  attempt  at  a 
picture  of  what  they  saw.     The  plans  which  they  give,  of  cities 
and  mountains  are.  hardly  more  unlike  to  the  reality  than  the 
meagre  description  which  they  endeavour  to  convey  in  words. 
Nor  in  spite  of  some  graphic  touches  in  Hasselquist,  in  Burck- 
hardt,  and  in  Irby  and  Mangles  (see  especially  their  description 
of  Petra),  is  this  defect  materially  mended  by  their  immediate 
successors.     Even   Dr.  Robinson,  though   occasionally   by  the 
mere  force  of  grave  and  perspicuous  language,  as  in  the  passage 
describing  his  approach  to  Sinai,  something  like  a  vivid  image 
is  struck    out  in  spite  of  himself,  rarely  condescends  to  diow 
us  what  he  has  seen.     Laborde,  who  sometimes  aims  expressly 
and  with  great  success  at  picturesque    effect,    is    so  far   from 
making  it  a  continuous  object,  as  to  pass  through  the  Wadj 
Wetir — one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  in  the  East — with- 
out a   single   comment.     But  the  tendency  to  pictorial   repre- 
sentation, which  is  at  once  the  vice  and  the  virtue  of  this  age, 
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never  Tisited  the  East,  has  perhaps  materiallj  oanlriliiited  to 
all  oar  early  asaoeiatioiia  of  i^*-^Sir  Walter  Scott's  ^  Talianwm.^ 
Two  impreasioaa,  we  think,  it  will  not  fail  toMkama  oa  the  mind 
of  any  Eastern  trKveller^  First,  the  extraoirisnai^  disreganl  of 
all  possihilities  of  geography  and  topogzaphy  ini  sefartiatt  to  the 
history  of  Richavd's  cnisade  ;  but,  secondly,  the  no  ksa  eactnaer- 
dinary  insight  into  the  minute  lights  and  shades  of  the  arifntai 
character  as  depicted  in  Saledin- 

Of  lesser  value,  but  each  with  some  merit  of  its  oim,  moj  be 
mentioned  Olin's  Travels  in  the  East,  especially  his  aocoont  of 
the  colours  of  the  Desert  and  of  the  soil  o£  Palestine ;  Lend 
Nugent,,  whose  arguments  on  the  Holy  Places  are  almost  always 
sound  and  judicious;  Sir  Frederiick  Henniker,  who  in  one  or 
two  graphic  sentences  has,  perhaps,  done  nu»e  to  repmdnoe 
Mount  Sinai  than  any  other  traveller,  and  who  had  the  singnlar 
— shall  we  say  good  or  evil  ? — fortune  of  exemplifying  in  his 
own  person  and  on  the  very  same  road  the  adventnxe  descnfaed 
in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  For  a  similar  leasan, 
Mr.  Fiske's  travels  deserve  mention,  as  containing-  a  simple  and 
striking  account  of  his  adventure  with  the  Mezayne  Arabs,  and  iti 
tragical  close,  interesting  both  in  itself  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
customs  of  the  Sinaitic  tribes ;  and  we  may  add  (what  we  noticed 
on  a  previous  occasion)  Tischendorfs  account  of  the  great  Bedouia 
festival  around  the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Saleh.  Every  visit  to  Petia 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  us  a  momentary  insight  into  the 
domestic  character  and  history  of  the  wild  dynasties  whidi 
occupy  the  site  or  the  approaches  of  the  deserted  city.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  an  almost  personal  interest  in  the  ^  Father  of 
Olives,'  who,  after  having  persecuted  Irby  and  Mangles  in  bis 
youth,  re-appeared  in  his  old  age  to  waylay  Dr.  Robinson,  and 
has  now  left  a  hideous  son,  worthy  of  himself,  to  pursue  the 
same  trade.  In  like  manner  the  famous  Sheykh  Husseyn,  who 
first  becomes  known  to  us  in  the  vigour  of  life  through  Mn 
Stephens  and  Lord  Lindsay,  is  brought  before  us  in  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  his  age  and  character  in  every  later  journey ;  sod 
the  young  Mohammed,  his  high-spirited  son,  whom  we  fi ist  see 
as  a  spoiled  child  in  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Kinnear,.  beonnes  the 
active  guide  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  will  probably  ere  long  appear 
as  his  father's  successor,  '  melior  patre^  in  the  chieftainship  of 
their  powerful  clan. 

6.  One  class  of  writers  still  remains — those  who,  partly  finus 
their  own  experience,  partly  from  the  experience  of  others,  have 
composed,  not  travels,  but  learned  works  on  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  Such  in  earlier  times — the  culmination,  as  it  were, 
of  the  age  of  pilgrims — is  Quaresmius,  the  Franciscan  friar  of 

the 
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the  cQSiTeiit  at  Jerusalem,  the  great  depoftitaxy  of  aQ  mcknastic 

tEaditions  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.*     Such,. in  the  second 

period^  is  the  Dutch  Betand,.  the  learned  preceptor  of  our  own 

William  III.,  and  author  of  what  is  still  the  standard  work  on 

the  names  and  divisions  of  Ancient  Palestine.     Such  in  oar  own 

times  is  the  gveat  German    geographer  Bitter^  in  whose  four 

volumes  on  Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  the  magnificent  series  of  the 

^  Erdkunde,'  is  a  complete  digest  of  all  the  labours  of  previous 

travellers,  arranged   with   an  order  and  accuracy  which   only 

needed  the  ocalar  inspection  of  the  localities  by  its  distinguished 

author  to  make  it  the  masterwork  of  the  whole  subject,  and  which 

renders  the  mere  table  of  contents  a  valuable  study  in  itself. 

Here,  as  in  the  actual  results  of  travel,  the  catalogue,  if  con^ 

tinuei,  would  have  been  infinite.     Yet  we  must  specially  name 

the  works  of  Rohr  and  Kaumer  on  the  *  Historical  Geography  of 

Palestine,'  in  Germany ;  ^  Palestine '    by  Munck,  in  the  greait 

French  work  entitled  V^'Univers;'   and  in   our  own  country, 

the  valuable  geographical  notices  in  the  various  works  edited  (ht 

composed  by  Dr.  Kitto,  and  in  that  which  is  now  before  us — 

the  account  of  the  Voyages  and  Travels  of  St.  Paul,  f 

From 

*  The  first  Tolame  consists  merely  of  general  arguments  in  defence  of  his 
positions.    It  n  the  second  whidi  contains  the  fiicts. 

t  An  aoooBot  of  the  geography  of  Arabia  and  Palestine  most  be  incomplete 
unless  it  famishes  a  notice,  bowerer  brief^  of  the  most  important  maps  and  vieivB 
of  diese  countries.  Kieppert's  Map  of  Palestine,  chiefly  framed  from  Robinson's 
aceonntSy  is  still  the  best,  and  wilt  doabdess  be  much  improired  by  the  additional 
infennation  collected  by  that  traveller  in  his  tour  of  185S.  Russegger's  geological 
map  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  and  South  of  Judna  is,  ire  believe,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind,  and  is  on  the  whole  trustworthy.  The  two  physical  maps  of  Palestine  in 
Betermnrn's  Atlaa  are,  as  fhr  as  they  go,  very  useful. 

ZimmenBsm'a  map—published  on  a  large  scale  to  aoeompany  Ritter's  workr— is 
hardly  worthy  of  its  great  pretensions.  It  rarely  represents  the  physical  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  and,  although  profuse  in  its  names  of  places,  often  fails 
to  give  them  their  true  relative  position.  An  honourable  exception  is  to  be  found 
in  its  ftill  and  aoearate  representation  of  the  almost  unexplored  villages  of  Mount 
CarmeL 

Of  particular  portions,  we  may  especially  notice  the  small  maps  of  the  duster  of 
Mount  Sinai,of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  Dr.  liobinson's 
Besearches,  and  (in  spite  of  the  error  which  has  been  undoubtedly  detected  in  the 
representation  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar)  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem,  published  by  permission  of  the  Ordnance  Office  as  an  accompaniment 
of  Mr.  Williams's  Holy  City— the  desert  valleys  between  Serbal  and  Sinai  in 
Laborde*s  Commentary  on  Exodus  and  Numbers — and  that  portion  of  Palmer's  map 
of 'Arabia  Petrsea  and  the  Holy  Land,'  which  represents  the  Pezunstda  of  Sinai, 
and  which,  though  disfigured  by  theories,  antiquated  or  uncertain,  of  the  Israelite 
'Wanderings,  is  executed  witix  remarkable  precision,  and  also  has  the  advantage 
of  flitiif uUy  recording  tiie  soundinga  of  the  Red  Sea  from  the  chart  of  Lieat 
CareliMs  of  the  Pafinums. 

The  belt  views  are  those  of  Mr.  Bartlett  in  his  unpretending  but  useful  books 
entitled  *  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,'  '  Walks  about  Jerusalem/  and  *  Footsteps 
of  our  Lord  and  hit  Apostles.'  Mr.  Tipping's  Illustrations  of  Dr.  Traill's 
Joiephus  diould  also  be  mentioned   as  giving  accurate  Ukenessea  of  Syriaa 
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From  the  materials  of  sacred  geography  we  now  proceed  to 
the  leading  results  to  be  looked  for — we  mean  the  leading  results 
in  regard  to  sacred  history.  The  purely  geographical  or  geolo- 
gical conclusions  will,  of  course,  be  arrived  at  by  the  same  pro- 
cess and  according  to  the  same  principles  as  in  anj  other 
country.  But  the  historical  conclusions,  thongh  similar  or  ana- 
logous to  those  which  have  been  obtained  elsewhere,  need,  in 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  importance  which  has  been  in  this 
instance  attached  to  them,  a  special  statement. 

There  must  be  two  distinct  processes  of  investigation  here  as 
in  any  other  scenes  of  a  dead  as  distinguished  from  a  living 
history.  The  first  is  that  of  comparing  the  actual  features  of 
the  country  with  the  contemporary  records,  and  thus  forming  an 
independent  judgment.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  did  Colonel  L^ke 
at  Athens,  and  Bunsen  and  Canina  at  Rome,  discover  the  localities 
in  those  two  great  cities,  of  which  all  at  Athens  and  most  at  Rome 
had,  during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  completely  lost 
their  real  nomenclature.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Bible, 
as  has  been  often  observed,  becomes  as  truly  the  Englishman's 
Handbook  in  Palestine,  as  our  good  friend's  Handbook  is  some- 
times facetiously  called  the  Englishman's  Bible  in  Europe.  Bat 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be  surely  fol- 
lowed out,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  how  far  the  local  notices  in  the 
Bible  are  sufficiently  precise,  how  far  the  countries  to  which 
they  apply  are  sufficiently  marked.  We  have  already  indicated 
liow  extensive  a  part  the  geographical  element  plays  both  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  We  must  add  that  the  geogra- 
j)hical  terms  in  the  original  Hebrew  are  definite  and  various 
to  a  degree  only  paralleled  in  the  provincial  phraseology  of 
>European  countries,  always  richer  and  more  exact  in  those  points 
than  is  the  language  of  conversation  and  of  literature.     But  a 

vcenes  not  commonly  depicted.  Many  of  the  yiews  of  Petra  and  the  Desert  in 
the  great  works  of  Laborde  and  Roberts  are  &ithfal  representations*  so  &r  as 
any  yiews  can  be  which  fail  adequately  to  represent  the  most  peculiar  featnre  of 
those  wonderful  regions—their  colour.  The  same  defect  of  course  applies  to  Mr. 
Bartletf  s,  though  it  is  of  less  consequence  in  Palestine  than  in  Arabia.  lieu- 
tenant Wellsted  gives  some  views  of  the  less  explored  parts  of  the  Sinaitic  penio- 
flula  which,  we  t^lieve,  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  one  respect  only  do  the  illustrations  of  ancient  travellers  excel  those  of  the 
modern.  Utterly  useless  as  arc  their  maps  and  pictures,  much  time  may  be 
saved  and  much  instruction  gained  by  studying  tne  plamt^  both  external  aod 
internal,  of  the  traditional  localities  and  sacred  edifices,  which  are  contained  in 
Sandys,  in  Zuallart,  in  Bernardino  Amico,  and  in  Qnaresmius.  In  recent  works 
these  are  usually  omitted.  Excellent  plans,  however,  of  the  churches  of  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem  are  to  be  found  in  Tobler.  And  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
nncient  or  modem  times  has  been  produced  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar  so  complete  as  those  contained  respectively  in 
Professor  Willis's  Essay,  attached  to  Mr.  Williams's  Holy  City,  and  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Catherwood,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  work 
en  the  topography  of  Jerusalem. 

great 
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preat  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,     The  localities  of  the  Palestine  of  the  Patri* 
ircbs,   of  the  Conquest,    and  of  the   Monarchy,  are   probably 
laid   doiivn  as  fully  in  the  books  which  treat  of  those  periods 
as  those   of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides; 
whilst  the  numerous  allusions  in  the  prophetical  writings  supply 
what  in  other  countries  would  be  furnished  by  the  illustrations 
of  poets    and  orators.     In   the  New  Testament,  on  the  other 
hand,  such   allusions  are  exceedingly  slight ;    and  if  it  were 
not  for  tbe  occurrence  of  the  same  names  in  the   Old  Testa- 
ment or  Josephus,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  identify 
them.     Still,  even  there,  when  the  general  locality  is  ascertained, 
the  mere  vividness  of  the  narrative  often  renders  it  possible  to 
detect    the   particular  scenes  alluded  to.     Whether,    therefore, 
in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  but  especially  in  the  Old, 
this  mode  of  investigation  must  always  precede  any  other.     Nor 
have  its  results  been  incommensurate  with  its  importance.     By 
this  process  alone  have  the  ancient  names  been  assigned  to  the 
mountains,  rivers,  and  valleys.     Of  these  (with  the  exception  of 
Lebanon,  and  perhaps  Carmel  and  Gilead),  not  one  name  has  been 
preserved  by  local  tradition ;  yet  neither  is  there  one  of  which 
there  is  any  doubt.     Hermon,  Tabor,  Gilboa,  Olivet,  Gerizim, 
Ebal,  the  Jordan,  the  Kishon,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  are  as  certain  as  Snowdon  or  the  Thames, 
as  Glencoe  or  Salisbury  Plain.     And  even  with  regard  to  lesser 
localities  the  same  is  true,  whenever  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  serve  as  a  guide.     Such — not  merely  without,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  tradition — is  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Triumphal 
Entry,  on  the  road  from  Bethany,  and  (in  all  probability)  the 
cliff  overhanging  the  Maronite  convent  of  Nazareth  as  the  scene  of 
the  intended  precipitation.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  this  mode  of  investigation  ;  and  in  Palestine 
the  features  are  not  marked  with  anything  like  the  distinctness 
which   belongs  to  almost  all    the  famous  localities  of  Greece. 
Tbe  hills,  the  plains,  the  valleys,  are  of  a  much  more  compli- 
cated as  well  as  uniform  character — the  boundaries  between  tribe 
uid  tribe  far  less  obviously  perceptible.    Therefore,  although  we 
doubt  not  that  a  tolerably  accurate  map  of  Palestine  might  be 
constructed  without  regard  to  any  tradition,  it  is  in  some  cases 
necessary,  in  almost  all  satisfactory,  to  have  it  at  least  as  a  guide. 
Bat  when  we  speak  of  tradition,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
we  are  using  that  word  in  the  largest  sense,  to  imply  the  whole 
niass  of  historical  consciousness  (as  the  Germans  would  call  it) 
which  has  accumulated  in  Palestine  since  the  extinction  of  the 
living  national  existence  of  its  old  inhabitants.     This  includes, 

in 
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in  the  first  place,  that  almost  inevitable  caiitiiiinftiiHi  of  the 
names  ef  famous  cities,  by  which  Rome,  and  Athena,  and  Cca^ 
8tantinople,ave,  without  atqueation,  identified  wiA  the  cities  viiadi 
bore   those  names  fonnerlj,  and  which,  though   nui 
occupied   bj  people  of  another  race  or  langna^  have 
ceased   to   be   4uK>wn,  if  not  to  their  immediate  inhabitants, 
at  least  to   neighbovring  nations,   by  the  ancient  aqppdlalsaB. 
Such  is  the  certainty  which  fodongs  to  the  general  ute  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  Hebron,  of  Damascos.     The  towns  may  hav«  chaaged 
their  proportions  and  their  exact  positions.      They  may  have 
exchanged    their    Hebrew    names    for    ooiresponding    Asafak 
terms— El  Khods,  £1  Khalil,   Es^ham.      But  this   no  moie 
affects   the  general  proof  of  then:  identity  than   1^   £sct  that 
modem  Rome  has  retired  from  the  Seven  Hills,  or  tbat  Con- 
stantinople is  now  caUed  Stamboul,  invalidates  the  c(mtinuitf  of 
existence  of  those  iUustrions  cities.     Secondly,  thas  also  apylifs, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  names  of  towns  or  vSlages  of 
smaller  note.  *   Here,  of  course,  the  facility  for  a  change  of  name  is 
much  greater.     The  migratioa  of  a  village  population  in  the  na- 
aettled  state  of  Eastern  countries  may  (as  is  believed  to  be  the 
case  at  Marathon,  and  appears  to  hove  been  the  case  in  ancieat 
Palestine  with  regard  to  Luz  and  Dan)  have  carried  the  name  of 
their  village  with  them.    The  convenience  of  some  neighbouiqg 
Qionastery  may  have  transferred  the  name  of  a  distant  vSla^ 
celebrated  in  history,  to  one  standing  in  closer  pB«ximitj  with 
accessible  parts.     '  Ladron,'  from  the  legendary  Casde  of  the 
Penitent  Thief — ^El-Lazarieh,  from  the  convent  over  the  alleged 
tomh   of  Lazarus — ^have  superseded  the  names  of  Modin  sod 
Bethany.     But  these  are  rare  exceptions.     Even  where  a  new 
name  is  affixed  in  the  parlance  of  pilgrims,  it  has  rarely  dis- 
lodged the  name  used  by  the  common  people,     fiamieh  may 
be  called  by  the  monks  Arimathea,  and  Tell-Hum,  Capemaam; 
but  the  places  themselves   continue  to  be  Ramleh   and  Tell- 
Hum,    not    Arimathea    or    Capernaum.      Kana-el-Jelil,   and 
not  Kefr^kenna,  may  be  the  Cana  of  Galilee,  but  the  names  of 
both  are  equally  genuine.      Perhaps  the   most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  tenacity  of  a  native  and  anoieat  name,  in  spite  of  a 
foreign  and  modem  substitute,  is  that  of  Acca  fAcre),  which, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  well  observes,!  has  preserved   the   Canaanitish 
^  Accho,'   through  many  centuries  of  the  Grreek  *  Ptolenais,' 

**  This  unchangitig  character  of  the  names  of  towns  is  evident,  even  when  ovo*- 
hiid  by  the  traditions  of  Christian  piigrima,  in  those  oorious  Itinmaries  ef  Jewirii 
pilgrims,  of  which  a  Taloable  French  tnnslatkm  and  ooUeetion  his  been  pahUthei 
by  M.  Carmoly. 

t  TraTeh,  iv.  121. 
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ipesed  upon  it  hj  Hhe  M«isedoiiiaB  kingB  of  E^^pt.     In  alnxHrt 
all    cases,  Aerrfore,  where  the  ancient  Hebrew  name  is 'found  ^ 
lin^fer  as  the  haUtnal  Arabic  aippelhition  of  a  town  or  Tillage^ 
^w>e  majas  fairly  conclude  it  to  be  autheniio— espetnallj  if  there 
InuB  been  no  special  motive  for  inventing  or  transferring  it-^as 
xti  the  analogoas  ^cases  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  names,  which 
in    England,  or  the  Hellenic  names  which  in  Ghreece,  have  in  so 
many   instances  stemmed  the  successive  tides  of  Danish  and 
>f  orman,  in  the  one  case,  of  Schtvonic  and  Turkish  oonquerorB  in 
tfie  oth^.    ft  need  hanfiy  be  observed  that  the  facility  of  ^pr^ 
aespvtttion  is  mu^  increased  by  the  iiaet  that  the  present  spoken 
kuBgnage  (Arafbic),  though  different  in  dialect  from  that  in  which 
tbe  names  were  ^first  ^ven,  is  still  of  the  same  Semitic  family, 
Mor  is  the  identity  of  the  appellations  impaired  by  the  slight 
alterations  made,  as  is  so  common  in  barbarous  countries,  for 
tiie   sake  of  giving  some  apparent  meaning  to  a  word  whose 
<mg:inal  -signiiicaticm  is  forgotten.     Thus  Beth-lehem  (the  house 
of  bread)  is  now  Beit-lahm  (the  house  of  flesh),   Beth-horon 
(tbe   house   of  caves)  is  now  Beit-ur  (the  house  of  the  eye), 
Beersbeba  (the  well  of  the  seven)  Kr-^es  Seba  (the  well  of  the 
lion),  Tibenas  ("fiie  city  of  Tiberius)  is  Tabaria  (spelt).     Many 
instances  might  be  added,  but  these  will  suffice.    It  is  by  the  ex- 
ploration of  this  native  nomenclature,  combined  with  a  careful 
attention  to  the  original  names  and  features  of  the  country,  that 
Dr.  Robinson  has  acquired  such  a  lasting  hold  on  the  gratitude 
of  Eastern  geographers.     And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  results 
of  this  combination  are  doubly  satisfiictoTy,  as  proving  the  nuc- 
ceas  of  each  mode— -the  truth  of  the  original  records  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  native  tradition  on  the  other  hand.    Often  -as 
die  foreign  and  laiter  nomenclature  comes  into  collision  both  with 
the  features  of  the  country  and  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  there 
IS,  we  believe,  no  case  in  which  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  with  the  native  tradition  or  with  that  narrative  itself.     It  is 
to  this  method  that  we  owe  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  dis- 
covery of  Bethel,6hiloh,Anathoth,  Beth-horon,  Ziph,  Maon,  and 
mai^  names  equally  celebrated  in  sacred  history. 

But,  besides  this  unconscious  tradition  which  exists  in  every 
country  that  has  ever  been  inhabited,  there  exists  in  Palestine, 
as  there  also  exists  in  every  country  that  has  once  been  famous, 
traditions  suggested  by  the  endeavour  "to  retain  a  recollection  of 
the  events  which  have  there  taken  place.  These  are  of  various 
kinds.  The  most  authentic,  of  course,  and  that  with  which  all 
the  others  attempt  to  identify  themselves,  is  a  tradition,  indigen- 
ous and  local,  derived  from  the  immediate  contemporaries  of  the 
events  in  questicm,  and  thus  second  only  in  fidelity  and  trust- 
worthiness 
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worthiness  to  the  unconscious  nomenclature  of  towns  and  villages 
just  mentioned.     Such  we  believe  to  be  the  case  with  mcwt  ctf 
the  historical  traditions  of  Scotland.  The  scenes  of  the  murders  of 
James  III.  and  of  Rizzio  will  occur  to  every  one.     These  spots 
must  have  lived  in  the  recollection  of  their  respective  inhabit* 
ants  from  the  time  of  the  events,  and  are  thus  of  almost  the  same 
authenticity  as   the  names  themselves  of  Sauchiebum  and  of 
Holyrood.   But  Scotland  is  a  rare  instance  of  an  unbroken  histori- 
cal consciousness  in  a  peasant  population:  and  such  traditioDS, 
when  relating  to  events  of  remote  antiquity,  are  obviously  for 
the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  verification,  and    can  only 
receive  entire  credence  when  there,  is  something  in  the  natuiml 
features  of  the  place  which  gives  them  certainty  or  probability. 
Such,  if  any,  in  Palestine,  are  the  scenes  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  on 
Carmel,  and  of  the  tanneries  of  Simon's  house  at  Joppa;  in 
both  instances   maintained  irrespectively  of  ecclesiastical  aid, 
and  confirmed  by  the  unchanging  features  of  their  respective 
localities.     Such  are  usually  those  which  attach  to  the   ancient 
wells,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  whole 
country,  of  which  the  most  signal  instances  are  Jacob's  well  at 
Shechem  and  the  cave  of  Macpelah  enclosed  within  the  mosqoe 
of  Hebron.     Such,  too,  although  it  must  be   doubtful  whether 
they  i-each  up  to  the  events  themselves  which  they  commemorate, 
are  the  traditions  which  identify  the  grotto  at  Bethlehem  with 
the  scene  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  cave  on  Mount  Olivet  with 
the  scene  of  our  Lord's  last  conversations.     They  may  not  be 
authentic,  but  they  are  Indigenous ;  and  they  must  have  arisen, 
the  first  within  one  century,  the  latter  within  two  centuries,  of 
the  times  to  which  they  refer. 

If  all  the  traditions  of  Palestine  were  of  this  character  there 
would,  of  course,  have  been  but  little  controversy  on  the  subject. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  With  the  exceptions  we  have 
just  mentioned,  all  the  identifications  of  the  special  localities  oi 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  except  so  far  as  they  are  involved 
in  the  actual  sites  of  towns  and  villages,  date  from  later  times, 
and  may  be  resolved  into  three  distinct  epochs.  There  are,  first, 
those  which  appear  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  continue  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clergy,  who  then  began 
to  settle  round  the  holy  places  in  Palestine.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  traditions  of  Gethsemane,  of  the  site  of  Calvary 
and  the  Sepulchre,  of  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  oa 
Mount  Tabor,  and  of  various  spots  of  lesser  importance  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  next,  those  of  the 
age  of  the  Crusaders,  amongst  which  must  be  classed  the 
elaborate  specification  of  every  conceivable  locality  in  the  his- 
tory 
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tory  of  the  Passion  alonp:  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  There  are,  lastly,  those 
of  the  Arab  and  Turkish  conquerors,  including  the  various 
spots  connected  with  the  nocturnal  journey  of  Mahomet  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  innumerable  sepulchres  of  saints  common 
alike  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Koran.  In  every  case 
these  traditions  claim  to  be  original,  and  in  some  cases,  as  we 
have  said,  they  may  be.  To  take  one  out  of  each  class,  the 
Constantinian  site  of  Gethsemane  is  at  least  probable  ;  the  Cru- 
saders' Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  has  much  in  its  favour;  the 
Mussulman  Tomb  of  Rachel  is  almost  certainly  identical  in 
situation  with  that  indicated  in  Genesis.  Others  again  in  each 
class  are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible. 
The  *  Coenaculum '  at  Jerusalem  is  barely  credible ;  the  pillar  on 
which  the  cock  crew  is  evidently  imaginary ;  the  tombs  of 
Noah  and  Seth,  in  the  vale  of  the  Lebanon,  are  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable. In  all  these  cases  the  silence  of  previous  travellers 
and  pilgrims  throws  such  a  doubt  on  their  antiquity,  and  there- 
fore on  their  genuineness,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  none  should  be 
accepted,  except  so  far  as  they  are  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
that  independent  investigation  of  which  we  first  spoke.  In  all 
cases  they  rest  under  the  necessary  disadvantage  of  proceeding 
from  strangers — not  natives — often  not  speaking  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  labouring  under  the  pressure  of  the  constaiit 
demand  of  pilgrims,  which  they  were  obliged  to  supply  as  best 
they  could.  It  is  solely  with  regard  to  the  localities  resting 
on  this  foreign  tradition  that  the  local  controversies  of  the  Holy 
Land  have  arisen.  So  far  as  the  topography  of  Palestine  rests 
on  the  processes  described  above  (and  this  includes  by  far  its 
larger  part),  it  is  involved  in  no  more  doubt  than  that  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  except  so  far  as  the  difficulties  of  travelling,  and,  above 
all,  the  difficulties  of  excavation,  render  those  solutions  im- 
possible in  Judea  and  in  Jerusalem,  which  fifty  years  ago 
would,  for  the  same  reason,  have  seemed  equally  impossible  in 
Athens  and  in  Rome,  but  which  there  are  now  attained  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  and  which  similar  facilities  in  the 
Holy  Land  would  probably  clear  up  also. 

VVith  these  materials,  and  under  these  principles,  let  us  now 
see  what  connexion  exists  between  the  history  and  the  geography 
of  Palestine,  sufficient  to  make  the  study  of  tbe  one  necessary  or 
useful  to  the  understanding  of  the  other. 

I.  The  most  important  results  of  an  insight  into  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  any  country  are  those  which  elucidate 
in  any  degree  the  general  character  of  the  nation  to  which  it  has 
furnished  a  home,  and  the  general  course  of  the  history  which  has 

grown 
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grown  up  witbin  its  limits.    *  God  liatb  determiBed  the ' 
ai  the  habitation  of  all  nations  to  dweH  cm  the  Snce  of  the  earth.' 
So  said  the  Apostle  in  his  speeeh  on  the  Areopagus.     It  ia  in- 
deed a  subject  not  unworthy  of 'the  solemnitj  of  siidk  words.     If 
lAiere  be  anything  in  the  course  of  brnma  history  which  Inrings 
OS  near  1o  the  ^  divinity  which  shapes  men's  ends,  rou^  iii^ 
them  as  they  will/  which  indicates  something  of  the  prescicsiee 
of  their  future  course  eTsn  at  its  very  commencement,  it  is  the 
sight  of  that  framework  in  which  the  national  chaotacter  is  en- 
closed, by  which  it  is  modified,  b^ond  wbsck  it  camnA  develop 
itself.     And  such  a^iew  of  this  conncKion  ^beoomes  deeply  in- 
teresting in  the  case  of  those  nations  which  have  played  so  gve^ 
a  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world  as  to  entitle  us  to  look  lliere,  if 
anywhere,  for  that  prophetic  forecast  of  a  nation's  destiny  whidi 
can  be  seen  nowhere  so  clearly  as  in  iihe  hills,  the  plaint,  the 
rivers,  the  seas,  which  cmdled  and  fostered  its  birth  and  its 
infancy.     Such  a  forecast,  as  every  one  knows,  can  be  sees  in 
the  early  growth  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  in  the  pecnfisr 
conformation  and  climate  of  Greece.     The  question  which  tiie 
geographer  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  the  historian  of  -the  chosen 
people    has  to  propose   to    himself   is,  '*  Can  a   connezion  be 
traced  between  the  soener}',  the  features,  the  bonndaiies,  tiie 
situation  of  Sinai  and  o€  Palestine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ae 
history  of  the  Israelites  cm  the  other  ? '     It  may  be,  as  is  our  own 
belief,  that  there  is  much  in  one  part  of  their  history,  and  littfe 
in  another ;  'least  of  all  in  its  close,  more  in  the  middle  psit, 
most  of  all  in  its  early  beginnings.     But  whatever  he  the  %ne 
answer,  it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  one  who  wishes — whether 
fironv  the  divine  or  the  human,  irom  the  theologicid  or  the  his- 
torical point  of  view— 4o  form  a  complete  estimate  of  iiie  cha- 
racter of  the  most  remarkable  nation  which  has  appeared  .on  the 
earth.     If  the  grandeur  and  solitude  of  Sinai  was  a  fitting  pi»* 
peration  for  the  reception  of  the  Decalogue  and  for  the  second 
birth  of  an  infant  nation ;  if  Palestine,  by  its  central  situation, 
by  its  separation  from  the  great  -civiUzed  powers  of  the  Eastern 
world,  by  its  contrast  both  with  the  Desert  and  with  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Mesopotamian  empires,  and  *by  the  variety  of  its  4:liniale 
and  scenery,  presents  a  natural  home  for  the  chosen  people ;  if 
the  poverty  of  its  local  features  deprives  it  of  some  of  die  maio 
accessories  of  local  religions,   and  -thus  renders  it  an  obnaoi 
cradle  of  a  faith  that  was  intended  to  be  universal ;  its  geo- 
graphy is  not  without  interest  in  this  its  most  general  aspect, 
both  for  the  philosopher  and  theoldgian. 

II.  Next  to  the  importance  of  illustrating  the  general  chaiooter 
of  a  nation  from  its  geographical  sitnation  is  the  impoi  lance  #f 

ascertaining 


aaoestaining  htm  far  its  leadixig  ideas,  its  poetiy,  Its  philosopb  j« 
Its  forms  of  wvmfaip,  have  heen  affected  by  it     In  Greece  this 
bas  been  eminent] j  -the  case.     Was  it  so  in  Palestine  ?    It  is  not 
enough  to  answer  thaft  iSie  religion  of  the  Jewish  people  came 
direct  fvom  Ood,  and  that  the  poetiy  of  iftie  Jewish  prophets 
aoad  jMalmists  was  the  innnediate  inspiration  of  God^s  Spirit 
In  the  hig^hest  sense,  indeed,  of  the  words  this  is  most  trae.     Bctt 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  as  erery  one  acflmowledges  that  this 
region  and  this  inspiration  came  through  a  fanman  medinm  to 
men  living  in  those  partictflar  ^  times '  of  civilization,  and  in  those 
paoticalar  *  bounds  of  habitation,*  which  God  had  ^  before  ap- 
pomted '  and  '  determined '  for  them,  we  cannot  safely  dispense 
with  'this  or  with  any  other  means  of  knowing  by  what  local  in- 
fiHenees  the  Divine  message  was  of  necessity  coloured  in  its 
entratiee  into  the  world.     Again,  as  there  are  some  who  would 
exaggerate  this  local  influence  to  the  highest,  tuad  others  who 
woidd  depreciate  it  to  the  lowest  degree  possible,  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  the  real  facts,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  may  de- 
termine our  judgment  in  aniving  at  the  proper  mean.     And 
lastly,  as  there  was  in  the  later  developments  of  the  history  of 
Palestine,  in  the  ralbbinical  times  of  the  Jewish  history,  in  the 
monastic  and  crusading  times  of  the  Christian  history,  an  abun- 
dant literature  and  mythology  of  purely  human  growth,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  at  least  a  secondary  interest  to  know  how  far 
1^  traditions  and  the  institutions  of  those  times  have  been  fos- 
tered by,  or  have  grown  up  independently  of,  local  and  geogra- 
phical considerations. 

III.  In  the  two  points  ^e  have  just  noticed  the  connexion 
between  history  and  geography,  if  Teal,  is  essential.  But  this 
connexion  must  «lways  be  more  or  less  matter  of  opinion,  and, 
far  that  very  reason,  is  rmore  open  to  fanciful  speculation  on  the 
one  side,  and  entire  rejection  on  the  other.  There  is  however -a 
OHmexion  less  important  but  erf  more  general  interest,  because 
more  generally  accessible  and  appreciable,  that,  namely,  which, 
without  actually  causing  or  influencing,  explains  the  events  that 
have  occurred  in  any  particular  locality.  The  most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  concatenation  between  place  and  event  is  thsft 
between  a  battle  and  a  battle-field,  a  campaign  and  the  seat  of  wax. 
No  one  can  thoroughly  understand  the  one  without  having  seen 
sr  investigated  the  other.  In  some  respects  this  mutual  relation 
of  action  and  locality  is  less  remarkable  in  the  simple  warfare  of 
sncient  times  than  in  the  complicated  tactics  of  modem  times.  A 
single  combat,  or  a  succession  of  single  combats,  such  as  the  Ho- 
meric battles,  may  'be  fought  indiflerently  on  any  ground ;  whereas 
in  later  strategics  axise  orji  depsession-^f  ground,  however  slight, 
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in  the  theatre  of  war,  may  decide  the  fate  of  empires.     Bat,  chi 
the  other  hand,  the  course  of  armies,  the  use  of  cavalry  and  cha* 
riots,  or  of  infantry,  the  sudden  panics  and  successes  of  battle,  are 
more  easily  affected  by  the  natural  features  of  a  country  in  simpler 
than  in  later  ages,  and  accordingly  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
Joshua  and  the  numerous  battles  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  mnst 
be  as  indisputably  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  localities  as  the 
fights  of  Marathon  or  Thrasymenus.     So  again  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  the  selection  of  the  various  capitals,  must 
either  receive  considerable  light  from  a  consideration  of  their  geo- 
graphical circumstances,  or,  if  not,  a  further  question  must  arise 
why  in  each  case  such  exceptions  should  occur  to  what  is  else  die 
well-known  and  general  rule  which  determines  such  events.     It 
is  to  the  middle  history  of  Palestine  and  of  Israel,  the  times  of 
the  monarchy,  where  historical  incidents  of  this  kind  are  related 
in  such  detail  as  to  present  us  with  their  various  adjuncts,  that 
this  interest  especially  applies.     But  perhaps  there  is  no  incident 
of  any  magnitude,  either  of  the  New  or  Old  Testament,  to  which 
it  is  not  more  or  less  applicable.    Even  in  those  periods  and  those 
events  which  are   least   associated  with  any  special  localities, 
namely,  the  ministrations  and  journeys  described  in  the  Gospels 
and  in  the  Acts,  it  is  at  least  important  to  know  the  course  of  tLe 
ancient  roads,  the  situation  of  the  towns  and  villages,  which  must 
have  determined  the  movements  there  described  in  one  direction 
or  another.     Mr.  Howson's  labours  in  this  respect  are  amongst 
the  most  important  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
subject. 

IV.  Those  who  visit  or  who  describe  the  scenes  of  sacred  his- 
tory expressly  for  the  sake  of  finding  confirmations  of  Scripture, 
are  often  tempted  to  mislead  themselves  and  others  by  involun- 
tary exaggeration  or  invention.  But  this  danger  ought  not  to 
prevent  us  from  thankfully  welcoming  any  such  evidences  as  can 
truly  be  found  to  the  reality  and  faithfulness  of  the  sacred 
records.  One  such  aid  is  sometimes  sought  in  the  supposed  ful- 
filment of  the  ancient  prophecies  by  the  appearance  which  some 
of  the  sites  of  Syrian  or  Arabian  cities  present  to  the  modem 
traveller.  We  need  not  go  over  again  *  the  reasons  which  make 
us  regard  many  of  these  attempts  as  fraught  with  mischief  to  the 
cause  they  intend  to  uphold.  Rather  <we  may  hail  the  present 
aspect  of  these  sites  as  proofs  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  not 
so  to  be  bound  down.  The  continuous  existence  of  Damascus 
and  Sidon,  the  ruins  of  the  revived  cities  of  Ascalon,  Petra,  and 
Tyre,  after  the  extinction  of  the  empires  or  the  races  which  the; 

*  See  Quart  Rev.,  toL  Iziz.  p.  18S. 
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represented,  are  stimdihg  monmnents  of  the  important 
the   warnings  delivered  bj  *  hoi j  men  of  old    were  a 


truth  that 
aimed  not 
against  stocks  and  stones,  but  then,  as  always,  against  living  souls 
and   sins,  whether  of 'men  or  of  nations.     But  there  is  a  furthor 
and  more  satisfactory  ^  evidence '  to  be  derived  from  a  view  of 
the   sacred  localities,  which  has  perhaps  hardly  been  regarded 
sufficiendy  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject     Facts, 
it    is    said,   are   stubborn,  and  geographical    facts   happily  the 
most  stubborn  of  all.     We  cannot  wrest  them  to  meet  our  views  ; 
but    neither    can   we  refuse   the   conclusions   they  force  upon 
OS.     We  would  not  strain  the  argument  beyond  what  it  is  worth. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  constant  agreement 
between  the  recorded  history  and  the  natural  geography  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament     To  find  a  marked  correspondence 
between  the  scenes  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains  and  the  events  of 
the  Israelite  wanderings  is  not  much  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly 
something  towards  a  proof  of  the  great  truth  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive.    To  meet  in  the  Gospels  allusions  so  transient  and  yet  so 
precise  to  the  localities  of  Palestine,  inevitably  suggests  the  con- 
clusion of  their  early  origin,  while  Palestine  was  still  familiar 
and  accessible,  ^^hile  the  events  themselves  were  still  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers.     The  complete  and  detailed  harmony 
between  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  David  and  the  hills  and 
vales  of  Judsa,  or  between  the  voyages  of  St  Paul  and  the 
known  facts  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  indi- 
cations, slight  it  is  true,  yet  still  important,  that  we  are  dealing 
not  with  shadows,  but  with  realities  of  flesh  and  blood.     Such 
coincidences  are  not  usually  found  in  fables,  least  of  all  in  fables 
of  Eastern  origin. 

V.  Lastly,  even  where  there  is  no  real  connexion,  either  by 
way  of  influence  or  explanation,  between  the  localities  and  the 
events,  there  still  remains  the  charm  of  more  vividly  realizing 
the  scene.  Even  when,  as  in  that  last  period  of  the  Sacred 
History,  local  associations  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ercised any  the  slightest  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  actors, 
or  over  the  course  of  the  events,  it  is  still  to  most  persons  an 
indescribable  pleasure  and  assistance  to  know  what  was  the 
outline  of  landscape,  what  the  colour  of  the  hills  and  fields,  what 
the  special  objects,  far  or  near,  that  met  the  eye  of  those  who 
took  part  in  those  momentous  acts.  And  this  is  a  pleasure  and 
an  instruction  which  of  course  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
events  in  question  occurred  not  within  perishable  or  perished 
buildings,  but  on  the  unchanging  scenes  of  nature  ;  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  Mount  Olivet,  and  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  rather 
than  in  the  house  of  Pilate,  or  the  inn  of  Bethlehem,  or  the 
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fjBodesL  ef  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre,  wtxe  Ae  lacaIiti<s8:iiovr  riiown  m 
auch  evcsr  so  genuine. 

This-  intereit  i»  one  wUck  pervades  evwy  stage  of  Ae  Sacred 
Hislcivy,  fiom  die  earliest  to  .the  latest,  tines^  tbe  latest  times 
perhaps  the  most,  becaoee  dien  it  ia  often  the^  oaiy  intereat,  last 
the  earliest  in  a  high  degree,  becaase  then  the  events  nuce  ire- 
qaently  occurred  in  this  conaezion  with  the  free  and  open  svtamrj 
of  the  country,  which  we  still  have  belbra  ua«  It  ia  also  an  bt- 
terest  which  exteeds  in  some  measnie  beyond  Ae  actual  localities 
of  events  to  those  which  are  merely  all^fed  to  be  aucii,  a  oo»- 
aideration  not  without  importance  in  a  country  where  so  much  is 
ahown  which  is  of  donbtlul,  or  more  &an  doubtful,  anthenticiiy, 
yet  the  objects  of  centuiies  of  veneiatioK.  Such  spets  have  beemae 
themeolvea  the  scenes  of  a  history,  thoagh  not  ef  that  hiataiy 
for  which  they  daini  attention  ;  and  to  see  and  understand  what 
it  waa  that  has  for  ages  delighted  the  eyea  and  mo^vvd'  the  sonla  of 
thouaands  of  mwifcind  ia  instructive,  though  in  a  diflBgrent  way 
from  which  those  who  selected  these  aitea  intended. 

In  one  reapeet  the  aight  and  deacriptian  of  Eastern  ooaBCries 
lenda  itself  more  than  that  of  any  other  countiy  to  tiiia  uae  of  hia- 
torical  geogmpby.  Doubtlesr  ^lere  are  many  alteratiDns,  aomecf 
ccmaiderable  importance,  in  the  regetation,  the  climate,  iins  gmentf 
aapect  of  these  coantriea,  since  the  days  of  the  OUL  aand  New 
Testament  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  one  of  the  great  chams 
dwelt  up<Hi  by  Eaatem  travelleia  that  tiie  frameworic  of  life,  of 
cuBtoms,  of  manners,  even  of  dreaa  and  speech,  ia  atill  aubstmli* 
ally  the  same  as  it  waa  centuriea  and  agea  ago.  Sometfaii^,  af 
courae,  in  representing  the  scenes  of  the  New  Testannent,  most 
be  sought  from  Roman  and  Grecian  usages  now  extinct,  bat  the 
Red<min  tents  are  still  the  faithful  repvoduction  of  the  outward 
life  of  the  patriarchs — the  vineyaida,  the  eom^fieUa,  the  houses, 
the  wells  of  Syria  atill  retain  the  outward  imagery  of  die  teaching 
of  Chriat  aad  the  Apoatles ;  and  it  is  for  thia  reason  dial  the 
mere  passiag  notices  of  OrientEd  eustoaaa  which  occur  in  oidi- 
nary  Uavels,  much  more  the  detailed  accounts  of  Lane  and  of 
Burckhardt,  contain  a  mine  of  Scriptural  illuakmtion  which  it  is 
wet  unworthy  auperatition  either  to  deapise  or  to  fear. 

It  ia  to  thia  kat  reank  of  sacred  geography,  diat  of  reprodndag 
the  scenes  rather  than  ef  explaining  or  illustrating  the  actual 
course  of  sacred  history,  that  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Howaon't 
work  ia  neceaaadly  ocmfiaed.  Of  all  the  great  characters  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  world  few  probably  have  been  sa 
little  affected  by  local  influencea  aa  that  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentilea.  StiU,  aa  we  have  obaerved,  there  ia  always  a 
pleaaure  in  the  aight  aad  deacriptioa  of  the  maaa  ootlinea  and 

coloun 


valours  wbiA  nwC  the  eye^  however  uBcanBciouAly,  o£  one  in 

^wboae  life  we  feel  an*  interest ;  and,  even*  if  no  actual  results  are 

parodueect  these  i%  as  oneof  the  pcofoundest  historical  students  *  ^ 

€»£  our  day  well  obeerves,  a  saitisfection  an<i  instruction  in  treading 

Xhie  soil  and  breathing'  the  atmosjAere  of  the  illustrious  dead,  u 

onlj  to  be  sore  that  we  have  left  no  stone  unturned,  no-step  uo- 

myproachedv- by  which  we  can  be  brought  mere  nearly  into  centaet 

'vritfti  what  is.  nevF  the  only  unchaoogeable  witDess.  of  the  events 

mrhxch  haTethenurives  passed'  away.     It  is  true  that  this  feeling 

£b  eoeily  carried  to  excess,  and  we  eaamot  but  think  that  in  many 

jjistnnces  Mr«  HowBon*s  illustrations  are  chargeable  with  the 

eneor  at  ovesshadowing,  not  elucidating,  a  nairative  whieh  for  the 

most  part  flies  mth  the  lightest  possible  touch  over   ground 

wrhioh  in  these  pages,  is  described  with  a  minuteness  appropriate 

only  to  histarifCfld  ereotB  drawn  on.  the  largest  scale. 

These  aie,  however,  scenes  m  the  Apostle's  life,  such  as  the 
addieaa  on  the  Areopagus,,  the  tumult  in  the  theadre  of  Ephesus, 
Ihe  resKue  en  the  staircase  of  the  Antonian  fortsese,  the  shipwreck 
St  Melita,  in  which  the  sscred  narrative  not  only  admits  but  in- 
TiteS'  every  ehicidatien  of  topographical  details.  This,  in  all 
tiume  eases^  Mr.  Howeon  has  amply  and  faithfully  furnished  ;f 
and  even  where  the  need  is  less  urgent,  mueh  will  be  forgiven, 
and-much  even  lequired,  by  the  intense  and  universal  interest 
which  attaches  to  eveiy  portion  of  such  a  life.  We  have  already 
intimated  that  the  chief  instruction  to  be  derived  from  this  work 
Kes  beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  our  essay  in  which  we  have 
chiefly  dwelt  on  the  cmtral  and  essential  scenes  of  sacred  history 
in  Syria  and  Arabia.  Something  indeed  of  an  enduring  conr 
nezioD  must  always-  exist  between  the  Apostle's  life  and  the  two 
greet  cities  of  Damascus  and  Antioch:(  which  witnessed,  its  two 
moat  critical  momenti.  The  night  journey,  too^  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antipatris  is  reproduced  by  Mr.  Howson  from  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Eli  Smith  with  a  vividness  as  new  and  inteiesting  as  it  is 
exact  and  certain.§  But  it  is  not  on  Palestine  but  on  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Meditoranean  Sea  that  the  geog^phical  labours 
of  St  Paul's  biographer  must  be  chiefly  expended.  We  gladly 
dose  our  rapid  sketch  by  turning  for  a  moment  to  those  regions 
— ^the  true  complement  of  the  wide  sphere  of  sacred  geography. 
There  is  hardly  a  headland,  or  bay,. or  island  in  the  long  coast 
ef  unrivalled  beauty  from  the  Bay  of  Issus  to  the  Triopian 

*  Palgrave'8  History  of  Normandy  and  England. 

t  Vol.  i.  pp.  402-406 ;  vol;  ii.  pp.  88,  S59-S«2,  347-351. 

I  VoL  i.  pp.  95-97,  131-137,  143.  The  traditional  site  of  the  conversion  at 
Damascus  (which  is  elaborately  discussed  by  Quaresmius)  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
few  points  of  the  kind  which  Bfr.  Howson  has  not  exhausted. 

§  Vol.  ii.  ^375-277. 
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.  Uus^navvs  i»We ,  oi^  ,iJv»A:  i%^%  I  ften4mu]ijl.i  '  And-  yr^^ '  vm 
,^p^'^:,,^^j^.  tt^  \Mh  tb^^t^lucj^i)^^  ^' jthoaeMinifssionarj'.^- 
.flfyjSi  first, ^f^ti^lf  Jiji^4n<7#^*::W0Ti4-S7ilist0t^^.tlief)e]JS»fi^^^ 

-j^j{ki&^i;^|: J  ,f  li(i^,  ,4^^|  M^, ,  |i(Ht^ Wf  iia$ ,  mit  « ticdassiitliy -  ^- 

f^l^  ^  ^e^.^^/i^T  ^  tl^P ;  pmTrM#?ft^  i  of  AiJd  ^Mifiory  r  tho  graipbic 
5fitPli^ft?»f  jm^  \  h^^r^  ^  ^<^  *  *hJ1'}\  i^'**^  pWej}|<  fffr  iliiB  ri^p  i^ais 

and  moonlight  under  which  |}Mi^yit^^rf?Ji>Ilf^ent9dvt*  tti^,'A|totlF* 
^J^fl^t,_p^^^^i,  ^  ^f^^v^c^.r^Siip-  gf#it|4^k  JorJi^Hlg  !^et^iote^A  us, 

^j^y^sj[)[gEffif?f^|  i?f  ry^<4ii|i?a},^^^ii^i?^j*fldi,Mi'li^iVjitb  Hill, 

Jio^f j}p£, .;  .^he  ,^?ty^  ff t  iCr^^!  iWh  mW.  1  tfl  lli^jteivarti  ^tli^^ciutJi-JwftSt 

^£]fjp})nl  fi  i(ivhI  Jill  iVA  OMiH  lirirnfiiKiU  •  ►(*i«  ^,^>(^t7lrlt  uu,  (W  .i^^B 
^^l^^b  J  ^  ;[p^y ,  nfoi;^  ^ .  iiM .  Pf>t « i  miaSft^iQ  1 1  mm^^^^  u .  t^t  j j  this,  riB^fl 

'  'Itljaj^ , X\^^  f  (^^iX^Pjge  lv(i  ,s Pi^etaQft i /d^isjtroya . itbat .  plontekiff J  ittlif ftm*^ 
,]^tli,j;Jie^Pll.^f,  ofpf|GJiaUy,|wi^li^ll€i&«ijoiBil  pflbt,  wliidiwas  unM*  | 
^^tlftf  JjKt  4'*^Flf *«?A/^J^  r^U  <wbrt  lived  ilii  1  tjite  i tlays  tofi ,  ^tAi^atlesi  iiml 

.pjf  tif^^Vr  o|r|i^ritfc!%^nsitLiiUi¥(  ipi€iUiiia«i  awl  /d^oai^tfoto*»i»    , 
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used  to  occupy  the  Sunday  evenings  of  our  own  and  our  fathers' 
childhood  in  Calmet's  ^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible/  or  Scheuchtzer's 
*'  Physique  Sacree.'     Can  any  one  doubt   for  one  moment  the 
nearer  approach,  so  far  as  local  knowledge  can  give  it,  to  the 
scenes  of  the  patriarchal  or  apostolical  history  which  is  made  by 
the  one  class  of  representations  than  by  the  other?     And  what  is 
thus  true  of  the  mere  outward  image  presented,  is  also  true  of 
the  spirit  in  which  that  image  is  approached.     To  speak  of  the  , 
older  travels,  and  of  some  modem  travels,  as  written  in  a  *  better^ 
and  *  more  religious '  frame  of  mind,  because  they  endeavour  to  be- 
lieve every  tradition,  or  to  seize  at  every  confirmation  of  scriptural 
events  or  prophecies  without  regard  to  evidence  and  reason,  is  a 
mere    abuse  of  language.     The   unhesitating  reception   which 
was  natural  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  has  become  impossible, 
and,  if  impossible,  unlawful  and  irreligious.     The  discrimination 
of  the  actual  from  the  imaginary  scenes  of  sacred  events,  which 
is  practicable  now,  has  for  that  very  reason  become  a  duty  and  a 
privilege,  and  its  reward  is  to  be  found  in  the  truth,  the  vivid- 
ness, the  accuracy  of  representation  and  of  realization,  and  the 
incidental  proofs  of  genuineness  thus  conveyed,  which  to  our 
predecessors  were  almost  unknown. 

Another  remark  of  a  different  kind  occurs  on  closing  these 
volumes.     If  they  are  constructed  on  too  elaborate  a  scale,  they 
have   at  least  this  advantage,  that  they  exhaust  their  subject* 
The  existing  geographical  resources  for  St.  Paul's  life  have  been 
ransacked  to  the  utmost,  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  further 
materials  will  be  added  by  lapse  of  years.     But  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  special  field  of  sacred  geography,  of  which,  as  we 
said  at  first,  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  are  but  the 
outskirts.     The  central  region  and  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  have 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  explored;  but  in  the  desert  of  Sinai 
hardly  any  travellers  since  Burckhardt  have  left  the  beaten  track — 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  is  known  only  through   a  few 
hasty  incursions — the  southern  frontier  of  Judaea,  including  some 
of  the  earliest  patriarchal  scenes,  has  been  investigated  by  but  one 
single  traveller — the  key  to  the  main  topographical  problems  of 
Jerusalem  lies  buried  under  the  unexcavated  accumulations  of 
many   centuries  —  the    mysterious   rock,    which    rises    in    the 
centre  of  Mount  Moriah,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained 
— ^the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  connexion  with  the  catas- 
trophe  of  the   cities   is    still  an   open  question.     The  roll  of 
Oriental    discovery  is   not  yet   closed — there  is  still   room    for 
the   enei^  of  another  Burckhardt,  for  the  science  of  another 
Niebuhr,  for  the  learning  of  another  Robinson.     And  if,  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  time,  the  zeal  of  the  crusader  and 
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isD^w  frcwn  jtl^i  raporc^.  of  thp  jio^t,  s^&  iNf^  »»yrtheTefore  hoje 
ibiltbp.*fiittt^(%t,j)i^re  is;,|ft,sphp^p  pf  dufjmiof  ifi&u^aace 
wiu5h.tb93e,reg^^pj^lljl  pf^^ptr-rtte  ppRWtinutj  nf  l^mdi|i|r 
beb^nd  ji^^h  aq.ai^^^.  ^f  t^iq.  ,i;^iip9  pf  q^xi^v^e  «<id  vigour  •with 
'qarl,mi|^|ENSf,  ,p\iTff^^s^^,ji:|»tif^<rey.9r#nq<^,  as  i^wep,  tbe^vacan^  foind 
of  the  Syrian  peasant  and  of  the  Arab  chief  will  Ig(%  retain  as 
^ ^i)(^8«,pf |^p.^gli|bipan,^,^  C*Fil«W-    ; .        ...    ■  Jf 

^1(1  •  III   li  >fr  Liin-.f    M/;  >  Mitiil*   /  •'  .Ml  <  t    ul^    <«»    -•».  Vi  -  .:  n  ■  .  • 

•.Mixiift    fi»   tirrijr     nil  hnF"iiFHi'>iMj'i"iini    \n    pTT^r*     -lu'dii' 
•  I  -M'li  r       !)•>!  irKiii.  ')')i^^'»l>  •  M  111  '»ir    n    !    M  if»l»  luu    n*  c-  '  '    ^  •••; 

.n(»iHdiiigF)'Ribbardr)Iiottl^BboIUQiL>^  Edited. ibj^'  bis  fioi^«Htflr7 
•f\7;^^Mtfey^;ttifpM^  16M'  »6mii^s 

■  M)J(iteav  V^^'^^'y^^^'i*— ^^^      sititte''tigtit;^io8*e;^ff -ia^ 

•ie&tBa'^yteU''  'fitft,  ^ttH  tTie'.'otlifer'baha,  'i?e  ^tbJnk  'our  stiadte 

hkVfeVi^l^itt'lrtah'ii^/oti^^  TJitttJrititifiari  St'k  discussion,  bnte 

'T3'eg?ifri,"Aiid  MS;!^  ik  hot  tlt6^edi%  destitntri  6f  bistdtfcal  ini^iirt. 

5tldeeai^a^\^^giW:*(/x  ftiitbWti^l'trtiib'  teitrfers  it'tibt  d  choicfe  I4it 


brabttil^fe"  oT\TiMidhm  in"  Uijk^A  .tl^'  i^dfl^  '  tWuch'lnfibk 
'atid^sbbWd  Tb^;^W^n  to  ui' \iri" their  tJ6ibt)le«6'  ^Itftel^  Welbb 
Ver3^^ WtlI''tiW^t^t^d  the  eiti^fei^d'tductaric^.  tbdt* Wf-'  jtidic|dl» 
'Tri^n'd'ifiigtit  WdS^fe  "hdd  to  ]^ufcKsh  'Mriot^'s  M^nWiis  in  ASr 
'^rfeiek' sbapi?;  tti-^tbdie  of  ioi^d'ttAllahd  in^dW/sbape,  hiHim 
*<tahhot"%A^iilfe'tttif)-''dredifc&We  t^d^Ort  why  wbiateVfer  was  to  le 
'];y'aMiijbVia'kt-dll*'4htn!iW  ^ot'haTfe'bfe^  publfabid  all' together.  Jt 
Is'iti^ttge"  ttfeif't^d  noble  '  Lttrds  '  libould  h&ve  simultanoctailj 

•i- — lU ii:.  I  t   i.i  ;/    ,<i..'.]    .i'. -  ■«•     ■«[■  ■-  *:    '  - L S -     '  -  -     '"-       -'  * 

*  849  fnM9i<%ttbe^9«M^&sdeteQtQ4dn»oavIl«TIber>artiGi^^  disstuniMi 

':vithJUirdiBatkar«t  in  the  Howe  Qf  Lord^  (.Q..  K.  t,  iJ^xxTJii.  p.  dSO)-^/^. 
Windbiy  V  o^taiou  df  Burke's  <  lieiiections^  (v.  xei.  p.  227>-<A)f  the  plcMfe 
ifith  whUhfl^'  Pittl  Mri.«toke{  '4bdM:H-Wi»dl^'M#iUi^ murder  of  >lAs 
XVI.  (p.  224}-M)f  the  forged  note  imputed  to  Lord  Hervey  (p.  237>—of  Bishop 
Stoek  (p.  253Mi«f  «kefldc(Meiii»ttO>of'(^i^ly^nd'Foa1kM  <pjl52)--<>f  Mr.  Pitt's 
insolence  to  iLord  WjG<Mnbe  (p.  258)-rof  the  imputation  against  Walter/ Scott 
<p.iia2X»(fIor4^1<tfat80eB^tS)LDrd  KoUwd<fa&0adtiineM,««t«i/Mti^thiii  hi^^OVD 
.pcrsoaftl,Qbj5pi;v^9ftfind.|mp[^l^ge>f5^umi>iesjwWch.«r?P^  by  the  eriteee 
of  dates  and 'other  incontestable  civcttmstances  <V)  be  ntmmripht  miutattmnHi. 
Undet  '^Ittit  'tfMi^bii'  his'  1bt^dih?p  doiild  hiv^  permitted '  him^f  to  Jiia^?cieh 
.assetttonS))  >  his<  leditov^ .  aftfiiii  i  two  yeaats'  >  Wbute  for  'iu^nliy,'  4oas  aot  atf#apC  lo 
.^PWnKWf;^Mf«9;Mn<«JlofflWTt9.fWWntfltfiJ.  van  '  ri.  ii  <  .. '/  nu-x 
^*..\^^  ^  J  ii  assumed 


•  df  editor^.  Lbrd  JtAuHusiJ^n,  ilsSvb'hiii^httd  too  ittoch'becSa- 
sion  to  coAiplalh,  'hdi  dbtie^-iihjfise  'tfefeti  ^l«!Abiri^?^bilt  L\t>td 
Hdlfana  bki  dbm.hothing-'sit^iiNj  he^6ii9''ptiXthie;'lfiiM*ihe  hiiiifls 
of-th^  l>fiift^  nMrtitt<frijltk*#Mch  if^e'Vtoi!*Wt%ttt  tfclhfk^that-iif 
lie  b^ev^n  read 'th^ii^--^ti«niuJ(t%iVt^il^to'e<^  d6  Httle  dr^dit 
to  Ws-fattter.    '■'   ''     "'•    '     ••''■'   I-  .-.«(•  .(I.e.  .<!  ■•<•.,-    ♦      tv 

We  are  ready, 'lf6wM^«r(  tb  «ldmif^fbht^Mne'bf  HfartoMire  dlf^ 
sire  cbaracteristios  of  the  former  volumes  are  mitigated  in  thui, 
ihoagh  the  innate  Labita  of  inaeenracy  and  the  spirit  of  miaro* 
presentation  and  detraction  are  in  no  degree  amended.  There  Jt 
(iiorlbitigVto.Mbe.«om}ilii^Btl  af^^SM  ikk4  iteore^'oC^^decfaUcji^nlbe 
nddbbur«<ff  Jttbobfaiism'^isl  sodattWhaHtisiibdW^tatidiiil^entfailtone 
of  perMnlil  imimMltjr<'4{eemb  IW  ao^iMnMiftUak"' irUer«yo4a^n  is 

^en'the  ^fp  T^fiw^pl^nis,  esirfier  ^  ]^j/<?imer  volifro?«. 


^en'the  i^ffsp  T^fiw^pl^his,  esir^^^  j^^/^imer  volifro?«. 

This  association  does  not  seeipii  ItQ  )bQ.,ve  qi^^^  ff^fiTUim^  bi^  p^fispmil 
*«l%, M^iI^^W  fffiv,  qp\lea|mp^^.  J^uVit  ii^W^^^P^X  .Tpstij^ink 
'^^uP^^wd  1^^  )9W»JT«s^i    ]W|;cp|irf^dn^.. longer.  ;M. 

proa^li  Wmdha^Dat  |fo;r  ,  tui ,  .cofMi wn ,  yv)^ ,  VWHY^le^  ^  i^r ;  Gjeh- 
viU^.  Tijit|ij.,h^  ,^nti;0a|}i9^n  .pp)ipjv;ppr,^3c)iff^^  i^is 

subs^rnejffr^,  tp».' t^e  (^pn^^^  i^'hi^p  Jbalpyqn .^f  pf  opia^.wqre 
how€}ver  o^^  sb^ft , ijuf a|tiapg(  piMJi.^  P^^At.ppitiqp  of  .the  volu|ne.is 
occume^  with  Tegretsl  oi^  \a^  oym,^xi  wH  b^Ume, against  alroojit 
feverjrbbdyel^e,  .mends  and  jfJQe?,  for  tl^  jwui^managprnents  whi^h 
deprive  J  hijpa  oJf  a  loo^gcr  enjoyj^^t'pf  .thf;  ^mqllient  influence 
of  Downing  Street.  The  consequence  is,  that,  whereas  in  the 
former  volames  the  Tcwies  engrossed  «ill  his  anger,  in  this  his 
WWgfiriends  cotne  in  for  i  cbili^ideraliU  sbarri  of  his  ill  huino^r. 
But,  notwi^tanding  this  partial  diversion  of  bis.  wvatb, 

^  Qis  great  rfvengehas>s{oiimch  for.  tii«ia  all,'  t> 

and  hia  vexaiiontwUb  bis.ossoetAtei  andicoUeagves  'by  (no  means 
stifles  the  inveterate  'bias  of  bis  %)Md'  to  'ntis^present"  MA 
depreciate — whenever  he  can  find  or  ip^Q  an  opportunity — b^ 
did  politieal  advenafies.  rlndfeedythe  onlytfeatofe  of  the>volttme 
from  whidh  -vytbing  like  «imttsdm«nt  is  "to  ^be  derive  ^is  *the 

2  c  2  petty 


^^"•i' 


WaVt^kvcrsf  Ills  .i^ui 


assure  'us  ,'A'at 


;iii.inr 


^M' 


a  *  diuolvinq  view,'  into  somethinir  of  a  very  cont         "" 


•mab^ 


^Mo! 


%  *M«mmlfe^l^te'^tf'iH8feiiJ%4tr<^^ 

that  they  will  seem  weaker  or  stronger  rtjjp^n^^&^fon^j 
the  different 


itions  of  even  canduf^i^ 


Hi 


lidd^ikt^iiaiiiatix^i^qqb'ibiilklwbiok  koittisil^&kft^fiid^ecftiiile 
^iil  «]Mioi»le'iT|iiwtrt:i()ncfin^  Idiatrciw  -m^aamioiJt^jiB  Of^bnaoit 

that  lfe^^o^Vfetiki^dn^6p^iil(5iil^f[fitJHiM8^«g^^ 

acidities,  of  6rmi?n  ^tf^ar  into  vinegar.        ^ol  ,Jn3ioRib  ^tsy  mw 
/jonfiofoii0Ovi«/fiM|!)0odUos6(Bfaibitd^^  9t>i&ige,lnii»ft)t- 

<ImMi4lWilJtif&f«M€R^qr«l6<th»^«imfiii(i»ff<^^  cynkn- 

would  afford  a  kind  of  chronology  of  aii)i^dtlw^'o]Na[^i0bB$^ibKki 
bflA  guarantee 


^^W^f**'?^/W^7W1i  4W*"fi  )^",  "■  "^  t;H'  Miicprc.  Iinprpssiops  of 
■xtraneous  considerations.    Jtwunltl  bi;,  ii(>  jlui]l|(t^  a  grea^,6^jfc- 


iSSiiW^PfflSHW  Jl¥Pfto9A 


sftBfi? 


Ir. 


Bffi^  MJff  iwste 


fP.Wf,*9 


►W-WSHtii^ 


Jn-jTinili  -lib 

em: 


»i  #"pW\4i^''j9Sji??JwL^Tff*f '■sT^'^i^'f",^;  vtm  "t;.r?fiiffi;ijt 

nor, in  liis  proiession,  lor  inik^vibif  iiite""riTV  nnd  ston^Titss  <>T  cfvfl- 


}JtQrn^^  aa«iUduoiiiBant' AT  «obteik  siiiini)w^j)!)fln^eetMjkW{»  ha\ge 

of DffiHn€« ofcpa^e^^  WtpHff!»^r^JfSfiR)f i^^/^^btfniT^Mf >#»  <^  Uuh 
^Sorbi  we  hMre8lh©JU«:^rt9!Pt#«*tiw^VfpoiWaHiof  ifc«^irf,Efe^ 

wa»  very  different,  for        .•an\'>vui  v)\)U  -^ovui  sviJo\v\  lo  ,8')itif)i>/i 
-fcfierfaady'i^rfeict;^ /tMldbullk»a*inigig^ 

adversary  and  nis  audience.  .     .^  .     .IT 

public  delivery,  and  even  his  conduct,  were  all  ot  a  piece  with  h 

•"fill  MkijidMhdmsSiVi  hm^i6TW^mV'^sJi^fmsh>o€'1A^^ 

re^ hSmitneiif  kf'hii  aitainments^  the  timidity  cu  well  as  obscurity  of 
ilhis.MUkmundhfpj  gnd  iAt)i^epmaBDy^euHmiffrotg  IqfiiitB'JtgjibsiiiDn 
£^mLpmaqikfb!''9^^qgfit6fi^s  to  yiijIono'uf>  lo  bniA  m  biofixj  bfuow 
oolnemw^  And 


And  mucli  mbre,  in  a  still  T*'iyi*ie  stj'le,  bhafrging'hi3jf>TiVate'aii|| 
even  his  domestic '  lift;' with  most  odioiiS  imrjmtations^  id  Whidtj 
knu wing  son^e  ati d  1m*1  ievin^  all  to  b e  cii lu in nlous ,  hjv^  re frai n 
from'  giving  cutrcnciy:  ' '  lliiiidl'HbHjtnd  ^ndea'vtsuTS  to  enliven  hi*     - 
librf  by  qtibtirigii  plk^attfeH^  6f  Mn  Fm!n.  ««*  Tlu^ltiwitw^iahv 

^  kh  Fox  ^id  cince,  Vitli  equal  MiiipH^  aind'  'drfellfei^',  ^*I- ,*«^W  ^ 
no  mirt  waa  fev^t-^sc^-WW  aia'Tlnitl6\v  lauksj  for  that  U  impOiisihieJ^  * 

Mr.  Foi  ^(iWia^^libt  ^Mv&tAh^^4t%\^ik^  being  raly  r 

matta*  tif  ^pptkii^jt.  ■  'fbty  version  we*  rettnemKed  Do  haTe  heawirj^' 
of  th^  ^bke^  \w^  niteh  tleiit^tj^^'  I^wm^i^  ti/eeiher  miy  man/tmi  eiwf*  *    ( 

If  any  reatkr  shoulfi  inquire  why  Lord  Holland  ^ould  thus; 
have  vilipentl^di  ItJAid' '^b«irk)wtj^^  it  isi  oml^unecessafy  to  iiieniind 
them  of  an  important  fact  which  wc  noticed  "k>'laJtyry  iis  our 
las  t3  Mdrehi  'Nwmfcloi'J  *  that  iZJ^i^!  <  ^ts^Mw's^  livas  the  ipowor^ul  hmtii 
whisdnj  in  Conjunolikm ' with;  ^Ldird'  ^BickinghaniVi  dtew  u^  ^and ,  pmr  aid 
senlied!  to'' Gecrgroi -I31J  itho'  ^celbbmicd'  wieiiiofaiiduiiii  6i  tM  ■  LitiHif 
of  Doccmh(jf^''Sl'TiSB,c^irhidiikntttked  .bn*the  headiJbo  ptofli^^ — 
coali^on  -  oi  Fo^  ahid  >  l^Jnrth^  and  ©ponei  i  tc>  M  Vj  Fitt  f  ft  Imt  ioQgt>i!  j 
cou&s«iofsu€CGf&aMdrfupfenrii^ityia!mtk*jwbioh  Mai:£!ds  aCrui^led  to 
in  TfMit '  ftiiL  ■  ^h&- '  d&dih  s  oCl  km  f^emt?  i  antegonistt :  aUowed  iikii  t©ilj>j 
rea^{)iU9fipfn 'tbd-tpo^ti^ai  &£iiiL  w^iaiii>  lieii];iakl.4dlda//thp»e'MiflK  •»! 
twenty- yBffli:a<lie£oTajvi:iw)7l/.->  ot  Janndr.  ati]  un  fjuiui£>"3lo.u  c'ihi^I  »  ^ 

(3^fi  I  tjiwd  ^hkmcUotA  Rabsl^n  /  Ldixl :  Hblland :  bad .  m  Uia- •  &»t  t  >  i 
volfane  »pflfewsiiiliiQ-skiy  tktttihcBe  waslittlfiiTol^  mJ 

liJ^ttI»pifoIlSBd|kin4iEyey'btttfhisrnHlipitel^  .nn.t  ni]  ln.^i   ni  jnd! 

even  in  his  dechue  roii}hthetiiilark<i»'i^£  em  .aeoompli^btfA  oraHoho  t  jBe^id 
flhoij^  10  pprspi^iifljif 9 ,  fl.r^ajjgeip,en  t ,  ijujid,  ^  i^a^^tly e,  ^rtf t  d  f tatein  en  t  Bjod  ^ 
poitt^d ,  i^ vecti v e .,  j  |  , , , ,    ]H e   w ^j ,  foj wey e^^   a^^c {km iit e    in  p n va te^ ^  ^  ^ 
lib^l;^  tp J 1  li s  lan^ j  1  y , ,  an^  ^^^ ^^^J^y  t^'  '^ ^ ,  ^ epe ii deiits.     I f  1  lis  i>i i coi i rn g-e- 
metit|^^Jit!£jra(iure  nadf  heeii  OQniined  to  bi^  zofil  iri  ppcnnn^  a  pt'ii^iuu 
for  jii^^^^P^^'*'^'^^^''  ^^*^  woijild  Imvu  deaierved  well  qf  t^very  lov^ertif  EiiglLsii 
gen}^f;^^mt  he  seeuii^.  bdJlb  from  ta^te  and  sj^i^emj  to  liav.e  cultivated 
thfii  eopi  tity  ai;t|  p  rj^mQttjd  %h^ ,  =^,^a4i  <a^  o  f  niiju  g  f  le ttenj/— p,  1 4« , 

Biits,  ;*s^  ^oMTr^iv  after  eoiife^ Ing  that v '  i^^'hrnw  him^v^n  ^^^jt 

^^Hlfe '  '^ctiarantfe^^^  Kr '  ^erfiiig^  ^lafeillli^-  *  ^a*  Jife?^^  ^^^V^^fer^  piibi£6  ^v^ 
virtftte;>rt?I^/^^  m) '  Hfei  WflA  u  liidii  of  (Utk  poUihal  pHnciple^  and j  ia«f - " 
far  a]^'  !P  <^dM  'p*#<*ei V^,'  'of  sfmitot^Mderatandikff:  -  L'  ^  i '  ." '  Id  i^igown  ofi^  »^ 
tho)i^lT^tV«^de^th''M''to6wMgfc;  atid  in  icf*rtreottieg»t^f  ijwdgmenn  hfiod 

be<MW^  antadiwitfc  *tt  littl**'^^P^liK?ttoA'  feir'  aiify  par^  or  priiicipU*'— . 


Ix>i|^«<^!M'4  ViUi^^^t^^^  ]     389'  - 

warpjiiord  HojBfliod  A  j^dg?Mllt^kg»ai©»t ,  flw  igreol-  [axp^j^^fl  tp.  whom 
iej|tfidbute«y;«Q^^UtUfttpi?^<UteQtioq.:ta,4J«y,|^  -TM  very 

wfa^ijiyj'i]«t.itb0|sw]ie. thrill  \k^  wflv^Pf^I/fiis.pbs^ter  of 
Thuriow.     Lord  Rosslyn,  then  Lo4xilt]I^ug)d^((^[K>ugh^;(va£^:a£^r, 

leadui:^ithe\gi?ea|;  9«ce9(?iQnj(rf,.thefl»o4?tate  WHg^Jrxm  Mr.  £^0^ 
in  1793.     Inde  tree! 
Sbctcwa  y^gfm  ^  .affoot^  xSk^iratjiop;!  land.  f^^l  o^^Iqi^ac^.  are  < . 

which  seems  not  to  have  required  Lord  H^)w4!^\'Pf^^huLQioj^. 

WnMhJ8raikloilf+^  l>iliii!«il  I    Ihm.I    /«'//  ■nijipm    \Ainu\?    t-Aww       riM    il 

biiirif^VheneawkBOighMy  my  lord^o^nwlVoteAUB  i|frd)f^r;iii  /    >;.  i' 
iDii    ^TOitteiljLitSifliia/Mijtui   •,;/    if»iii//    r)i;l    trij;n(K|fiii    it     «■.'   .i.'; 

iil<>-th^f|uuiioqlari9  e£/Lb]Ml\N«l^]iiV.Ufet;atediGl]kw«Qfevfn 
liisiHBfilBian^hiiS'fkiJibSAHlhaitfk^  IsJsti:  '- 

too;6^1^e3lhiUteafta4he)nRrofld^addJ  £x)ixiltH<iII^^        kioOiinig  r . 
-^^-fltei^tUfil^  n0ihln9*^toJiaddJ*-iB«lnitrhiiti<bssiIsdrtl£^  ^ 

thought  9mirthiS>rsUridli]§(>->(W)cy[»  fliis  or#B >  jiaihdoTMiiat  tatimnti^*  • 
of  NHson^  ehwaofar  .knd//t]Ml>anfotuidBdqinsiM^^ 
otiuBt  ]^ifeobs^/9vU€b<he>qontidv«»ias^aiiii^kJ»aitt^  . 

to.  dbMdntei^vll■tlL^iIN^^isbn/8i  nksBAjt  iiisi^praoeflaqiaiib)  )fippiat:|c(.: 
^Melfion's  professional  merits  almost  to  extravaganfi9i'jfi>e*Abe^  siJiO)  // 
^  Wftosin^  did^BB^uikittidtl  abd\hyeni^didlka)fi^hMablUe  fanpiuteid 
to  ^biidtfggdMUaiidohiiiJitiblinisteis'idgaii^  'WMli<-. 

tilAn, .  by  a  sudden  t urn,  his>  LbMaHipf a^  wdltikiiumfa jnngfi«(%  fi)itb  A :  • 
theiifBr^JaslMaftair^Jrlxnaunriiitkte  aI;  NApl^  ii)iAijims/bunnt<^4flgfr%AQ).< 
]ustJLkrQ.initoi<^  iM-iifa^nneaty  (we^^  -iii  i.i  h..- 

^TTimu^libut   the  I^i^l  eWHitful  mihutei  bf  hife  ilft,''W^Si5Si^  UM''- 


oj  a "  commun^^   '>' ' .  "J  ^  gtfea^ir«^sk  tf^i^  ^^"^^o  ^^"^ J'  gainsay  th^ ' ' 

no  slight  proof  thai  a  warm  imatjij^Umu  uam^i^HeoGSsbfj^itiffvedietUu' 
in-  ^\icvmqj6ffitibn  vfn  h^^m  fliott-.n^  mundutider^in tiding. I     Ndj^nn 
wa»t.idi«ed'^>a^Vp«*^t\vft9ato4iuvAv\.  K*  nHiPj^ow^agR  th^,  ^il^itv^^vCOfl^'. 

boiitoriiig»fO|il»ii(|p'»BtitMHivwaWQ4  him  j*Jlth^r/«?^n^PtHof,Ma#g€ff|.tp,.,. 
apj^ii AU>tkteV\luiowifi^  japdt/iiKerc^ 

QOQipasatiYely  greater;  and  that  cireumstance:  procured  for.  hiqm%>p,^,. 
Mi\)^L  such 


m  ^i^l^fiiS^^itiS^nfiidm 


or  conduct  d^ewlj^e^  a^d^pich^  in  trutkj  nature  had  not  cottferred 


vp^^^AW/-^^^^^-^?  WlJf|Wps  no  ill  office  U 

wAtidift^t^iiYmiktimfiiBif^^  < 

'isf'thSitiinAs-iM^Xiitmea^Ui  Uss  stti^uror|Qe 

I  Wr  ^iiiilj'jffUi^i  WKiqua  I     .9/n  »«iiqiu8  oi  eB  ^Ilia  oa  bae  nkv  ivj 

»^\{f^mmtwAn9it^hy  maA  inbid§dwd>lanes\Btotak[%ii6«iS9 
i»f:lfl^tNfiIil(iikfliiili«^  i»n  wpMAdikti^lAiii^AfeJ 

M)Hieo«8df'i(WlB)ka)i^^1«iMiIii^&«Ay)^e«lfl^ 
«kdHe«»cwiifW%W)of  otl9»i4g^9n^f^iM  £8Hf  T 


believe,  wm  ^jpiu^BTlygiKfi^  ?tfl!lfl9loCBMjI»9  ffflKt*  »P«»ills| 

of  that,  as  it  naa  now  become,  remarkable  iMnYie4r)n«fiiM} 
iifiM  valuable 


J(sban%ffttdU)J^M^tar^rt'^4^^  <M 


-a^E 


imc^t  all  on  his  side,  and  aU  about  hinis<y£„9p4q^^-^^$i^ri4l{  st^f 
so  vain  and  so  silly  as  to  surprise  nxe.  I  suppose  something  that  I 
Ii4|)eil6dq«l  gftJn'lnriy«1iaW'mtt^TJM'^g«fes5W8P 

9fioifWlrid«iia/uMB^fdra0bchi^  dm*  ^dkpli«nt#a^fllt9#MM«HL 
^tfM!W$^«»4^ttib)flm{Mr  «)d  |miil8Kt2'iAliniiia£ii>iJi^^£MiS^t'ilt 

tt3^See4 

ed^vditafiii^fiittf  _^ ^.      • 

Uod  beKncf^n«t(iid(|ini4d^^4^%^]sig^^  ^^^R^^^t^n 
hMlp^«hMld(bawhadr«toifefQilllfii^t^$idl^  ^f  a<%RI  s^^rfm!^^ 
t%^^  tUlvlathQBflSe^eohkp  diad^xtdytt  k^ilj^olnatvrwo&glr  l^M 
8W^sS^Eti«fehe;fiMflf^Bflria,ywy  BotloMta^ady^ansfi 

Wi^n^tf^flMlPteSf  ©fll^flT^ftfml^W**?  to^^W^JflSiia^OxinrKA 

b«yA#a«  'teo^i*H#f¥|fe<i«'ftP'teAi'^^?tli^ 

iM^htf^i  W-grrfllii^  f%tel«a('    :-..!_.  V,  'IftgrHaVlfi^'^gfe^SSH! 

fibiliin  itsbeMl^Qi^rili^  Uteff  eiddi^iil>^BH;%f^j^iiMi%fi  WMF 
^rtoiiiimD^gMpidlfti  9ld£^ifirn9i  ^omoood  won  aim  ii  8fi  (}r,di  lo 
dldcuIsY  Mark 


30*01      L0r4iHAUi«id'4f\  Mm^rss  tf.^m .  UlUg  iPAtq^a  J 


^ 


stiii^c^y, . Qf  thi9,fiha^gl^^     jr^ie.'Cnov^iiimem,  dun? 
Nc^jH^ tiLn  triio^ac tiqns  ol  1 78li) .  ^golt  place ,  hpul  r . 
fou^iQ^iive  jf!ar&  hefqrq.  N^^^ofif  s  *ieath  J  -an/l  ?tlthongti  Mr*  Put  wf( 
agwm in.wffic^, whw.t^'i^  event  ItopH  pWcejapflivk^b^a  NeUdUiwrty 
^  hip  I  d)fiiig  uV^^*^fl*'''^^  X-ioll^atl,fa|5g]ets.p|-f  conoei^ls  that  Mr, 
Pitt » was  \\imm\(  nn  h^  ijc^hhed/b^ff nft,  Jlwd  JV^lsup  ^v  -  ' 
aii4,.tli^l  within^  a  fn^rtiiight  j,  and-'  ilV^tic^;efpi'^*^,Aav  C 
is  |«n  jbt^.  j:(3piKJa^hctl|  for,  ip^J^ctiii^ .  tW&ei  ■:  d>'iog  inji^MjatoB^ 

Lopcliliolland hjjnsQlC  ^ko.piauEieijpitMjtlie C^^hinetith^t ^tq^rjia 
Mtv^FpK:  a(^4  tojDd  Gremillei  d'kl  wU»t  w*«  quitet|ri^h*^i^^ 

hadihu . Uv^dsr iWt*ul*l- pfMjisijhliy, i^v^ , mt^fl  aa  Jiiis  s*iiace*su?i .J 
]P^t  th^<fi  W5^  IWtjihfir  per^n  wh<W».tf»«U.HQUn.niti  f  haled  l 
tha#H  JJlmrJpi*^  i»T,  iRq&^Ijp/  or,,  ^y^^i  PiJtftr-naftA.E»Uli. (for  tbet  «aflH|i 

fii^-Majesty^is  ij^^tro4w^4^^  h^mGm^ii^^  m^im^ll^cd^i 

'  was  never  a  Tavoimte  at  St.  James's.    His  aiuour  with  LadylHiijrftf 

perfidies  and  umrders  to  ivliick  it  leti  were  p<?i^^^rat^4/¥Vi^h^,? 
royalty,  tliey  epujd  not  wash  away  the  oriffinal^in  o£  iudecoiun 
eyfiiftiB'ifeMC— ^  ^>"^^^  '*^^  »^^  ^- 

thi3i  I f^e*^y  h^i^hf^j^t .  f^Bft^r<^  ^ >t\ait , ^^T ,  i IwgiJag:^  cap, ,  su.piUj ,  if) 

^w  'Op ^^ rancbf  i  of l  Lotfd  AVI Ibi9 ii'  at  •  C oioTt j cfniJd  ^ hau^  teld  'J 
su trh'  1  inl m edid. te  >  lDe}aitiaiii  <  toi  •  4 be  i  batti&.  1 6 f  i/lil ) d u Idv » Fas '  i fa>  jii 
su^^sti^iJ^  foT^ihe  battle  iwaftj if (Atgbtrcxi  tko  leti  o£  ii^^ii^'n| 
anAiittW-  Niflfium  flidiiiol  Iretuniit^^Englajiil.iCfilLitbo.iBfk'-: 

whibhj loleniaL  h&;hti4  sooeirtfed)  itlid  jbigtieBi  Ji3arkitrdi.teiftjsdjiaii 


a  l^v^se)  tb  IriMhanbfi  lfo¥tiiift|ie4i>dddrsX.^^«^^ 

either  tb«'  l2tii<]^d'9tliJ(!if  NbVetiibei^,  th^  khi^d^fidsEftWdbitiiy  f^««e^<  *) 

the  *  BOlhJi  t^«»rdty  iibt^jpi^«^bantbi<^k<tie'id»^^6'^iafibUkl^^  * 
with  '^v^l^b'iftJid'IV^i^tt  Ini^t^^  ^^^eUi'i 

rei^  ;a  ^bat  ^  V^f  ^Jiiioil^ ''thti«>' his<  i  M^st^' Wtf 'ttfe^ifii^^ 

appmtlati6ti;^<  a«>riit|iii^'(ip)^i^s'^r>iyi^  ^  fiSll3i«at/' 

ing'3rfeat'the  *:ifa^*»tffeeftte*  W  ^Wtf  atiVaiiK^^ftiildft  titaMVicWufCiw^ 
and''isofiaf6<^'ldiiae*'.^t^'>^it^di«ed>^  ii)^'ii#^'')^^  ^iW^^U^.  Sifl^'l 

obligmicHI/'  itttid^'tte^.'^df  >ijil  bMut^oi^diff  "if«|{^'v\h^  Wa^'^Att^l^^Ht 

not  ddkiihiiV''M^«ti^tf  "^ittAvbt'^ldutiftM^t 

thtft:'*€fe^«'illfi'-ililJbbJiWI^«^     «lM''%<lcX^>«C  ^Ho^bfeii]^  ii3^ 
ap^ft^¥^d.>3ie'i^b&y^^ttV^'tralteLttfi^  * 

most  gracious  reception.    The  whole  story  is  a  im^^^^^koSi^^^ 

]^t  I'iiodl  HbUsij3di(ftt^iicif»i%dd6n^»»'fam«b-^^deifc 

;uij  ni  aiuT»')')hm  Jt  iii«iJrjiiij:no  '>i(t  ^i;//i3^?r.x:  ton  hludp  ftn\]  .ytlji/oT 
^Me  was  preaenwi  at  the  same  time  as  Sij^^ame»  ^i^fgf/p}^J'^ili/., 
firomrhi»  disgrace,  %t  Fenol;  ^\2^^  jeV*  (pbiservea  iNeiabn  at  uinQep  * 

to^'»JBiitnH^filfi^iS^iW^  tfiW  rftoCdfi'^^ 

and  ho^  ready  to  complain  o£-ittb^iUir^ '% 

dence^  we  think  it  very  likel^tMrN^U^XM^'Hs^gm^M'^ft^'^ 

soiBDifreAeedadvf  ofi(  Ithe  ldi8siBUidaod#n>)tba*iivMenlfa^^ 
na^cd^y^texosiRBld  io  \ii  arik  auindbakiihxnjgroivMBn^iol  /divtsnin^sr/^ 
staln:erfiadnodthy3kallIe;i]|f(Ol1ii)uhin^)  rHercohlfi  not'biiC  f^sLAiaflrii 
hisgreBb^icUih^  lU  abebd^  Iasteta|acdiw4-irigtanwji)iMtfsay->i^^ 
of  iMitfapitkpniddaBlmd  )nlitp(Kkbikti][ioFtBiioe-J^tiiatii^^ 
'j^ci'yni  r, —  more 


the  expulsion  of  that  roy^I  family-rtbe  exile  of  tb^4hlfie%.to 

Aboukir  and  his  presentation  at  St.  James's,  must  have^fcOQidl 
_    t^flUtei4.)'>»s4oflPWpjB9|lii>o»rf^iow 

M«Ht^?fi  fW^9i;T6«^  5Uh}flc|^,tiie}«i!if:,eWWa^<tf»t'*«™«* 
weir."fe'vg^fegWjt^^j^  r«te  fff^^»&  pitiih({}^KMaliMim^ 


Nor  could  It  ha«fe,bfiBn/|tbou 


7  sH^j«<il>lli««t  b$i^ii»faM»kJfortn 


«wi^/«tfc8MP'm«t  \%^  vo( 


[timaie 


'^iBtiliin  ° 


Ld»l«hlito\5dy3iJ^}^&W^^?^       M 


Kyd^OrdlovfiJ  Jzum  .g'arjmcL  .J«i  te  nohr.lnai^jiq  aid  bii/^  iiJicxIA 
r.oi'iy)««teH^'Di8l**te^tW»«d^«r'  t-<(Hl  W^IJ^'t^ia  ii'it'lj^v'e 

wnffl<tIb«»diSoiliqW«tofae'f<rf'8<fcff'iHi  .mcnsive  dr-.-kti  i.lera.. 


TIHA  pfesFfl^yta'  (ilivTAWJi''  ifiifli'cci  'is'  iilsjo"  a  etOss  mfastateD 


itffibse 
a 


m«*wJSwiii 


^  prinoos  have  of  coiirac   aome   degree  uf  state   and   parade 
fefflW^*mq?LPr4m^jig^tlft|ni^.lf^  ^^^^e^^csBtpx^cme  the 
ii4lQiidMQe(ttf&eiiMm»duti  tki»Kiik^U^b!i^\a^§^6Pi}iP!^M^ 
of.^e  Garter  when  lB6iP%d«iig'ttt^tri4^6J»i*rso^^^^ 
^"^  military 


r.  I* Tits  rdybit  oriel e  the  TJukp  of  (  unihcj-lgi^j^l^  >YMSf 


.a&S  w  SsJbVU  si«aiall»i/^»!Nli0»Vi^^^ 


^    _.     .   _.  ^^^ .  l'<I^tfe;i^f:Sota'^^^^^^^^  . . 

ford,  and  in  no  t^y  ^ni'a^tfs  of  national  gratitude  *;    whil^,  ^n  tbe 

t^tert>wfao>^bkd«f^«l^lth<^'^ttf^lV/  ot'«!i\^t  ifn^l^tthis'b^ 

.i.lTWbotii<M/crinbftt»|iMftw't6tfd'H8fItt!»i»'!I^ 
iiAfM^tiTTk^-^li^iilf)']  i^^^'fuiieiktviifbl^^  ^titiiio-^-^orc^jmbb 

gratitude/    We  have  no  doubt  that  Ijord  HpUand  tbonglh.  aiid 

funeral,  but-if^i  Aiiaht  ih^'^t^  JP'bi^^MKagVi^'  ^ednb^inVsT Sn 

Next  iSttn«|B^.i|iOf««xi»tallM'ttdtl^'d^^^P!t1?. '  "fJ^^ASdlh^ 
has  the  pcE^^)p4|t^^f|^||n4]0iuifi()o^h^^  l|eripbEBQfaflBt  Uiw 

under  the  strongest  impressions  s^ii^t  ji^:.;.-.iNolrV  tvre.!t!ufli 


The  odds  were  terribly  against  the  you^g  one— rbut  he  veryitoon 
ttkOi'  th^'l^d'^d  iUUtain^a 'it,' still  merging  h^  ad^tage  to 

tfali  7>rrt^J^-^|r^ctlesi,  aissi^te'd,  and  .exJUawgoiit— «s  Xnd 
^oll^dlh^pise)!^  iwith  A|^arant'.c»odouc^  aohnkst:  iwe  «y'**ppfc- 
Miiitxii9d«uir,^bcfBine>lie'Oiflj>td}9''i^^  not  conceal, 

;Witf»l*lh  it'iri'v  fsjpns^  41^1  &ir,.i«,i«mshall«e«i«B- 

.m.  *Mr. 


r7^.,^gi^(?iad.  ^>e^  ^iicat^i a^  ft ,:puhlb.i»hp^Jllld<lBkt«iiifeifiill 

Miere,  mil  ia shprt  jvith  civi^ry  sort  vi  .^wipi^^jr,  -rpP;  42^  .,;,.,      [.,;.'t 

T^iiepa^d, a^iposi  witUpirt^nrUit^rv;;kl|iiK9n.tb9(^hAddof  coU^gidte 
\  ,  luia  prof E^iunal  .  j|ti44.ie$  ,  tg  i  tU^, ,  lull ,  o^pleMlotijil!  lof'  i the '  igrenut^t 
-g^li^m^iiTy  and  gflifiid;  fucce^^f^  ^  If^<l  HoUaiuLV  object lis'ito 
V  lum  thi^:raa^Tke4/diffej:^(refV^,tUe;  aciv|a4«ige{  of :  MiUiFoXi  //This 
^  '.^as^upl:,  f?asy  ;^  j^^V X^rd  j,H;(,>lV>»fJ,  if  j^Qt.cte^t^OWylis  at  leastMp- 

,  ^if^e  fyr^t  em^rifW^pti,^  to.^ntip^t  Jvofts  ftawAfW^  iiMiplJrril|s- 
'At  Cambridge  he  lived  in  a  confined  set  that  passed i^rfth-'^ti^ir 

4ldk  Ubv iLaidqbiii  csandidlyiadds'thsit'lieiitffotd^'lWp^     '^  ,'^''^ 

ii^Mfof  ^MttMinedsililieii''  <ttiost  'i*igM*oittsl3r'i^itactM  kt  ijtif  unii^rsi^ies^ 
AliilhMddl4nklnff.?*Uii^.  3»L'''=;  ■     -n..:- )=  ,.in    V)-::H(.n.-    ■■   !   iM,.'iu 


[pinBticB  ti^  tne  furta^r  advantage  of  suggesfti^ff  tqat^  ?fi^^y 
I'ote*  kboifWHiiim  Fii's  ipo'r^'Habi^^^na^^^  m^l^ 

'iteibfetfiaW(^akin'i*wi^  inigbi'be  aWered'tW  he  Was.iio 
''9M  WAfimtt;-  ''N^W,  jir^'liavi- -kDowii  'inajpat^V  ana"S^^^ 
'ItiiMWEV'fti^Iy/'Uiaii  6f  Mt.  ^itt*s  mlpst  c6Asia'fit.a9)3baateSr-:^^ 
'ftMEUtel^lk^'  bf  ^^i^^rate'  Irabits— w^b  I^v^^^  ^t 

those  of  Mr,  Pitt  were  in  no  wijse  more  convivial  .than  tbese  of 


r.H 
/ 1< 


'^M}ti^(Ja/:jiiw£'\fe  inay  hope  that  (jrieat!l^itfan4pay,,]3ipJ(^g\^^ 
iJdW^thd  wpe^iht6ndeifce'of  mis' . virtuous  isuid  'aJbl^yoims:  Minj^ter/-T~ 

Thfe  fiil!  iSjthat  both  Pitt  and  Eoxlive^tieiiiJfe  oft^ 

,:  I  -in.  /  L>t:    «!Lit'.    _•■•-■•' ■  '     •  ■         '      ■■■    li.i.i    .Mil 

**  The  occasion  was  in  February,  1788,  on  a  motion  of  censure  on  lx)t&  l^Mre 

Sgar^  pi^ojoo^oi) .o^adioirals.    rWe  resactnber in  hiaiBh^ahiaoany  yetSts  ago 
Sir  Jantea  Hur^  wh^  was  slttii^g  close  to  Mz,  Pftt^l^t  Qvening^  th(it.>t^e 
mA  intoyLltfa^Mi  was  a  fl^ross  misrepiesentaticnirMf.  :Pitt  was  ill,  ^d  obhoied 
.,^,^«tWtea.i!iw:m«iieii]tsin. the  earlier  pdn-Jbr the' '^^  he' Very  Mon 

vSeim«d^Mi,fTC|tanMng  iimxncdiately  to  ihia  plfKe,.B0v«i*.  In  .liiot  spoke  lM«ter, 
nirU-'ibr  i^  oue  w«8  a  complicated  one.  and  turping  on^Lhe  d^tuis  of;a;tFBj^c- 
tlsfi  wkeliy  *tmt  of'luS^own  depateent  wd  experieuce-^cpritli  a  more  remarka^ 
Biasttryx>fliir  subject  rand  so  indeed  itBeemfi^fi?Ma<iMl4sptM^aebb^       ■'  ' '' 
|/  and 


amazed  at  this  a nnown cement  o£^hWf.frfi5^?f2<?^V*  nrl-ft^iiHriN 
in  dutfredit  of  31  j\  Pitt,  but  to  provej  by:tli^i6XEhl^of|s^€ 


.Bi*lt4*erev,fisjiin  m<>s(t;(MWr.Fj^PPftjf«ris0lfriiwtolgmte,  ftb&.i 
1  qui^ 9tiaU  ia  i  aat toT  the  -de g^reefl ^ ja^ i lei »  adfi;yi \ on^  i  l«»ak  i  At  lh«: c 

■  '^all  ids  I  tbi«^ '  nya-frtef  is',  bmi  t  ■  fa)  ^  fi^otUe  Ihm  *  lihT-Msioii  a  ^^  ami  f  fl« 
fiBiijia7'^mrjihip,m  a  M^arQ> i&Hk , f^^ , f4i . a^ocMiUm ? Qi* , very  4»*ni 


.uw /;//.!  J  .ij/    .  /n 


9>fbbMfflAifflHirifc83rai 


^^^.^M^Bv^.^^^^^ 


early  addiction  to  the  gaming-table  had  been  so  notorious  [f^A^ 

sages   were  not  wnjtten  m  1812,  nor  ^l  lolb,,  nor  yet  in  lo24, 

nor  even   iS\m^mi^  I^^M^ 

rf^9fi^^Ji0^^;  t'i^iifmiit  fUal(^6^iwii^r]^e0^4fifQ^|L<^  tH&T- 

land's  manuscript  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  WiltMivfdrO^^ 

lCtiW9ilno'*8&8"J^hyfef>i»fe,Wftm&§ri%^.bitWv»{o^^^ 

fduAti^eiZi^^t  .ti^  ^rdli{i^(«^fqG%^t}§e^44wlJ^WlMt«  tiw» 
it^dibllii/>«9^e  Vft^^f^^JteilblW^P  inomoonuonnr,  giil^  in  ly^xRiriB 
^^cWflb^H^r^^fiS^bvR^WM^dtt^  iftiM^ftyh]^tt«r^^(tia 

#0ittl4cnM9  kl  MfiifiM^ibfo  ^^ellb  iBfif^lfe  1[4kmf^<^^eo'>llh^^m: 

at  the  last  of  which,  especitfH^|4mllf ^i^W(ib^iP»ir^v<Stl^bikfly 
•iita>jitttjiiipltty.^r[flriMAiciAeIjoMty/a«giBiii)flf>ofc<<^^ 


<9«Micr4^.r'>'y«iQU^iEd(fiab)ni^^M^uei«te»  ol^^S^  0liil»%tcOa^tl«A, 

lbitiiMbf(t»re^^(fve^  6Uj.   dDJ^bdigbiUsa^lanied^'^^eh^raiapo^- 
d»qy^^  S4M»lBitt^htejrr^ffi!o«ifli]i9em^juH(^9fiii^ 


XCIV.    NO.  CLXXXVIII.  2  D 


t°^^VbL.  XCIV.    NO.  CLXXXVIII. 


So 


400  Lord  Halknd'j  Memoirs  iff  the  Wkkf  F<irfy^ 

T II ,  f  wSo  ^'  the  bio^ra pUejTfi  fmm  ItX itU^ii^rcjftV  -\paiiera* , 
jspeaks  in  his  own  pexson  :-nH  ,  I       t    Ituu^rmcfi    i-tm    ritM     a\ 

*  Pitt  WQS  the  wittieftt  man  I|  e^ef  knew ;'  ttijd,"Wliat^^^iSgi|faite|le(!ir^ 
to  himself,  had  at  all  tim^  his  wit  trnder  entire  >  coiitrGL     OtJjera 
peartd  stnick  by  the  unwonted  association  of  briUiaiut  jmagses?        : 
every  possi ble  t: um bi nation  of  ideas  mmia ed  al weuy s  }ireeen t  to  h is  nmm^ 
and  he  could  at  once  produce  whatever  he  d^^jiired-.   1  wi*s  one  fif  ti-^ 
who  met  to  spend  ati  e veiling  in  memory  of  Shakspeare  at  the  Ik^-a 
Head,  Eastcheap.     Many  pi-ofessed  wits  were  present,  but  Pitt  was     ti 
most  amusing-  of  the  parly,  and  the  readiest  and  most  aj^t  in  the  requ  %ri^ 
aIlusio[is,      He  entered  with  the  samG  eneig-y  into  aU  our  Hl^bTpnt 
amusements.      We  played  a  good   deal  at   Goostree**; ;   and  I  well 
remember  the  intense  earnestness  which  Pitt  displayed'  when  joining  m 
those  games  of  chance.     He  perceived  their  increasing  fascination^  Estf 
'^don  after  suddenly  abandoned  tjiem  for  eVen'-r^ijfpj  i.  16.,  '?^ 

It  Will  be  observed  that  Wilberforce's  share  of  this  narrative 
was  written  from  Jnemory,  obvi o us] j  after  Pitt's  death,, and  pei- 
haps  a  little^  though  iavolimtarilT,  qoloured  by  the  anxiety  of  his 
later  conscience — socios  hahuisse  error  is.  But^  at  its  fullest  ex- 
.tent,  what  does  it  tell  but  that  Pitij,jii  his  t went j-first  year,  and 
perhaps  bis  twenty-second^  entered  into  the  amugenicnts  of  tlie 
small  and  select  society  just  described,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  youth  and  genius,  and  oceasionallj  joined  them^t 
their  card-table,  with  the  same  vivacity  and  aniiatUity  that  lie 
accompanied  them  to  the  Shakspearian  frolic  at  the  Boar's  Head? 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  on  the  l8tb  February,  1781^ — a^tai^ 
Sn — Pitt  was  elected  into  Brookes^s^  on  the  m^jtion  of  Mr.  Foa,; 
but  be  very  soon  ceased  all  attendance  there,  though  he  remained 
a  nominal  member  to  his  deatf^.,  It  was  not  till  after  he  w^as  in 
office  that  he  belonged  to  ffhite^s^  wliere  he  often  supped,  as 
everybody  tbqn  did,  either  iJiere  or  at  Boodle's  orBrookes's,  after 
the  House,  but  where  he  never  was  known  to  play.  We  have^ 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  it  was  from  this  stray  remark  of  Wilber- 
force's,  misquoted  and  misrepresented  as  we  see,  that  Lord  Hol- 
land has — without  acknowledgment— ^for  acknowledgment  would 
have  led  to  detection — cnllcd  his  random  innuendo s  of  Mr.  Pittas 
vices. 

But  even  wdth  Lord  Holland's  jaundiced  view  of  this  part  of  Mr, 
Pitt's  cliaracter,  how^  can  he  reconcile  the  sneers  at  Pitt's  having 
passed  the  whole  of  his  life  previous  to  his  accession  to  office 
in  the  confined  and  obscure  circles  of  his  college  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  with  the  subsequent  reproaches  of  his  having  beM^ 
at  the  same  period  indulging  in  the  frivolities,  and  even  vices^  of 
fashionable  life? 

But  though  Lord  Holland  could  not  resist  tfe  temptation  of 
introducing — eren  at  the  expense  of  bis  own  consist eney — -this 

episode 


Mr.  Pitt  ever  happened  to  hoM,  ^«lM*tg^  <  WHb^rf6ns^>^^ 
l^lmt  .he  himielftMoe  ^id.  »o.to'r».plmiiwniifj/>'>^Mr,'BMikfl>t  who 
never  plajeuly  hmmgihmpttrtam^t^  At  tankOiVbl^mle  pMrnL^wid 
*fmn  fiACUL)  yet* his  LcxdMup'mry  '^tmnmtm^s^^  ^th(t  opp&tiile 
iiheine  of  ttynttuttiAg^l^  BtrHen  ttad  uiMoidUblb  Te»enr^  of  P&t 
i*iththegai^Anj4fi»nkttM»of'Foif^    'f  "         '    •'* 

*  The  aocounts  of  Pitt's  private  manners  duripgliis  life  were'^eiy  c^- 
tradictory:  they  must  have  been  tinctured  with  partiality  or  discolottr^ 
by  pr^udice.  He  w«w  immersed  in  politics  and  ifivested  with  poif^r 
at  BO  very  early  a  period  .of  life,  Ibat  he  bad  thardJy  time.  tQ  farotvi  ^pr 
opportunity  to  displaf,>pyiii^rked.twteiAj]ffivate.  •...^  .  jWitbre^pj^t 
tp  his  couveraatiop,  hi»,^dmirers  said  it  w^s  locc^^iona]!^  pUyful  i,n,tlie 
extreme,  and  always  good-huij?L<Mir/?d  ^ndJ^rillJant— a^«rf^/ae«/  i«Aif^ 
the  notes  left  by  Mr,  frilh^/orce,  ct^^dj  the  testimony  of  Lord  TVellesley^ 
seem  strongly  to  confitm:  otcters  '  pretended  that  it  was  feitfhef  e^ces- 
^vely  ehildish  or  Ve^  earca^itj  <irid ajf&rb^n^hf.  'Writ'shAltHe 
^txxjiucih  such  cotaraAicUtry  "teportfiV-^*^.  t^*-^.  ''     ■  •!  <   -p  f! 

Here  again  i^e  have  the  aiiaclirqi)lc  d^ceptipn.  The.  Wi1,berforce 
and  Wellesley  evidence,  published  in,  1837,  1838,  .is  ^troducqd 
as  if  Lord  Holland  had,  beqn  aware  of  it  in  1816,  afid— 
though  he  had,  as  we  have  seen  just  before,  relied  on  it  to  prove 
Mr.  Pitta  gambler-— he  now  afiectsto  th^^w  doubts. ujpon  it  ^h^p 
It  testifies  Mr.  Pitt's  amiable  qualifies*, 

*J9(CW,'  he  asks,  '  shall  we  recorunle  such  contradidory  reports  ^ ' 
We  will. not  charge  o^rselve6  with  the  task  pf  reconciling  Loiid 
Holland^s  contradictions ;  ours  is  the  eas,ier  duty  of  exposii^  ixis 
fallacies.  Who^  we  in  return  ask,  ^ere  the  ^Uhers^  the  anony^ 
mous  ^othersy  who  thought  Mr.  Pitt's  conversation  such  <fnk 
alternation  of  childishness  and  sarcasm?  tfTiQ  are  they  whose 
testi^iony  thus  balances  in  Lord  Holland's  mind  the  evidence 
of  the  two  persons  best  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who^e 
judgment  and  integrity  no  one^  not  even  Lord  Holland,  presunie^ 
to  question  ?  No  such  others^  we  believp,  ever  .  existed  but  in 
Lord  Holland's  own  perverted  imagination  I 

But  here  again  he  contradicts  himself; — 

<  George  North  (Lord  Guilford)  was  pvobaMy  right  when,  in  the 
heQiofmrty  dissensions  having  met  Mr«  Pitt  in  a  country  house**- 
Duke  of  Rutland's — he  wrote  word  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  '^  so 
bad  a. politician  was  so  very  pleasant  a  man.'f ' — rp.  34 

Such,  we  have  no  doubt,  was,  or  would  l^Bve  been,  the  opinio^  pf 
George  North  wherever  or  whenever  ^le  might,  happen  to 
meet  Mr.  Pitt,  but  Lord  Holland's  version  of  it  is  altogether 
Inaccoxate,.  if  indeed  it  be  not  wholly  fiictitions.  His  Lord- 
ship   was  iMkt  lik^y  to  iayent  an  apepdot^  (avourable  t9 ,  ]\(r. 

2  D  2  Pitt, 


40fi  I^M  U^b^iM\Ilfmm^0jmmM§lFmt0 

dtf ^MnJ  *  Pitt's?  7riinis±ij%ik£ifeOTdthdjttelefit->(*f>  tlm  &i^iQ^I,W> 


■r^ii ' 


when  we   find   tliat  at   Lord   Cliatl|^|i^>'i^jij^m^r^  J^fti*^f^if),jM^^ 


mterrupted^tliek  cj^^^m  J.:Awi«i^R /fttir^FyB  JK^l'M?.  M 
Hallamlls  imputation. , it  affards  another  curious  instance?  of  iRe 


nil 


i^Mii^PMert  ^«»wes|K)i|ddkce  tstmreeaoglAn/iaBif  Ikirdr>X^ii^)%^ 
8fbrtH^II7J<teffeei]d»>«Mttedi«&i  the  ^iiklevo1[frotbM.T  1  ^tbiiw^ti 


iUtllit^pM,  ifete^^i^  47]^niatte  ptolddd)^)be^llcuai^W(Jbis  iin 
flMo«M&i#ltUlhlysiblni^  &^thatrddii)fcs]7l%ciyithfMi\fei^'l£8S 
to  1793  he  and  Pitt^Mi(yffa^teuhal0ei)M^H^(raoip6k^rtf)getbf^ 
MliI^iteJibi^^^MaAaaocliO'^  vwilw<|fiH3dasi0hddi]^J^t'8 
jm^alPlfitiii^^f  ^Xl^i&iemil}^iAmii^  Fin 

teffiia3mi^l§  Ifi^i^Qfimdfirft^UittskbWniiii]^^  mfctrofufa^imfo 
For  a  small  portion  of  their  live^^hi^fnmiglBtinlQfeluoie  flOfoxMobijQT 
Mob  lDltte]yita^Wad]AXlE^arQi&v^6il]TOS»H«i(  £|;qfifc)i«Q4»{^|c%<ky«id 

'  Wi'^IIaiv\  Tilt  wf  ifct   iVoin.itukiou.  iit  .btiUiCi  it(*.C:imbiitlge^  ^hlUiit 

^vc  m^'t  af  Alice' s^^  ]s^w^etVc6^^^ 

^,^ ,    .^„,,..,^^. ^  ^„^j  W^tiJ^1iad'#Jofribie1?'tiU 

^>fll   M*rjMslfcnT   rnoi'[;jj  ijjlfoia;  fcbioDjn  Ji  .iioiluiijrtjiii   iiilmi\iU)ll 
Cajolioe,  iMt'ViSfiidMMtgimith  tidnHtebsBd'oa  ^isiexQSMive  indulgence 

'"IT/  to 


^  Lbrd  Htirtdnd'i?  Memmnt  Sf  the  Wki^  t^^fj. 

to  Ms-diliiiMffenl;  anrl  f6  Ohade^  **'  partwiulan  ad^l^  *^  I  haf\*a  been  thii 
i*^W^in*witK  Ladff  Mfi^tet  Ptit;  and  there  ii  ir^^e  WiliiumPiAt  n0t 
m^ki  ifears  okij  aud  ireally  the  elenferest  chilU  I  evei!  b^^w  t  »"d  brcugbt 
wjn  so  .itnotly,  lUiti,  so  pf^p^  (in  hia  liebaviouT,  t\iU^.  mark  my  worcU, 

jgM,43i,..^4.  ,.„^.  ,,,  ^,  .^,,,,,ijij^.,,  .,.,  I..  II.  |.,,  ,f/-  .;,,.,-  :,;,i^ 
"A  %M  toc?ito^*JtiJ?^ifthryj    *  'B^m^ef  Pm '  had'  c&asetl  to '  'Wr 

1**^ Ufe^!  <5il!ea  ""Lffdj/  ihst^:'-^^  ^A'iv&Ye  appkntJm  to  tbii 
stOTj  by  Mr,  Allen  endcfivours  to  get  rid  of  the  chrrmolbg-idai 
tihgectioA  by  mfdug  *  that  the  Duchess  of  Lmiister  naturaily 
'tfelkid  the  Tlartie*  by  the  n^ilnes  she  lirst  knew  them  by'  (Mem. 
ii"  99),^^  N6^j  'te^j^ihg'Mi^.  p^fi^oiiv  ^w^  t?hirrfc'  TioibinB 

m^m  Wf^ '  •#u(fe'^«  'iMn ' '  iMt^ '  *?he '  i  TJii^he^i  shniskl  -i^ll'"  aft 
acffLiamfciddk "jTMbaWy'^^  ah'  i^nferlefr  titl^, 

!wb ich  s!i e  bbrc  dii n ii g-  ^  <^l^j^  i  f ^ w  ihtip r m pd intc  ye Uri  df  btelr 
tjtfi^i   Jijlstead  jolt  I  ]^^  whith   shp   was   iitiivemllfy 

J^^yn^ ^  ft^T  ^upwardB^  olY,tHirjty^  ^ ^But^  nipreover,  ^bea  *'^y Uliiun 
I^t  iw?s:nQVj^t?ig?jt,'— tlm  i;^,  m  t^e  ^prikf  of  ,JLf  (Sff,  b^ 
l>mi)da<y  beiiOj^  thie  2?th  of  May  ip  li^at  jea|:.w 
-Fo(t  hid  accompli  sihed  his  eigfhttjeiith  y^ar  (19th  of/jAnuary)^:^ 
clftrv  amy  one  believe  that  Laidy^  Holland  'oould  have  been  such 1 1st 
sitwpi'etofld  as  'to  itistittite  a«y  c^itnparisOn  betweeft  the  managemmt 
^<rfa4iljt1e  bdy^ndtlr  eijEfht  ^  ith  that  of  «  y»0ung  mati'df  ei^te^  who 
likrf^ah'l^dy'lfeftlbii^  iji^iS^elisity;  bt'-ift  ail^I  at'tb 

*renaefed'so  pniblehiatlc  But  Hidi^ii  is  aqdtMi^'tifbjettiQtt  ;  tms 

'observation  must,  as  we'bave  said,  bare  referenda  tq  some  few 
months  before  little  William  Pitt  had  reached  Ids   eighth  year 

*lSe*^i)ftg''dfl^l7iB^V^ahdf  se^f!Gteftmfti  #fr  ttwt  sui^meifr  w^nt  w 
Fmacc^  and-^'fWe'S3rtf|ii!rf'  September ^Ji^^  tffMl  A^t^^fMimd 
Un  Wtf^hii^  itf  JjwJrt  hlhiv  '^hitjh  th^ty^id  Wt?  Ly<Ml»  in  OcJt^ber, 
«tid '  they '  all'  j>roeee<lc»ct  ■'  ixr  MftpTe%,  whore  and  in«  ^th«r  i  patt^j  of 
ItifV and' Fninci^'  FJxx  •spent  a  roiiplf '  of'  years.  " Where  then',  we 
feitf^^liskv'Wfrs'  there  ^^wrortolDgi^ady  &ny  opp6i*ttimty,  ot^^AM 
jiofi^bility^  of  such  a  meeting  as'  is^  desmfcN*d  in ^the'  latter  hklf  of 
Wi^i's^imith'ye^^''"'-     ■''■'''       '■    ■'  '"'    ^      "^-  —    •   '' 

^f>All'thk  mi^ylsten*[h^1?^'^tfi^  obsilet^^  JduI?  itnariij  piin^ 

tfainatancesj  and  pferieralljj^' minfitb  oni^s,  Dhat'the  cmdii  of  a' witness 
ie-an  be  tf^sted ;  aiid.tts  Lrml  Hollnnd  is  thus  set  up  as  the  hi&taiiaii 
of  his  own  times'^  it  i^  due  to  truth  and  jiisfcice  nnd  the  charact«fB 
'of  tho?;o  iie  caktmniates  ^expose  such  ui accuracies, 
^4>  ^Bfejfope  i?re  conctiide  th«  t#piti  ofi  Mr;  PMa  ^*wat«  atnd  social 
i*^"  manners. 


J 


« Ane  lliopii.i>th^fet(:Oiir.TiciiEUkr|i>^jll  ^oi^r  th^t  iMs  i«  -^ 

riotts  >  iiinendoa^'dMy  eiidenoe'  ^  • « •more  eompeteat  ^witii8s%  fvom 
a  note  ill*  Bifellio{)'lV)ttiliM^>«f  ^ Life/  Tkei^  4ie 

writeit^s '  hi^Mfe,  l^t  ^  ^tesigtiiltes  him  that  -  tkere  •  can  «tie  no  Aonkt 
that  it  was  Mr.  JekjU,  whose  testimony  is  the  more  vakiaUe, 
ootrOii^.})epai|#$(!h|i^.wai^,bi^s^,  ope  of!  the  n^o^t  briUi«a:it,,)|ri^ 
a4^  jx^^p  !m}fi^^\  ^^4  popiaIa^,.'nf^2||b^s  of . ,  spciety,  but  ir^Bpi 

mept,.,    >y;ftf,||^ff  Rmf'^  son^i^.l^taM^,^  tp.>^  prf^%Bsipfl.9Jl 

*  jftXtoi»ngr11«elJ;pv^et[)of 'hiid'cnM  tini^  off  life  MiuiFitt  wab  aJ/mjButhe 
Motk/Kveijfi  aadiidowfflrnfctbtBfthsimaayidwttni^f  Je(LaiiriEhwhiob:0<K»ltil9 
^wafig^ivndccn|neArin^(0i%»|ci«eM^  U^W  exc^onp 

M^  S(|iMba|9|]^A9A»  W^^MM[th,,,Widtr«^f5hrfPwti^  a2,ft|nv«fnepf  wwejlp 

A_>. —  _j«  t._.i_  >» ._  _.  .!_-  rr . anjde^  the  attention 

n^an}i€rs  endeare^ 
Jr.  Pitt's  instance, 
an  aiinuai  (fiiihef  toiokf  place'  W  sblne  yedts  at  Kiditnond  HiH,  the  paWy 
cimsfstni^  T^f  LbJi  B^kihe, '  EortI  Redtesdale,  Bir  ■WllHam  Grant,  Mr. 
'"Birtid,  irr.'Ikf^cWtei*,  'ilfrt' J'<^A^/arfd  o*heis;  and  I  well  i^metobera 
diBne^iHtf|(Mv.lptti  and*  ^eiefal'dt  his  prii^e- friends  at  the  Boards 
'Hoaiiv<in(SAMdbnK^,iifciiaelelN»ti9ii  bf/Skaks{nat«W  f'abtaffi<[t)MB  isi^ifae 
diHKr^caKonledraii»»^byHWilbeiifa^  /W«>iwere''«U..ia  rhigb  tpkits^ 
'qdotin^Mibtdi  allvdifif  tqiSb^Mp^tMr^rt^^iyhqk;  dfi^;,,AadrfHMa9pe^^ 
.ttuH.lWji?^  iPiMfWW^a^nWUffto<^,-ifWM¥^>l^J^ W, ti>^  »poe^'s  w.Qrkf,aj|,(Jjip 


Id  inlmifwnmmi  audi  4«icl%rilbie  9l^f>a|M)^lit^7rs9jritr>a|lf^(}h^bip 

T  )((^tke.dealk  a(  tfcelgfre^t  ti^l^TT4-//upd«  ^tiwir.hilScfEmiti^  fr^H 
trebfriiitfl  MiAoColkji'is  ^ailjbyQ9?safi-'-^MjjJFox>WRlf»  forward, in 
a■olhe^ooaUt}ta,  wbiahrfaFefd^f Utile  beUi^.than^tbeflofm^riOM. 
iMMscntrtConmcira^  of.  tb0!ei^'MAV9hak'of  E^a^ice:  qreMnfl 
»n  .diier'deiMbb).t>fiTur«&Mi0*-M:hat  they i were  la  .nwnnai^  dtM.,dp 
Turmne — so  '  All  the  Talents '  were  change  for  Mr.  Pitt.  -  JPut 
lli«rei!wastdne(grQlktfXalant A^tiadequalKily' pffovidedfoi;,  Mr./Fox 
had  a#ked . Lciird  Iio}l««i4  wbot  be  would,  like;  be  modestly  rer 
pliady  ^^tbat-X^jdy  .-fltf//o/^a.jwisdi/Ww»^r  j^^  modes  .of 
Uring.  ^ould  makelwii^  'preferf,.the  Embassy  toJParis'  (vol.  i 
233)  when  p.^ace.Ahould  .bQiJno4e;  lint  even,  with  so  great  an 
■ttbjartlift.viflw^^girfiti/Sliftg/*  iM^dycfJolbtfid's  pr^ilieqtioQ^\i|;Was 
'   "lu.;..  not 


Lm^A^Wg^Mdtn^m^^'^k^Wfsi^^^kff^ 


oBU^lti^  t^  ^ptrt "  ti^  ^  with  J  w  ^  *iis4 fe>ni-  to  'Bei^Vi  tij  -  ■  lii  ^a^ems^  <  ^liioti^iio' 

very  soon  relumed,  ifl*^(Nim's^t(fi^ce^of  ^^^e-ls^i^/iffi^'o^  t^ 

and,  eventually,  ftetlilt^ifi^HttlidWhie'l^  oflHUAfiiHiefe/iadK 

la9t^itllnefls^intk*^.ifiay  Dvedit^ldMto  .LarlL^bllaficlVx^Jfeitli 

indicattons   of   disappointment   that  he    hif1*«clf.'W^r\^ii<itVTiBUt'^ 
t^rJfaiil  if|f^ftaiJn^fcrlipf4i[i-%¥rf#fi4*J!E^^   i0^1^%^,Fp^^  ^' 

lj9BdfW(Wrdi^lpjj^#jiV'efyf^ffMi*W^  eiii    jHirifluil    jM^a 

rf»THat^^ftiyi^dli*i  frfetitfe  fi^t^^^^  jcalittti»<aaf  5tl»iUrefi¥illWt  tUi^ 

ttJa^Fuiei^>.0*fifEa^«ffeffo4fejTto  p!^ye^^ht4r^«ff0>w^q4tfi^^?i^itit}|i  tp 

inm&  T  ^'imtkr/ali  i  »^i«%  i.iiV£i  yt^^lUn^  t^hftt.  i,%?i  ?i9fi^^tt  Oft'  •■ 
duties  duTing^  Mr,  Fox's  illness,  and  who  was  in  truti)j4Bi!' 

itUd-iitf  ^  * imd  wben  Hv^'rebaH  ttc  6  duut  a;ti  ibfc  i^r^iili;r  p^  hir4i  n  1 1 1  ^ii^  n  i 
h^^<^jd^Hfl^<it:t  1^?^80  4Gihm]Jtiol]h^{|i  hij^iwETudlotted  to  ^h  inn  111 
ili^'  efe^W::^tli^i^ Wp" '  *¥P  tM^  f >ti*^liy  'tif  iliaiitetfet^^  '  ^  e/eeei  >miM« 
suspect  ttiat  bis  colleagues  estimated  his  vali[le4vrTV^(Hfre^t*tt 

1  ii  r  ftVe^  fhayb  1  sikoadyt igi v«n^  id  (Juff  ^istTactifi^ifrogfitpRlojape'siiX 
to' -in<?i$;ip*tioii?i€rf)t^  ]tecat'iirijBocJahiriipainti><rfidaEi|i;  ptirti 


l4^%Hcli^jm:^M:^p0k^  if^U 


bdi^coiitp|cto9%oqiittt^iAf®e0rgft()tl&r<^c«tiim^  IfWgMo 

aWd4cmM^iir^i«liltejuOVMfHidiiJ^^        |ll«ii|»WsWAlfI»rtjw 

'  f^lA¥«idi^^iffi^'^dbiidiifc<<M^  toi^iibi>0c«f«ii6thdi)a9dAg!i 

J^ifinqftSkerithinjVhsiSSd    sd  ir^di   itnom^nioqcpaib   lo    znoiiBoibni 

Lord    Holland,   his  Ix>Tdshi^£|(RM6it93&ftim(^b^i«bfMt^ 
^Istib  .wHivhd-ftloaffe'teQanLH^  ^N^Hitite  ^ffti^l  fkbdJ^^fiOOOflrim, 
htt  ^hgfti^-'iiMfi'WUfCetighMMc  ^ithal^n  iiUBiHi^hnibeTi^efHnlil  puftfiontt 

the  consequence  which  it  naturally  had,  evm  6%^  ltfiortf¥*B 

iift^tCTe)>ptoWfit«^ii«e»tiir^6Wfaf>^i««^  rtq«iiii|fifctltfa"|^^ia^ 
. .  H^g  fi»  riA^^«fi&6t]iia?^'1^li^g«i  iXy^^jt^lfemdi^q^llioi)  Ami 

ifF&r^OtW&mii^  f^eHHbt^^^(tt»kioe«nP»%lbKt]bdiWi(*v«f  OW0} 

^jsfc^www'^tte 

Bff^^l5i»^iltf'%m/fi'^ltoi9(fai(&Jbckihisffa^^  bdnimeiiiigxliis 

frotiMqriIireftt  ftttte)Uf;tMf9i|Vii3t^iA4^i»tfQRlto  «t{<%fi9#fi^j^ed 


or- 


ii^ttioi 


formation  oi  it  wtfs  ni^ieciea,  or  wioiigDX  nnnsen-^or  Stjtf^ttjHS JttJBfe 

condition  in  my  accepl«»4^^'ftte2(^k.df4ftodmfa«ie|irii|)l^nnv|ite 
<i»sMl^'wm*^Aomf^'itlaft':^gtMoW$^  tie  |fl«/i|^n|b«]iln  fnendlyaV/But 

btowf  to 


40B 


Lord  Mollanil .»  J/tiT?iOfTO\^*A«  iW^ist^  iFdrtp^ 


I'^Wt^^^  ^^om  OMce  his  tp^d ,  ifi(M^krem€.  to  puiUic^  41140^  tiie  ikatk 

Ho^!p;  l^i^t  I  i^ever  soug^^tj^P.r  mtbeif  I  avoided,  b(?iiig  Uie  clianiiel.jj 
i  any  lifjtercoursje  fcetweep  lilin.  aiiq  tlie|(Jovennn^uL     I  bel^''^"  ^  ' 
Ti^ongV  I  ara  mm  t  acted  un Wisely  fpr  fflfe  iiiterests  of  tij. 
ttntibij*     Tf  I  haAlieen  aware  af  L^rdf' Sloi^ra*^  overstrain eii   m  iu|^i 
I  should '  hkire^dc^ttfm^Tidecl  to  tiiy-<HjUbagii^  i  Vrio^  lin resented  coi 
nnmitiactidih  Wfth'^  C&rlton  H^ifee  frt^  ttit>ti^efi'  6f  pblier;  but  Tm4 ' 
bfS^t^  0fp|f>^iaed<  ^f  th^^  de^e  m  which  ^h^  ^fime^  had  b^^i  consiifM^ 
tibt  «id^ioii  th^  'fisrcufttion  but  ctti  tire  principle  of  die  MimMf    I 
sk^al()jliiiv6 1  thought :  -^^r^ ;  m^niberr  oi  \  it  bo^ndi  ^  to  concert  wii :  1 
certain  pW^Hc  rmf^ur^  uioiei  fullyi  tliau  tiiey  tl}dJ/.  ^  i ;  Truth  compiU, 

jftiniati^rs,  and  tlmt  their  impartial  historian  has  yet  mora  rea^J 
lament  their  impolicy  in  neglecting  him/'- — pp,  68-72.  , 

TkiR  fr<>Wi:^^op^fHq^^flclTT^tV|&;,^l^  lib 

Upcn<i  ekmAller  iinp<irtnnt  pbint  n\m  Lord  Hoi  i  anrt  affof^ 
sttjnie  <:^iiotis  te^stirtidny,  Mr-  Fdx  had  spent  his  latter  We  r 
<i^Minm^  kgafek^bte^-watp'a^  and  feiJ 

bili^y'^f  a'peaq^^ritK;^/^  I^yd  Hdll^Wd  tiad  SviUi  5^i«^ 

lir-at  adopted,  and'ln'liis'  MemoiVs  adft^rek  io,  the ^  same  opinioaiJi 
b u t  Ii e  1  e ts  ,u s  into  itie  s ecrei  of  Mr .  F^^^  t  on y ers i on  w 1 1 < ^ ti  1j< ■ 
c^motgi  tliie^ practical  soliiti^^  ,'<^ ^|iij ^gM^sJ^^rp  a^or^^^  ^J>,^^J'^ 
Lautlerclale's  negotiations  at  Paris  in  I0O6.  Lord  LauderdaJi 
he  tolls  us,  r      f  I    1 1  (       T       I      I        u    , 

*  ifm^  m^lfc  ^n^lic^e^L  t%  rMfew  ifltf ftl^ipw;(^al>iiity,  itf  ipeacf  1  ai*ii3 
nit,^5F  ui  p  r^i  ^1  i Jipo^ecl ,  to,  ii^a|^  q  ,  p4t^;.^q  p^l  9^*^  r^  ff^r ;  /%  c/^em^^ 
3Vrp,  Fp.x,     Jj^e  ,(^oi^t),,not,,^^iiflept|,,.d|esifp  i^.  jiiura^,  t^^^Mr. 

Cabihetj  ttii  on  wliat  he  tWnWr  the  i/iaj^m^  tw^/wci  bjtiw  , 
that  the  negotiation  would  fail*  *  ,.  It  is  my  firm  opinion,  fouB 
m^.  Iin9vvlei%e  of;  the  atintim^ntsi  ,^f ,  3tii.  ]^m^  aj*4  mn^pmad.  bjn 
qn$*ili,jrette(Jtiou,.tiiai  hs^i  thU;  FipenebGraverotueiifc^ndwctiffii 
ife^dWljiwith  Mn^  Jttxin  fj[|U,KigmjL.ai«ii«*aliliaAM3  at,  tbeif^or^dgi^l 
the  negotiation  would   have  terminated  as  U  <iirf5  -and  nip^t.  prcilMS 
wouici  not  Jmve  been  allowed  .to  cpntiuua  sq  long  bv  him  a:^  it 

Besides  Lord  Holland's  innate  flisliKo  ot  G^rge  \\X^  b(^Tl 
a  particular  spite  a^inst  liis  memory  for  the  dismissal  of  tid 
siditiinisfttaf ion.  ' '  H*^  fiVst  dha^gfes^'  bl^  M^jeslft  Wi^ '  in tjutnailif 
01  a  Tery  tlecp  tlye :—  , . 

-*-  ThBLLRjo^iJiad  watchedi  tlift  progreibiof  Mr.  ¥mlmid\MtAm^< 
could  hardly  suppress  his  indBceni-  exuliation  at  liis  death »^ — piAB^t 


and-^tWeiicV  Vears— ^f  lis  nublic  life,  not  lorily  m  violent  bosiility 

t<iQ)((;UMi»if94^(thfildiimi9ir^  £9r9a!«e^|Ah«i<lppi9«aim^V^^ 

UncerQ£iiMr.MFox^>  <OC  tbiq  Mfl9  bavtti.itbowiwxN^ed^endwtiM  Jiii 
the.peisoiif 'iikrwhDiiiiipeifh&pb'  o£*'«Ali(the  >pBbUO'  inien>  ^tiiaifapi^ 
p^oackeclihhil^  his  M^'estyifaafd 'llhe'^gl'efltAat^wsdQWl  dd^d 
iM'  Ob«in»'P^|}W^s  ^tife  'i{^^;i L<ml«ltf!ii6Wtb;' i*fe  feSidJ  thw  -tolldt^iH)^^ 

iVabift^fc'i^  -j-uni    t')/    'Jul    iij;iint-ii{    jj,!l-f>;«iii!i    'li'Ji!.*    iiwit    h'!J-    ,-'•:•  l-iiuTf 

*  Mr.  Fox  8  powers  of  attraction   must  have  been  MLtraordinarv 

Siidifkouth'»/poli(kHi>  ptepossitfikMis^  buU'i^H^  thd^nunfe  '<l»pl^  toik^> 
predispositions  which  were  believed  to  prevail  in  the  royal  mind.  .iiYeQ 
ttol(Slleh  «mUid<»^a3lur(qa«st»iiia»fe.uift  Ji^  dMLlIuthiokvnsiid 
^  Mrt«rtyji»>  J<1>rgi„§^dmpH*,.ftt  Ith^I^rst  int«rMijewi  vM.fe  fyWch-ifeftc 


As  a  corollary  to  this  slander,  Lord  Holland  imputes  td't^e  jfeing 


QltodibioUs^>t<p(the'Sihg»imtljd4iaVeilBia«ui  p«i«idtM(  ih  d&eifbblish  apMfftp 
thftt:>b^«li^<'b^t<i«tjl'  Wtti«««rfiM^«7gttV6-hliJi!iahiteMlUiiadiiii  46  chMi|g^di 
htd'g6>t€l1[irtieilt.'i^p.'b4;  ^^ '•^'  Ijmi..  .hit-.i  -i/jii    I'Iim.//  imId      ^- ..   •»![) 

"He  also  lets  out  that,  though  the  Kir^s  -^^gffCity  ip^ght  h^'-y^t 
foreseen  thp-t  their  oWn  m^spianagement  .wou)cl  riiin  them  '  witjL- 

',g?av^  4:,Qi(l  Gre^viUe  hw/full.  conti^epce.  in.  ^ppparahc^,^  aoidj^evbr^ 
enjoinei["him  lo'  take  '<iTs  own  lime'iii  forming  ^  'new  adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  Perhaps  his  Majesty  sagaciotisly  '/oreskiw  '  i^^l  ttiey 
^M.-mkm-iianMtl  hMt  iwitir^'a.nnpraitflvwiamfol^r'bpportbnii^.' — 

pp.  49^*501  —  .ilU.'Ht  "..I   IJ,  A'»^^\*^^\^».■^  N     »-\»\^.\4  ^jii  '.-•  aj-Mi^    /I  /,.  ji     .'..i.,'> 

t>r   .  Whether 


Ml^^  ^^JUsigBtUu^  ^t9iombmt^iJi>iA  JMottMMl^^w^irfr 

Mr.  Whiti>read,  the  suspta^^l^Sf^FrtfM^f^ltfd^^^ 
SiJ#'W>'TTnPB<j6iJ»ifiSk  mo  /d  bsUiininoo  «)Iiib1  »iiT     .(s^^oua  on  jfffw 

D*juniTd  loiiyiiii  nxj  ni(nrnoiJi5lijbx5  om*)*<I[jt  J^.om  oilT     .i^JJuUj  J%'«ii?im 

ni  <dttOcl^Hllt(tfliy[h|n&bveq^e»^Elfei»«r  ^  »^a#«;f  Wke<>i[mii»M  df 
principles  was  neglected.  .  .'^?  .q— VgniejiB  yJunilnodua  fcirf  no  ii»woi] 

a>iviii]^'viiff))eAci('j«(%)n«mis  .09).rn>4t  «¥i^lt^,  I-^1f{fMft,  W^fi^ 

Parliament  was  dissolved  for  ministerial  Wmt^mmi^^fib'^i^mti^ 
Vi{kA<4aiyimfu0k%^mepmtknl  1c)i«ot$9MIliD4ltt9^^0o9BllR.t»i^iu- 

^^|e#tff^|wd^lQ^ftB(tiit^fi^  ^If^tMCl^ill^Wl^BQyEB.  .msilt  t>sifiuoin 

mi  44aintit^«MiQf«^^<^risAot^^^M^Mr(ji^^ 


1|1tfttfc>iuelltufcdk«iiir^'H^lUife.«it.|«i^  iiiifnoif  9di  hiotI  fowl 

IN  or  were  tiie  cnaracters  wnich  nis  Lorusnip  gives  of  some  ol 
tfae>am>^tii«fcifij««ngf  idl  leoliM|f b««f{  ftiRMidt(iiaad  ^p^r^ 
BkefyHif (tUeV  iMte^nia^HD  el^sim^Qt^  ^pyedrfr&MJfan^^AbtK 

thsdEIfiwinGf  i^iril]ldhfis»M«>u')8if>  Inr^lioqmi  hni;  euoiios  i?.orn  ^rii 

§K^;i)'l#e'%ft!RM^iaiI^IPHoft9(ba0q^ 

ported  the  pMrfikaiOQt^f^A»icfee»lM{olii^  ^lef\ui6i»fe(^ifiMeMi^ 


m^w^^  

fflffr  ?lfi}}n  %m?q*wRrffl^^         ijPlo^nijiiqoiq  9ilt  no  i9dio  'jrfj  moil 

181.     ^  His  empty  and  pompous  mannQf,}e»p<fied.biit»g(oidMiaNl«ofliul(f 

Jf>:lY/  The 


m 


with  that  of  large4Diif0K>ctt  M  ^riiMiwiAdfvi  Jaop;^]iifeattiieib«dSoi^^ 

witli  no  success.     The  faults  committed  bv  our  a^icfidtrlldun*<fia"^ 

flattery,  and  Eis  palate  relSEett  it  m  a  gro^^Dgj^gfj^igT^f  ^M 
meanest  platter.     The  most  fulsome  adulalibnTrom  an  iiiierior  bTinaea 

dependents  almost  in  pro|drltcm-'td9flMllP'«mft  W^fiteifi^    }^\^?^?%W^Sti 

power  on  his  subordinate  agents/ — p.  2f>^.,  ,    bsioal^en  8bw  eolqioniiq 

viUJ^Hi/»%ifmi)W^,^^lmim^  'he 

ajWi^vftp  ^|y^^.I  ,JtedY»S-M»  Act^<(>o.  vMms9g}Yr^Uo4iK^^\rajA/tQi 

%f  quire  APY^mkm'^^ismi^ifi  mmiws:^  (^fm^S^\^smA^i^Jm9pfi^ 

-\H  j|^'t/i«iwoii6j^ptfe-ObMMlSo»it>F  IrdbMM^Was^fte&>ifM^'^ 
Mibtto  HimiBiafrfOMkimoasl^ni  X"^^iiTtis  .kt^<«m«riP'«^iiipl  >|dSg«a»§m9 
flPojumiAy  tev^oiitaitloiii  fkiigiiluwitlindjffltoMii«i  aitdiufei%  firmer  ^tab 
mounted  them.  .^^fia4^NN9lli«)9fi4<IM^  l^iliilli)^Hiili«fi1»r^tti0l^#^ 
tlWfefeWlfe  W^  ^vfe^tal»8§IWff^fi8n!feH**  dhfflWft^OMflr^that 

direct  the  dijgt^^of  *S«^|iy^R^  vo 

•n^'rf4Zrfr^P^3(«9^<»)9W4<M-^  8n4i«lKW|li«i*M]itfto- 


N«99cafqlbe  BflBipfffoiMviiiVMidfpM^otf  Ifa^  )i£r^mnMb»m^<mKtotb 
Mfdfif^^mdiHn^  ibofosamleAe  oKi^mh^dMid  feUo^ki-TyLiita 
1a«0)6^2h$dg%(^9iiW(if^iiMb)fi4q^^  ^etlcdbnuteifiialdifi 

the  most  serious  and  important  discusMonfthalrilb&'CaiBaBHevd* 

&rM»^i>¥ff^^  tbibl^pOlMtiCMdfc^mooiriAhttfcrq  erii  bdiioq 

from  the  other  on  the  propriii^lf^Ir  fllilliMirAg^l^^^^^ 

plianc#iir>iMirtH8<tori.Wi<pqafJ5pnnBni  Huoqmuq  bnjs  i^Jqaia  aiH  '  .181 
*idT  What 


Wbffitti  modve  l^-^tlie  overtlinowof  the  GHyf<inittifll4t<-^he  dfefektief 
'Catholfic  emanoipaticin — the  foroingriih^^'Kiry^^k  confic^ieflfce^-^Qay, 
^ereniibe  tmuscfemleiit  ealamiiiy  of  Sdpmmg  Lowi  Holland '  of  iifate 
Privy  Seal-^ ail  these  Lord  Grej  was,  it  iaemSj  willmg^  to  ehdufe 
for  the  concomitant  gratification  of  ^teifig'  kis  old' ^fiiieid  L^itl 

1 1,  We  do.  not  believe  that  there  was  oriooultj  be  the  aliofMefit 
tgffound  for  this  ridiculous  imputaiionj  hiit  Lord.  liolland^s 
iha^lng^  the  f^llj'  qr  iifKilic!^  to  leave  it  bell ind  him  -Ets  a  gtave 
specimen  of  Cabinfet  deliberation  temintls  us  of  four  lines','  it^hich 
were  sold  ta  have  bebn'foDnd  iii'  tord  HbDkhd^s  'pbek^t-hookj 
iMsA  which  h^  sefenwti  to  i  have  meaiit  i  a»|  ^ifa  Mown  «iutDgiiaph 
i^pitaph;— .1-r  ■•  r,  .,.■■•  '.;.,  |i,.H  1..,.^  ,,^,It  Im,,,  i.;-.-,,.,^ 
of  I  i  h » 1  I  iift^  Nflphew  of  ^Fox  y  an  d  frUnd  ^  Qf€^  i  -  r  i  f  •< 
M  *SJin^jd  IV' I r  Be  mii^^  no  liigljer  fiiBi*^—  .  1.  ^mi)  Ujq 
vWjwVv   Tnn  llJf  those  T^:ho  deign  to  Ttttt/ik m^,  eay.  ,n  /  .,Y/ 

V,  ,  :  T      Ji     u.    I^'e-^l^llied  nqtl^er  mme/,.,,,     n'f^vrrM     ^J? 

Hie  has  inat^  wtfi  bdmit^^i^Ziyj  Loid  Giiey'^  Hdins^^fii*'  nd-ndjae^ 

<mn  be  sullied  btit  by  a  man's  self;  \mt  he  cei^tdinly  did  his  best 
to  i oily  it  wken    henBcorded   suob  a    parsigraph  as-ffe    faave 

The  accdunAt  g^'tsa 'by  EohJ -HoHdiid^^f  ^he^^ 
in^en  George  m*  and  the  Talents'  Cabinet -Oti  the  concession 
to  the  Roman  CathoHcK,  on  which  -that  ministry  went  out,  are 
jnaiked  with  his  habitiiHil  malignity  to  the  King-  and'  his  uaniAl 
mis  re  presentations  of  the  most  iKitoi^oUs  facts  i  In  this  trftse, 
ifcowever,  his  documents  help  us  to  iletett  his  iniiaetiracT  ;  fo«  he 
gives  U3^  inibis  Appendix,  copies  of  the  Cabinet  *  Minutes  ''-and 
the  Kind's  repli^,  and  of  the  oorrespondenct?  "betwe^  the  Irilh 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Home  Secretary  at  Whitehall,  whith, 
thoogrhthey  contain  nothing  that  was  not  s tinted  in  tli^  debates  of 
the  day,  ja;ive  a  n:rcater  degi^ee  of  certainty  and  aathenticity  to  oar 
previous  information.  ^J'he  narmtive  of  these  affaii^  is  tOld,'a» 
the  orit^inal  papers  now  show,  with  tcl«arness  and  aecuracy^, 
in  Rivington's  Annual  Regiarter  forf^  1'806  (oh;  viiL  pi  1^)^ 
but  as  Lord  Holland's  Appendix,  containing-  these  documents 
iu  ea^temo^  BTe  really  the  ojiiy  pa^es  in  his  voiuine  of  the  slight- 
est historical  importance,  our  readers  will  allow  us  to  produce, 
on  behalf  of  the  wise  and  ^ood  old  King-,  a  feW  dates  a^nd  y/itt$ 
f urn i s bed  by  Lord  Ho  1 1  a nd  hi m self  in  unconscio us  i-ef u t atidA 
of  his  own  misstatements.  His  narrative  throughout  insinuates 
'  insincerity,'  ^  duplicity,*  '  treachery,^  and  even  worse,  an^ainst 
his   Majesty,    on   account   of    the   '  misunderstanding-/ -as    the 


CabiiKet  called  it,  or,  as  Loi'd  Holland  pbrasoa  it^  the^  on  the  part 
of  the  >King^  f ,  affected  'misumlerstanding^.betwoei^ibis  Majesty 


L 


and  .»tb«  ,:iiiiiiiKtW9^T«»d;  )9BpetiMf'  Lovd  •Oamyy^rnhn,^  ^tM'^We 
jgaomiMkg  of.tim  €l^V(i(4thiiM9rob^.il806)  on'wl^ioh  he)  paki|i<i6ed 

^huX  ho'  wm  laboDli to»'do)iii3^itQc<»dai)cti  :wiitb.ihd  ptaevioiwconscfiit 

*  Xx>Td  Howick  understood  the  King  to  express  to  him  a  repiifflAh^ 

totfce  measiirey'bM'to'hKTe'^iigreiKt'td  bk  ^i^ropMing'it'tO'Payliffm^nt; 

and.  ItnidediBtel^  oBufhis  (somiiig.flut  of  1ixe<>eloset'fae  so-  ehfAalrted 

wb»t  had  :pa9sed  l»k  lUMdd  tGrenvilia  ?  In  !e«ise(|uen6ei  of  'this^  Lord 

Greoville,.  'Vha.went  M  >fl({(«^aid^, . ^M  ntit  toueh  at  hH  upqh  tike  ai4>- 

j|ect»  mor  d J4  ^ifl  3V)[iyi^ty |  sagr ,  pufrthing  ^9  *W  uppn  i^. Vpi  3CW-        '  / 

Tbe*  King^  sdbdeqaenllif  stated  that  he: had  giveh  iio  indk 

consent ;  and   then   Lord   Holland   proceeds   to  askj  wiil}  ^c^y 

ofTensive   insini^atidnleL^  ^  VWhd  ean  Udlsitate  to^  give    credit   to 

Lord     Grey's     clear    tiwdefstai!id!ing '  atfd'  ^Honest     heart?'    p. 

190.      We  knoiM tMyt'^hirthet^  LprdGiJ^y  Wtmtelf  ever  directly 

put    his    veracity   into  "krt' opposite    scale    from    the    King^s, 

bat  tha  ^cuinents  -wbidi  Lwd  HtAland  .prbducca  snfficiieD% 

proive.  that:  »tbb]  Ktije^'st  inpfttesslon  ^\vas>  that '  whilch  any  rational 

mfOi  mast.hayje  ih«kd  Jramfthft  diodimstanfiis  laad  before  him. 

The  case  was  this.     The  Whigs,  while  in  opposition,  Ikad,  lio 

iNrdev  ta  orobkinigss  :Mr»  PSttj  iaildofk)  dislnrefia,  tbr  King,  dllied 

themsQlKes  (in  flagraali  l3pl>staoy  i  td  all  Wihig  pn&hciples)  with  the 

Ron^an  CaAhi»li&  pMt)^  i;  nasd  wbeto^  oa  tjbe  dettth  o£  Mxi  -Bitt,  they 

Cdiand  ^biemselvea  Mol  ^office,  'the«9  oppbaitioa  pkadges.  bebaihei« 

kind  of  j^yotlio&it'boiid^wJUiiKb' Abey-ionndit liioiald'beiiiicxmiieEiieDt 

to  pagr,  andtpaiAiaulAdytasT^beiiiow  (j)BUiiet.iabQiadada6me4if  tb^ 

most  deoiMi  aQtinQatboUcs:an^£qglaQd.     Wbile  Mri  Fooc  livedo 

bis  iioAbpiityy/Mid  biA  jkMVwn  ineluotaaoe  to  distnab^tfae  King'  by  a 

question  wbish  bis  Majesty  .believed  to  touek  alike?  Us  oiuin  conl 

science,  bis  lagsd  irigbt  ta  tha  crown^  and  the  oanstitution  of  bis 

ooualryy  kiipt  the-subj^sct  quieln-raKid  %hi^  delicaoy  .was,  w£  believe^ 

oaexiftba  main  reasMas^-of  thei£wv»ur.with  mhich.  (the  King  cani^ 

ta.'f(QgaEd  Mk.  Fxnu  >  On  .bis/d^tb^'tbe.imajoii^y  |of  the  ziewly4 

ooQstitttted  Cabinet  •woulc^.iveJpidiaVe,  have  been  igkadito  have 

oont«Qiiedtba»8ama  pnadaat  cailnia^.f^  weve  saoiotta  to  pnevBnt 

the  question  hcAng  stirred;  but^.in/  spite  lof  their < 'eObxts,  the 

RctmaaCathoUoa  in;  Jselaod.  began  to  ibeT.olainotons  for  tbfe 

payment  of  the  icmcL   The^  called  .lo^etings^  formed  lOommitlieeB) 

%ad  dftatmiikfid .  Iq  <  press  i  tbeuTi  jolMjiit  ^ 

On  the  4th  Feb.  1806,  the  Dukt  of  Bedford,  tbe  Wbig  Lor4^ 
Lieutenant,  aanQoa^edMtbi^.diilagseeable  Aaw^  to  his  colleagues 
bi£q^land«  ...  .         / 

•*  Lerd  ©renvill*^  evrAentfy  foresaw  tht  embttrras^inff  dileinma  td 
whieh  he  would  soon  be  reduced,  of  either  supporting  the  Catholic 

claims 


A¥      .^ffA^^}i^^iti¥mmii^*Hmifffittii. 


'???:!ffl?l^?ff?M»' 
outaiwn  QXustnq 


claims^ii 

impuidtion  ot  ttstfig  mm  ti.  ^.,,  _. . , 


l*ni;  . 


'       '"  ''  tiim  shpald  be 


to  r insert  a^  claVue'lii  the 
fie  J  on  J  4»i^  IncnolirHj 
lutary  cooimifr- 


"^ugftlBfi       ^ 

ot  nEW;tln8(tfae(€afau»t'veplmif %"«»  ^i](y«etfol  fifla«4i«Ul)«ii^ 

4»^flblfilin)gl1iHr{eaba|rMiM9  Mrfdirf  flidi^ftonefl^b^s^^fimW^ 
iwfe  y0wnM4|wil>'*la4lh6ii<grgjfflri)iii^  dflM^<»(IlMHli^ 

,p^^7>  ^^s,^lfrii9dlhK9f¥^¥  Af^ulteflaiidjntot  AMDM^^ttiHSttoi^feyHiik^ 

Ijj^^l-f^^r^^^  lot  mid  howollfi  omil  filiiil 

'tfhji^ if Ji'ki^^l  o1  ho(b)r,qaol)  .oJsbH  euor>iq8ii8  ^fidw^raoa  t\iuf 

c»T»ttIWBSiBl»  ifljtl^ifMp^otftaoiiidliok4»*^lN«^  hid  Ifai^;  #) 
.[mulUAl  ^  a  S  .iir/xxxjD  .Oi«  ./ox  .JO/To 


.i»i»t^&»f^2Kmm^ihk'¥f^^Mt^.       Hh 


[ilfib 


if  and  adverting  phrticularli/  to  wnat  passed  in  1791  .(|l9g,. (pre- 


"comitLissions ''  implied  GTeneral  Officers.  _Jy^^3^W> 
~  "         "         -      -  -    -      ,  «  ci,-  •flr_'-» 


•^  ^^lAq^l?r|i^^^ 


reluctant  consent — to  go  sofar^  hut  not  one  step  farH^-^^^Vt&ti 

his  Majesty,  than  by  sendinf^  him  to  read  the-dv^tifiaa^^tlBrl^b 
jfeiiMf ^^^^PW^dV^i'^^  tbQde,^J»feral 

.jflPWBt  Wf  *hoWRjoWP»d  UW*^  ^iii^tiiWpnwii|i<iftaof  rth«14)B«riiriB 
^f^^gi^B^9lff9t«<i$iig^4^^  htohiMl  i«iditivBdMpfttfcti^idfUlAl^)ftt&. 
JbfWIrf^RPOMk  tnoKiepfli  ini3ndviBtliflii4fM4)ii;^  a^^^ 

littie  time  allowed  him  for  consideratiotlj^'illM^cHi^'^fdi'^TO^'gt 
t^ttti^fiiDonbetdi^urtotaotrtf^UiniPl^l^     ^h^itJ^Hf  Wf^l^ofW^, 

with  somewhat  suspicions  haste,  despatched  to  I^k^nio^lmif^ikJIKb 
yfl«BW«gf»fICb^ill»^P^  ittj»wjtnKtayf^^^eaiiBwl«yi^ 
'Mdib^rtiAa^ti^toitieir.^l^Aniflrl^))^^  fMf^ 

dbftkiidl  hill  M^ftMyfgqicdotibliofotoiiyft^ 

House  of  Common»^'-bar4i»tt^''dlU  dlUi^^KJy^'ftdt'm  iJm 
ol  VOL.  XC1V.  NO.  cLxxxviii.  2  E  Holland, 


416  Lord  Holland'^  Mmmn  of  the  Whig  Party, 

Holland,  assert,  or  even  saggssl,  that  the  Kii^  hud  any  aiiflpicioii, 
much  less  any  noticej  that  this  despatch  went  an  iotabejond  what 
had  been  previously  agreed  to-^^the  Irish  Act.  Lord  Holland 
proceeds-  to  say^  that  though  Lord  Gray  BMMie  the  motioo  that 
day  (the  4th),  it  i/ms  net  till^thitt  day  week  {bis next  lervee)tfa8t  the 
King  cemonstmted  againsl  it  bpith.  tp  Lo^cb  GhresiyilLe  and  Grey. 
Tikm  is  inaceiuiite  ;  fort  Loitl  Grey^.  in-  hia  explanatory  speech  of 
the  26th  March,  1 8 1&^.  confessed  thaty  on  the  '  Thursday  or  Fri^ 
day^  he  heavd  Bearaonaobjectionst  fmm  sonteoC  his  colleagues,  and 
tbatLord  Gi^nville  'was^^awnre  thai  the  King  waa  disaatMfied/ 
'  Biitthene  hadlmkft^^fni^Aw  eimmMStanee'i<rUMi^  L^d  Holiaad 
vlTd^s  iiot  alltidW'to',  fbbtig^'it'^ir^^t^^idgnifteAnt:  In  botli  the 
Cabinet  Mlil(it^"^6d"I;ora''Gi*^vni'^i  p^rttui^ye'lWteir  iC  was 


order  that  it  9ijght|^,^nu)tPx,,W\\Kl^snSK^ 
to  omit  it  if  any  inconvenience  should  anse.  That  palliative  was 
ki^w-  wiihdrtfwri. "<  iTte<  pJepaai4ie»  intadn  \6a^  tbe^Ktk'Mardu^ 
IJiMrd' iG>rey  wttS'4iDtt>to*fh«d^(b«imr>]3iievioiisi!^  setttail,*&\clnuw'ia 
^Ue  Mutiny 'Bill^'ba%ftsf4k«clilipAeif|m]fpo«ai^  wiikpnffateml 
1ilerB%aneirl  MtH^^L'^rllaBgeivrbii^'if  tm^afiiuriM^  kmAt/Uht 

'^0imald  have  beenni^i^'^p^deiitifaaA^be^mbsimumkig^eipn^^ 
i^d  ^11  ftltttt^e  Mu<ibiy  >BiUii»rwiih/S(i!conteiltiiilia^a  ywttionyibat, 
^dbd^'theokiilinjgidtdamstatteiis^  It  had la^diiibrintjbe^iii^flBdt 
mn\^^^  to  the  RoyfiiJl:pewdr^ovetJtbeimdssiiMi0)fiitiitet7e^^ 
-betmuse  ii  was  ieviA6ntiltha(t>a  bbbaianlivis  bilb«0iacMMessioaiws 
iCfpekAn^  a  widhtf/<ki<^J'lsvl(^bdhrienQfCPaoliM«iits^j0d<eatii^^ 
a^  {tfec<edent'feii  wtot'>bo<ih>>t1ie'  Kinginndi^iMiraod^tipytsKpnaide* 
teidediy  adv^vse^ to. I' Of  this'ttahsfoiii|ati«tti; ef (itbei«Asiiie>fin€oia 
ml^mtitm  6i//;'Loi<(ii>H0l)ahd,'^<6ily,  tak^sl>no  ta^tiodi-kmym 
4li^l5th.M^o^  ihe  (Da^»et^inlf?iii#tbeiLoitLG^  Enkitts, 

'l^  liord  President' Sidbouth,' and  Lord 'GbiefJnalioe  .EUw- 
'bomu^h,  who'  werel-iioi  now,  nor^  h^  bedn  lalelyy  iumineMwiilP 
Ifhe'Cabinets^^int^rfifeduhe'Kingf  tbsrtJIbey'  bad  Nso]ived.ta«fannfe 
Vt^7*  bill    L<2»rd>  HoU^d  say»  «bat  he^  Lerd«  Orey,  laad >Mrti/Wiid- 
'hfaini  opposed  this  ivsolatioit^;  >and<1v«  sove  iibt<imirpiiaed  tbntiie 
^tthonld  have  be^n  nti^asy  at«tt«hla  shabby  proceedings  bnt^th^* 
tMLdy  he  says^  agMfsd  to^^i^bidiS'  byishe*  opi*iona.or  tbe  majmstj, 
'and  so,  intspkeiof'prjndpliesuMd^digtt&^V^e^'<ubDE|alted(to^ 
'U^theiT<bM)tniKl'-»^4io)d>' their  planes.  "•Tfaf^iendbavoiiaed^  bev- 
^r,  to  pat  a  foidM  fa<^onth^ii^*cein^lianefr(  siidan  tbtiCabidet 
iMtitutola  whidi  theyJaiMioaMeditoi  ito  Kiitf 'itlmi*  teaipovsiT 
'  jsrabmission,  they  ihreateffed'^him-wit^  <a  Vfqarrence  4id  tbn  sniae 
weapons  Wben^vW  they  sboiildf  flnft  iif  .cemisnieiil.  Thto  sobstance 
iiii^tbisittiport^lit^0eikiAetkt  was'btidwn  nt  theihnSvaad/statiKih} 
.•^i;;."*  ::  1  t  both 


Lord  Holland'^  3tenu>irst  (^the  Whig  Forty.  417 

1»oth  Lords  Granville  and  Grey  jb  tbeic  explanatienfi ;.  but  we  do 
not  recollcGt  to  have  ever  before  seen  the  actual  tes^t,  which  is 
much  stronger  than  what  we.  had  reRuembqred  of,  tifpose  parUa- 
xneatafj  statements  of  its  pi^pprt*  ^Xtis  mmrthj  of  jQ»oi;e.  noti^re 
than  it  seems  at  the  time  to  Iwe  luttwot^i  .i  .  i : 

^In  stating  to  ParlUmettt'thli  dyt^imrtito'tb  mbke  tM^  vei^  |)aiat* 
fdl  aacrifioe  to  what  they  cbnoeive'toHM  th^r  pktiliftil  dtity,  tb^  tr^At 
your  Miyesty  win  see  theindiijJeiiialtleliieceBtity'oft^ 
with  the  same  epeonets .  by > wfaicht  thaiv  lan^uaga  eD<4;liali  8ub|flcrfafb 
uniformly  beaninarked^itbt  stflfongi  piemm$miwhi^h^sa^{qfikeiinii$44it 
^iduaU^  eiitoi^U¥i.€£tli#iMhfWtPg^  whiphrinr^Airw^H  ^  ^^  m^"^ 
from  ^k  d}flSBrent,.oamrfif»..9f,p(44i<Sy.^Wa«ij|,.tl?ft  Q^th^Jipf ,  of  .Jrdan^ 

T^eseopinipfis./'^      '    ^       '^  ' ^^  '  -       ^*^-- 

coutix^^^stro|ig 

tkith  on'iAelpresent  occc^oh  and  ih  mifiidsmle  event 

•    //  •»   Uii  .ir;.i  m.jI  I       .•►«'i  If  I)[immI<* 'I'iii*)!!!')/!!**  )ni   /lu:  Ji   u   ;mn-  (»J 

Th^  ia^  th^i  Kix^'aiMiitistarsiiseseirvpdif o  tb^msq^KM  ili^ight,  mA 
jJedffed  ttheiutitM  ^(Ha/4i»feRiiutiaftiQii,,'.itq««i«iK«cty/  i<»odyl)ia^ 
asvmlly^i their  p^raeai(l[  j^d  i^oial  onAuence  li>l  (uttkmu^.  of  ^ 
iyB|iMon&  flOM(bdiKi6aiifdi  tM  So^fereigp^.^andf  isq;  ingurimsiii^Ariif 
JbelieT«(i^.to  wtfie^  ioMtmtB  ti^mdi.Tfisbeft  of  |hi9  .peopjei  .  So  sttmi^e 
^  jfcpposilisi|n  a&^'^thoti  tibei  Kay^iinflUctlceisboifd  Jl>»ttbul4jleft<an 
bwidiiiipiedgBd* rtiiiibxerdjad  it  )vbenever  tb^« e)fe»9!^  sig$imti>^ 
St0ydiiB^p§Mnt^i  Ieft<i^fiiKi)ng  uA^altenif  t&ve  .ttaDita .  jiD9isjt]iQn 
.jDchiaixsettaiotalkeiiiaf  itaatshptild  sanreihiiaiCrQmM:^  f«tiv9j|)]r4K»- 
jnmra:df^eii>ba«zjbiiaMiiaanfeM  JJb^ 

«titkspated}Ass)i«iimlt^nRrhiQh/theyilQMjiotlitoe  iAidenolini)iii|^  m 
antnnGons^rtntilaniJk  attemyitKtl^fCstlen  .tbeprtMinistevial  dutiiesiaml 
vespoAsihiUtyr;  aad^^beytbeus^tltbiA' }1diiilr'a!ir|0r«  popuUo^vfar 
a*  l^aatl  mdiieipklidibIe,ipD^t9»l\fAr  reaignalilonithriti.fixi^prQte^itig: 
cinduknatanorl .  of  >  itbdiif  tinliihrare, ,  l  ^-aoillatini;^ .  hiuk ;  ^ntradict^xy 
mtottarnea;  ajadtgriea^tefbrtsfwepf  (looordingly-  made'in  aiicloDt4>f 
Farliamfl]iittelnairr6«ritbeitah«l&^$(^to»tbiBmeceI])r<acGas9Qry  poi^. 
ButiihiBia(ht«er,tQit>itiaaiq'QbTioliii3'W^to  d^piive  it  t>f  all  eSbql:. 
It  w)diS  IbebvjOwniiUi'nuiGc  «^ijcb.had.fir3t'Sai6ed.th6<(pie$iAon.afia 
jpkdge*i  UiMte-i^Atfg  fMho^oh^difwlunteered  to  clode  tb«> doors. of 
tboiir'GabiAett^sioiAiajtt  fularaicaMloselv/Compvomi^e^jor  cqi\<»U^ 
iBQi^ibjii'tinqttirinfofkDiviAlil^tSbifereigj^  in  titim 

own  Ancdnandlwoatlet^ble  «ouit«e  <m.tbe.CetWierqQeatieA.i  Tjbjs 
deterdikaitian  ^oC  t)mra|irthtta  )cWUhemtelyi.,i|4dre  landf  solemnly 
lecoijded;  wesfniiftiai  fla<i)cb>ia|>feAler.((Ni.;tbQilr]yfini9l:evial,iii»sptiti- 
sibilit;^  as  >aoy  .opposite' <eng«^0nient  oould  be-*^ipdeed  .m^h 
moresatfaiiii  what  :tb«ur  >piled^  bad^  driven  the.  King/^or«qui^; 
<flt  be  w&abeelnwasjn  selfrdeffiniE^eTr-tbaiiibe^iattheva^ of  sixty- 
o(l  2  £2  eight, 


'M  fM\M^^'^Ji&rXim^/tei>fm^tfin*!^ 


lyjifj 


questi 


pressei 


;?J,,^r,m 


1  was  the  ' 

TIi>.Tl')(ii'yit 


>od  sense  to  make  the  slightest  s\i§^eiM^n^ 

,.„i4?ieA'"ftigHif'  mi^ikmsrotii^dof<iakbmr  in 


^""'Prfe  ""^ 


pjafe^f 


lit   lori   lo  noiniqo   aii 


f«i 


i«r(;  \v9s  ,afso  ano^^  (kMmif  t^4%¥y'rfi(0e1i  «^^iimiMni 
mt\hWem%!^mi<k'>&f'Wptihd]dtiimBB 


RRyaul'fr  W'tercohdii'it'r^  nBUiomaoob   Uhb    Ir.it 

.nif)rttTniV,.,;,n,„  ,„  „,  monijj-r  -.d}  i<,l  ebni/ois  oiom  qiov/  wiU 


i^oBiyftrr  tnyTTiitiriirVift    "fin"/  lucis  aiscioseu 


yew  risaural  '8pec(i!aj)««"M«'h«i>  ia^eWiw4aW  UMUVtawiuBiifyi*) 


or  sai]cti6nM''ttSf  ifi^aWflH  flffispiWHi* 


iff*;?' 


liiM^HeitoidJ^ia^^ww^^ 


wrctlHiiiidifiiiiftl6niM4«»A»H^}G§H)f 

nounei' 

pressed  iiis  opinion  ol  ber  m  tti|s . 


^[^ 


07q   IIDlJ^ODp 


I  UTS    saftic 


iicp 


'miukf^^ 


ffl^!{Sw5fil^^"te 


tial  and  documentary  evidence'  Whjjht^xeiiaiLily 'iirltfll^s'  .JtHiit 
there  .werp  more  grounds  for  the  rumour  tniui  '\\i.\  liml  iHii'^ilnBQ. 
"^rUMi  Wy'fii%t^«k>uglM'4iMfrehibf  mUid,  JaM^pmicb.lf^  Mr. 

jolt  th«•PIi9Pft■rtbta*l,ttH„VlVfWHM.w'*H}^' b'lfi'"  rj'>r.v,,h''vv,"'?""''-^€^ 

-liurMt3|j>^»d«<^kliBaii*)iO]i  a^mUid  M>»'\9^W^^id,^^iiMM^'^Ii^^' 
-WatX  hM  be«n>itd)aeipt'i'n»trt ;  tlkB.<f(WiM;i>;ri  ikiMcs^i^nutvi^cJ^,]]^,!^!^- 
'^^ibtf^'iinll<.«f^«CttmntI^iijk'> iW.rtuiiMr.M.WfiivlTtWtf^  ^P^M'f' 
'lihititik'-  ^^'''^e'>4hM  df> '  oM))  Trwtrir^e  I  tij  i  (jiclingt  «niil .  io^ttirQfitSt 
^eiMalv.  ™raJ'*a(B!'*a'ao^Wtl''bV  -itis  (Utiwi  ftUiUai>itly»l4J»a J^finiMS ; 
•Mw,  W»» ''^M^rmd>\]S^i>i  p*W*41<?tl'fw  iliflUlist^ r,  .tiirti.  what 
left  W><^%  Ail^i^)^"^'  ^'  ''^ '  '4ul  miV^if  -'!^';  <  thai  l!M<d<miUiulrliis 

,*^PrJncfl„.ftm»J'Jc.J„;^v;rlfcr~m^  T7«!>^^1A  %MPh 

3ifc  l»ppe9trai;l*«t  ^qj,Mf/V,Mi'f).?fli?!t  C  '^'^ijil't  'lla^'^Kitte 
-»riioi»iii»d»tid»itofo«»rr^,ng;,^V^^,J^j^Ti;fr5i;.ert    and  t)WligPt  it 

''ips^M'fiftcAtifttattStos'^iid  ditiktil^s  ulii^^i  »prt$ ,YtUii;)hf4h,^V)(^,Wtl 
'^llttkrfon'f^iH^lf'WAd'liup  Udfi  l'irrLTn'«ngmt^UiiAiis.,o.{^th^itKemn(i- 
Wa^3g'ci4ttt!tin''iH<A<^ -F^/x  tvt  'mort»J«.of;  tlx,  ow- 
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^HLj  dear  Charles, — Your  letter  of  last  night  afforded  me  more  tnie 
satisfaction  than  I  can  find  words  to  express :  as  it  is  an  additional  proof 
to  me  (which  I  assure  you  I  did  not  want)  ot  your  haTing^  that  true  r^ard 
and  affection  for  me  which  it  is  not  only  the  wish  but  the  ambitkm  of 
my  life  to  merit  Make  yoarnelf  easy,  my  dear  friend.  Believe  me, 
tlie  world  will  now  soon  be  eonvineed  that  there  not  only  is  hoc,  hot 
■ever  was,  any  grounds  for  these  reports,  whkh  of  late  ibave  been  le 
Malevolently  circulated.'— ^p«  137. 

The  letter  then  goes  off  to  other  subjects.  Now,  as  this  dit- 
cussion  was  above  two  years  earlier  than  Mr.  Pox's  aheolate 
denial  of  the  marriage  in  April,  1787,  it  is  highly  impwAable 
that  he  should  not  have  in  the  interval  satisfied  himself  on  so 
important  a  point ;  and  as  no  one  can  doubt  his  personal  integ- 
rity and  truth,  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  be  had 
80  satisfied  himself,  and  made  his  subsequent  declaration  eu  pleim 
amnaissance  de  cause.  But  still  mre  must  admit  that  the  yery  hxX 
of  his  former  apprehension  leaves  some  doubt  on  one^s  mind 
that  there  might  iiave  been  some  ground  for  the  nmoar.  This 
doubt  Lord  Holland  fortifies  by  the  statement  of  a  direct  con- 
fesston  made  by  the  Prince  to  Lord  'Grey.  Fox «  denial  in  Ae 
House  of  Commons  was  in  terms  so  strong  as  gave  great  offenoe 
to  Mrs.  Pitzherbert,  who  insisted,  it  is  said,  on  some  pnblic 
reparation.  The  Prince,  equally  unable  to  resist  the  lady's 
tears  and  indisposed  to  ask  Fox  to  contradict  himself,  had,  saji 
Lord  Holland,  recourse  to  Lord  Grey : — 

*  He  actually  sent  the  next  morning  for  Mr.  Grey  (LordHowickasd 
Earl  Grey>,  who  was  then  in  high  fkvonr  with  him,  and  af^er  mueh 
preamble,  and  pacing  in  a  hurried  manner  about  the  room,  excklmedy 
" Charles"  (he  always  so  called  Mr. Fox)  **  certainly  went  too  fer last 
night.  You,  my  dear  Grey,  shall  explain  it :"  and  then  in  ^stmet 
terms  (as  Grey  has,  since  the  Princess  deaths  assared  me),  tiiough  widi 
prodigious  agitation,  owned  that  a  ceremony  had  taken  place.' — p.  139. 

This  application  to  Lord  Grey  (but  not  the  confession)  Moore^ 
no  doubt  on  Lord  Holland's  authority,  produced  in  his  Life  d 
Sheridan  (i.  484) ;  and  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  say,  that  on 
the  appearance  of  that  work,  George  IV.  deliberately  and  dis- 
tinctly declared  that '  tfiere  teas  not  a  word  of  truth  in  ity  and  that 
he  had  never  had  any  communication  with  Lord  Grey  on  the  subject^ 
and  he  further  went  on  to  deny  ^that  absurd  story  of  his  suppos^ 
marriage*  This  was,  we  need  hardly  add,  during  Lord  Greys 
lifCy  and  was  intended  by  the  King  to  be  publicly  repeated.  We 
might  possibly,  in  such  a  balance  of  testimony,  have  leaned  to 
that  of  so  disinterested  a  witness  as  Lord  Grey,  if  we  were  sure 
that  we  had  Lord  Grey's  own  assertion  uncontaminated,  but  we 
have  not  the   same  confidence  in  Lord   Holland's  secondhand 

report; 
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T^eport ;  and  therefore,  if  the  case  rested  here,  we  should  credit  the 
Prince's  denial,  confirmed  as  it  appears  by  Mr.  Fox's  deliberate 
concurrence :  but  there  is  another  circumstance  of  great  and 
eontrarj  weight.  Lord  Holland  states  the  circumstances  of  the 
•tsj^posed  ceremonj  as  he  heard  them  from  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
b«rbert's  - — 

'  It  was  at  the  Prince's  own  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations,  not  at 
Bfrs,  FUzherherfs  request^  that  any  ceremony  was  resorted  to.     She 
knew  it  to  be  in^^alid  in  law ;  she  thought  it  nonsense,  and  told  the 
Prince  so.  ...  It  was  performed  by  an  English  clergyman.     A  oer* 
tificate  was  signed  by  him  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  botky  I  believe^ 
CathoUe  genilemen,  aad  one  «  near  rektion  of  Mrs.  Fitsherbert,  Mr* 
Hrriogton.    Mrs.  Fitsherbert,  from  mixed  feelingis  of  fear  and  gene- 
voatty,  tore  off  the  names  of  the  witdsasses  at  some  subsequent  period* 
lest  they  should  by  possibility  be  involved  in  any  legal  penalties  for 
being  present  at  an  iUe|gal  transaction.     Before  George  the  Fourth's 
aeoesaion  to  the  throne^  or,  as  I  believe^  his  appointment  to  the  Re- 
gency, the  clergyman  was  dead  (for  it  was  not,  as  often  surmised^ 
T^SLTson  Johnes  who  married  them) :  and  his  name,  I  understand,  re- 
mains annexed  to  the  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  register  or  certi- 
ficate of  the  ceremony.' — pp.  140-142. 

This  relation  of  Mrs.  Fitzberbert's — also  at  second  or  third 
hand — ^is  full  of  inconsistencies :  how  can  we  imagine  her  indif- 
ference to  a  point  which  was  to  quiet  her  conscience? — and 
what  value  could  she  place  on  a  ceremony  performed  by  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman?-— and  if  she  thought  it  nonsense^  why  was  she 
provided  with  two  untnesses  of  her  ottm  sect  ?  It  would,*  therefore, 
add  little  to  the  rumours  which  were  long  ago  afloat  on  the 
subject,  but  to  which  we  did  not  then,  and  should  not  now,  give 
any  serious  credit  but  for  the  following  material  fact,  now  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Lord  Holland,  and  which  alters  very  decidedly 
the  complexion  of  the  case : — 

'  In  truth,  thajt  there  was  such  a  /ceremony  is  tuno  </  transcribe*  my 
narrative  in  1836)  not  matter  of  conjecture  or  inference,  but  of  history. 
Documents  proving  it  (long  in  tiie  posACssion  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
fiimily)  have  been,  since  June,  1833,  actually  deposited  by  agreement 
between  uie  executors  of  George  IV.  (the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
William  Knighton),  and  the  nominees  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  (Lord  Albe- 
marle and  Lord  Stourton),  at  Ooutts's  bank,  in  a  sealed  box  bearing  a 
superseription  of  ^  The  property  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle :  but  net  ta 
be  opened  by  him  without  apprising  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  or  woids 
to  that  piirpart.'--fpp.  123,  l^L 

*  Here,  again,  weliSTe  another  of  Lord  Holland's  supplementary  interpolations, 
which  leave  ns  in  doabt  as  to  how  mneliwas  his  original  imprtision,  ani  wkat  lie 
tnj  have  pided  from  other  toarees  and  ^tb  Bttbeequeut  views.  The  «ae  of  the 
word  transcribe  is  remarkable ;  for  it  seems  from  the  context  that  there  was  here 
BO  traucriptioa  at  all,  bat  the  addition  of  some  pages. 

ThU 
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This  assertion — as  we  cannot  question  the  substantia]  ttct  as 

her  declaration  thbt  stietaoagnt  ii  VttW^Mf^  hfH^  'VVfiSfVff^  ■<IWi>>e  ■. 
di^^Amii^4\{dmWSfft.  '%e  miisialso  coiffR^  t\ia^,tti«|e 

short  and  general  terms  of  his  answer  io  Fox  s  remrastrance,  and  - 

thtib#i(te  mtiihM<Ai>bifmin^ym^\y  m»'^iii'^mA^^i]^.}M ' 

to  a  suspicion  that  there  was  more  ground  for  Foxs  alum' than  . 

thfijPp|ic«^#W(W,A<»»«UnifeeTCi*>to^\iadA*;i*J^ 

^'aSftldk-  K9»'«riWHl*rt*eribA.bf  *lfa)»«aj*<lUnA^(^m4»4^ 

later  than  his  first  anxious  consideration  of  the  8imect|'^tfaHl^ 


evMencesT — except  Yhe  existence  of  the  iigttUdtfbAiQQKpoAQttf  ui 
the  joint  custody  of  the  nomipeeai  of  Mrs.  Fitzhcijiert^ and  then 
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i&  fidn^itTesoiuUon  of  England  m  a  just  and  legal  cause.  .<tf  o|i^m 
we  anticipate  greater  sncgf»«a  for  t*^^  iniHtnry  and  naval  power 
thA  — — — — -~"~"^  of 
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of  the  Russian  empire.  The  true  source  of  national  greatness, 
in  a  contest  like  that  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage,  lies 
in  the  social  condition  and  political  institutions  of  an  empire, 
since  they  supply  that  vigour  and  bottom  by  which  the  efforts 
of  military  power  can  alone  be  sustained. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  these  questions  »that  we  propose  at  this  time 
to  direct  our  attention ;  and  we  have  placed  at  the  heed  of  the 
works  now  before  us  the  third  volume  of  Baron  von  Haxthausen's 
elaborate  survey  of  the  soci^  condition  of  Russia,  mltfaougk 
the  former  volumes  of  this  publication  have  already  been  noticed 
at  some  length  in  this  Journal.  But,  upon  the  whole,  this  book  is, 
in  spite  of  its  partiality  and  its  defeets,  the  most  complete  account 
we  have  met  with  of  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  more  especially  of  tixe  peculiar  institutions  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Russian  people.  Although  the  Baron  move  than 
once  expresses  surprise  in  the  course  of  his  labours  that  no 
natural  bom  Russian  should  have  attempted  the  task  which  he 
has  exectxted,  he  supplies  this  deficiency  by  a  warmth  of  Rossian 
feeling  which  is  not  common  lo  ibe  west  of  the  Yistala.  He 
assones  us  that  be  «pent  his  -time  in  Moscow,  with  the  cream  of 
Muscovites,  and  drank  his  notions  of  Russian  policy  and 
administration  from  the  well  of  Russia  undefiled.  His  woik 
IS,  in  fitct,  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  empire  and  the 
people  of  Rossia ;  and  though  we  are  not  displeased  to  learn  aH 
that  can  be  said  on  this  subject  by  so  favourable  a  witness,  we 
are  not  very  powerfully  affected  by  the  picture  he  attempts  !• 
draw  of  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  broad  propositions  for  which  our  author  coa- 
4ends  are  ipegarded  in  Russia  as  fundamental  truths,  and  are 
supposed  to  establish  a  sort  of  superiority  and  ascendancy  in 
-the  political  relations  of  the  empire  over  other  nations.  No 
such  propositions  can,  in  our  judgment,  be  consistently  inaii^ 
tained.  They  are  unsupported  by  facts,  and  they  will  not 
sustain  argument.  They  are  the  offspring  of  a  state  of  socie^ 
in  which  public  discussion  is  unknown ;  and  whenever  Russiao 
instiitntions  are  brought  into  more  direct  contrast  or  conaexioo 
with  those  of  Europe,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  supep- 
atitious  veneration  of  their  admirers,  and  the  exaggerated  appro- 
jumsions  of  many  of  their  antagonists,  will  be  alike  dispelled. 

According  to  Baron  von  Haxthausen,  *  the  historical  mission 
of  the  Russians  is  to  serve  as  mediators  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  to  transmit  to  the  East  the  civilisation  of  Ae  West' 
He  compares  the  position  of  the  Russian  em[Hre  to  tiiat  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  ikte  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
propagation  of  Cbristianity  was  assisted  by  ^e  universal  domi- 
nion 
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nioo.  of  th«  imperial  power  of  CoDstantine  and  Jaatinian.     He 

contends  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  ia  the  present  state  of 

EtiT^opOy  the  Russian  empire  does  really  represent  the  Empire  of 

tlie  East,  and  the  Russian  Church  the  Church  of  the  East     And 

he  attempts  to  show  that  the  political  and  military  organization 

of    the   empire    are  precisely  the   conditions  requisite   for  the 

maintenance  of  this  position,  and  the  accomplishment  of  these 

designs.     We  shall  examine,  with  the  assistance  of  this  author 

ancl  of  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  the  accuracy  of  these  startling 

propositions ;  and  we  think  it  may  be  shown  that  Russia  is  as  HI 

prepared  to  transmit  to  the  East  the  civilisation  of  Europe  wm 

she  is  to  crush  the  liberties  of  Europe  by  the  barbaric  hordes  of 

the  East     Her  distinguishii^   characteristics  are  still  Asiad^ 

aod  the  eft>rts  she  has  made  to  engraft  her  infloence  on  the 

ancient  states  of  Europe  have  borne  only  crude  and  imperfect 

fruit. 

The  primary  condition  of  the  politieal  and  social  institutioaa 
of  Russia  is  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  which  pervades 
all  the  relations  of  the  people  to  the  state,  in  domestic  life,  and 
even  in  the  avocations  of  daily  business.  Military  organization 
is  the  form  in  which  this  passive  obedience  of  the  nation  has  been 
armed  for  the  purposes  of  aggression  or  of  defence.  To  this 
principle  every  institutioa  or  usage  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
referred  or  resoiTeo. 

*  The  feeling  of  the  Russians  is  not  so  much  one  of  deep  attachment 
to  their  country  as  of  ardent  patriotism.  Their  country,  the  country 
of  their  ancestors,  the  Holy  Russia,  the  people  fraternally  united  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Czar,  the  communion  of  faith,  the  ancient  and  sacred 
monuments  of  the  realm,  the  tombs  of  their  fore&tbera — all  form  a 
whole  which  excites  and  enraptures  the  mind  of  the  Bussians.  They 
consider  their  country  as  a  sort  of  kinsmanship  to  which  they  address 
the  terms  of  familiar  endearment.  God,  the  Czar,  and  the  priest,  are 
all  called  "  Fattier," — the  Church  is  their  ^'  Mother,''  and  the  empire 
is  always  called  ''  Holy  Mother  Russia."  The  capital  of  tlte  empire  is 
*<  Holy  Mother  Moscow,"  and  the  Volga  "  Mother  Volga."  Even  the 
high  road  fftm  Moscow  to  Vladimir  is  called  ''  Our  dear  mother  the 
high  road  to  Vkdimir."  But  above  all,  Moscow,  the  holy  mother  of 
the  land,  is  the  centie  of  Russian  history  and  tradition,  to  which  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  devote  their  love  and  veneration.  Every 
Russian  entertains  all  his  life  long  the  desire  to  visit  one  day  the  great 
city,  to  see  the  towen  of  its  holy  churches,  and  to  pray  on  the  tombs  of 
the  patron  saints  of  Russia.  ^'  Mother  Moscow  "  has  always  mtSeoBed 
and  given  her  blood  for  Russia,  as  all  the  Russian  people  are  ready  t^ 
do  for  her.' — ^p.  ISl. 

*Buch  is  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Russians,  but  their 
social  unity  must  be  described  in  greater  detail.    We  insert,  in  a 
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t»HT  3tiYffIa:t  o^tiicssiii^Qi 
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f^ttfili 


ri^>|>ivili  mil 


-i.m.jDL-,h-^'?^ht^^^' 


m^Si^M'hf  kSlmfm^iU  jrBnl^l^nk]   ffaax^HijnlniUL^dt   iih    .Ji<jH 

vdi   (It  bt^lciiarH'^Pi^J^lifrLyUwrt^fV'i^  JiilJo'imt  L   IrlfTB 

iiijljr  III  il-jiHw  ,^[qu'3(:j  ikMTfl  hilf  ot  x tUih-yf\^^^M^AiA'i    ^ . .. i n^n. 

^^^       Mongols   _^         .  .    *_ ^ .  250.000 

^^K     ^Umhus  .                       IDO.buO 

^ 1   r.»r..4-^L^ 
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^  JVIore  than  a  hundred  peoples,  speaking, a ^hu^drod^different  idioms. 

peoples  are  OTit*^^!dn^f4tS^S(^fti^>^>¥^ 

l9toM»ttiy  one  sole  race,  that  of  the  Russians  proper.     The  Russian  race 

a.lone~ consists  of  ^bout  60  million  souls,  whilst  all  the  other  tribes  of 

the  (Mapire  put  tCB«?tiH^^'tfo\  iB^^c(tifed'4li!^^Wrfflibm."^^^    * 

*  No  oiher  state  in  Jtiiur^e  possesses  so  numerous  a  population  be- 
lo|?^gff)!^,jto  one  n^f5tf:"'<Bven  Friftncej^;«^ntaii|s  butr.o^tS^KnuUioDs  of 
Fvaiiciimtn  out^C^5  dr  36.;p^pions  oti liotiAtaiita^ts ;  and  Great  Britain 


Germg^   nation r.ttijf^  <if^<iv^S£9eko0ita,4t}  the  Dutch  <and  i^i^^l 


appfoiithe^  «hift  iiiSiifltteH^^^^Oftiyilib^^ople  r  but  Gem^W^^^ 


frJi^:fi|vidg^Jh^;^H^^^^  more  ^^MWM 

P®* V-  (SP*^^  ?S^)^jf^X  of W.  {¥^>?V^-  ^\¥^  preiepts.a  mmv»\<  ^m^sM 
it  hfE^ll  t]iQ(Hgnt9T9lcomfiiu^^  The  36  millieivdnfoatlil 

of  ©flfeat  Rilttlaoiteik  lid  '  ^         -- ^- 

classe^^o  m}y)^^\  ^^ 

of  I^IJW'ni^'^^JE^^  ^^f^^  nli^^i1§iPt  JbUtie  JI;CuSwSiaps  \j5  s1^aU^_ 
differ^ft,  bu^^^St^^prnj  relpep9i^]f.  'loit)iiiicomplet&  unity,  of .laiigvlig^ 
miiat  be  addod^  among  the  Great  Russians,  the  most  surprising  uni,- 
foriiiii^of|i9toM^%d'^u^t*Um8v  Wtritlt'^eifnlany  F^iH7fk^dH  ^flfil^ 
8COCB  an  infinite  variety-  -  of  ieca^  -  difltinotion&;  -  the-  unifitfjnity  -of  -the- 

P*^P^»  M  j^SapiJieiie^^;  jM>ht»9^1  ^^eggth  of  .th^  cqupft^riife^Jb-//^ 

f,Anoth|BT)(#^i*i'.<jmore  «ji»portant  eUmfSS^^  jjolitical  «trenatb(fi«i  <to 

unity  of  thftx^ussian  Giwirih.     ThisrniA%  is  [ compl«fli''^l»]i^r4ll4 

Lrttlle  Rusfiiaiis  and  Rulhuiiiaiis,  a  tjtsw^vf^  tjie  latter  only  .^^'IfikJ^PPP^ 


grounds  of  doctrine^ 


reat  Ku 

By^. ^hjsir^m,^^^ S|k^r^l?^zi)-,(oiS:»9?B|b9Ts  k  th 


ie  pld.  fakbt)>'liave 


assunied  tne  p^tnafchal  climicter,  «^ftf^ 


seceded  from  tlie  Established  CJiurch,  not  on 

out  ot  ceremonial  usages.       '         ~     ~  ,         „  , 

was  founded  by  Normans  (the.Yarangian8).. who  must  JiaYeuiitroduced 
intai(i^mj£  the  fundamental  |[^ermanic"^^§runons^^^^  principles 

of  the  feudal  sys^pi^^^^stc^nqev^rttiMll^apt  amongst  thcSitlrtWMMiBi 
n^lj^^  |cpntraify^«il  tiiesi|P9btilat  insiiturtri^^.of.Buiilia 

itnafchal  cliaJhwter,  •>#ft!<«/tt,j^  to  the 

Sclavonian  raee,^kHcF^fe^ecially  to  the  Au&ian  people,  wnich  in  thia 
reitp^^t^WU^k/  resembles  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  The  socUl 
organization  of  1$^^^' Wms  ih  all  'its  rdlatiohs  anU  d^r^^g^^'m;^^- 
rupted  scale  of  lu^^^d^^^^  every  st^p  of  jivhic(i  resl^  on  ^ome.patr^giNlW. 
power.  The  fatMr]  w  if^  absolute,  soverelga  of  the  family,. whieiBJuli- 
ooo.dr.i:: .         alo^^aoM 

OOU.Oof "^  '-      8nil'!fl"M 

In  respect  to  re^ig^Qol^ere  are  probably  in  th£  RossianiefiBttiniaSOtMt'O^ 
belonging  to  the  mftS/i^M^  Greek  Church  .(i.e.  .ByxatAxM  CkttiQlifli)>)qAil(ilt 
7,000,000  Roman  QMbpUps  (chiefly  Poles);  and  upwards  of  3,000,000  ProtilfftBais 

(Geimans  and  Tshi$^^4)()d .  I «'"'■>'• 

Relative  proportions  ff\  the  dominant  race,  to  the  other  races  iiv  the  gRinySfti 
d(]||^]<999  :<:tS]iv8()(K^(H>-&l^TB,  as  29  to  6,  or4  •  8  to  1 ;  Kussians  tOPli«iiaUaiiliJ&, 

(KX),000,07  . ^*^J«>T  not 

(ll 
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not  exist  without  htm.  If  the  fidher  ditt,  the  ekleat  eon  tekea  his 
place,  and  exeroise»  the  full  paternal  authority.  The  pioper^  of  the 
£uni]y  is  Gommon  to  all  the  males  belonging  to  it,  hat  llie  father  or  his 
lepresentative  can  alone  dispose  of  it.  Next  eomes  the  vilhig«  or 
town»hip,  which  is  like  an  enlarged  family-  governed  bj  as  elected 
father  or  starost  This  starost  is  elected  for  three  yean.  Has  power 
is  absolute,  and  he  is  obeyed  without  restriction.  Again :  all  the  inha- 
bited and  cultivated  lands  of  Uie  village  ace  held  in  common  as  sndivided 
property.  No  portion  is  ceded  as  private  property.  The  «taraat 
divides  the  fruits  or  profits  of  the  wiiole  amongst  them*  80,  again,  all 
these  villages  or  townships  form  the'  nitioto — A  nation  of  men  eqoal 
amongst  themselved^  aind  equally  subject  to  the  chief  of  tiie  empire  aad 
the  race— the  Czar.  The  authority  df  the  Ciax' is  absohite,  Hke  the 
ol>edieiic'^  61^  his  sUb^jb.  ' Anjr'^ii^tri'ctton  oh  the  dlbthority'^f  tb^  Car 
a^{>ean^  to  a  thte  B^s^aii  ^  li'Moi^^t^iti  cdritrftdilctidk'  '*^  Who  can 
limit  t^e  pbW  or  the-  Visits  df^  fithir?'**'8a!fH'  the|Mkbnf  «  ^ 


holds  them  n6t'iik)m  Ji&;'Wbbiyd:^'1iik'chi!diM,  or  fiM'^'fatattb;  bi^ 
from  GocL'to  wfeotnlW*trttl  OtieMfsi^s ' "^' 


.   __,      s^Wi4fa|i.'^''"rBe'1tift<f'ib« 
of^^bVd^/^<']ft  h  MemT  mi'hmMmi6tti^h€r^^  They 

'^f  'tifi  'eAW,t^U^t"i6'  the- Sip^%'  dPtA^  'mk^ttifi^hti'^Mkh^  th^ 
kW^^  Hie  serVahis  of  th^  'Ci^i^.yK^'ihyall'ih^  i^idf^.  Bet 
4lttiirbUdf^aK»id8Jpa*^atefaaI^>jMXtiiaacMe.  ^jtEiiiAharweifciof  eddrcM 
fltoteps  ^liiftaMiegi  )'»A)Bul»i«M  qrfto  )Mw»<<irtiiifrtf »<rt>»iW<piHn>B^ 

./  Ini^u^sia  th|are.is  np  national  ot  domestic  asBoc^tion  wtii^has  mot 
lbs  cenir^.  its' unity/ its  xihief,  iis  fetheri' its' master.''  j^^ftl^  il'^ibsd- 
lut«^iy'Sil(Hspfeii^bfe  li6  WfeeiifeteiM^  BfRudBfatid.  Tliey  cfttiW  toorhcr 
fetber  Wb^tf/tlt^  Bi^  iikir  '6'^Ti.  *'  THe^rosi'ii'lfl^^lkad'M  fA!  ftt^nifl^ 
tt6ilaHy'ob^€<d'.  Tfa^Wst  l^'tv«lllMiidMtd^'ih''^fti^t^'«bittp{«bend 
'<lte>tf*tie^s4«ion  •elf  (th^Oaar.-^  1^0'Rai#iaii'Mflkii»itf  liketa  hwe<af  Ims, 
.tNthlebabsoIutdyTii^uiii^e  eqiieen*he^.'HtIn>fidHfia(rtfae€^r*i^  eot  the 
delegate  of  thepeofae^.Boriith«iitHttffertantrefl'the(sMe^«^hUie:Ici9lI 
ewflei?,Qfftha,swl,n9r,jey«aawr/9r(?jgn.by.rt^e,gTa9eof  Gqd..,  {Ef  isat 
,lM9oe  .the.  uni^,>tbe.c;t^ief,,w»d'  th^.faj^cT  of  liJ5.  pe9pl.a.  .  He.dpcssnst 
.goY«rn  bjy.^igjbf  .of  eflKqe^  but,  as  i(,^eiT^,.by  the  ties;  of  b^90(^,rf«pff- 
,Msed,  by  the  whple  n^tfoj^*  Tt^is.  flying  M^.  ^s  IWt^ia^  ^  tte  wJimb 
iwifaMQn,^  tiMrt.'of  .their  9W  ^i^ju^td^npf,  iu^^ucj^.tHf  t^i^iv^!*?  cw 
<.never  do,  wrong,  W}i^>^r  hs^jppi»»,..ti?^..iwpfe,al^f^s,^n^ 
ti^ght,  ,Aiiy  mstrift^pi^jopjhi^  po.v^^e\'^.^),^l^e.9;tt^fc.^^^  the 

German  Diets,  would  be  considered  i|^]^Uisfi;^ai^,9i^>^i|J^/a|iiB|q^  jPie 
Czar  Iiran  JY.  committed  th|)^  most  crue^  actions,  but  the  people  re- 
mained faithftil  to  Hini,*and  Ibfyetf  him'all  '^he  tncjr^."  T6  thifflflky  beis 
Ud  hehy  of  thtf  popular  ballads  aiifl  I^ndfe  of  the  c<5unti^.'"  When  tJie 
^toikt  Ivkti  ^S)l(s/l^^hWt'i^r^t^*i^gtfy'^hmg,  nought  to  abilieife^  tke 
"'^''^'^  Bussiaos 
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'RinMriant  flimg  thenuelvM  at  his  feet  to  entreat  him  to  remain  on  the 

tliT^one/— p.  163. 

M^here  society  is  founded  od  this  simple  principle,  we  hare 

ii<yt  fiar  to  look  for  the  type  of  authority ;  and  M.  de  Hazthausen 

lisis   not  the  false  modesty  to  conceal  for  one  moment  that  the 

Russian  army  is  led  to  battle  and  the  Russian  people  bent  to 

ol>edience  bv  the  cudael: — 

^  Amongst  th^  Great  Bussians  every, fk^rm  of  social  authority  causes 

itself  to  be,  respected  by  ilow$^  whicb^  however,  have  not  the  smallest 
l>aii  effect  on  tne  i^eetioDs  or  on  ftiendship.  Everybody  beats :'  the 
£a.ther  beats  bis  Qon^  the  huafban^  beats  his  wife,  the  landlord  or  the 
steward  beat  the  peasantui  and  ^11  this  witjbbi^t  ;the  slightest,  trace  of  ill-- 
&eMng,  Ind^e^^  tjbe  back.ojf.  the  R)ij?8|aft  is  wljj.  ifsed^^tp  l^lowSjjVet 
th^r  backs  afe  cp«si4^r?4>ly,)^  l^ene4,,tj».^Rl  ^^i^^^r^sq^ls,'  The 

Weftern  SttCflfpN.tJiJh^jWrt'W^W^^  ft^  WWt^® 

' ' '  ittrwdnldl  sewn'.  tlwt'Ae  viMi  TcAsnk^iisivticaqft  res^iiegiikrijtdei- 
«HnedMtb^^Rtiii]^iiBRi^s«)¥lceIbS'  ]a»<th#iG^eel&tsietttiteao^«qnd(tlie 
ButbM'dM^Ubii'i^kr sirb]^ct  With'^r^i)fed^ti^,>>nd«  liii^i»h»d  Wil^ 
Tegi-ef  tbat*th«l,iti§t  dJP  <ye''i<f!dk'«hoMif'allh^irHkVe'«»A)fi/^ 
f^bte  We  ii/stitiMb^s  'tif  Ji^ ii'at^V^'^cAittry/'  ^  a^'Htetb^ti^iffa 
is  an  enthusiast  in  his  i^i*inci|iles;  ^  H^  MlleWg^e^' t!hfe  WcifM  To 
dispute  his  doctrine  *  that  passive  obedience  is  4bcri^fl  fpfAdai- 
tion  of  any  durable  political  system '  (p.  209) ;  and  he  eyideiitly 
shares  the  jpr^vailuig  opinion  of  p^,  ^ocjetyjpl  Jjioscow,  that  the 
last,_4eciintie^  .g^/human'.  8b(}i^^^^^  '^fi\j{fl^yiinA^/^ 

sha^Q^  <rf  tbq  lCl^qipUn...,Me.^'^en  ^f^t^  ^^  tfe^.  a;i^9!^ncfl,9;  jtWs^p 
social. owclitipiM«?w^bi«h  ai;ei,fii»pppsed,  dft^w^^PTB  tf^^hp  tb^j.ft# 
gaaraAtee  of/iconsetrvatarvi^i  pri»cij)les,nand^.ilketi<tbjenijFlf^$i4W 
Siemsehres^hd  wbuld  haV»  the  CiiaD  allj  itt  alL  > ,  .Thitey*  ibr  instants, 
kc'de9cri^s'tii^p«Mitioiii<)f  the  lirussian  nohiljr^;-^     ^        „  i  I- 

^liiere  !s  n^t  ift  Buitype  any  nbbiWty' #hidi'j)6»i^de9''hibh'^'h 
fcrtdhes  '(!>),  sticbyast  pers6tikl  'prtVile^fesj'  ikteh  HbetiM  (f?),  «flteh 
pdKtlcal  rights  in  <he  Interna!  admiirittration'of'thi  0111^1*^(1^  ?'»?),  dr 
so  much  physileal  j^wet  a»  th^Htiisiart  kristbck^civ.  'Th^  lidbDeri  plOttsaiB 
in  abtolute"  prtmertyWotethjitt  bftt-Mf  of  thd-latfdi  tlhd«^''ti«li^. 
More  than  half  the  poptallatlbn  of  Hb^la  Pl-ot)^ir/that4y;  ttbrie'trttil  ifi 
inillions  of  soitlM;  "v^hiit^h  tn^t/s'  mtite  thah  24'  nl9)li<Mi^  Of  fai^^,  «ti^  41ftt 
•oidy  their  subjiecte; but 'theffserfii'"  •"'  - ' ;'  "  '"  '  •^\'\^''^  •"•'•' '  "> 

It  miist  b^ '  understood  that 'm  R  'fte  ierai 

♦^i^lp'  means  ,!qtcj.qsjyely  thq  fflfiles  oi^  ^n.^sta^e,  .  lft..i^y,^fy 
.tali4atiipB.,or  thp  agricMUufal^  p«PMiaJliongnbwev#p^  Ijv?  wi^ 
,.ia-'.U  taken 


m 


'^^^!em7^im 


Russian.  ari«oGracVa,'wiiat  is  , 

Dlesscti  wiihltnese  uaralTiQunt 
08  'Xir.  /jlfino'i  oirtTo  gJlcjBU 
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M.  Leouzon  le  Due,  no  less  than  one-twentieth  part  of  mankind. 
It  exceeds  the  whole  population  of  France  or  Austria,  and  is 
computed  to  amount  to  no  less  than  forty  millions  of  human 
heings.      The  condition  of  these  serfs   differs  in   no  matenal 
respect  from  that  of  the  negro  slaves  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  law  holds  them  to  be  absolutely  disqualified  from  possessii^ 
property ;  all  they  may  earn  or  hold  is  really  the  property  of 
their  lord,  and  at  his  mercy.     Not  long  ago  the  Scheremeteff 
family  had  several  serfs  who  had  acquired  property,  and  even 
estates.     The  head  of  the  family  died  in  embarmssment,  and 
the  heir  seized  the  property,  and  even  claimed  a  sum  of  20,000t 
which  one  of  his  serfs  in  trade  had  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
Moscow.      But  the  Russian  landlord  is  armed  with  a  power 
which  even  the  American  planter  does  not  possess.     He  is  bound 
to  feed  the  terrible  conscription  of  the  army,  year  by  year,  with 
an  aliquot  part  of  his  own  peasants.     The  rule  of  the  Russiso 
army  is   twenty-five   years'  irredeemable   duty,  with   the  pn>- 
bability  of  a  much  earlier  death.     The  power  of  drafting  off 
particular   men  into  the  army  amounts  to  an  absolute  control 
over  their  existence.     The  body  of  the  serf  is  equally  subject  to 
every  caprice  of  the  master,  and  the  use  of  the  whip  is  universal. 
The  virtue  of  the  female  serf  is  in  his  power,  and  it  is  considered 
an  honour  among  the  Russian  peasantry  to  reckon  the  adulterous 
offspring  of  their  master  amongst  their  own.     The  law  itself  pre- 
cludes all  redress,  for  the  Swod  expressly  enacts  that,  ^  if  any 
serf,  forgetting  the  obedience  he  owes  to  his  lord,  presents  a 
denunciation  against  him,  and  especially  if  he  presents  such  a 
denunciation  to  the  Emperor,  he  shall  be  handed  over  to  justice, 
and  treated  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  laws — he,  and  the  scribe 
who  may  have  drawn  up  his  memorial.*     We  cannot  conceive  in 
any  country  or  any  age  a  more  complete  annihilation  of  human 
independence,  or  a  more  total  degradation  of  human  society. 

To  these  facts  we  will  only  add  one  of  another  character.  We 
were  curious  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  amount  of  popular 
education  amongst  a  nation  governed  on  these  principles,  and 
our  author  answers  the  question  by  a  table  of  official  autboritj. 
There  are  in  the  four  metropolitan  districts  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Kieff,  Moscow,  and  Cazan,  just  190  parochial  schools,  contain- 
ing 17,580  pupils — and  this  in  a  country  which  contains  no  less 
than  134,575  priests  and  monks.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  any 
schools  at  all  for  the  people  is  a  recent  innovation  of  the  present 
Emperor,  which  is  tacitly  opposed  by  the  nobility,  and  not 
assisted  by  the  clergy. 

We  have  brought  together  these  leading  facts  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  Russian  empire,  borrowed  from  the  pages  of 

the 
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1:lie  volnmes  before  us,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Baron  himself,  the  assertion  from  which  he  started 
that  the  historical  mission  of  the  Russians  is  to  be  the  mediators 
l>etween  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  transmit  to  the  East  the  civi- 
lisation  of  the  West.      What,  we  would  ask  this  writer,  does  he 
mean  by  Europe  and  the  civilisation  of  the  West  ?  For  many  hun- 
dred years  Europe  presents  the  spectacle  of  several  nations  differ* 
ing  in  their  character  and  their  institutions,  but  united  by  common 
interests  and  common  objects,  which  it  has  been  their  destiny 
and  their  glory  to  pursue.     In  each  and  all  of  these  countries  a 
thonsand  inventions  have  sprung  up-^a  thousand  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge.     Their  ports  have 
been  enriched  by  the  trade  which  interchanged  the  productions 
of  their  industry.     Their  cities  have  been  embellished  by  the 
original  splendour  or  the  reflected  light  of  art.   Every  idea  which 
sprang  to  life  from  the  fervid  genius  of  Italy,  the  keen  wit  of 
France,  the  manly  sagacity  of  England,  or  the  patient  researches 
of  Germany,  became  an  additional  bond  of  union  between  civi- 
lised man.     In  each  of  these  states,  some  possessing  a  larger 
share  of  freedom  and  some  a  more  absolute  form  of  government, 
great  institutions  arose,  securing  to  society  the  right  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
conservation   and    permanence   of    property,    the    traditions  of 
knowledge.     Wherever  the  contest  of  free  opinions  was  most 
strenuously  carried  on  within  the  bounds  of  law,  the  progress  of 
civilisation  became  most  rapid;  but  in  this  family  of  nations 
none  was  so  small  or  so  obscure  as  not  to  catch  the  beams  of 
every  star  that  rose  on  the  horizon,  or  not  to  fling  back  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  world  some  radiance  of  its  own.     But  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  terms  to  describe  a  state  of  things  more 
opposite  to  that  of  European  civilisation  than  the  society  which 
Baron  Haxthausen  finds  in  Russia.    In  place  of  that  self-reliance 
and  eager  contention  for  improvement  and  for  power,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Russian  empire  is  passive  obedience  to  a 
chief.     That  mighty  force  of  association  which  has  taught  men 
how  to  be  masters  of  the  world,  and  accumulated  the  strength  of 
a  pigmy  till  it  achieves  the  tasks  of  a  giant,  is,  we  are  told, 
unlcnown  to  nations  of  the  Sclavonian  blood,  and  especially  to 
Russians.     Those  aristocratic  institutions  which  have  been  in 
Western  Europe  at  once  the  security  and  the  result  of  the  laws 
of  property,  which  have  invested  the  rights  of  territorial  pos- 
session with  a  thousand  graces  and  utilities,  and  which  have 
supplied  to  well-regulated   states  their  wisest  counsellors  and 
noblest  servants,  are  degraded  into  the  temporary  possession  of 
so  many  heads  of  human   cattle,  without  a  thought  of  inde- 
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Church,  with  its  subtleties  and  its  oontroversieSy  is  extincty  and  that  of 
our  time  but  half  alive.  A  few  learned  theologians  may  be  found  m 
the  monasteries,  but  they  are  without  influence  over  the  people.  The 
learned  aspirations  of  tfie  theologians  of  Athens  savour  ^  PraUs- 
iantism.  The  Russian  Church,  we  repeat,  is  the  centre  of  the  Church 
of  the  East:  it  is  no  longer  Bome  and  Constantinople  which  are 
opposed  to  one  another,  but  St.  Peter's  at  Bome  to  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  Neva.* 

These  are  misstatements  which  we  are  the  more  anxious  to 
correct,  inasmuch  as  this  false  assumption  of  preponderance  bj 
the  Russian  Church,  or  rather  by  her  Czar,  on  behalf  of  his 
Church  in  the  East,  has  been  the  direct  source  of  the  differ- 
ences which  have  now  broken  out  with  so  much  violence.  This 
assertion  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  the  pretensions  recently  urged 
by  Russia  to  the  protectorate  of  Christians  throughout  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  it  was  distinctly  put  forward  very  lately  in 
the  answer  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  thought  fit  to  return 
to  the  ridiculous  and  unseemly  address  volunteered  to  him  bj 
Friend  Pease  and  Friend  Sturge.  The  assumption,  however, 
rests  on  no  basis  of  historical  truth.  The  Russian  Church  has 
no  such  claims.  Christianity  survived  with  difficulty  in  Russia 
the  Tartar  invasion,  and  after  the  fall  of  their  dominion  a  Rus- 
sian Patriarchate  was  first  created,  as  a  centre  of  union  to  the 
nation. 

The  strug^gle  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  power 
in  Russia  had  begun  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Down  to  that  period  the  Russian  Church  possessed  vast 
domains,  over  which  they  exercised  a  separate  ecclesiastical  code 
or  nomocanon.  In  1648  the  Boyars,  during  the  minority  of  Alexis 
Michaelowitch,  compiled  a  new  code  of  civil  laws,  into  which 
they  introduced  a  statute  of  mortmain,  not  only  preventing  the 
Church  from  holding  further  lands,  but  placing  their  property 
under  the  survey  of  the  state.  The  separate  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction was  also  made  subject  to  a  supreme  lay  court.  A  cxmflict 
ensued,  and  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years  the  Patriarch  Nicon 
was  solemnly  deposed  by  the  Czar  in  1667.  From  that  day  the 
Czar  has  remained  supreme  judge  of  the  Most  Holy  Sjmod,  and 
the  Church  of  Russia  became  absolutely  dependent  on  the  tem- 
poral power,  to  a  degree  which  no  Eastern  Church  had  ever 
before  witnessed,  and  no  other  Eastern  Church  would  even  now 
voluntarily  endure. 

In  the  language  of  another  of  the  works  before  us  :-^ 

^  The  Russian  national  Church  has  preserved  the  doctrines  of  the 
Byzantine  Church  as  its  basis  ;  but  its  hierarchy  and  its  discipline  hare 
been  so  modified  by  the  lapse  of  some  hundred  years,  that  it  would  find 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  justify  that  assimilation  to  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople 
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stantinople  which  it  aseerts,  and  which  it  represefnts  to  constitute  a 
species  of  protectorate.     In  the  first  place,  the  tie  of  language,  which 
is   BO  important  a  condition  of  religious  community,  is  wanting.     The 
Church  of  Constantinople  speaks  Greeic,  the  Church  of  Russia  Sclavo- 
nian.     Again,  the  Russian  Church  has  lost  its  Patriarchate,  whilst  that 
of  Constantinople  has  preserved  that  authority.     Peter  the  Great  ex- 
pressly declared  that  a  spiritual  authority,  represented  by  a  college  or 
synod,  could  never  excite  in  a  country  the  same  amount  of  agitation 
as  a  personal  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  that  the  popuUice  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  Church,  when  there  is  one,  is  a 
potentate  of  equal  or  superior  dignity  to  the  sovereign  himself.     Such 
is  the  wide  di^rence  between  the  organisation  of  the  Church  of  Russia 
and   the  Church  of  Constantinople.     The  latter,  though  under  a  Mus- 
sulman government,  preserves  its  self-government,  and  all  the  rights  of 
spiritual  independence  ;  the  former,  under  an  orthodox  ruler,  is  de- 
prived of  all  internal  life,  and  all  freedom  of  action;  the  bulls  of  its 
patriarchs  are  superseded  by  the  ukases  of  the  Czar.     Even  the  acts 
of  the  Holy  Synod  offer  in  this  respect  an  instructive  aspect.     They 
are  full  of  the  expressions — ".fiy  the  high  Itnpericd  pleasure — by  the 
commands — in  obedience  to  the  commcmds — by  the  highest  orders** 
&c.,  which  denote  the  direct  action  of  the  supreme  power.     Tet  some 
of  these  mandates  go  to  the  extent  of  the  canonization  of  a  saint,  or 
the  deprivation  of  a  priest  in  orders.    On  all  these  grounds  the  assimi'- 
lation  of  the  Church  of  Russia  and  the  Church  of  the  East  is,  I  repeat, 
radically  impossible.' — Leouzon  le  Due,  p.  200. 

Nothing  can  he  more  opposite  to  the  whole  spjrit  and  tra- 
dition of  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  East,  which  have  retained 
to  this  day,  and  under  even  Turkish  goyemments,  entire  spiri- 
tual and  even  civil  independence.  The  Hussian  clergy  form  a 
caste,  supported  by  the  strictest  rules  of  tradition;  Thus  no 
pope  marries  any  but  the  daughter  of  another  pope ;  and  the 
sslme  families  commonly  remain  in  holy  orders.  Till  a  very 
recent  period  the  secular  clergy  of  Russia  hare  been  regarded 
with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  people. 

*  Priests  of  merit  are  rare  in  the  rural  districts.  Most  of  the  elder 
popes  are  ignorant,  coarse,  uneducated,  and  exclusively  occupied  with 
their  own  interests.  In  solemnising  the  ceremonies,  or  dispensing  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  they  frequently  think  of  nothing  but  their 
own  gains.  They  care  nothing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  and  spread  around 
neither  consolation  nor  instruction.' — Haxthausen,  p.  95. 

M.  Leouzon  le  Due  produces  statistical  evidence  as  to  the 
capacity  and  morals  of  the  Russian  clergy  from  the  reports  of  the 
Holy  Synod  itself: — 

*  Those  documents  state  that,  in  the  year  1836  alone,  no  less  than 
208  ecclesiastics  were  deprived  for  infamous  crimes,  and  1985  convicted 
of  other  offences  of  less  gravity.  As  the  whole  number  of  the  Russian 
clergy  in  1836  was  102,456,  it  appears  that  about  two  per  cent,  on  that 
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throughont  the  country.  The  Oriental  sanctity  which  belongs 
to  the  Hadji  who  has  perambulated  the  Caaba  of  Mecx»  is  in- 
separably attached  to  their  lives.  A  foreigner  on  a  shooting 
excursion  in  the  interior  of  Russia  inquired  at  what  house  in  a 
lonely  village  he  could  pass  the  night  in  safety.  *  Lodge  with 
Dimitri/  was  the  ready  answer,  ^  he  /las  been  to  the  Hai^ 
Places.^  The  importance  attached  by  the  Russian  Government 
to  political  questions  connected  with  these  sanctuaries  was  almost 
incomprehensible  to  the  philosophical  indifference  or  even  to  the 
practical  piety  of  the  West.  Lord  John  Russell  reasoned  on  the 
subject  with  unsuspecting  frigidity,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons 
it  was  foolishness.  Yet  in  those  observances  lie  the  most  intense 
sentiments  of  the  Russian  nations.  Christianity  still  descends  to 
them  in  the  form  of  tradition.  The  hierarchy  are  its  living 
representatives,  and  the  visible  objects  connected  with  the  won- 
drous narrative  of  man's  salvation  have  alone  power  to  command 
their  passionate  adoration. 

The  Baron  speaks  with  extreme  dread  and  aversion  of  what  be 
terms  *  the  miasma  of  Western  Europe/  by  which  he  means  all 
that  constitutes  the  liberty  and  civilisation  of  other  nations. 
But  he  confesses  that  these  observances  of  the  Russian  cler^ 
and  people  are  a  poor  substitute  for  sound  religious  truth.  They 
are;  indeed,  despised  by  the  upper  classes,  who  are  prone  to 
extreme  scepticism.  But  even  amongst  the  lower,  *  what  is 
termed  pastoral  solicitude  is  unknown  to  the  Russian  clergy; 
'  The  Russian  people  wants  to  be  enlightened  on  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and,  in  short,  on  moial 
questions;  but  the  clergy  neglect  these  subjects.'  There  is 
nothing  in  these  facts  to  raise  the  Russian  Church  above  the 
level  assigned  to  it  by  its  origin.  It  possesses  none  of  the 
qualities  of  the  great  Church  of  the  East,  founded  before  all  oUiers 
by  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  retaining  through  all  ages  an 
indestructible  spirit  of  nationality,  self-government,  and  inde- 
pendence. But  false  as  this  argument  is,  it  is  used  even  by  our 
author  to  establish  by  a  chain  of  fallacies  the  claim  of  Russia 
to  restore  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  Church  of  Russia,  it  is 
argued,  is  the  Church  of  the  East.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
the  head  of  that  Church,  and  his  imperial  dignity  is  sufficiendj 
indicated  by  his  double-headed  eagle,  as  his  spiritual  dignity  is 
that  of  protector  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church ;  therefore^  it  is 
impossible  to  deny^  says  our  enlightened  German  traveller,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  the  Russian  Empire  really  repre- 
sents the  Empire  of  the  East.  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while 
to  dwell  on  this  quibble  of  erroneous  facts  and  confased  in- 
ferences, if  we  did  not  trace  in  this  strange  series  of  blunders 

some 
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some  of  the  fallacies  on  which  the  present  exorbitant  pretensions 
of  the  Russian  Monarchy  appear  to  have  been  raised. 

In  spite  of  these  pretensions,  M.  de  Haxthausen  has  the  can- 
dour to  remark  that  Russia,  with  all  her  conquests  and  encroach- 
ments, has  utterly  failed  to  extend  her  faith,  her  language,  or  her 
national  character.     The  Government  of  the  Empire  has  unques- 
tionably found  means  to  incorporate  a  vast  extent  of  territory  in 
the  last  150  years  by  availing  itself  of  the  divisions  of  its  neigh- 
bours, by  diplomatic  interference,  and  by  military  power.     The 
Tartars,  who  formed  for  ages  one  of  the  most  formidable  portions 
of  the  Turkish  armies,  have  now  passed,  under  the  name  of  Cossacks, 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Sultan's  constant  enemies.     The  Poles  are 
'subdued,  the  Baltic  provinces  are  annexed,  even  Georgia  has 
rewarded  thfe  able  government  of  Prince  Woronzow  by  resisting 
a  Turkish  invasion.     Finland  has  been  reduced  to  furnish  seamen 
for  the  Imperial  fleet,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  even  been 
transported  across  the  Empire   to  man  some  of  his  vessels  at 
Sebastopol.     Yet  in  all  these  provinces  nothing  has  really  been 
done  to  assimilate  them  to  the  country  which  has  imposed  on 
them  its  yoke*     The  natives  of  these  provinces  have  indeed  been 
received  with  favour  into  the  Imperial  service,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  the  men  who  have  risen  in  Russia  to  a  European 
reputation  will  be  found  to  belong  to  these  European  territories. 
M.  de   Nesselrode*s    astute,   though    somewhat    unscrupulous, 
school  of  statesmen   and   diplomatists,  which   reckons,  or   has 
reckoned  amongst  its  members  Prince  Lieven,  Count  Benken- 
dorf.   Baron  Meyendorf,   Baron  Brunow,  Baron  Budberg,  and 
many  more,  is  essentially  German  in  its  character  and  origin : 
and  in  spite  of  the  stupendous  extent  of  the  Russian  territories 
and  population,  properly  so  called,  it  is  to  the  outlying  provinces 
or  to  foreigners  of  a  different  race  that  almost  every  improvement 
of  the  empire  is  due.     They  are,  or  were,  the  links  which  con- 
nected Russia  to  Europe,  and  the  first  breach  occasioned  by  the 
late  events  was   the  interruption   of  the   confidential  relations 
which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  Nicholas  and  his  veteran 
minister,  when  the  purely  Russian  spirit  seemed  to  triumph  over 
the  more  enlightened  and  honourable  views  of  the  elder  servants  of 
the  Crown.     One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
for  his  difference  with  Count  Nesselrode  on  the  Menschikoff  note 
was  that  a  Protestant  Minister  could  not  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church  on  such  a  subject ;  and  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  states  in  the  very  curious  secret  correspondence 
which  has  recently  been  produced  that  he  believes  Count  Nessel- 
rode to  be  steadily  attached  to  moderate  and  English  views. 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out  the  reasons  for 
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but  there  is  reasoa  to  believe  it  has  been  further  reduced.  Neverthe* 
less,  the  sum  remaining  has  proved  ample  for  meeting  all  demands  in 
exchange  for  notes,  especially  as  the  circulation  has  not  latterly  been 
in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  country.  But  now  comes  a 
proposal  to  meet  a  war  expenditure  by  another  issue  of  notes.  In  the 
first  place  we  are  certain  that  the  existing  note  circulation  is  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  currency ;  and  this  we  know,  beyond  doubt,  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  drculation  consists  of  these  notes,  and  without 
any  coin  corresponding  therewith.  If,  then,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
determmed  to  defray  Ms  war  expenditure  by  the  issue  of  notes,  the  first 
thing  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  make  them  inconvertible ;  if 
not,  they  will  go  back  upon  the  bank  for  payment  as  fisist  as  they  are 
issued ;  and  he  might  just  as  well  use  the  bullion  now  in  reserve  at 
once.  But  the  scheme  is  that  they  shall  be  inconvertible  as  formerly  ; 
and  60,000,000  rouble-notes  (about  10,000,000/.)  are  to  be  added  to 
the  present  circulation.  Of  course  depreciation  will  rapidly  take  place ; 
the  rouble  will  again  soon  come  to  represent,  in  the  place  of  38</.  or 
40d.,  only  SOd,,  or  less,  just  as  these  issues  may  be  made  in  excess.' — 
JTie  Economist^  Jan.  1854. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Russian  system  of  taxation  is 
that  the  parishes  are  responsible  for  the  taxes  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants, who  are  assessed  collectively,  and  the  communitj  or 
the  wealthier  members  of  it  must  pay  for  the  poor,  and  even  for 
the  absent.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  although  the  revalue 
has  increased,  the  expenditure  of  the  state  increases  in  a  larger 
proportion,  and  leaves  a  constant  deficiency,  which  has  hitherto 
been  supplied  by  loans  contracted,  from  time  to  time,  in  Holland 
or  England.  The  absence  of  capital  renders  it  totally  impossible 
to  extract  from  the  nation  any  material  addition  to  the  revenue ; 
and  even  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  be  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  remittances  from  abroad.  This  countiy  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  remitting  annually  to  Russia  at  least 
6,000,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  sterling  on  bills  drawn  by  Russian 
houses  on  their  English  consignees ;  and  the  first  sign  of  hos- 
tilities which  gave  a  serious  check  to  Russian  commerce  last 
year  was  that  these  bills  were  protested  by  the  leading  Elnglish 
houses  engaged  in  the  Russian  trade.  Count  Nesselrode  called 
the  attention  of  the  British  minister  to  this  premonitory  symptom, 
at  which  he  affected  to  feel  great  surprise ;  and  the  Chancellor 
confessed  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  distrust  felt  by  British 
capitalists  towards  their  Russian  correspondents  had  been  to  sus- 
pend at  once  the  ordinary  mercantile  transactions  of  the  empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  the  most  curioos 
portion  of  Baron  Haxthausen's  book,  and  that  with  which  it  is 
most  essential  for  the  public  at  this  moment  to  be  acquainted. 
Whatever  the  strength  of  the  Russian  empire  may  be^  it  does 

not 
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not  lie  in  the  vigour  of  its  political  institutionSy  the  intelligence 
and   enterprise  of  its  people,  the  superiority  of  its  civilisation, 
or  the  state  of  its  finances.     In  these  respects,  on  the  contrary, 
Russia    is   clearly  inferior  to  all  its  western   neighbours,  and 
even    to   most  of   the  provinces   which   it   has   subdued    and 
annexed  to  its  own  empire.     The  claim  of  Russia  to  be  con- 
sidered a  power  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  world  rests  then 
solely  on  the  military  organization  of  the  empire — or,  in  other 
words,   on  the  immense  establishment  of  its   army.     On  this 
subject    Baron    Haxthausen    speaks   with   the  authority  of   a 
military  observer,  and  we  therefore  place  greater  confidence  in 
bis  statements.     We  may  add,  too,  that  his  conclusions  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  arrived  at  by  General  Lamorici^re,  who 
took  great  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  during  his  brief  em- 
bassy to   St.  Petersburg  under  the  French  republic,  and  who 
brought  back  with  him  the  conviction  that,  although  Russift  still 
remained  in  a  state  of  social  and  political  barbarism,  her  bar- 
barism was  armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  civilisation.    We  shall 
therefore  rapidly  pass  in  review  the  principal  statements  of  our 
author,  reserving  for  the  close  of  our  observations  the  comments 
they  suggest  to  us. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  forces  of  no  European  state 
have  been  so  considerably  augmented  since  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  quality,  as  those  of  Russia ;  and  during 
a  reign  of  twenty-five  years  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  applied 
himself  constantly  to  reorganize  and  improve  every  branch  of  his 
army.    Taking  first  into  account  the  regular  ftrmy,  we  find  that 
the  geographical  distribution  of  his  forces  has  been  mainly  regu- 
lated by  the  duties  they  were  intended  to  perform,  and  that  this 
is  the  basis  of  the  Russian  military  system :  for  the  extent  of  the 
empire  is  so  great,  and  the  means  of  communication  so  bad,  thai 
everything  depends  on  the  habitual  position  of  the  forces.     The 
great  defect  of  Russian  military  operations  has  always  been  that 
the  number  of  available  troops  is  incredibly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  men  under  arms ;  so  that  the  forces  of  the 
empire  generally  reached  the  theatre  of  war  either  too  late  or  in 
too  small  bodies,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  remained  in  the 
condition  of  an  army  of  reserve.     To  obviate  this  difficulty  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  has  divided  his  forces  into  the  grand  army 
of  operations  and  the  local  corps.     The  grand  army  consists  of 
the  six  principal  divisions  of  the  line  and  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Guards  and  Grenadiers.     Since  1848  the  whole  of  this  army  has 
been  on  the  complete  war  footing,  and  it  is  distributed  in  the 
following  manner.     The  first  and  second  divisions,  under  Prince 
Paskiewitch,  form  the  army  of  Poland ;  the  third  division,  under 

General 
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General  Osten  Saclcen,  has  recently  entered  the  Principalidcis, 
after  a  severe  winter  march  ;  the  fourth  division,  under  General 
Dannenberg:,  furnished  the  troops  which  crossed  the  Prnth  last 
July  ;  the  fifth  division,  under  General  Liiders,  has  been  divided, 
part  being  at  and  near  Odessa  and  part  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  ;-the  sixth  division,  under  General  Tcbeodaioff,  is  said 
to  be-  on  its  way  from  its  cantonments  in  and  about  Moscow. 
Eacbrof  these  corps  or  divisions  consists  of  49  battalions  of 
inteltffy«nU  1  of  sappers<;  making  in  all  300  battalicms.  The 
cavalry  <€f  each  corpse  consists  of  32  regular  squadrons  of 
kmcevs  and  hc^sais,  od,  in  all,  192  squadrons  of  light  cavabr. 
in«additiori)toilhis  fomi  there  are  two  divisions  of  cavalry  of 
the:«eser«!e^ieaeh.  e£  48<squsdross^  chiefly  of  heavy  cavalry,  and 
SO'sqnadron^i  ofi  dtagoonsi"  The  statement  of  the  force  of  the 
ahifli«vy  isiftilltmdfeeiitiadidinary.  Each  corps  forms  a  division 
of>-^  ibvigUcs-^fitfootMarid;!/ of!  horse  artillery,  consisting  of  4 
bdtteiies^ofihiiaVjr  and.  8  otfdight.Caot  artillery,  besides  2  batteries 
of  Kg&t  hcmeartirUery?  mak^ng^  in  all,  112  guns  for  each  corps, 
or  (fbl*'ithe  isind- corps  192  liBavy-guiia  and  4^0  light  guns.  To 
th^^e  ihustbej  aided' tins  iorps/o|]  the  Guards  and  those  of  the 
Grenadiers^  e»obcbneistin^.bf  AT^battaliins,  and  116/guns  to  the 
ibrJnery  88>to«he:iattierj<  Tberailm  total  of  these  regular  forces, 
»ccovdinl|^  ^^BeMroU'Haqpqhausen,  is  that  Russia  can  produce  in  an 
European  'W«w<3fid  battidkaisv  468  aquddrons,  and  996  guns  ;  and 
h  isexptesslyiaddedi  l^^at.this  btupendous  force  includes  neither 
racrains'iloribidaoI'dierscn.Tfaeoiilitary  service  of  the  Russians 
being,'  how^Vcor^  for/  twMityNfiTn  years,  a  considerable  portion  of 
sttch  a>force  miist  be  past  tlib  jpcittie  of  life. 

'  Sttcb 'is i  the;  division  (^>  the -grand  army,  and  the  nomber  of  its 
different  corps.  It  isfiilore  diilicultio  arrive  at  any  precise  know- 
ledge of '.the  nambers  of.nken  actually  in  the  ranks,  but  Baron 
H^stKiitii^n  (gotnpotestheln  a*  follows : — 

*  Siibtraeern^  ft^  eoM4d<9ra^le  number  of  non-combatants,  such  as 
officend,  mmicians^  Ae^,  eaehr^battaKoa  of  a  Russian  regiment  ought  to 
oon«48t  of  lOQd  tQ  1002  men  ;  the  battalions  of  light  in&ntry  of  65a 
The  number  <»fiqHieierB  is  about  22  in  each  battalion,  of  musicians  25; 
and  as  there  are  8  battalions  of  light  infantry,  the  grand  army,  on  its 
completp  jurarjfw^^g;,  counts—  i 

,  \,   :96Q  bf^talions,  of  a^out  1»050  men »  378,000 
.,    ^  do.  light  io&ntry  ,      700    „  5,000 

383,000 
— ^and  dednctiog  50  furloughs  for  each  battalion  of  the  guard,  and  150  of 
the  line,  upon  a  sudden  emergency  the  force  would  amount  to  332,100 
infantry.     This  calculation  is  without  any  allowance   for  men  sick« 
missing,  or  dead.    I  am  informed  by  a  competent  authority  that  tfae 
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b  u  &1  ^  (tntba  cid  ami  adapted  cte  t  ili^  >  ^iilil  i  ite  rtattirl  os  ^ailkd  i^ir a^t  Ii:4nd3f 
plaiiMi  iird^  » Iwkidii,  ^hdii  ]  ipirbigf. 1 1  i  ij^iii  t  ^jbhss:  Bodjc^U]ns>  af-  ^  ilhd 
Ja 9F  t  b  due  ^  nut  1  tioofps  ^lcitl»t  ed  J^  i  pbodu  ca^  miif  i  seri  ^ut  f  eflfcxill  0  n 

rila  gTex^iik£;a^iii^^40ftbd  )paiitl  tlle^&i^aok  iialttle)biinpsignL0£  1S13| 

:  m}ii{beor[OfffC(j£su!cJji  trhlk-fai  itiiflisuippG^^dj^tb^  ibcJGitip^w^ 
ftl  d  hmo^  I  lit  tii  t  he .  h&\d\  >b  y  jckawiji  g^  tibekef  sa  Vii^el  hof^s  cfn^  <f roM 
tlij^i[iriait»i4Jtaliaii-fptavinbo»^fmd  .e\f^rv,!|iaitildlj;tUfe-r:eiBpire,(  i* 
£rO,000  S  inerii  iratb  aboi^t  4f MJf !  li^ht  I  ^^uns* i  j  DC haiij  i  jshiei i  v^dhner  tF* 

su  it  and  de  s  truction  /d£  I  ii  >  d^c^ed  E  ietsaa^yi  i  i  !  Hf  he  tr i  ratroqjdUi 
^lepredaSftcDiBfaTidt  tii^buleiriJ  mdiatidinjar^  clifataoteci  fTbq«*ntiiyi  (mn<Jer 
tiiem! ai;cuD3^  tms  tljBirssnTii. relgtllar k^niradfiStr  1 1  ^.qn r>  i fT'ri  i ft i b 
ijuiirdje  Jiie^uiabrumtahia^  9ihni<tej;ofi'doidiice]'f)f{£f:b0  f^rtipii:^  U^JiV^i 
trusted  to  stationary  troop9<t0>th*i  lauinbefi  ot^uhfu^  i%(H)iJiW\  ff^H 

MttalionsMafL tinier ^^'  10't^f{tiMlnifiifi&»'  ftndi  16(^1  gtiliit&>tnii»ammeb 
^hAl^t?btJ>'^httIi*^1Vv^lfebl^*'  rililltttt^^'lfottie'bC'- tbo*)e«ttpi     isisttttedrltb 

A  Prussian  officer/  says  the  BarfitiV^  *■  p<*t^f^^^(:*eij^'*qiriimpd 
.dthall  thEie't6fictnis1fliy'ffttfefe^'tttWi;t5al<!^l^  including 

IbeCosaacli^^be  Russian  Wftij  uridfet^Hib^tiriS^riMion  due  to  the 
Bmperor  JV^^^r^gl^s  is  in  a  condition  to,  supply,  in  case  of  a  great 
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service,  tender  it  extremely  dtiBcalt  to  verify  tbeie  astertioiit. 
The  Emperor  himself  is  perhaps  the  only  man  in  his  dominions 
who  is  interested  in  ascertaining  the  whole  truth,  and  even  be 
can  only  catch  it  by  artifices  and  by  surprise.  But  Baron 
Hazthausen  himself  admits,  in  a  preceding  passage  we  hare 
quoted^  that  30  per  cent  is  no  unreasonable  deduction  from  the 
nominal  effective  force  of  the  Russian  army,  and  tbis  would  at 
once  reduce  the  million  of  combatants  to  700,000  men,  of  wbom 
not  more  than  half  can  be  considered  as  moveable  troops*  Of 
tbe  whole  population  of  the  Russian  empire  only  two-tbirda,  or 
from  40  to  45  millions,  are  subject  to  the  military  conscription ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  on  wbich  all  the  authorities 
agree^  thiit  tbeie  populations  are  essentially  unwarlike  and  ex* 
ceedingly  averse  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

<  l*he  predominant  tribe  of  the  Great  Russians,  and  the  great  majority 
of  those  which  are  allied  to  it,  seem  destined  by  nature  rather  to  ibnn 
a  peaceful  nation  of  traders,  manufhcturers,  peasants,  and  herdsmen 
than  a  military  nation  called  upon  to  govern  the  world.  Accordingly, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  Russia  any  of  thoee  ex- 
ampleik,  lo  common  among  the  Western  nations,  of  wars  carried  on  for  the 
love  of  military  glory»  The  expeditions  of  Russia  always  seem  destined 
to  some  fixed  ol^eot,  be  it  high  or  low.  The  contests  of  the  Bussisaf 
with  the  Poles  and  Tartars  clearly  show  that  the  former  were  incited 
to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  luve  of  war,  but  by  a  national  and  religious 
sentiment  which  had  been  assailed  by  their  warlike  neighbours,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  domination  came  afterwards. — p.  335. 

If  this  be  a  correct  description  of  the  character  of  the  Riinian 
people^  as  is  Very  probable^  for  this  profuse  expenditure  of 
life  and  limb  is  wholly  without  profit  to  themselves,  how  abject 
must  be  their  political  condition^  and  how  daringly  wilful  the 
spirit  of  their  government,  which^  for  its  own  bad  ends,  can 
retain  one^twentieth  of  the  male  population  habitually  and  for 
life  under  arms^  and  sacrifice  the  existence  of  myriads  of  its 
subjects  to  its  own  arrogance  and  caprice  I  The  usual  biennial 
amount  of  this  draught  on  the  life-blood  of  the  nation  is  6  or  6 
men  per  1000^  and  the  whole  empire  is  divided  into  two  separate 
portions  of  the  western  and  eastern  governments,  from  which  the 
levies  are  taken  alternately.  But  in  1849,  in  consequence  of  the 
expeditions  to  Hungary  and  Wallachia^  and  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera>  the  levy  on  the  western  division  of  the  empire  was  raised 
to  8  per  1000)  besidea  4  per  1000  on  the  eastern  division*  I'hii, 
however,  is  a  small  draught  in  Comparison  with  the  very  first  mea- 
sure taken  on  the  approach  of  war  in  the  present  year.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  1854,  a  ukase  appeared,  oidering  a*  levy  of  nm 
men  per  1000  in  the  western  governments  of  the  empire^  to  begin 

on 
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on  tlie  1  St  of  March  and  end  on  the  l5th  of  April.  The  Jews 
subject  to  the  conscription  are  to  /umish  10  per  1000,  that  is, 
more  than  three  times  the  annual  ratio.  This  seizure  of  men  of 
every  age  and  condition— rfor  none  can  escape  from  it — 1>  at  this 
moment  going  on ;  and  this  enormous  draught  on  the  population 
follows  on  the  autumnal  lerjr  of  last  year,  which  was  7  per  1000, 
making  a  total  of  16  per  1000  in  many  parts  of  the  empire 
within  nine  months. 

'  These  ukases  spread  abroad  universal  mourning  and  consternation : 
the  nobility  is  severely  burdened.     The  Scheremetoffs,  the  Demidoffb, 
and  the  Orloflfe  have  frequently  to  supply  many  thousand  recruits. 
Families  lose  their  best  workmen,  their  fathers,  and  their  brothers. 
The  number  of  loose  fellows  who  are  physically  capable  of  serving  in 
the  ranks  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  of  troops  required  by  the 
Emperor.    •     .     As  soon  as  the  recruit  has  his  hair  and  beard  cut  off 
he  is  considered  as  separated  firom  his  family :  they  are  no  longer  put  in 
irons  as  they  used  to  be,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  them  return 
provisionally  to  their  homes.    The  coomaencemeat  of  the  service  is 
the  worst  time  for  the  recruit,  and  despair  frequently  seizes  the 
young  soldier.    The  stick  is  already  so  fimiiliar  to  the  Russ  that  he 
cannot  be  drilled  without  a  vast  deal  of  beating ;  but  many  officers 
have  assured  me  that  men  who  cried  on  entering  their  regiment  soon 
resign  themselves  to  their  condition.     It  Ib  true  that  the  Russian  cries 
more  easily  than  the  German.     But  the  whole  mode  of  life  is  new  to 
him ;  his  beard  and  hair,  the  pride  of  the  Great  Russian,  &11  beneath 
the  razor,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  military  moustache.    The  food 
of  the  soldier  is  poor,  and  in  general  the  Russians  have  little  idea  of 
taking  care  of  health.    The  proportion  of  mortality  amongst  young 
children  and  young  reoruits  in  Russia  is  enormous.    Aooording  to  some 
military  works,  wMoh  however  can  hardly  be  entirely  trusted,  this  mor- 
tality formerly  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  whole  mass  of  recruitS|  and 
$iiU  Sivequ  qig  one'third :  this  last  ass^on,  however,  appears  to  me 
false  and  exaggerated.    The  solicitude  of  the  Emperor  is  mdefatigable, 
and  gives  us  ground  to  hope  that  this  enormous  consumption  of  men 
will  diminish  more  and  more.'— p.  349. 

We  question  whether  any  of  the  curses  which  have  most 
afflicted  mankind — the  African  slave-tradey  the  famines  of  India, 
or  the  pestilences  which  have  sometimes  devastated  Europe — 
have  cost  more  life,  or  caused  more  suffering,  than  the  military 
system  of  Russia  even  on  the  peace  establishment.  Of  the 
numbers  torn  for  ever  from  their  families — ^for  service  for  twenty- 
five  years  under  such  conditions  can  leave  no  hope  of  retum-^a 
large  proportion  die  at  once,*  not  probably  the  most  miserable ; 
but  the  insatiable  demand  must  still  be  supplied  by  kws  more 

*  The  Av^thtuff  Gdutu  stated  in  1848  that  the  average  number  of  (atieBts  in 
the  Bnssian  military  hospitals  was  annaally  140,000  men. 
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cruel  than  death  itself.  No  sooner  do  these  troops  begin  to  more 
than  the  mortality  becomes  sti^U  greater.  Russia  is  probably  the 
only  country  whose  armies  have,  in  modem  times,  always  lost 
far  more  by  disease  than  by  the  enemy.  It  was  so  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1828  and  1829,  when  the  force  of  136,000  which  had 
crossed  the  Danube  could  furnish  but  13,500  fighting  men  at 
Adrianople.  It  was  so  in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1831,  in  the 
Hungarian  war,  and  in  the  operations  of  last  autumn,  for  the 
army  which  crossed  the  Pruth  in  July  could  not  concentrate 
25,000  men  on  one  spot  in  the  winter.  The  army  of  the  Caucasus 
is  understood  to  have  lost  20,000  men  annually  for  many  years, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  wholly  renewed  every  five  years. 

We  know  no  more  terrific  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war  than 
that  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  official  figures  of  the  losses 
of  the  Russian  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829,  in 
Major  Moltke's  valuable  history  of  that  war.     In  ten  months, 
from  May  1828  to  February  1829,  not  less  than  75,226  slight 
cases  of  disorder  were  treated  in  the  ambulances,  and  134,882 
severe  cases  in  the  hospitals,  making  in  all  210,108  cases  of 
sickness  ;  so  that,  taking  the  effective  force  of  the  army  at  100,000, 
every  man  teas  twice  attacked  by  disease,  and  Major  Moltke  adds 
that  in  the  first  campaign  alone  the  Russians  lost  half  their 
effective  force.     In  May,  1829,  the  pestilence  broke  out  with 
increased  fury — a  thousand  men  a  week  came  into  the  hospitals. 
On  the  25th  of  June  above  300  men  died  in  one  day ;  and  in 
July  40,000  men,  or  more  than  half  the  whole  active  army,  were 
in  hospital.      In  the  five  months  from  March  to  July,  1829, 
81,214  sick  were  taken  into  the  hospitals,  of  whom  28,746  died. 
In  the  following   months   the   mortality  increased,   and   Major 
Moltke  computes  the  total  loss  of  the  Russian  army  by  disease 
in  that  year  at  not  less  than  60,000  men.     He  adds  that  not 
more  than  10,000  or  15,000  combatants  ever  recrossed  the  Pruth, 
and  that  the  Russian  army  in  the  second  campaign  was  almost 
annihilated.     We  cannot  but  urge  these  dreadful  and  unexampled 
facts  most  strongly  on  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  direction 
of  the  military  operations  in  which  British  troops  are  about  to 
engage,  for  in  the  barbarous  and  unhealthy  regions  south  of  the 
Balkan,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Danube,  the  real 
enemy  we  have  to  dread  is  fever  and  pestilence,  against  which  no 
man  can  stand  and  live. 

Once  enlisted  and  drilled,  the  Russian  recruit  is  moved  about 
without  the  smallest  reference  to  his  own  wishes  or  capacity. 
Even  his  name  is  forgotten,  and  he  becomes — a  number.  Some- 
times he  is  ordered  to  join  a  regiment  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  empire,  and  in  some  of  the  corps  men  are  allotted  out  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  colour  of  their  ejes  and  hair.  Passive  obedience  is  as 
complete  in  the  Russian  soldier  as  in  a  trained  animal.  *  PihcUj 
it  is  ordered^  is  his  answer  to  every  question.  The  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  entirely  lost  or  absorbed  in  that  of  his  corps ;  but 
the  Russian  regiments  have  wisely  kept  up  the  traditions  of  their 
past  services.  Thus  the  regiment  of  Tchemigoff  retains  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  red  stockings,  because  at  the  battle 
of  Paltawa  the  men  marched  in  blood  up  to  their  knees.  The 
regiment  of  Novoginsk  still  bears  the  flag  of  St.  George  from  the 
battle  of  the  Trebbia  and  the  passage  of  the  Alps  under  Souvaroff 
in  1799 ;  and  its  silver  trumpets  commemorate  the  passage  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  over  the  ice  in  1807. 

The  pay  of  the  Russian  army  in  all  ranks  is  wretchedly  small. 
The  common  soldier  receives  about  82«.  aryear;  a  lieutenant* 
general  about  170/. ;  a  colonel,  100/. ;  a  captain  from  50/.  to  60/. 
The  worst-paid  ensign  in  the  British  army  receives  as  much  as 
the  highest  class  of  Russian  colonels. 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  government  is  to  effiice  as  much  as 
possible  all  personal  distinctions  of  rank  and  education  in  the 
military  establishments,  and  to  reduce  the  individual  officer  or 
soldier  to  the  level  of  a  unit  in  an  immense  organized  multitude. 
The  only  distinctions  known  are  the  rank  conferred  by  the  go- 
vernment and  the  crosses  and  stars  profusely  distributed  by  the 
will  of  the  Emperor.     As  in  every  other  institution  of  Russia, 
this  system  tends  irresistibly  to  lower  the  character  of  the  human 
intelligence  and  the  will,  and  to  deprive  the  army  of  that  com- 
manding energy  and  original  power  which  are  in  great  emer- 
gencies the  great  resources  of  military  ability.     Accordingly  we 
find  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  most  eminent  Russian 
commanders  have  been,  strictly  speaking,  Muscovites,  and  since 
Souvaroff,  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  risen  to  first-rate 
military  distinction.     I'hat  extraordinary  man  was  undoubtedly 
a  Russ  pur  sang,  brutal,  fanatical,  and  reckless  as  an  Asiatic 
barbarian,  but  animated  by  the  genius  of  war,  and  exercising 
unlimited  power  over  the   minds   of  his  soldiers.     After  him 
Prince  Bagration,  Kamensky,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  figured  in 
the  wars  of  the  French  Empire;  Bagration  was  a  Georgian; 
Kamensky  a  Russian  of  that  peculiar  and  lively  branch  of  the 
nation  called  Malorosses  or  Little  Russians ;  and  Barclay  was 
of  Scotch  extraction,  bom  in  the  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic. 
Next  to  these  came  Miloradowitch,  of  the  southern  Slavonian 
race;  Wittgenstein,  a  German  of  a  Rhenish  family ;  Tchitgakoff, 
a  crazy  follower  of  the  Souvaroff  school  and  a  Russian ;   and 
Osten-Sacken,  a  Livonian  of  German  blood  and  Protestant  faith, 
hat  belonging  to  a  family  which  still  serves  with  distinction  in  the 
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imperial  armies.  The  general-in-chieft  who  took  Ocxakow  in 
1788,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Barclay  deToUj,  won  the  battle 
of  Smolensko,  and  retook  Moscow  when  he  was  70  years  of  ago. 
Prince  Golenischtcbeff  Koutousoff,  was  bj  education,  faith,  and 
character  wholly  Russian,  and  deserves  perhaps  the  first  rank 
in  the  military  annals  of  the  empire  which  be  saved*  Lan- 
geron  was  a  French  emigrant;  Oiebitsoh  was  of  German  ex* 
traction,  born  in  Silesia;  Roth  a  German  of  Alsatia;  ^*^ 
Faskiewitsch,  now  at  the  head  of  the  army,  is  a  Lithuaiuan. 
Amongst  the  generals  at  present  engaged,  Liiders  is  a  Swede 
of  Finland ;  Aurep,  who  lost  the  battle  of  Citate,  is  a  Gennan ; 
Andronikoff,  Bebutoff,  and  Orbeliani,  who  have  been  sncceaaful 
in  Asia,  are  Georgians;  Bariatinski  is  a  Muscovite  in  eveiy 
sense  of  the  word;  and  Prince  Woronaow,  who  has  acquired 
more  than  any  Russian  general  the  spirit  and  character  of 
an  EAglish  gentleman,  is  of  the  same  nation.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  about  half  the  m«n  who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  command  of  Russian  armies  since  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great  have  been  natives  of  the  country.  The 
other  half  are  foreign  adventurers,  Germans,  or  natives  of  the 
conquered  provinces.  These  o£Bcer$  have,  however,  always  been 
viewed  with  considerable  jealousy  and  distrust  by  the  army  and 
the  government,  and  many  of  the  Russian  campaigns  have  been 
fought  with  a  foregn  general  to  plan  them  and  a  Muscovite  to 
watch  him.  Thus,  at  the  present  moment,  General  Schilders, 
an  able  officer  of  German  extraction  and  education,  has  been  sent 
to  retrieve  the  blunders  of  Prince  Gortscbakoff  in  the  Danubian 
Principalities. 

It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
particulars  collected  by  Baron  Haxthausen  on  the  Russian  fleet 
A  skiff,  built  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  arsenal  of  Cronstadt,  and  is  considered  as  the  first  germ 
of  the  Russian  navy.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1836,  this  nautical 
relic  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  fleet,  and  saluted  by  no 
less  than  86  ships  of  the  line,  il  frigates,  10  brigs,  and  7  sloops, 
in  the  great  Baltic  harbour  which  commands  the  approaches  to 
the  capital.  That  is  still  about  the  nominal  force  of  the  northern 
fleet,  which  is  divided  into  three  squadrons  of  about  nine  ships 
of  the  line  each,  one  of  which  passed  the  winter  reason  at  Revel, 
one  at  Helsingfors  under  the  guns  of  Sweaborg,  and  one  at  Cron* 
atadt.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  not  more  than 
18  of  these  ships  are  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea,  though  the 
remainder  are  manned  and  might  be  used  for  the  defence  of 
harbours.  The  seamen  are  enrolled  for  twenty  years'  permanent 
service,  but  as  the  ships  scarcely  ever  leave  Uie  Baltic  and  the 
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Black  Sesy  tbey  have  little  or  no  experience  of  practical  seaman- 
ship*  The  best  Roasian  seamen  are  either  Fina  or  natives  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  in  the  north,  or  Greeks  and  Cossacks  of  the  Sea 
of  Assow  in  the  south  of  the  empire. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  maritime  fdrce  of  the  Baltic 
powers  is  the  large  amount  of  gunboats  and  small  craft  they 
]>ossess,  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  shallow  waters  and  the 
defence  of  coasts.  The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  about 
500  of  these  armed  boats,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent 
judges  that  they  form  a  most  powerful  flotilla  for  the  purposes 
of  inland  wax ;  the  Russian  navy  has  a  similar  flotilla  of  about 
400. boats,  propelled  by  oars  and  sail,  and  this  service  must  at 
any  rate  be  a  good  school  for  seamen.  In  actual  warfare,  how^- 
ever,  we  cannot  conceive  that  boats  of  this  character,  which  must 
necessarily  be  armed  with  comparatively  light  guns,  could  ofier 
any  serious  resistance  to  steamers  of  light  draft,  carrying  one 
8  or  10-inch  gun  fore  and  aft,  and  capable  of  running  round  or 
running  down  their  assailants. 

The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  is  said  by  M.  de  Hazt^ 
hausen  to  consist  of  18  line-of-battle  ships,  but  his  data  appear 
inaccurate  as  to  their  sise  and  number,  for  he  cites  only  twe 
three-deckers,  whereas  there  are  at  least  four  ships  of  that  rank, 
three  of  which  were  engaged  at  Sinope,  and  the  total  force  of  the 
fleet  is  about  14  ships  of  the  line.  These  are  lying  for  the  pre- 
sent in  safety  under  the  guns  of  Sebastopol,  which  our  author 
describes  as  the  most  curious  and  important  work  of  military 
architecture  which  has  been  erected  since  1830|  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 

In  steam-power  the  Russian  navy  is  extremely  deficient;  and 
as  almost  all  their  steamers  have  been  built  in  this  country,  their  ' 
weakness  in  this  respect  is  correctly  ascertained.  They  are 
compelled  to  import  their  coal  from  England  and  Belgium,  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  import  of  coal  will  probably  be  found 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  paralysing  the  scientific  and 
meebanical  industry  of  the  country  both  for  the  purposes  of 
manof aotore  and  of  war. 

We  had  occasion  some  years  ago  (Quart  Rev.,  vol.  67,  p.  374) 
to  comment  upon  the  absence  of  coal  in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
to  observe  that  the  export  of  that  indispensable  article  m>m  this 
country  to  Russia  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  anoient 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  empires.  The  same  fact  which  was 
then  a  security  for  peace  is  now  likely  to  prove  a  powerful  re- 
source of  war.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  shown,  with  his 
usual  industry  and  acuteness  in  geological  investigation,  the  defi<* 
cieDcies  of  the  Rusaisn  dominions  in  thia  respect.    According 
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to  that  eminent  authority  {Russia  in  Europe,  voL  i.  p.  118),  all 
northern  Russia  is  necessarily  deprived  of  coal  because  the  strata 
(Silurian  and  Devonian)  are  of  too  high  antiquity — that  is,  they 
contain  no  vegetable  remains  out  of  which  the  mineral  could 
have  been  formed.  To  the  south  of  Moscow,  however,  the  lower 
carboniferous  formation  prevails,  and  there  is  no  natural  impedi- 
ment to  the  existence  of  coal-fields  as  thick  and  good  as  those  of 
our  Scotch  deposits ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  seams  at  Tala  Kalujm 
and  elsewhere  are  thin  and  wretched  streaks  of  a  very  bad  qaalitj. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  have  been  laid  open  both  naturally  and  by 
shafts  and  galleries,  but  they  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  are 
barely  capable  of  supplying  a  few  local  manufactories  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  Their  contents  and  bottoms  have  been  thoroughly 
scrutinized  by  the  geologists,  and  found  worthless.  Nor  are 
there  any  important  coal  deposits  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  since 
all  the  strata,  so  soft  and  incoherent  in  Russia  in  Europe,,  are 
hardened  and  tilted  up  in  mural  forms  and  traversed  by  fine 
gorges,  in  which,  however,  scarce  a  shred  or  trace  of  coal  can  be 
detected.  In  short,  the  only  coal-field  in  the  Russian  empire 
worthy  of  any  notice  is  that  known  as  the  Donetz  coal-field,  be- 
tween the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  described  in  Chapter  VI.  of 
Sir  R.  Murchison's  work.  The  spot  at  which  the  discovery  was 
made  is  far  removed  from  any  port.  It  is  a  dislocated  and  banoken 
tract,  in  which  various  seams  of  coal,  mostly  anthracitic,  and  of 
small  commercial  value,  are  so  thrown  up  at  different  high  angles 
of  inclination  that  they  are  difficult  to  work,  and  have  never 
afforded  any  really  valuable  supply.  The  Donetz  is  so  shallow 
in  summer  that  the  transport  of  coal  by  the  stream  to  the  Sea  of 
Azow,  which  is  one  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  coal-field,  is 
precarious  and  difficult ;  and  the  transport  to  the  Don  below  the 
cataract  is  very  costly.  Even  if  this  coal-field  were  accessible, 
its  total  produce  is  not  equal  to  the  smallest  and  worst  of  tbe 
coal  tracts  in  our  islands,  and  probably  would  not  be  worked 
here  at  all. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  what  the  real  militaiy 
strength  of  the  Russian  empire  may  be,  from  the  data  before  us, 
which  are  probably  exaggerated.  We  assume,  however,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  can  put  in  motion  600,000  men,  exclusive 
of  recruits  and  of  local  corps  attached  to  the  defence  of  particular 
posts.  Such  a  force  is  already  an  enormous  drain  not  only  on  the 
population  of  an  empire,  but  on  the  resources  of  the  state,  bj 
which  it  must  be  fed,  clothed,  armed,  and  set  in  motion ;  and, 
even  if  such  a  force  were  raised  on  an  emergency,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  it  could  be  reinforced  and  supplied.  Leaving,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  question  all  that  relates  to  the  financial  and  me- 
chanical 
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chanicral  resources  of  war,  which  must  press  very  heavily  on  a 
poor  and  thinly-peopled  empire,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  war  can  be  carried  on.     The  two  fanda<- 
mental  conditions  of  military  tactics  and  strategical  combinations 
are  to  overcome  space  and  time.      He  who  can   concentrate  the 
greatest  available  force  against  the  enemy  on  any  given  point, 
and  at  any  distance,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  is  infallibly 
the  successful  party  in  war.     The  Russian  army,  be  its  numbers 
what  they  may,  has  to  occupy,  to  defend,  and  to  traverse  an 
empire  which  covers  nearly  8,000,000  of  square  miles ;  or,  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  one-twenty-seventh  part 
of  the  surface  of  this  planet.     The  area  of  Russia  in  Europe 
alone  is  sixteen  times  the  extent  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  to  cover  a  space  indicated  on  the  map  by  45  degrees 
of  long:itude  and  25  degrees  of  latitude.    The  distance  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  Polish  frontier  exceeds  2500  miles,  and 
that  from  Finland  to  Georgia  1750  miles;  and  this  does  not 
include  the   tracts   lying   beyond  these   uttermost  confines   of 
Russian  civilization.     The  distance  from  Kalisch  to  Petropaw- 
losk,   at  the  extremity  of  Kamschatka,  is  upwards  of '10,000 
miles,  and  from  Lapland  to  the  frontier  of  Persia  8000  miles. 

In  such  an  empire,  thinly  peopled^  every  movement  of  troops,  ' 
and  even  the  collection  of  recruits,  involves  the  necessity  of' 
moving  men  over  immense  distances.     From  St  Petersburgh  to  - 
Moscow  is  as  far  as  from  London  to  Edinburgh.    From  St.  Peters- 
burgh to  Odessa  is  1792  wersts,  or  1350  miles  ;'from> Moscow  to^  • 
Odessa  1371  wersts,  or  1050  miles;   from  Warsaw  to 'Odessa  < 
600  miles ;  and  from  Odessa  to  Bucharest  and  the  present  theatre 
of  war  about  300  miles  further.     Add  to  this  the  badness  of  tfac' 
roads,  the  want  of  shelter  over  vast  uninhabited  plains^  and  the  > 
necessity  of  transporting  large  amounts  of  provision  for  man  and 
beast,  and  we  may  conceive  the  state  of  an  army  which  bcusto 
open  a  campaign  by  a  toilsome  march  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  • 
miles,  and  must  have  spent  from  two  to  three  months  on  the  way. 
All  armies  are  unavoidably  weakened  as  they  advance  from  the 
point  they  start  from :  the  sick,  the  foot-sore,  and  the  feeble  sink 
and  die  by  thousands  ;  and  to  young  troops  these  severe  marches ' 
are  a  dreadful  trial.    For  these  reasons  the  Russian  forces  marched 
against  Turkey  have  hitherto  all  arrived  slowly,  and  in  a  state 
bordering  on  exhaustion.    The  base  of  operations  on  the  frontier 
may  he  compared  to  the  base  of  a  pyramid,  and  the  further  troops 
advance  from  that  line  of  departure  the  more  their  available  force 
contracts. 

The  same  causes, — namely,  immense  distances  between  places 
separated  by  tracts  of  uninhabited  country^  and  connected  by 
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muerable  roads,  without  any  strong  lines  of  positions — ^tender  it 
impossible  for  the  armies  of  Busaia  operating  simultaneooslj  oo 
the  prodigious  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  render  any  assistance  to 
each  other.   The  two  different  modes  of  attack  to  which  an  empire 
like  that  of  Russia  may  be  exposed  offer  a  simple  but  striking 
contrast.   The  campaign  of  Napoleon  in  1 8 12  was  directed  against 
the  centre  of  the  monarchy.    In  spite  of  the  enormous  ibrces  then 
united  under  the  imperial  eagle  of  France,  the  plan  of  operatiQiis 
was  framed  on  that  system  of  central  movement  which  Napolecm 
had  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.     But  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  territory  invad^  drew  out  the  line  of  operations  to  excess, 
and  rendered  a  defeat  disastrous,  and  a  retreat  all  but  impnu> 
ticable«     The  campaign  of  1812  carried  the  French  army  to 
Moscow,  but  it  ended  there,  and  was  followed  by  the  most  frightful 
disaster  in  military  history  \  for  though  the  actual  force  of  the 
Russian  army  at  that  tim«  did  not  exceed  200,000,  the  Tsstness 
of  the  territory  proved  the  grave  of  the  invader.    These  conditioo» 
would  be  entirely  reversed  in  operations  of  war  directed  not 
against  the  centre  but  the  circumference  of  thjB  empire ;  for,  from 
the  extent  of  the  territory,  the  frontier  is  in  many  parts  more 
accessible  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  Russian  forces.     Moreover, 
as  any  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  may  suddenly  be  at^^cked, 
all  must  to  a  certain  extent  ba  prepared,  and  the  concentration  of 
the  army  becomes  almost  impossible.    Let  us  briefly  consider  the 
number  and  force  of  the  divisions  or  separate  armies  absolutelj 
required  for  the  defence  of  the  Russian  territory  when  threatened 
by  sea,  and  from  the  contiguous  states  by  land.    To  begin  from' 
the  north :  Finland  demands  an  army  of  at  least  40,000  men  to 
garrison  Helsingfors  and  the  Isles  of  Aland,  and  to  keep  in  check 
the  population  excited  by  the  possibility  of  a  Swedish  invasion, 
whilst  the  allied  fleets  may  operate  simultaneously  or  altematelj 
on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
The  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  a  large  division  of  artillery,  would 
be  retained  to  garrison  Cronstadt  and  defend  the  capital.    The 
guards,  forming  another  army  of  40,000  men,  with  their  cavahy 
and  artillery,  advance  to  the  Baltic  provinces  to  cover  Riga, 
Revel,  and  the  road  to  St,  Petersburgh,  whilst  they  observe,  not 
without  suspicion,  the  Prussian  troops  concentrated  round  Konigi- 
berg  and  Dantzig.    Warsaw  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  aie  the 
advanced  positions  of  the  Russian  grand  army  of  operationi, 
oonsistmg  still  of  the  1st  and  2nd  divisions  of  the  army,  and 
numbering  at  least  100,000  men.    Some  portion  of  this  force  bai 
been  moved  by  echelons  on  Volhynia  and  Bessarabia ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  relations  of  Russia  with  the  German  Powers, 
It  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  weaken  that  vital  part  of  her 

dominions. 
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domimons.    The  3rd  and  4th  divisions  form  the  nrmj  nS  opera- 
tiom  under  Prince  Gortschakoff  in  the  Principalities;  and  the 
6th   diyision,   usually  quartered  in  or  near  Moscow,  is  now 
flkdvaiicing  to  reinforce  these  corps,  which  have  already  suffered 
most  severely.    The  5th  or  General  Luders'  division  occupies 
Odeeaa  a^d  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  a  part  of  it  has  been  sent 
to  the  Caucasus.    The  defence  of  the  Crimea,  especially  when 
tix9  Black  $ea  is  held  by  an  enemy  of  superior  maritime  power, 
requirea  an  army  of  40,000  men  or  more  to  garrison  Sebastopol, 
as  well  as  KafTa,  or  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  an 
invasion*    This  force  is  wholly  cut  off  from  direct  communic»« 
tion  with  any  other  corps.     Reinforcements  and  supplies  can 
only  be  transmitt^  to  it  over  a  vast  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and 
steppes ;  if  indeed  the  isthmus  and  lines  of  Perecop  may  not  be 
tbroatened.    The  Sea  of  A  sow,  from  Kerteh  to  Taganrog,  is  too 
shallow  to  be  e^iposed  to  formidable  attacks,  but  the  flotilla  which 
defends  it  must  be  manned*     Troops  are  necessarily  scattered 
sdong  the  places  on  the  Circassian  coast,  for  even  in  the  wretched 
little  frontier  fort  of  Chevketil  the  Turks  found  upwards  of  1000 
men ;  and  b^  similar  military  posts,  all  liable  to  sudden  attack, 
the  (HHUmunications  are  kept  up  with  the  Trans^Caucasian  pro^ 
vinces.    The  army  of  the  Caucasus,  including  the  Georgian  leviss, 
certsinly  exceeds  100,000  men,  and  consists  of  excellent  troops ; 
but  these  again  are  exclusively  engaged  in  local  warfare,  their  re«- 
inforcementa  and  supplies  are  tendered  very  difficult,  and  they  can 
contribute  nothing  at  all  to  the  general  defence  of  the  empire. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  corps  on  the  frontier  of  Orenberg,  or  of 
the  forces  still  required  for  the  service  of  the  interior,  which 
cannot  be  inconsiderable*     But  we  affirm  that  this  enormous 
dissemination  of  troops  over  thousands  of  miles  of  frontiers  en* 
tirely  prevents  that  concentration  which  is  the  first  element  of 
success  in  war«    Half  a  millicni  of  men  are  lost  in  these  sporadic 
detachments,  and  the  radius  of  the  empire  is  so  great  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  operate  with  rapidity  firom  the  centre  on 
any  point  of  so  vast  a  circumference.    The  modem  additions  to 
the  art  of  war,  which  enable  us  as  a  maritime  power  to  convey 
an  army  with  all  the  velocity  of  steam,  are  unattainable  by 
Russia.     Time  and  space  in  the  campaign  of  1812-J.3  were  in 
her  favour,  and  destroyed  at  last  the  prestige  of  Napoleon's  vie* 
toriee.     Time  and  space  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  within 
our  control  than  they  are  in  hers,   and  may  consequently  be 
turned  against  her.     It  is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  history 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire  for  a  state  to  be  simulta- 
neously conducting  hostilities  in  defence  of  its  own  territories 
from  (he  Golf  of  Bothnia  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  from 
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the  Eruba  to  the  Vistula.  In  war  a  concentric  mode  of  attack 
always  superior  to  a  divergent  system  of  defence,  and  the  sai 
principle  holds  good  in  strategy  and  in  tactics.  The  Rosmiw 
have  gone  on  repeating  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  empire  of  the 
Czars  to  conquer  and  supplant  the  empire  of  the -Caliphs — ^that 
the  Muscovite  race  is  waiting  for  the  hour  which  is  to  give  it  tbe 
empire  of  the  world — and  that  all  the  other  nations  and  races  uf 
Europe  are  effete  and  exhausted — until  these  propositions  have 
become  part  of  the  national  faith.  But  that  faith  is  baaed  on 
ignorance  and  fanaticism.  Russia  has  yet  to  leant  that  her 
schemes  upon  the  East  or  against  Europe  are  wholly  impracticable 
unless  she  has  found  means  to  paralyse  the  resistance  they  are 
calculated  to  excite.  When  that  resistance  is  aroused  and  orga- 
nized Russia  is  unable  to  surmount  it. 

We  have  now  passed  rapidly  in  review,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  works  before  us,  the  chief  elements  of  Russia's  power,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover  them  from  the  existing  institnticms  of  tbe 
empire.  In  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  which  the  Govenuncnt 
is  everything,  and  the  emperor  is  the  Government,  there  exist, 
indeed,  none  of  those  checks  or  impediments  to  the  direct  and 
energetic  action  of  authority  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  freer 
states ;  but  neither  is  it  possible  that  they  should  derive  any 
additional  strength  from  the  external  resources  or  free  co-opera- 
tion of  public  opinion  or  of  society.  In  the  person  of  Nicolas 
of  Russia  the  world  was  long  inclined  to  believe  that  the  empire 
had  found  not  only  a  ruler,  but  a  civilising  and  progressive 
power,  capable  of  wielding  his  enormous  might  exclusively  for 
noble  ends.  His  undaunted  courage  in  moments  of  danger,  bis 
bold  and  imperial  bearing,  his  indefatigable  activity,  and  his 
strong  sympathy  with  the  national  character  of  the  Russian 
people,  which  none  of  his  predecessors  since  Peter  the  Great 
have  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  undoubtedly  marked  him  oat 
for  the  head  of  a  great  empire ;  and  we  confess  that  it  is  not 
without  painful  regret  that  we  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  such  a 
character  from  those  engagements  of  truth  and  honour  which  be 
had  himself  invoked.  But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  nam- 
tive  of  the  transactions  of  last  year  without  arriving  at  the  cod- 
viction  that  his  craft  is  at  least  equal  to  his  force,  and  that  be 
has  pursued  his  own  visionary  schemes  with  a  criminal  disregard 
to  the  welfare  of  his  own  subjects  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Without  such  a  head  the  empire  might  languish,  corruption  and 
deceit  would  flourish  unrebuked,  the  resources  of  the  counti; 
would  decline,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  be  suspended. 
With  such  a  head  a  more  active  and  wholesome  movement  might 
undoubtedly  be  given  to  society,  but  it  may  also  be  given  for  mis- 
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cliieiroTis  purposes  and  injurious  results.    Under  this  condition  a 
Goiremment  may  seek  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  nation,  but  it  can 
receive  none  in  return,  for  there  is  a  total  absence  of  spontaneous 
energy  and  original  power.     For  this  reason  an  appeal  is  made 
to     religious  fanaticism,  which  is  probably  the  strongest  inde- 
pendent sentiment  of  the  Russian  people — ^if,  indeed,  any  senti- 
ment can  be  termed  independent  when  even  devotion  and  religious 
entlinsiasm  have  been    studiously  trained  into  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  person  of  the  Czar.     The  Russians,  however, 
ivill  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  their  religion  is  attacked,  and 
thoug^h   such  an  event  as  the  march  of  Napoleon  to  Moscow 
roused  all  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  country,  we  doubt  whether 
the   people  of  the  maritime  frontiers  will  have  the  same  deter- 
mination to  face  the  dangers  of  impending  hostilities.      The 
nobles  of  Russia  are,  with  few  exceptions,  quite  unable  to  render 
to    the  Government  any  independent  support.     They  are,  as  a 
class,  embarrassed  and  frivolous  men,  who  owe  their  only  im- 
portance to  the  honours  or  duties  the  Government  may  vouchsafe 
to  confer  upon  them.     Moreover,  it  is  to  a  great  degree  on  them 
that  the  burden  of  war  falls ;  for  to  raise  levies  of  men,  such  as 
have  recently  taken  place  on  their  estates,  is  to  take  from  them  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  their  property.     Estates  in  Russia  are 
computed  not  by  the  extent  of  desolate  acres,  but  by  the  number 
of  serfs,  and  to  depopulate  the  country  is  to  ruin  the  landowner. 
The  voluntary  contributions  talked  of  for  the  war  have  chiefly 
been  exacted  by  a  power  admitting  of  no  refusal.     In  fact,  the 
very  first  symptom  of  impending  hostilities  is  a  suspension  of 
trade,  a  check  to  labour,  and  a  scarcity  of  capital  which  must 
already  be  felt  throughout  the  empire.     These  hardships  fall  as 
much  on  the  mercantile  classes  as  on  the  nobility,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  what  compensation  any  aggressive  war  can 
bring  to  them  who  are  the  first  to  suffer  by  it.     The  peasants, 
who  pay  the  heaviest  of  all  contributions  in  life  and   blood, 
have  not  even  the   satisfaction  of  fighting  the  battles  of  free 
men.     Military  service  emancipates  them  fr<Hn  serfdom,  but  it 
leaves  them  to  perish  in  the  ranks,  or  turns  the  veteran  adrift  on 
the  world.     The  army  which  such  a  war  compels  the  Emperor 
to  call  into  existence,  if  he  hopes  even  to  protect  himself  agains 
humiliation  and  defeat,   is   the  burden   and  the    curse  of  his 
dominions.     Men  he  may  sacrifice  without  stint  or  limit,  though 
in  Russia  the  vast  amount  of  the  collective  population  is  no  test 
of  local  population,  which  is  sparse  and  rare  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  empire.    But  with  a  revenue  not  amounting  to  20  millions 
sterling,  and  no  facilities  for  conti'acting  loans,  how  are  materials 
of  war,  clothes,  arms,  food  and  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  a 

million 
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million  of  oombatants,  at  distances  of  thousands  of  miles  from 
each  other  and  from  the  capital?  The  magnitude  of  these 
military  preparations  is  an  additional  cause  of  weakness,  for  to 
defend  one  point  which  is  attacked  a  hundred  others  must  be 
prepared  for  resistance. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  hold  it  to  be  a  political  enor  of  tbe 
first  magnitude  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  have 
challenged  the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  in  the  world  to  bnnje: 
to  the  test  his  powers  of  endurance,  to  prove  that  Russia  ia  asssil- 
able  both  in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  hacaid  & 
campaign  which  must  in  great  part  destroy  the  preMtiye  of  bis 
forces.  Even  in  the  last  winter  campaign  of  the  Turks,  Rnssts 
has  lost  an  incalculable  amount  of  reputation,  and  she  can  onlj 
escape  from  her  present  position  by  the  loss  of  a  great  deal 
more.  The  Western  Powers  have  staked  their  honour  and 
influence  in  the  world  upon  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  East 
by  honourable  means,  and  we  trust  that,  having  once  engaged  in 
this  quarrel,  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  have 
obtained  trustworthy  securities  for  the  future.  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  staked  and  forfeited  the  alliances  she  ptofessed 
to  cherish,  her  old  connexion  with  England,  the  deferential 
gratitude  of  Austria,  the  affectionate  esteem  of  Pmsaia,  and, 
what  the  Emperor  valued  most,  the  leadership  of  the  counter^ 
revolutionary  party  in  Europe.  Success  in  thh  career  is  impos- 
sible for  him ;  for  even  if  he  were  to  break  up  the  Western  alli- 
ances, to  complete  the  overthrow  of  Turkey,  or  to  wrest  from  the 
trembling  Sultan  compliance  with  his  demands,  tbe  only  resolt 
would  be  to  prolong  a  fierce  and  terrible  war,  which  he  cannot 
even  hope  to  direct  to  its  close.  We  see  no  reason  to  bdiere 
that  the  Russian  empire  possesses  either  the  genius  or  the 
'  resources  which  can  carry  a  sovereign  with  success  through  such 
a  strugrle;  and  If  this  contest  is  to  be  waged  between  the 
forces  of  civilisation  and  liberty  against  those  of  a  semi-barbsroos 
empire  aspiring  to  crush  the  independence  of  Europe,  we  neither 
doubt  nor  dread  the  issue  of  the  war  in  which  England  and 
Fnmce  have  been  compelled  to  engage. 


Abt. 
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^RT.  V. — A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  coniaimnff  Obser- 
fxiticns  on  the  Answers  of  the  Judges  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Letter  on  the  Criminal  Law  Bills  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia-- 
ment.  By  C.  P.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  and  J.  J.  Lonsdale,  Esq., 
Bajrister  at  Law  (Secretary  to  Uie  late  Criminal  Law  Com* 
mission).     London.  1854. 

THE  vety  important  subject  of  a  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  ha* 
for  the  last  twenty  years  occupied  much  of  the  attention  both 
!>f  the  legal  profession  and  of  the  public  at  large.     A  commission 
9f  eminent  lawyers  was  employed  in  preparing  that  Digest  $ 
among  others  Mr.  Justice  Wightman ;  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  Chief 
Justice  of  Bengal,  and  author  of  yaluable  reports  of  Crown  Law 
Cases  ;  Mr.  Starkie,  whose  well-known  works  on  Criminal  Juris* 
prudence  are  in  the  hands  of  all  lawyers ;  Professor  Amos,  long 
employed  on  the  Indian  Code,  and  now  Downing  Professor  of 
Law  at  Cambridge.     The  result  of  their  labours  was  fully  ap- 
proved by  successive  Chancellors,  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
Cottenham,   St.  Leonards,   and  Cranworth,   as  well  as  by  the 
Lord   Chief  Justices   Denman   and  Campbell.     Bills  founded 
upon  it  were  three  times  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
referred  to  the  examination  of  select  Committees ;  namely.  Lord 
Brougham's  Bills  of  1845  and  1848,  and  Lord  St.  Leonards'  of 
1853,  when,  with  Lord  Lyndhurst's  approval,  it  was  resolved  to 
divide  the  Digest  and  pass  it  in  parts.    The  last  of  those  Com- 
mittees sat  upon  the  latest  of  those  Bills,-'-a  Digest  of  the 
Law  respecting  offences  against  the  person,-^for  twelve  days, 
and  was  attended   by  all  the  Law  Lords,  as  well  as  Messrs. 
Lonsdale  (Secretary  of  the  Commission)  and  Mr.  Greaves,  Queen's 
Counsel   and  an  eminent  practitioner  in   Courts  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction.     The  larger  part  of  the  provisions  were  discussed 
with  great  care,  and  the  Bill  was  reported  to  the  House  as  revised 
and  amended.     It  was  there  unanimously  resolved  that  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  had  been  absent  on  the  Circuit  during  part 
of  the  sitting  of  the  Committee,  and  as  one  or  two  important 
points  had  been  deferred,  the  further  proceeding  should  be  post- 
poned for  the  present,  and  he  ^  well  as  the  other  Law  Lords 
expressed   their  confident  expectation  that   early  in  the  next 
Session  it  might  be  successfully  carried  through  f together  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Digest),  so  as  to  pass  both  Houses.    But 
it  was  agreed  that  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  should  in  the 
mean  time  be  requested  upon  the  details  of  the  Bill  reported ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  undertook  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication. 
Hi*  Lordship,  instead  of  this,  referred  the  whole  matter  to 

those 
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those  learned  persons,  not  only  asking  their  observations  on  t)ie 
frame  of  the  clauses,  but  desiring  their  opinion  upon  the  general 
subject  of  a  criminal  law  digest,  in  favour  of  which  the  House 
of  Lords  had  pronounced  three  several  times — in  1848,  1849, 
and  1853.  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  below  the  dignity  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Parliament  to  consult  any  body  of  men, 
however  eminent,  as  to  whether  it  had  wisely  exercised  its  legisla- 
tive functions  in  solemnly  affirming  the  principle  of  a  pending 
measure.  But  as  the  details  are  not  settled  in  the  House  till  after 
the  second  reading,  and  as  this  stage  had  not  been  entered  upon,  it 
would  have  been  regular  and  constitutional  to  invite  the  comments 
of  the  Judges  upon  the  special  provisions  of  the  Bill.  These 
learned  functionaries  were  favourable  to  a  digest  of  the  statute, 
but  strongly  opposed  to  the  codification  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law.  Their  objections  were  stated  in  their  answers  to  the 
Chancellor's  letter,  and  are  mainly  grounded  upon  the  errors 
which  they  have  pointed  out  in  the  work  of  the  Commissioners 
in  the  revised  form  in  which  it  came  forth  from  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee. If  (they  argue)  a  digest  framed  by  such  men  as  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Committee  is  so  full  of  errors,  the  forming 
of  any  digest  must  be  hopeless,  and  codification  impossible. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  learned  gentlemen  who  had 
assisted  the  Lords'  Committee,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
the  letter  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  was  thought  more  regular  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  only  to 
present  to  the  House  the  answers  of  the  Judges,  and  have  them 
referred  to  the  select  Committee  which  will  be  appointed  agab 
to  consider  the  Digest  Bill ;  but  his  Lordship  refused  to  produce 
the  letter  of  the  learned  counsel,  though  he  promised  that  it 
should  be  laid  before  the  same  committee.  As  this  committee 
could  not  meet  for  many  weeks,  the  public  and  the  profession 
had  only  one  side  of  the  question  before  them  daring  this 
important  interval.  Therefore  no  one  can  complain  of  the 
present  publication,  which  has,  it  is  understood,  been  fullj 
permitted  by 'his  Lordship. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  anything  like  an  abstract 
of  the  work  before  us.  They  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
great  question  of  codification  will  of  course  read  both  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  learned  Judges,  and  the  full  and  detailed 
answers  or  explanations  given  in  this  pamphlet  One  thing 
seems  certain,  that  the  Judges  were  called  upon  to  examine  a 
Bill  consisting  of  169  clauses,  and  a  schedule  repealing  in  whole 
or  in  part  15  statutes,  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year, 
Michaelmas  Term — for  although  the  Chancellor's  first  letter 
was  in  October,  the  residue  of  their  long  vacation  was  sure  not 

to 
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to  be  devoted  to  this  extra  work,  and  the  second  letter  was  in 
December.     1 1  is  a  hard  thing  indeed  to  call  upon  judges  at  such 
a  season,  perhaps  at  any  season,  to  depart  from  their  province  of 
applying  the  law,  and  give  their  opinion  upon  the  details  of  a 
mesLsure  for  altering  or  consolidating  it;  and  it  is  probably  not 
at  ^ood  thing  for  the  law  itself  that  this  confusion  of  functions 
sbould    be    attempted.      But,    whatever   doubt    may    be   enter- 
tained   on    this  point,  there   can  be   no  doubt  at   all  that  the 
remarks  of  those  learned,  able,   and   experienced   persons  are 
entitled   to  the   most   respectful   attention,    and   that  all   must 
examine  them  not  only  with  a  great  bias  in  their  favour,  but 
^.th  every  disposition   to    find   their  criticisms  well   founded. 
It    is   with  such  an  inclination  that  every  candid   reader  will 
peruse  the  answers  of  the  Judges ;  and  with  a  proportionable  re« 
luctance  will  he  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  agreeing 
with  the  authors  of  the  reply,  even  although  they  are  defending 
the  work  of  very  learned  and  accurate  men,  and  the  provisions 
sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament. 
No  doubt  it  must  strike  every  one  who  considers  this  matter 
as    a  priori  eminently  improbable  that  a  work  so   elaborately 
framed,  and  which  had  undergone,  and  repeatedly  undergone, 
such  careful  revision  by  so  many  minds,  of  such  various  descrip- 
tions, should  be  found  to  contain  the  multiplicity  of  errors,  not 
a  few  of  a  glaring  kind,  which  some  of  the  Judges  have,  in  the 
unavoidable  hurry  of  business,  thought  that  they  had  detected. 
What   increases    the   presumption   against   the    validity  of  the 
objections  is  that  while  the  very  eminent  lawyers  who  considered 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  sat  together,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  all  the  knowledge  which  each  could  furnish,  the 
Judges  only  went  through  the  Bill  in  their  individual  capacities, 
and   returned  separate   answers.     That  some  slips  might  have 
occurred  even  with  such  men  as  the  Commissioners,  and  escaped 
detection  by  all  the  Law  Lords  of  the  Committee,  was  no  doubt 
possible  :   but  that  the  Digest  thus  prepared  and  thus  revised 
should  abound  with  the  most  palpable  mistakes — nay,  that  any 
considerable  number  of  those  should  have  found  their  way  into 
it — must  on  all  hands   be   regarded   as  in   the   highest  degree 
unlikely. 

The  work  now  before  us  converts  the  likelihood  into  a 
certainty.  It  appears  that  in  most  of  the  instances  the  error 
exists  not  in  the  Digest  of  the  Lords  but  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Judges.  Some  criminal  lawyers  of  eminence,  we  understand, 
have  examined  the  answers  of  the  Judges  and  the  explanations 
of  the  Assessors  to  the  Lords'  Committee,  and  have"  declared  that 
in  almost  every  instance  the  remarks  of  the  Judges  have  been 
VOL,  xciv.  NO.  CLXxxviii.  2  H  Satisfactorily 
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satisfactorily  answered.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  this ;  we  con- 
ceive that  the  learned  Judges  have  very  probahly  detected 
material  errors ;  we  douht  not  that  their  remarks  will  meet  with 
the  most  respectful  attention  from  the  Lords'  Committee  to  which 
they  are  referred ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  the  objec- 
tions of  most  importance  have  been  met,  and  that  due  atleDtion 
bestowed  upon  the  work  submitted  to  their  consideration  would 
probably  have  prevented  nearly  the  whole  of  their  criticisms. 

We  shall  give  one  example  as  sufficing  to  show  how  plain  it 
is  that  the  ceremony  of  reading  any  work  under  review  (we 
speak  with  some  nervous  feeling  as  reviewers),  which  should  be 
gone  through  by  those  who  assume  the  office  of  criticising  it, 
has  in  this  case  been  omitted  by  the  learned  Judges  in  maoj 
instances. — Three  of  them  object  to  the  Digest  that  it  does  not 
purdsh  a  battery.  '  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken^  says  one^  *  if  a 
man  knocks  another  down,  doing  him  no  bodily  harm,  he  will 
not  be  liable  to  prosecution  or  punishment ;'  and  his  Lordship 
refers  to  Sec.  133.  ^\ti&  at  least  doubtful^'  says  another  learned 
Judge,  *  whether  he  could  be  punished.'  And  he  adds,  *  the 
Sec.  (133)  does  not  in  express  terms  include  a  battery,  however 
violent,  and  there  is  no  section,  /  believe^  that  does.'  Such 
expressions  plainly  show  that  their  Lordships  were  conscious  ot 
not  having  fully  examined  the  enactments — and  no  more  had  ther 
— for  Sec.  127  does  include  a  battery,  though  not  by  name ;  aad 
it  clearly  comprehends  the  case  of  knocking  a  man  down,  even 
supposing  it  possible  this  operation  could  be  performed  without 
doing  him  any  bodily  harm ;  for  it  applies  to  any  one  who  causes 
bodily  harm  *or  does  any  violence  to  the  person  of  another.' 
*  It  seems,'  say  the  authors  of  this  tract  (p.  62),  '  to  have  escaped 
the  recollection  of  the  learned  Judges,  that  no  battery  can  pos- 
sibly take  place  unless  an  assault,  as  defined  by  Sec.  1 33,  has 
taken  place :'  and  again  (t^.),  ^  one  of  the  learned  Judges  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  an  assault,  in  legal  sig- 
nification, includes  a  battery.' 

Sometimes  the  learned  Judges  object  to  provisions  as  super- 
fluous from  not  adverting  to  cases  actually  reported,  and  very 
recently,  which  prove  those  provisions  to  be  necessary;  sometimes 
they  treat  as  absurd  definitions  which  such  cases  have  in  terms 
sanctioned.  Thus,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  ^  than  whom,'  say  the 
authors  of  the  Letter  most  justly,  ^  a  more  sincere  lover  of  tnztb, 
right,  and  justice  never  adorned  the  bar,  nor  graced  the  bench,^ 
ridicules  the  definition  of  ^  wound '  by  mention  of  *  the  skin 
being  divided  either  externally  or  internally,'  remarking  that 
^the  latter  branch  of  the  alternative  denoting  a  possibility  of 
wounding  by  dividing  the  internal  cuticle  without  dividing  the 

external, 
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eactemal,  mast  be  intended  to  anticipate  some  future  discoverf  of 

science.'    But  so  far  from  being  dependant  on  a  future  discovexj, 

Xlxe  words  were  introduced  in  consequence  of  an  antecedent  fact, 

it.  hsving  been  expressly  held  in'the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Smithy  8  Car. 

amd  Payne,  173,  that  a  wound  was  within  the  statute  *  where  the 

skin  was  broken  internally  but  not  externally/    The  same  learned 

judige  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  ^introduction  for  the  first 

time  of  the  term  excuse  into  the  criminal  law/   adding  that^ 

tboagfa  new,  it  is  not  good,  arguing  that  what  is  termed  excuse 

mast  mean  defence,  and  further  complaining  of  the  bad  grammar 

as  well  as  bad  legislation  which  makes  the  Act  excuse  when  only 

the  Crown  can  do  so.     We  must  confess  that  in  the  impartiality 

nrliich  we  really  feel  in  this  great  question,  nothing  can  seem 

xnore  triumphant  than  the  answer  given  by  the  tract  before  us 

to  all  these  charges.    Four  chapters  of  Lord  Hale  are  cited  (Hale, 

c.  5,   c.  6,  c.  7,  c.  8),   in   all  which   *  excuse'  is  the  technical 

term    used,    and    used    grammatically   in   the   same    way   the 

XHgest  uses  it     Thus,  c.   5,  ^concerning  casualty — ^how  far  it 

excuseth  in  criminals.'     Then  as  to  the  '  law  only  justifying  as 

condemning,  and  never  excusing  f    excusable  homicide   is   an 

instance  to  the  contrary.    And  when  the  same  learned  judge^ 

observing  upon  the  expression  present  fear,  asks,  '  how  can  fear 

exist  unless  it  be  present  ?'  he  has  entirely  forgotten  that  ^present 

fear  of  death '  is  the  term  used  in  the  books. 

Thus,  too,  Mr.  Justice  Erie  regards  it  as  absurd  to  consider 
that  a  party  acting  with  good  motives  under  a  mistake  of  his 
legal  rights,  and  causing  damage,  can  act  maliciously — ^yet  the 
absurdity  is  in  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  most  eminent  judges 
— for  Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  in  Macpherson  v.  Daniely  10  B.  and 
C,  272,  defined  malice  in  its  legal  sense  to  denote  *  a  wrongful 
act  done  intentionally  without  just  cause  or  excuse ;'  and  other 
judges  have  held  exactly  the  same  language, — Rex  t?.  Harvey , 
2  B.  and  C,  268.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Justice  Best  remarked  in  the 
latter  case,  ^  the  legal  import  of  the  term  di£fers  from  its  accepta^ 
lion  in  common  conversation.' 

The  work  before  us  adduces  several  such  examples  of  over- 
sight, but  we  only  give  a  few  instances  to  show  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  having  imposed  on  the  learned  Judges  the  task 
of  examining  the  numerous  enactments  of  the  Bill  when  other- 
wise occupied  with  their  ordinary  and  proper  duties.  The 
instances,  beside  the  one  we  first  mentioned,  are  numerous  in 
which  they  ask  why  provision  is  not  made  for  cases  connected 
with  one  clause,  and  yet  the  tract  before  us  refers  to  some  other 
clause  where  that  provision  is  made.  But  instances  even  occur 
where  they  complain  of  that  as  the  enactment  of  the  Digest 

2  H  2  which 
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which  is  the  enactment  of  some  statute — as  where  Mr.  Justice 
Erie  ohjects  to  s.  110  respecting  *  Legal  Liability^*  and  omits  to 
consider  that  the  phrase  is  used  in  an  act  only  passed  three 
years  ago,  on  which  that  whole  section  is  framed — 14,  15  Vict, 
c.  11,  s.  1.     If  such  criticisms  make  nothing  against  the  Bill,  as 
little,  we  are  anxious  to  add,  does  it  tell  against  the  learned  Judge. 
Of  the  vast  mass  of  legislation  which  is  annually  added  to  the 
Statute  Book,  a  large  part  can  only  be  considered  by  the  Bench 
as  occasions  arise  for  its  application.    A  most  distinguished  and 
careful  judge,  a  man  thoroughly  awake  to  the  times  he  lives  io, 
has  been  heard  to  say^  '  I  know  pretty  well  what  the  law  was  ten 
years  ago,  but  I  axa-not  quite  so  confident  what  it  is  now.'^ 
)    Before  closing  these  remarks  upon  the  very  important  subject 
of  the  Digest  and  the  answers  of  the  learned  Judges,   it  is 
necessary  in  justice  both  to  those  eminent  persons  and  to  the 
framers  of  the  document,  that  the  course  unfortunately  pursued 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  borne  in  mind.    Not  only  did 
this  Lordship  promulgate  the  answers  of  the  Judges  without  the 
>reply  and  explanations  of  the  Commissioners,  but  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judges  the  Digest  .in  some  important  articles 
unfinished,  their  remarks,  valuable  as  they  would  have  proved* 
in  aid  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  putting  the  last  hand  to  the 
work,  were  not  reserved  for  that  stage  of  the  proceeding,  bat 
made  public  immediately.     Thus  it  happens  that  several  matters 
bf  great  moment  being  purposely  left  for  further  and  final  con- 
sideration, nay  in  some  instances,  alternative  enactments  being 
actually  given  in  the  margin,  the  observations  of  the  Judges  are 
given  upon  one  alternative,  or  upon  matter  professedly  still  under 
consideration,  and  a  condemnation  apparently  pronounced  as  if 
the  ultimate  resolutions  of  the  Lords  had  been  formed.      Most 
clearly  the  commentaries  of  the  Judges  should  have  been  regarded 
as  themselves   hypothetical  and  intended  for  the  use  of  those 
about  to  be  engaged  in  completing  the  work,  instead  of  being 
promulgated  so  as  to  render  that  completion  more  di£5cult,  by 
enlisting  against  the  whole  scheme  the  prejudices  so  naturally 
raised  \vhen  judicial  authority  seemingly,  not  really,  was  inter- 
posed.    This  course  so  unhappily  taken  has  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  reply  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  giving  all  possible 
publicity  ;  for  if  the  story  told  of  Alexander  that  on  a  complaint 
being  made  to  him,  he  stopped  one  ear  with  his  finger,  saying 
that  he  kept  it  to  hear  the  other  side,  is  seldom  acted  upon  in 
ordinary  matters,  there  is  no  chance  that  it  would  prevail  in  a 
case  in  which  the  Judges  had  been  supposed  to  have  pronounced 
an  authoritative  decision  upon  a  question  of  criminal  law. 

*  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  are  peculiarly  valuable.    Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell's  have  also  great  merit. 

-  AsT 
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Art.  VI. — Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain ;  being  an  Account 
of  the  chief  Collections  of  Paintings^  Sculpture^  Drawings,  Illu- 
minated Manuscripts,  fc.  By  Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of  the 
Hojal  Gallery  of  Pictures  at  Berlin.    3  vols.     London.  1854. 

nPHERE   is  no  greater  mistake   than  to  suppose  that  con- 
-*-    noisseurship  in  the  formative  arts  is  a  knack  or  an  instinct 
'with  which  favoured  individuals  are  bom,  or  which  they  acquire 
in  some  manner  not  to  be  clearly  accounted  for.     On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  be  any  study  in  life  in  which  the  gift  of  ardent 
enthusiasm  will  do  little  without  unwearied  diligence,  sound  sense, 
and  true  humility,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  study  of  that  outward 
form   of  a  mysterious   inward   poetry   now-a-days   talked   and 
written  about,  with  more  or  less  truth  and  eloquence,  ignorance, 
folly,  and  bad   temper,  under  the  hacknied  but  ever  glorious 
name  of  Art,     The  education  of  the  professed  critic  in  art  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  student  in  the  exact  sciences. 
Nothing  is  left  to  feeling,  predilection,  or  wish — his  stand  must 
be  taken  upon  a  slowly  gathered  accumulation  of  facts,  each  one 
Testing  securely  on  that  beneath  it.    Works  of  art  must  be  treated 
as  organic  remains,  subservient  to  some  prevailing  law,  which  it 
is  the  critic's  task  to  find  out  and  classify  by  a  life  of  observation 
and  comparison.    For  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  nature  in  invariability  of  system,  yet   every   master  has   a 
certain    prevailing    hand-writing,    inseparable    from    his    indi- 
vidual temperament,  though  influenced  by  the  schools  he  passes 
through  and  the  course  he  runs,  the  signs  and  secrets  of  which  a 
critic  has  to  explore  with  a  care  and  modesty  analogous  to  that 
exercised  by  a  Davy,  or  an  Owen.     And  the  comparison  does 
not  end  here  ;  for,  as  the  inquirer  into  one  physical  science  must 
bring  to  the  task  the  knowledge  of  many  others,   so  he  who 
aspires  to  be  a  true  connoisseur  of  art  must  come  furnished  with 
stores  of  collateral  information,  to  which  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous to  assign  limits.     All  forms  of  knowledge  minister  to  this 
one — the  highest  and  the  lowest — ^history  and  poetry — truth  and 
romance — languages   and  manners — mechanical   materials   and 
chemical  processes  :  no  student  can  have  his  scale  too  full,  or  his 
grasp  too  wide  ;  the  workman's  tools  must  be  as  familiar  to  him 
as  the  poet's  feeling  and  the  scholar's  lore.    Our  readers  will  per- 
haps suspect  that,  under  all  this  superstructure,  the  enthusiasm  we 
put  first  on  the  list  will  be  fairly  stifled.     But  there  is  no  fear  of 
any  such  result.   Nothing  indeed  save  that  alone,  which  in  its  pure 
and  engrossing  character  stands  only  second  in  the  human  heart 
to  the  natural  afi*ections,  will  keep  the  professional  connoisseur 
steady  in  his  path,  for  the  toil  is  great  and  the  disappointments 

many. 
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many.  And  nothing  but  this,  after  all  his  labour — for  here  art 
mad  science  part  company — will  lead  him  safely  to  his  goal. 
In  this,  indeed,  consists  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  trae 
eonaoissear  and  the  mere  dealer.  The  latter  is  a  safe  guide  for 
signs  and  molemarks,  ^aborated  with  patience  and  registwed 
with  care ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  he  goes  no  further,  *Dd 
will  lead  you  in  triumph  to  a  work  of  art  which  contains  all  these 
in  undeniable  abundance,  but  lacks  that  higher  something  of  tbe 
master  which  the  heart  alone  can  recognise.  Far  be  it  from  ns 
to  mean  the  slightest  lefiection  upon  the  class  ;  many  a  dealer  is 
guided  by  the  truest  and  most  refined  fieeling— and  even  when  he 
is  not,  it  is  no  reproach — he  does  his  part,  and  the  labourer  is 
Worthy  of  his  hire^  They  want  nothing  more,  and  certainly 
deserve  nothing  more,  who  purchase  a  picture  merely  on  %a£ti 
grounds* 

The  work  before  us  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  contain 
more  of  the  essence  of  true  connoissenrship  than  any  other  of  the 
same  dass  that  has  yet  come  befere  the  public.  Dr.  Waagfsa's 
name  is  too  familiar  to  the  art^world  to  require  any  introduo> 
tion.  He  graduated,  it  may  be  said^  like  his  friend  and  C^ov- 
labourer  M.  Passavant,  in  that  wonderful  school  which  the  Pans 
of  1814  afforded.  A  young  volunteer  in  the  war  of  liberation, 
the  service  brought  him  to  the  then  teeming  capital,  where  oar 
embryo  connoisseur  drained  his  slender  pocket  to  pay  substitutes 
to  mount  guard  while  he  spent  his  hours  diligently  in  tbeLoavre. 
Since  then  the  ceaseless  researches  of  his  life  are  evidenced  io 
his  writii^s  ;  while  the  Museum  of  Berlin — the  peculiar  interest 
and  instructiveness  of  which  surpasses  that  of  many  galleries  of 
greater  extent  and  value — owes  much  of  these  qualities  to  the 
labours  of  its  D]rector4 

As  a  writer,  too,  addressing  himself  exclusively  to  the  English 
public^^for  the  work  is  only  published  in  its  translated  form — 
Dr.  Waagen  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  suit  our  prejudices  and 
principles.  Too  solid  to  be  a  dreamer,  and  too  humorous  to  be 
a  pedant,  he  steers  clear  of  faults  we  are  prone  to  attribute  to  our 
Genuan  brethren;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important  still,  he 
steers  equally  dear  of  faults  we  are  sure  to  find  at  home ;  ibr,  be 
i;he  subject  what  it  may,  the  vindication  of  new  friends,  or  the 
demolition  of' old  idols^  his  opinion  is  given  with  a  simplicity, 
distinctoess,  and  temperance  of  language  particularly  refreshing 
after  the  violence  and  dogmatism,  the  flippant  and  fine  writing, 
with  w^ich  the  criticism  and  philosophy  of  art  has  of  late 
been  treated  among  us.  Nor  can  we  omit  another  merit 
whidi  has  struck  us  agreeably  in  the  perusal  of  this  work 
The  higher  types  and  forms  of  art  lie  in  veiy  sacred  ground,  and 
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t.Ixe  connoisseur  can  hardly  enter  into  any  description  of  thtton 
^writhout  touching  the  most  solemn  chord  of  a  Christian's  heart. 
I*  lie  manner  in  which  he  performs  this — the  most  interesting — 
portion  of  his  task — is  a  test  of  no  common  kind.  Dr.  Waagen. 
la  as  done  what  was  right.  Without  parading  uncalled-for  senti- 
xz&ents^  he  approaches  these  subjects  with  unaffected  reverence-* 
on  some  occasions  even  rising  into  a  high  strain  of  devout 
amotion,  which  devates  the  whole  character  of  his  criticism. 

*  The  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,'  justly  so  called,  have 

long  needed  numeration,  analysis,  and  valuation.     Our  riches 

are  now  no  IcMiger  limited  to  a  few  great  galleried  mansions,  but 

one  general  aunferous  district  seems  to  be  spreading  gradually 

over  the  country.     It  was  in  1835  that  Dr.  Waagen  began  thaib 

task  of  exploring,  the  results   of  which  he  gave  us  in  his  ^  Art 

and  Artists  in  England.'     Parts  of  that  work  are  incorporated 

in  the  present,  which,  however,  may  be  said  to  supeifsede,  mther 

than  continue  the  first*     His  researches  this  time  have  been  o£ 

a  far  more  comprehensive  character.     Those  galleries  of  won* 

drous  invention,  and  frequently  exquisite  execution^  which  lie 

concealed  on  bookshelves  and  in  portfolios,  no  less :  than  those 

displayed  on  our  walls,  are  here  opened  to  us.     The  old  illumi^ 

nated  manuscripts,  drawings,  and  engravings,  have  poured  forth 

tbdir  treasures,  showing  us  metal  of  quaint  and  strange  workmank 

ship,  but  guinea^gold  notwithstaading*^progenitors,   especially 

the  miaiatures,  however  humble,  of  the  glorious  fall  iovms  of  ar| 

with  which  our   eyes  are  more  jEamiliar^  and  for  which  they 

supply  many  an  early  link  in  the  chain  of  genealogy.     Who 

shall  say  how  remotely  that  chain  b^ins?     It  is  comparatively 

easy  to  define  the  date  of  a  work,  but  not  that  of  the  thought 

that  quickens  it     The  early  schools  of  Christian  art^  however 

rude,  retained  at  all  events  that  wise  law  transmitted  from  'the 

Greeks,  by  which  every  invention  pionouHoed  to  be  beautiful 

and  appropriate  was  in  its  essential  points  adhered  to,  beifig 

repeated  only  with  increasing  beauty  and  freedom,  or  leading  t^ 

new  ideas  invented  in  the  same  spirit.     Invention,  foe  invenr 

tion's  sake,  was  held  no  merit  then,  and  borrowing  no  disgraca 

The  chain  of  artistic  descent  does  indeed  lose  itself  in  the  veiy 

fountain   head  of  art,  for  Dr.  Waagen  expresses  his  conviction^ 

a  propoi  of  some  Greek  vases  in  the  British  Museum,  *  that 

nuuiy  a  thought  of  the  Greek  painters  is  embodied  in  the  finest 

forms  of  beauty  we  possess.' 

It  is  to  the  miniatures  that  we  must  look  as  the  great 
storehouse  in  which  these  thou^ts  lay  for  centuries  embalmed-** 
oitexk  mummy-like,  it  is  true,  in  their  calligraphic  deadness  and 
disfigurement,  but  still  holding  fast  the  true  tradition,  till  the 

sun 
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sun  of  art  rose  again  and  made  the  dry  forms  lire.     And  agun, 
as  art  attained  its  meridian,  the  fresh  thoughts  of  great  masters 
were  in  their  turn  faithfully  laid  up  in  the  miniatures  of  the 
day.     Speaking  of  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Johnson 
at   Oxford,  Dr.  Waagen   says,    *  Were   the  works  of   Michad 
Angelo  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo  lost  to  us,  we  should  obtain 
through  this  MS.  a  complete  idea  of  the  last  named  painter,  and 
become  acquainted  with  various  ideas  from  the  first.'     We  see 
this   in  one  of  its   miniatures  of  particular  beauty — ^the  Visi- 
tation,— taken  from  the  picture  by  Sebastian  del   Piombo,  the 
fragments  of  which,  formerly  in  the  Fesch  gallery,  were  exhi- 
bited  last  year   in  the  British  Institution   by  Mr.  Davenport 
Bromley,   of    whom   they   were    purchased    by   the    Duke    of 
Northumberland.     The  finest  early  masters  also,  both  Flemish 
and  Italian,  were  miniature  painters  themselves.     Whoever  has 
hafj  the  good  fortune  to  look  through  the  miniatures  by  Memling 
in  Cardinal  Grimani's  Breviary  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice, 
has  experienced  pleasures  as  refined,  and  laid  by  reminiscences 
as  exquisite,  as  any  gallery  could  afford.     The  feeling  of  Giotto, 
of  Sandro   Botticelli,   and  of  Orcagna,    are  seen  more  clearly 
in  this  shape  than   in  the  stained  and  mouldering  remains  of 
their  frescoes  and  tempera  pictures.      Doubtless  the  Arundel 
Society  is   doing   the   wiser   part  in   securing  records  of  such 
fast  vanishing  remains — for  the  miniatures  are  in  better  preser- 
vation,— but    still  it    does    seem  surprising  that  the   new  edi- 
tions   and   translations  of  old  works  have   not  been   enriched 
from  this   source  of  adornment.     What  could   better  illustrate 
Mr.  Pollock's  admirable  re-translation  of  Dante  than  facsimiles 
of  the  interesting   pen-drawings   in   the   MS.  of  'La   Divins 
Commedia,'  at  Hamilton  Palace ;  many  of  them  by  the  hand  of 
Sandro  Botticelli,  and,  as  Dr.  Waagen  truly  says,  the  finest  and 
most  original  with  which  Dante  has  ever  been  illustrated.     Nor 
is  there  any  fear  in  proper  hands  of  their  being  modernised  in 
the  process  ;  no  one  would  preserve  their  true  and  quaint  spirit 
more  faithfully  than  Mr.  George  Scharf. 

The  chief  object  of  Dr.  Waagen's  researches  among  the 
illuminated  MSS.  in  this  country,  was  to  ascertain  the  course 
and  characteristics  of  our  native  pictorial  art,  which,  we 
may  broadly  assert,  has,  during  the  space  of  above  a  thousand 
years,  left  us  scarcely  any  records  but  those  preserved  in  MSS., 
and  but  scantily  even  in  this  shape,  for  the  fury  of  the  reformers 
fell  upon  them  no  less  than  upon  the  more  ostentatious  forms 
of  artistic  skill.  Our  first  art,  it  would  seem,  we  received,  as 
we  did  our  first  learning  and  religion,  through  the  Irish,  and 
to  them  also  we  are,  perhaps,  remotely  indebted  for  the  humour 

and 
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and  fancy  which  are  still  such  predominant  qualities  in  the 
sister  Isle.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  characteristic 
of  ourselves  that  we   showed  a  less  rigid  superstition  in   the 
adherence  to  Byzantine  types  and  traditions.     Our  figures,  it 
appears,  could,  at  •  a  very  early  period,  stslnd  on  their  feet,  and 
also  sometimes  more,  which  was  an  immense  achievement.     A 
decided  tendency  to  dramatic  sentiment  is  ohserved  in  the  niost 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon  miniatures,  dating  as  far  ha(ik  as  the  7th' cen- 
tury, and  also  the  germ  of  those  two  oppositequalitifes  pcchiliar 
to  our  art  and  poetry,  tfae^  fantastic  in^eotid^tltitih  ahd.therealikticf 
in  execution.     This  reality  is  seen  iii  a  knore  e^mesf  bstpf efi^ion 
of  the  feelings.     A  certain  affectionateness  of  Minher — k^parent 
of  course  almost  exclusively  in  the  more  loving  relatioh  betWeeh* 
the  Virgin  and.  Child — tells  of   English'  domestic  llfelhits  not 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  monastery  ;'#Kire  the' subjebt'lof'tjie' 
murder  of  the  Innocents,  is  nowhiere  so  fearly  given,'  with*,  so 
painful  a  truth  as  !in  English  miniatures.     Throughout  the  fluc- 
tuations which  befel  tihc  school,^  which  rose'  and  fell  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  land,  these  chaifacteristics  may  be  considered 
as  permanent,  while  the  abundanclb  of  fun  and  drolleries  which 
fill  the  borders,  in  which  the  church  is  never 'Spared,  show  the 
national  impudence  and  the  freedom  it  enjoyed — always  healthy 
signs — to  be  perpetually  on  the  increase.     It  was^  merry  Eng- 
land indeed  in  her  old  miniatures — a  shorter  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  than  could  be  found  elsewhere — things  sacred 
and  things  absurd  (not  profane)  put  in  the  closest  juxtaposition. 
Many  a  page  reminds  us  of  a  schoolboy's  exercise — the  set  task, 
whatever  it  might  be,  done  soberly  enough  in  the  middle,  and  the 
margins  scrawled  over  with  all  sorts  of  harumscarum  inventions. 
For  instance,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  seen  above,  and  on 
one  side  a  fox,  with  a  bishop's  mitre  and  staff,  preaching  to  four 
geese — David  gravely  playing  on  the  Psaltery,  and,  round  an 
initial  in  the  border,  an  ass  playing  the  lute,  a  monkey  the 
violin,  and  a  hare  striking  the  cymbals — the  three  Kings  appear- 
ing before  Herod,  and  tournaments  below,  some  figures  with 
animals'  heads,  some  without  legs,  tumbling  off  their  horses,  much 
in  the  style  of  a  Christmas  pantomime— or,  on  other  occasions, 
grotesque  animals  racing  and  chasing  each  other  with  all  kinds 
of  frolic  impertinence,   like  the  monkeys   in   the   Zoological 
Gardens.     In  some  instances  the  freak  is  introduced  into  the 
picture  itself.    Who  but  a  mad-cap  Englishman  of  the  dark  ages 
would  have  represented  the  daughter  of  Herodias  making  mill- 
sails,  by  way  of  dancing,  before  Herod  ?     The  reign  of  Chivalry 
too  is  abundantly   delineated   in   these   works,   and  Cervantes 
admirably  illustrated  ages  before  he  appeared.    Also  true  English 

sports 
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sporU  and  pastimes  appear — wrestling  and  falcon  flying,  and 
even  a  cock-fight,  which  Dr.  Waagen  gravely  opines  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest  representations  of  such  a  subject — the  MS.  ia 
which  it  appears  being  about  the  date  1320.  It  is  worthj  of 
remark  that  the  representations  of  animals  are  far  better  and  truia 
to  nature  than  in  the  contemporary  miniatures  of  other  nations. 
Then,  as  regards  the  purely  mechanical  part,  we  are  famed  for 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  colours,  and  for  great  precision  and  near- 
ness of  execution — indications,  if  not  in  an  aesthetic,  yet  in  a 
practical  sense,  of  a  people  who,  as  the  phrase  goes,  turn  out  a  better 
article  in  mere  manufacturing  respects  than  most  of  their  rivals. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  when  the  English  had  fair  play  they 
betrayed  any  incapacity  for  the  higher  elements  of  pictorial  art ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  support  which  art  received  in  this  ooanlnr 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  three  Edwards,  has  left 
its  fruits  in  English  miniatures  which,  we  are  assured,  excel 
those  of  all  other  nations  of  the  same  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Italian,  and  are  not  inferior  even  to  them. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  pursue  the  subject  of  native  art  in  all 
its  hindrances  and  developments.  Dr.  Waagen  gives  so  admiiaUe 
a  summary  of  them,  and  of  the  political  causes  which  nipped 
our  talents  in  one  respect  and  fostered  them  in  another,  iii  his 
Chapter  on  the  Vernon  Gallery^  that  we  cannot  do  better  tiian 
transcribe  it: — 

'  This  is  a  suitable  occasion  for  inquiring  into  the  reasons  why  tlie 
real  school  of  painting  and  sculptore  arose  so  late  in  England  9s  com- 
pared with  other  nations,  and  also  why  it  developed  those  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  schools.  I  have  aheady  s^hown,  in  mj 
observations  on  English  miniatures — with  which,  be  it  remarked,  some 
larp^er  pictures  still  preserved  correspond — that  the  English,  np  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  developed  a  certain  degree  of  ori- 
ginality in  painting,  while  many  works  in  their  Gothic  CNCclesiastical 
buildings  testify  the  same  in  the  department  of  sculpture.  1  have 
pointed  out  that  in  the  wars  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  may 
be  traced  the  chief  interruption  to  the  further  progress  of  native  art, 
which  then  gave  place  to  an  imitation  of  Netherlandish  art,  at  that 
period  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  development,  and  which,  in  its 
realistic  tendency,  coincided  the  more  with  the  foregone  English  sdiooL 
But  when  once  an  original  and  indigenous  mode  of  art  is  supplanted  by 
a  foreign  style  of  superior  development,  it  becomes  doubly  difficult  to 
revive  it,  and  in  this  case  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  number  of 
excellent  Netherlandish  artists  who  continued  to  flourish  in  England 
under  English  patrobage:  so  great  a  genius  as  Holbein  under 
Henry  VIII. ;  so  able  a  portrait-painter  as  Sir  Anthony  More  under 
Queen  Mary ;  and  a  whole  succession  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
How  was  it  possible  that  the  long-discouraged  native  art  should  con- 
tend against  such  agencies  as  these  ?   Thus,  if  it  be  clear  that  the  great 
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and  original  talents  for  art,  of  which  the  English  gave  such  ample 
proof,  were  bj  this  means  hindo^  in  that  further  and  riper  develop- 
ment which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century  so  conspicuously  among 
the  Italians,  and  next  to  them  among  the  Germans,  Netherlanders,  and 
French,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  national  feeling  ior  art  found  vent  in 
that  form  of  which  language  is  the  expression— namely,  in  the  richest 
emanadons  of  poetry.     This  sister  art  is,  from  various  reasons,  less 
a^cted  by  political  disturbances  or  public  calamities,  and  less  depend* 
ent  on  external  support.    She  does  not  require  expensive  mechanical 
aids,  nor  by  any  means  the  same  outward  encouragement ;  nor  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  school,  in  Uie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  with  all  its 
personal  and  living  traditions,  and  its  scientific  and  technical  endow- 
ments and  advantages,  necessary  as  a  condition  of  existence  to  the  art  of 
poetry,  though  indispensable  to  the  other  arts.    Hence  we  find  the 
orig^inal  tendency  of  English  poetry,  as  it  showed  itself  in  Chaucer  in 
the  fourteenth  centory,  continuing  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Spenser, 
and  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  Shakspeare.    This  great  genius 
presented  to  us,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  the  rcHnantic  spirit  of  the  middle 
ages,  just  when  that  period  had  come  to  an  end ;  while  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  epoch  in  poetry,  of  which  profound  thought,  bitter 
irony,  and  intellectual  humour  are  the  chief  elements.     Precisely  in 
this  Janus-like,  double  character — embodying  a  great  past  and  divulging 
a  pregnant  fature — lies  the  true  and  undying  significance  of  Siiakspeare^ 
and  the  wondrous  spell  be  exercises,  and  ever  will  exercise,  over  every 
impresaioiiable  heart,  while  any  feeling  fixr  the  great,  the  noble,  and 
the  beautiful  exists.     In  this  great  man,  therefore,  the  national  genius 
for  art  found  its  golden  age.    He  was  to  the  English  what  the  cinque- 
cento  age  was  to  the  Italians.    Whether  tbo  formative  arts  would  have 
attained  to  such  an  elevated  nuik  in  England  as  they  did  in  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  am  convinced  that  con- 
siderable originality  and  excellence  would  have  been  developed.    That 
no  original  English  art,  however,  should  have  been  developed  in  the 
seventeenth  century-~a  time  which  saw  a  second  rich  harvest  of  painting 
in  the  Netherlands,  an  important  period  of  art  in  France,  and  a  con- 
siderable revival  at  all  events  in  Italy — that  even  this  century  should 
have  done  nothing  for  England,  is  a  &€t  for  which  I  think  suflicient 
reasons  may  be  alleged.    Although  so  distinguished  a  foreign  artist  as 
Yandyck  enjoyed  the  chief  English  patronage  under  the  protection  of 
the  art-loving  King  Charles  I.,  yet  such  valuable  masters  as  Old  Stone 
and  Dobson,  as  well  as  the  admirable  miniature-painters  Isaac  and 
Peter  Oliver,  although  they  attached  themselves  to  the  manner  of  that 
great  painter,  testify  the  existence  of  very  considerable  native  powers, 
from  which  an  original  school  of  English  art  would  doubtless  have 
sprung,  had  not  the  reign  of  Puritanism  under  Cromwell  intervened. 
If  that  dari[,  narrow,  and  joyless  spirit,  inimical  to  every  species  of 
art,  interrupted  even  the  feeling  for  the  drama,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  English,  and  so  highly  cultivated  from  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
how  should  the  strugglii^  germ  of  the  Ibrmative  arts  be  expected  to 
have  survived?   By  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  the  English 
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had  assumed  quite  a  different  character.    We  no  longer  find  than 
the  same  joyous,  cheerful,  and  poetic  people,  who  delighted  in  innooem 
games  and  jubilees,  and  whom  Shakspeare  had  so  spiritedly  described 
to  us,  but  we  find  them  rather  a  narrow,  serious,  r^eetivey  and  pro- 
saic nation.     To  this  was  now  added  that  element  of  firivolitj  im- 
ported by  Charles   II.   from   France,   an   element    not    only   quite 
foreign  to  the  £nglish  character,  but  destructive  to  all  rnal  feeling  for 
art,  and  which,  favoured  by  the  Court,  influenced  also  the  literatore 
of  the  day.     From  this  combination  arose  a  spirit  of  rationalism  and 
scepticism,  and  a  narrow-minded  system  of  education,  which  was  in 
the  highest  degree  pernicious  to  that  fancy  with  which  the  artist  has 
most  to  do.     These  unfavourable  agencies  show  themselves  largely  io 
the  works  of  English  poets  of  that  time,  of  whom  I  will  only  pardai- 
larise  Swift — who  excelled  in  that  form  of  verse  which  nearest  approaches 
prose,  namely,  in  satire — and  Pope,  the  representative  of  the  French 
'^  esprits.**     This  was  not  the  atmosphere  in  which  any  native  art  could 
expand,  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  chief  patronage  of  ait 
should  have  been  engrossed  by  foreigners, — ^by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  as  portrait  painters,  and  by  Verrio  the  Neapolitan 
and  Charles  de  la  Fosse  as  executants  of  that  insipid  and  flimsy  form 
of  historical  painting  which  was  still  in  request  in  the  palaces  of  the 
great.     With  the  confirmed  stability  of  the  House  of  Hanover  under 
George  II.,  the  power  and  political  consequence  of  England  became 
greatly  augmented.     Private  wealth  increased,  and  a  sense  of  peace 
and  security  returned,  to  which  the  national  mind  had  long  been  a 
stranger.     A  natural  consequence  of  this  was  a  reaction  in  art  aad 
literature,  in  which  that  combination  of  reality  and  humour,  indigenoos 
to  the  English  character,  once  again  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  took 
that  form  which  suited  the  /spirit  of  the  times.     In   literature   tiiis 
reaction  was  achieved  by  such  men  as  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne, 
in  whom   sentimentality  was  an  additional   feature;  and    in  art  by 
Hogarth,  who,  to  a  realistic  and  humorous  tendency,  added  a  moial 
aim  in  his  pictures.     But  it  required  all  the  extraordinary  talent  and 
energy  of  Hogarth's  character  to  assert  and  maintain  this  totally  new 
tendency  against  that  cold  and  affectedly  ideal  form  of  art  which  still 
prevailed.     He  was  53  years  of  age  before  his  six  pictures  of  the 
Mariage  k  la  Mode,  which  he  then  sold  by  public  auction,  found  a 
purchaser;   nor  did  they  realise  more  than  the  paltry  sum  of  110 
guineas.     The  realistic  school  was  now  taken  up  by  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,  while  the  more  idealising  tendency  of  the  landscape 
painter  Wilson,  which,  in  its  beautiful  forms  borrowed  from  Italian 
nature,  and  in  all  its  poetic  subjects  taken  from  Greek  mythology,  has 
a  certain  affinity  to  Claude,  found  so  little  favour  with  the  English 
that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  dispose  of  his  pictures  even  at  the  lowest 
prices.     Nor  did  Barry,  who  pursued  much  the  same  tendency,  &re 
better.     Not  till  Flaxman,  the  great  sculptor,  appeared,  endowed  as 
he  was  with  the  richest  powers  of  invention,  and  a  rare  feeling  for 
beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  movement,  did  this  tendency  find  any 
favour  with  the  public,  and  then  not  in  the  d^^ree  which  his  exalted 
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meflrit  deserved.  Greater  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Stothard,  who, 
iwitli  his  versatility  of  talctnt,  combined  both  the  realistic  and  ideal 
tendencies,  and  whose  productiveness  continued  into  an  advanced  age. 
JLs  the  transmission,  however,  of  correct  technical  principles,  which  in 
the  painting  schools  of  the  middle  ages  had  been  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation,  had,  with  the  extinction  of  the  early  English 
school,  long  been  lost,  the  new  school  was  compelled  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  to  evolve  the  principles  of  art  afresh/ 

'We  turn  now  to  those  maturer  forms  of  art  which  invest  a 
d^w-elling  with  the  highest  intellectual  sanctity,  the  daily  com- 
panionship of  which  is  one  of  the  best  pleasures  wealth  can 
enjoy,  and  one  of  the  few  poverty  may  envy.  Odious  is  the 
luxury,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  which  has  not  the  redeeming 
element  of  art.  England  would  have  been  by  this  time  the  most 
detestable  of  nimveatix  riches  had  shcj  not  applied  some  of  the 
mammon  her  prosperity  has  given  her  to  obtain  that  which  may 
help  to  correct  it.  But  we  shall  best  estimate  the  treasures  of 
art  we  now  possess  if  we  take  a  short  retrospect  of  our  former 
penary. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  nation  can  honour  art — 
bj  the  development  of  native  genius,  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  works  which  shall  kindle  and  inform  it.  In  both  respects 
£ngland  has  been  peculiarly  hindered  from  running  the  race 
^th  other  countries.  And  there  are  two  different  points  from 
mrhich  the  taste  and  demand  for  art  may  start — the  one  the  court, 
and  the  other  private  individuals.  England  began,  as  was  natural, 
from  the  first.  The  fashion  showed  itself  in  the  English  court 
as  early  as  in  any  other  north  of  the  Alps.  Henry  VIII.,  pro- 
bably in  mere  emulation  of  his  more  genial  brother  Francis  I., 
formed  a  small  collection ;  but  the  taste,  if  he  had  it,  was  not 
transmitted  to  his  children.  It  is  true  Ticozzi  mentions  Titian's 
having  painted  a  picture,  *  di  divoto  argomento^  for  Queen  Mary, 
but  Elizabeth  at  all  events  had  no  sympathies  of  the  sort ;  and  it  was 
well,  as  Horace  Walpole  says,  that  her  successor  had  none  either, 
or  he  would  have  introduced  as  bad  a  taste  into  the  arts  as  he 
did  into  literature.  Taught,  therefore,  probably  by  the  precepts 
and  example  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
— ^the  first  enlightened  patrons  of  art  in  England — the  two  sons 
of  James  I.,  though  of  a  descent — Scotch  on  one  side,  Danish  on 
the  other — little  favourable  to  such  tastes,  developed  an  early  par- 
tiality for  paintings,  and  were  both  enthusiastic  collectors  from 
their  youth.  .  Prince  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had 
already  formed  an  interesting  cabinet.  To  Charles  I.,  however, 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  gathered  together  a  gallery  which,  as 
a  whole,  has  never  since  been  equalled  in  England  for  extent 
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and  quality.  The  chief  contents  had  been  accamolatinft  ten  ISO 
years  in  their  natire  soil.  The  family  of  the  Gonzi^ay  Ehikei  of 
Mantua,  were  second  only  to  the  Medici  in  the  patronage  of  tisr 
arts ;  and  the  purchase  of  the  great  Mantua  gallery  constitnted 
the  main  body  of  Charles's  irreplaceable  collection.  We  may  well 
say  irreplaceable,  since  thirteen  Raphaels  and  forty-five  Tltians, 
the  one  including  the  Pearl,  the  other  the  Venus  del  Prado,  with 
numerous  gems  of  Correggio,  Giorgione,  Palma  Vecchio,  and 
others,  can  hardly  be  drawn  together  again  in  a  single  gallery  eren 
by  English  wealth  and  energy.  Their  spoils  oirich  to  this  day 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  Madrid.  The  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  brought  back,  it  is  true,  a  portion  of  the  dismantled  galleir, 
but  it  did  not  bring  back  the  taste ;  this  had  taken  flight  more 
irrevocably  for  the  time  than  the  pictures  themselves.  Hampton 
Court,  St.  James's,  and  Windsor  were  again  adorned,  but  tiie 
scale  of  excellence  was  far  lower.  Whitehall  alone  recalled  in 
some  measure  its  former  glories,  for  here  were  deposited  the 
pictures  which  the  States-General  had  restored,  togeliier  widi 
such  as  Charles  II.  had  been  elsewhere  able  to  reclaim.  But  a 
fatality  worse  than  revolutions  awaited  them.  The  palace  took 
fire,  and  Raphaels,  Leonardos,  Gioxgiones,  Titians,  and  Holbeins 
perished  miserably  in  the  flanges. 

Next  ensued  fresh  political  disturbances — ^the  country  agun 
changed  its  rulers,  and,  as  respects  art,  certainly  not  for  the  better. 
Neither  Dutch  nor  Hanoverian  sovereigns  sought  recreaticD 
from  the  toils  of  government  in  the  refined  company  of  the 
arts;  religion  disowned,  and  luxury  did  not  adopt  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  we  might  be  ssud  to  be  com- 
paratively  destitute  of  this  great  element  of  civilisation,  whidi 
was  neglected  alike  by  court  and  nation.  Foreigners  came,  not 
like  Dr.  Waagen,  to  profit  by  our  '  Treasures,'  bat  to  spy  out 
the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  write  theories  on  the  incompati- 
bility of  mercantile  pursuits  and  aesthetic  sympathies.  Voltanv 
himself  sneered  at  our  apathy,  and  denied  our  capacity  for  the  fine 
arts, — but  the  sneers  and  denials  of  the  arch-infidel  were  doomed 
to  be  as  false  as  usual.  The  Englishman  bided  his  time.  He 
had  much  to  do  before  he  could  be  ready  for  artistic  enjoyments, 
and  his  first  step,  sordid  as  it  might  appear  to  his  more  ele^t 
neighbour,  was  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to  afford  them.  The 
last  century,  ugly  and  uninteresting  though  it  may  look  to  our 
present  more  fastidious  eyes,  was  essentially  a  time  of  recovei;. 
Great  affectation  and  odious  taste  there  was,  when  any  taste  was 
pretended  to,  as  we  see  in  many  a  passage  alluding  to  the  arts 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  ot^er  writers  of  that  period.  But 
the  frippery  lay  on  the  surface.    John  Bull  was  always  reo/at  the 
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core — and  meanwhile  the  lump  was  being  slowly  leavened.  We 
MTere  at  least  spared  the  spectacle,  elsewhere  seen,  of  elejsrant  rulers 
ajad  a  wretched  people  ;  the  one  was  as  little  our  portion  as  the 
other.  Nor  are  countries,  not  yet  conscious  of  the  want  of  the  fine 
&rts,  at  all  the  better  for  having  Raphaels  within  their  palace  walls ; 
the  atmosphere  of  England  for  a  time  was  one  in  which  their 
siveetoess  would  have  been  wasted,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  that 
land  where  the  Houghton  and  the  Barbarigo  galleries  are  virtually 
entombed. 

Nor  can  we  feel  it  any  disgrace  that  such  odUections  as  began 
to  be  formed  in  this  country  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
vrere  indicative  of  very  moderate  aspirations.  The  only  disgrace 
in  such  matters  is  pretension.  Our  first  collectors  acted  up  to 
^heir  light,  and  we  shall  never  do  better  than  copy  their  principle, 
however  much  we  may  excel  them  in  the  application  of  it.  The 
real  and  right  view  of  the  subject  is  that  our  grandfathers,  bad  as 
might  be  their  taste,  were  far  in  advance  of  the  court,  and  were 
sincere  and  independent  Although,  therefore,  the  few  galleries 
founded  in  those  times  may  abound  overmuch  with  Luca  Gior- 
dano, Carlo  Dolce,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  yet  all  honour  be  to  them, 
for  they  owed  their  existence  neither  to  the  fashion  set  by  a  sove- 
reign nor  to  the  cost  of  a  people.  And  if  this  latter  s«itence  be  not 
altogether  applicable  to  the  Houghton  Gallery — the  finest  the 
<x>untry  could  boast — we  at  all  events  profited  little  by  it.  It 
left  these  shores  for  perils  by  sea  and  dishonour  by  land — was 
shipwrecked  in  the  Baltic,  and,  when  landed,  was  retained  in  its 
cases  till  the  death  of  the  monarch  who  wanted  it  only  for  its 
name. 

But  now  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  same  fearful  agency 
which  had  depopulated  England  of  pictures  was  to  restore  them, 
and  in  some  instances  to  bring  back  the  identical  works  it  had 
formerly  dispersed.  The  French  Revolution  found  the  houses  of 
ministers  of  finance  and  farmers-general  furnished  with  the  most 
exquisite  cabinets,  and  a  people  who  gathered  nettles  for  their 
food.  Collections  were  consigned  over  to  England  by  men  who 
loved  them  next  to  life  and  liberty  ;  and  some  were  parted  with  to 
assist  the  best,  and  others  to  further  the  worst  causes.  The  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth 
are  memorable  in  the  annals  of  art.  The  great  Orleans  Gallery, 
containing  many  a  chef-dCaeuvre  from  the  treasures  of  Charles  I., 
was  sent  over  to  this  country,  exhibited  to  a  wondering  public 
for  six  months,  and  then  drafted  off  into  the  different  houses  of  its 
fortunate  possessors,  carrying  with  it  sources  of  undying  pleasures 
throughout  the  land.  The  main  portion  of  it  constitutes  some 
of  the  finest  collections  we  yet  can  boast,  while  a  few  of  its 
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single  prizes  founded  Mr.  Angerstein's  collection  which  founded 
the  National  Gallery. 

The  flood-gates  were  now  fairly  thrown  open,  and  crowds  of 
minor  galleries  and  pickings  of  gadleries  followed  in  the  same 
track.  The  storm  of  the  Revolution,  as  it  passed  in  turn  over 
the  countries  of  Europe,  shook  this  glorious  fruit  in  deplorable 
plenty  into  our  laps.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars — ^tributes,  con- 
fiscations— fears  and  necessities — all  brought  pictures,  as  they 
brought  their  refugee  owners,  to  that  country  where  they  were 
sure  of  liberty  and  a  market.  Time-honoured  possessions,  and 
recent  ill-gotten  spoils,  alike  came  to  the  hammer.  English 
enterprise  and  capital  took  a  forward  part  in  transacrtioos 
that  were  both  adventurous  and  profitable.  'No  sooner,'  as 
Dr.  Waagen  says,  "  was  a  country  overrun  by  the  French  than 
Englishmen,  skilled  in  the  arts,  were  at  hand  with  their  guineas.' 
Napoleon  helped  us  to  the  purchase  of  treasures  which  be 
snatched  but  could  not  hold  himself;  and,  having  enriched  us 
with  the  stores  of  Italy,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  he  was  finally 
the  means  of  opening  the  tight-locked  palaces  and  monasteries 
of  Spain  to  our  negotiations.  Picture-^lealing  was  a  finer  thing 
then  than  it  can  be  now,  or,  we  hope,  will  ever  be  again.  Great 
difficulties  had  to  be  encountered,  for  which  great  energies  were 
required,  and  men  like  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Smith,  Neuwenhujs, 
and  others  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  importing  such 
works,  are  richly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  for 
they  imported  not  only  the  fruits  of  art  but  the  germs. 

Nor  did  the  harvest  of  fine  works  of  art  end  with  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  order,  though  it  has  been  more  deliberatelj 
gathered.  A  strong  picture  current  has  continued  to  set  towards 
our  shores.  To  supply  the  growing  wants  of  improving  taste  we 
have  kept  up  prices  such  as  few  can  pay  but  ourselves.  English 
purchasers  are  foremost  in  the  continental  sales,  while  the  home 
market  has  seen  a  succession  of  glorious  prizes  pass  through  it. 
Immense  numbers  of  pictures  have  continued  to  cross  over  from 
France.  The  flower  of  Bourbon,  Buonaparte,  and  of  later 
Orleans  collections,  have,  in  turn,  pointed  a  moral  in  this  land. 
In  1841  the  Duke  of  Lucca's  pictures  were  sold  here, — in  1847 
the  beautiful  Hoffman  collection,  and  the  best  pictures  of  the 
Verstolk  cabinet,  also  came  to  the  English  hammer.  Ghent  has 
lost  its  Van  Scamp  and  other  collections,  and  their  gems  must 
now  be  sought  for  here ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Biscnxio 
and  Fesch  collections,  and  of  the  magnificent  gallery  of  the  late 
King  of  Holland,  while  the  possession  of  the  Louis  Philippe 
and  Standish  pictures  complete  our  cycle  of  schools. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  our  golden  opportunities  in  respect 
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to  pictures,  Dr.  Waagen  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  as  to  the 
use  we  have  made  of  them,  and  of  others  of  a  kindred  nature 
Affecting  art  in  some  or  other  of  its  forms,  with  a  little  tribute 
of  regret  at  last  for  such  as  we  have  missed. 

*  In   the  warm  interest  I  feel  for  the  advance  of  art  in  England,  I 
hsive  been  the  more  delighted  to  observe  the  progress  it  has  made  since 
my  first  visit  in  1835;    Not  only  do  I  remark  a  great  increase  of  feel- 
ing for  works  of  art,  both  of  the  old  and  modern  schools,  but  also  an 
incomparably  greater  catholicity  of  taste,  and  a  growing  conviction  of 
t.be   high  importance  of  the  arts,  no  less  as  a  means  of  moral  culture, 
than  as  the  assistants  in  various  branches  of  manufacture.     The  truth 
of   what  I  state  has  been  brought  before  me  in  very  various  ways. 
^bove  all,  the  Government,  both  by  what  it  has  done  by  the  advance 
of  already-existing  institutions,  and  for  the  foundation  of  new  ones,  has 
proved  that  it  acknowledges  the  duty  incumbent  upon  it.     Thus  the 
treasures  of  art  belonging  to  the  British  Museum  have  been  increased 
in  a  really  magnificent  spirit.     By  the  acquisition  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Xiycian  sculptures,  the  collection  of  large  works  of  sculpture  has  become 
the  finest  in  the  world.     While  in  1835,  as  regards  the  department  of 
antiquities,  vases,  and  coins,  the  British  Museum  stood  far  below  the 
continental  museums,  it  has  now,  by  a  series  of  fortunate  acquisitions, 
been  advanced  to  a  level  with  them.     The  purchases  of  manuscripts, 
with  miniatures  of  the  middle  ages,  of  various  countries  and  schools, 
have  been  so  important  that  this  department  may  now  compete  with 
collections  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Vatican,  in  Vienna,  and  Munich,  and 
is  only  surpassed  by  that  in  the  Bibliotheque  Impe'riale  at  Paris.     The 
collections  of  engravings  also,  formerly  but  poor,  has  been  so  enriched 
by  judicious  purchases,  that  in  rare  specimens  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  etchings  of  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the 
first  collections  of  this  class  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and 
Munich.     In  point  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  however,  though 
possessing  single  examples  of  great  distinction,  the  British  Museum  is 
«till  far  in  arrear,  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  since  the  sale  of 
SUCK  collections  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  of  the  King  of 
Holland  are  never  likely  to  recur.' 

We  have  something  to  say  as  regards  this  old  complaint.  A 
foreigner  naturally  looks  on  these  things  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  He  is  accustomed  to  Governments  who  ostentatiously 
supply  their  subjects  with  such  intellectual  food,  quite  as  much 
from  motives  of  policy  as  from  a  love  of  art,  and  to  a  people  as 
little  encouraged  as  able  to  cater  for  themselves.  But  it  is 
different  with  us.  The  Government  of  this  country  has  till 
lately  been  in  the  habit,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  looking 
on  these  higher  luxuries  of  life  as  things  which  a  free  and 
prosperous  people  might  take  or  leave  as  they  would  a  country- 
house   or   an   opera- box,  but  which  it  was  as  little  bound  to 
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supply.  The  nation  shared  the  same  views.  No  one  cried 
shame  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  declining  to  purchase  a  glorious  Rubens — 
none  but  Haydon  inveighed  against  the  tardiness  of  Ministers  in 
securing  the  Elgin  marbles — and  certainly  both  the  people  and 
the  Government  that  brought  in  the  Reform  Bill  were  far  from 
associating  the  honour  or  the  shame  of  the  country  with  a  set  of 
drawings  by  the  old  masters,  however  fine.  The  question  we 
should  rather  ask  ourselves  is,  whether  it  be  more  advantageous 
to  a  people,  and  more  honourable  too,  that  the  taste  for  art  and 
consequent  patronage  of  it  should  spring  from  the  Government  or 
from  the  nation  ? — and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  answer. 
With  us,  as  we  have  shown,  the  taste  of  the  country  has  had  its 
wot  in  private  impulses.  All  the  prizes  have  been  thus  ob- 
tained. The  British  Museum  began  from  a  legacy — the  Nati<Hial 
Gallery  was  founded  by  the  purchase  of  one  private  collection, 
and  the  bequest  of  two  others — the  finest  monuments  in  the  land 
were  erected  by  private  persons.  Shall  we  stigmatise  a  Govern- 
ment  which  has  made  individuals  freer  than  itself?  and  though 
doubtless  it  has  lost  opportunities  without  number,  who,  with  tius 
book  before  him,  can  say  that  the  country  has  lost  pictures,  draw- 
ings, or  anything  else  ?  It  is  wise  and  right  to  have  a  National 
Gallery;  and,  if  we  compare  ours  with  the  accumulations  of 
foreign  sovereigns,  it  is  but  an  insignificant  afiair;  but  we  hare 
only  to  let  things  take  their  native  English  course,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  future  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
see  it  the  finest  in  the  world,  for  the  proceeds  of  private  liberality 
and  taste  will  flow  into  it  as  into  a  natural  centre.  Meanwhile, 
what  other  nation  can  boast  of  a  British  Institution,  through  which 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  country  are  gradually  passing,  providing 
the  most  enchanting  feast  for  cultivated  eyes,  instructing  young 
amateurs  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  with  such  inexhaustible 
resources  to  draw  upon  that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  failure  in  the 
supply  ?  Let  us  at  all  events  give  good  Governments  the  credi*  I'or 
that  inestimable,  if  unintentional  patronage  of  art,  which  consists 
in  securing  us  the  prosperity  that  has  thus  enriched  our  own  man- 
sions, and  saving  us  from  the  convulsions  which  have  stripped  so 
many  galleries  abroad. 

Dr.  Waagen  examined  no  less  than  157  collections  during  his 
three  visits  to  England,  besides  single  pictures  of  value.  Added 
to  which  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  such  as  he  was  told  of,  but  was 
not  able  to  inspect,  either  from  want  of  time,  or  of  leave  of  admis- 
sion. This  latter,  however,  was  of  rare  occurrence,  though  too 
often,  however  rare;  and  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  grati- 
tude he  often  expresses  did  we  not  admit,  on  his  evidence,  the 
great  improvement  in  this  respect.     It  is  true,  he  met  with  some 
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Cerberuses  no  sops  could  satisfy,  and  was  driven  through  galleries 
by  awful  ladies  in  black  silk,  whom  no  imploring  appeals  from 
bis  spectacles  could  propitiate.  We  need  not  mention  where  this 
bappened,  but  only  refer  the  owners  of  those  collections — as  we 
may  gratefully  do  every  one  in  better  things  still — to  the  highest 
example  in  the  realm.  The  Queen's  housekeeper  should  be  a 
pattern  to  all.  No  fine  lady  ushers  you  into  the  private  apartments 
at  Windsor,  but  an  unassuming,  cotton-gowned  woman,  who  waits 
your  time  and  pleasure — speaks  when  she  is  spoken  to,  and  then 
not  like  a  parrot,  and,  moreover,  respectfully  refuses  all  gratuity. 
We  refer  the  reader  at  once  to  the  index,  which  tells  marvel* 
lous    tales!     It  is  constructed  on  a   greatly  improved  system, 

f>1acing  a  census  of  the  picture  population — ^its  number  and 
ocality — directly  before  us,  and  offering  results  which  will  be 
found  to  exceed  our  most  vain-glorious  expectations.  The  com- 
bined forces  of  England  lie  gathered  together  here  in  vast  nume- 
rical strength.  We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  mention 
some  of  these  i^rprising  sura  totals ;  but  first  we  must  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  the  speci- 
mens illustrative  of  the  long  series  of  schools  and  stjles,  which 
the  acquisitions  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  supplied. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  not  least  by  Dr.  Waagen,  regarding 
a  more  earnest  taste  and  the  comprehension  of  those  masters 
who  preceded  the  blossoming  time  of  art,  whose  pictures  he 
remarks  a  propos  of  Lord  Ward's  remarkable  collection, 

'  have  that  intensity  of  feeling,  and  that  exclusively  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic character,  which  afi'ord  the  highest  enjoyment  to  those  con- 
noisseurs with  whom  the  moral  significance  of  a  work  of  art  constitutes 
the  essential  merit.  To  such  connoisseurs  no  meagreness  of  forms, 
hardness  of  outline,  erroneous  perspective,  or  defective  keeping,  out- 
weigh the  pleasure  inspired  by  the  deep  significance  of  these  produc- 
tions, especially  when  compared  with  other  works  of  art,  as  for  instance 
those  of  the  Carracci  school,  which,  though  possessing  in  perfection 
every  quality  in  which  these  older  pictures  are  deficient,  convey  none 
of  that  earnestness  of  meaning  and  thorough  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject which  touches  the  feeling.' 

The  late  Mr.  Ottley,  the  most  refined  connoisseur  we  can  boast, 
was  the  first  to  open  the  way  to  the  appreciation  of  such  works 
in  this  country.  And  indeed  he  may  be  altogether  looked  upon 
as  the  leader  in  this  early  taste  and  knowledge,  for  he  preceded 
the  Boisseree  movement  in  Germany,  though  that  was  di- 
rected exclusively  to  the  old  Gl^rman  schools,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  contributed  to  it.  His  collection  fully  illustrated  and  bore  out 
the  definition  given  above,  and  all  the  pictures  it  contained  are 
stamped  with  a  certs^  prestige  of  excellence.     Many  of  them 
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have  passed  into  the  collections  of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  and  Bfr. 
Davenport  Bromley,  which,  with  those  of  Lord  Ward  and  Mr. 
Barker,  represent  that  period  of  the  Italian  school — the  fifteenth 
century — when  the  deep  things  of  art  seemed  to  stand  in  closer 
communion  with  the  mystery  of  the  human  mind — spirit,  if  we 
may  so  say,  witnessing  to  spirit.  Fiesole,  the  angelic  monk,  whose 
pure  image  is  only  associated  in  the  mind  with  those  inefiable 
realms  which  none  have  depicted  like  himself,  has  several  speci- 
mens scattered  about  the  country.  He  is  seen  in  all  his  sweet 
characteristics  in  his  Last  Judgment,  now  at  Lord  Ward's— or  we 
should  rather  call  it  his  Paradise — for  who  looks  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture ! — a  work  which  words  are  not  intended  to  de- 
scribe, '  for  art  stands  alone  in  this  her  holiest  province.'  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  too,  tlie  scholar  of  Fiesole,  who  grafted  a  grandeur  of  his 
own  upon  the  purity  of  his  master,  is  now  felt  to  be  a  needful 
link  in  the  chain  of  development.  Four  of  his  pictures  appear 
on  the  list,  but  he  is  seen  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  Adoration 
of  the  Kings  at  Mr.  Barker's,  and  in  a  little  gem,,  one  of  his  rare 
easel  pictures,  at  Miss  Rogers's.  Another  old  master  also,  coeval 
with  Fiesole,  Pesello  Peselli,  too  little  known  even  in  his  own  land, 
may  be  studied  in  this  country  in  his  master-piece — a  picture  at 
Mr.  Davenport  Bromley's,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Waagen, 
marks  a  boundary-line  in  the  progress  of  art,  for  while  still  em- 
bodying the  strict  ecclesiastical  forms  of  composition,  it  displays 
a  grandeur  of  Conception,  a  dignity  in  the  heads,  and  a  drawing  of 
the  nude  quite  in  advance  of  them.  This  specimen  has  double 
credentials,  being  mentioned  by  Vasari,  and  further  accredited  bv 
Mr.  Ottley.  Sandro  Botticelli,  too,  worthy  to  stand  in  the  Flo- 
rentine genealogy,  between  Giotto  and  Michael  Angelo,  has  his 
vehemence  of  feeling  well  characterized  in  the  pictures  in  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland's  possession,  also  from  the  Ottley  collection, 
while  Dr.  Waagen  reports  a  work  at  Hamilton  Palace,  such  « 
Italy  herself  does  not  possess,  viz.  his  largest  altar-piece,  fonnerlj 
in  S.  Pietro  Maggiore,  at  Florence. 

But  though  we  may  fondly  accept  the  worfcs  of  Fiesole,  and 
also  of  Raphael,  as  the  true  exponents  of  their  own  finely-consti- 
tuted natures,  which  walked  in  closest  union  with  their  high 
vocation,  yet  it  would  be  vain  and  unphilosophical  to  suppose 
that  it  was  any  happy  immunity  from  human  corruption  in  the 
painter  which  gave  that  stamp  of  spiritual  purity  to  the  works  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Many  things  worked  together  to  produce 
that  result.  Much  was  owing  to  the  types  and  subjects  to  which 
they  were  restricted,  but  more  still  to  the  reserve  and  frugality  in 
the  means  of  Art  herself,  which  rendered  her  disciples  powerless 
for  evil,  and  yet  turned  their  very  incapacity  into  a  beauty.     Life 
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id  movement  were  only  just  beginning  to  display  themselves  in 
^Ixe  pictorial  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  nature.  It  was  not  in  the 
psdnter's  power  to  infuse  anything  more  stirring  into  his  figures 
Xlsan  the  most  solemn  passiveness ;  yet,  as  this  was  the  true  and 
ixtmost  expression  of  the  age,  it  rightly  assumes  in  our  eyes  the 
at«pect  rather  of  a  voluntary  abstinence  than  of  an  involuntary 
T^estraint.  We  see  this  in  the  expression  of  the  human  countenance 

a  thing  unknown  till  then — the  first  attempts  at  which  have  a 

-reverential  timidity,  which  suggests  not  so  much  the  inability  of 
^be  painter  to  do  more,  as  the  awe  with  which  the  imitation  of 
Ills  Maker's  image  inspired  him.  But  for  these  hindrances  which 
liedged  art  round  with  what,  in  its  childlike  helplessness,  now 
appears  as  a  divinity,  it  would  be  hard  to  account  for  the  frequent 
<lxscrepancy  between  the  man  and  the  painter — as  to  wit,  in  Fra 
P'ilippo  Lippi.  Not  that  the  worst  looked  on  their  vocation 
lightly.  Earnest  they  all  were,  and  devout  they  sought  to  appear, 
for,  we  must  remember,  they  were  teachers  then,  not  playfellows 
as  now,  and  they  taught  from  a  rigid  text-book. 

There  was  an  actual  beauty  moreover  which  characterised  these 
times,  and  which  all  the  painters  possessed  too  much  in  common- 
for  any  one  to  claim  as  an  individual  merit.  What  Dr.  Waagen 
says  of  the  mental  emotions  produced  by  the  effects  of  light, 
though  he  says  it  of  as  opposite  a  school  and  time  as.  can 
well  be  imagined — viz*  the  pictures  of  Peter  de  Hooge — is 
applicable  here.  It  is  in  the  exquisite  rendering,  if  not  strictly 
of  aerial  perspective,  yet  of  atmospheric  space,  in  these  etherial 
old  pictures,  that  mn^h  of  th^ir  spirituality  of  expression  lies. 
The  commonest  figures,  nav  even  an  inanimate  object,  when 
steeped  in  these  unfathomable  vaults  of  air — which,  as  art  ma- 
tured in  more  material  and  sensual  respects,  gradually  vanish 
from  the  scene — give  rise  to  emotions  which  no  amateur  needs 
tts  to  describe* 

But  while  admitting  the  increase  of  pure  taste  which  the  value' 
set  upon  these  pictures  argues,  we  must  not  disguise  some 
symptoms  which  portend  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  always  a  critical 
moment  in  this  country  when  a  taste  becomes  a  fashion,  and  more 
especially  whep  it  is  in  any  way  connected  with  antiquity.  We 
are  an  aotiquaarian  people,  and  once  bitten  with  a  mania  for  any- 
thing, and  particuWly  for  the  oldest  specimen  of  anything,  no 
degree  of  frigh^fulness  can  disti;rb  our  relish.  And  to  this  reason 
— ^for  antiquarianism  enters  most  illogically  both  into  our  enjoyment 
and  criticism  of  art — we  must  ascribe  the  appearance  of  a  class  of 
pictures  which,  however  interesting  as  chronological  curiosities, 
must  ever  be  regarded  by  the  true  amateur  as  the  remains  of 
barbarism  rather  than  as  the  first  fruits  of  art.     This  was  the 
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touchstone  of  Mr.  Ottlej's  admirable  taste — no  Gothic  atrocitiies 
found  a  place  in  his  collection. 

We  may  turn  now  with  justice  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  Flemi^ 
school,  for  the  most  memorable  step  in  the  development  of  sit 
— the  invention  of  oil-painting — is  owing  to  them.  The  in- 
creasing earnestness  of  the  age,  we  hope  in  eveijthingy  has 
brought  Van  Eyek  and  his  scholars  also  more  among  us.  The 
two  exquisite  specimens  of  Jan  van  Eyck  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, cover  a  multitude  of  sins  of  commission  and  omission.  No 
psychological  theories  are  necessary  here — we  converse  at  ODoe 
with  the  master's  mind.  The  largest  specimen  of  Jan  van  Ejck 
is  at  Chatsworth,  but  it  appears  to  be  not  the  most  interesting. 
Dr.  Waagen  discovered  and  identified  a  beautiful  little  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  Ince,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Blundell  Weld, 
deciphering,  in  further  corroboration,  the  quaint  motto  *  als  ich 
chan,*  which  also  appears  on  the  small  portrait  in  the  National 
Gallery.  His  scholars  are  seen  in  a  remarkable  tryptich,  by 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  acquired  by  the  present  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  and  in  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  lare 
master  Justus  van  Ghent,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake.  The  first  is  the  type  of  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  feeling  of 
the  period — a  memento  mori  of  stem  character,  softened  only  by 
that  delicious  atmosphere  the  spiritualising  power  of  which  we 
have  just  mentioned.  A  pen  study,  by  the  master,  of  one  of  the 
heads,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  picture,  however,  does 
not  do  such  credit  to  the  recent  invention  of  a  richer  vehicle  as  the 
Justus  van  Ghent — a  composition  of  numerous  figures  before  the 
high  altar  of  a  Gothic  cathedral — which  has  a  depth  of  colour^ 
and  a  picturesque  historic  reality,  which  needs  no  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  age. 

Of  the  much  to  be  coveted  Memling,  the  sweetest  in  colour 
and  expression  of  the  early  Flemish  school,  we  possess — judg- 
ing from  the  standard  at  Bruges — no  adequate  specimen.  Aa 
early  work  of  Mabuse — the  Adoration  of  the  Kings — at  Castle 
Howard,  although  of  a  later  period,  may  be  allowed  therefore  to 
complete  the  group  of  this  highly  significant  class  of  pictures  now 
in  England.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution  of  1851, 
and  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  amateur  public. 
Dr.  Waagen,  before  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  inscription  of 
the  name,  seems  to  have  adjudged  this  work  to  Mabuse  solely  from 
internal  evidence,  having  overlooked  the  testimony  supplied  ia 
Horace  Walpole's  anecdotes  of  painters,  which  we  subjoin : — 

'  His  (Mabuse's)  most  capital  and  distinguished  performance  was  a 
picture  painted  for  the  altar-piece  of  the  Abbey  of  Grammont.  It 
represents  the  Wise  Men's  Offerings — a  composition  of  sevend  figures 
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admirably  grouped,  with  a  fine  expression  of  the  heads,  and  the  draperiea 
and  aocessories  coloured  and  finiahed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  It 
aippears  bj  the  register  of  the  Abbey,  that  this  piot  ore  occupied  the 
peunter  £nr  aeveu  yean,  and  that  he  waa  paid  2100  golden  pistoles  for 
liis  labour.  When  Albert  and  Isabella  were  governors  of  the  Nether* 
lands  they  purchased  it  of  the  monks,  and  placed  it  in  the  private 
chapel  of  their  palace.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
it  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  and  afterwards  brought  to  this 
country.     It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.* 

This  was  an  Orleans  picture,  and  was  sold  under  the  name  of 
Alhert  Durer ;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  little  appreciation 
vrhich  a  chef-^csuvre  of  this  class  then  received,  that  even  under 
this  appellation  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  earPa 
father  for  the  sum  of  21  guineas. 

We  return  now  with  increased  interest  to  the  land — ^cfae  il  . 
mar  circonde  e  T Alpi  * — ^where  the  practice  of  oil,  though  not 
indigenous,  was  destined  to  reap  its  highest  triumphs.  Every 
school  had  now  progressed,  pari  passu^  in  the  means  of  expression 
and  in  the  secrets  of  colour.  This  novel  and  fascinating  vehicle 
was  more  especially  favourable  to  the  genius  of  such  painters 
as  Giovanni  Bellini,  Francia,  and  Perugino,  with  whom  depth 
of  colour  takes  the  place  of  lotce  of  action,  so  that  but  for  that 
their  power  would  have  been  greatly  restrained.  Such  was  the 
*  blended  softness  which  Francia  the  Bolognese  and  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,'  according  to  Vasari,  '  began  to  put  into  their  works,  that 
the  people  ran  like  m^lmen  (^^carsero  eame  tneUti*')  to  see  this 
new  and  more  vivid  beauty,  the  which  it  absolutely  appeared  to 
them  nothing  ever  could  excel.' 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  this  opinion,  as  regards  Perugino, 
with  that  entertained  of  him  in  the  last  century,  when  his  name 
was  only  so  far  rescued  from  the  oblivion  which  attended  those 
of  Francia  and  Bellini  as  to  be  accepted  as  the  byword  for  pre- 
tension and  affectation.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  satirizing 
an  empty  prig  of  a  *  cognoscento,'  states  the  whole  art  to  consist 
in  two  rules,  *  the  one,  always  to  obserre  that  the  picture  might 
have  been  better  had  the  painter  taken  more  pcdns ;  the  other,  to 
praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino.'  This  feeling  seems  4o 
have  been  still  in  force  at  the  sale  of  the  Orleans  Gallery,  where 
a  large  picture  of  the  master — the  Entombment,  his  favourite 
subject — fetched  60/. ;  a  Madonna  and  Child,  5  guineas ;  while 
the  third  picture,  subject  unmentioned,  remained  unsold.  The 
last  twenty  years  have  brought  these  painters  in  more  honour 
amongst  us.  Dr.  Waagen  allows  us  twelve  genuine  specimens 
of  Bellini  :  the  two  best— in  each  of  which  the  influence  of 
Antonello  da  Messina,  the  first  importer  of  the  art  of  oil-paint- 
ing 
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ing  into  Italy,  is  visible — ^are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  North  wick 
and  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  Francia  is  duly  represented  in  oar 
National  Gallery  by  a  couple  of  themost  beautiful  pictures  we,  or 
any  other  nation,  possess ;  and  by  nine  other  genuine  specimens,  the 
most  interesting  being  those  at  Lord  Ward's,  at  Mr.  Laboucbere*s, 
at  Lord  Northwick's,  and  a  picture,  alone  in  its  sweetness,  at  Sir 
Frankland  Lewis's.  Perugino  is  scarcer  among  us :  three  com- 
partments of  a  predella  picture  at  Mr.  Sackville  Bale's,  and  a 
greatly  restored  work  at  Mr.  Labouchere's,  seem,  according  to 
Dr.  Waagen,  to  be  our  only  genuine  examples ;  but,  in  de£udt 
of  other  testimony  to  vindicate  his  fame,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
RaphaeFs  Holy  Family,  at  Blenheim,  painted  when  be  was  aboot 
two-and-twenty,  to  form  some  notion  of  the  colouring  and  ex- 
pression of  his  master. 

Mantegna  is  no  stranger  here :  none  of  the  three  last-men- 
tioned had  any  representatives  in  Charles  I.'s  gallery,  but  the 
master  who  was  taken  from  his  sheep  to  study  the  newly-disco- 
vered antique,  and  for  whose  birth  Mantua  and  Padua  coor 
tended,  came  over  in  great  strength  with  the  Mantuaa  Galleij, 
and  has  never  deserted  us.  Dr.  Waagen  leaves  the  English 
public,  who  now-a^days  throng  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  no 
excuse  for  not  appreciating  the  still  discernible  beauties  in  the 
Triumphs  of  Caesar ;  though  he  evidently  expects  no  such  dis- 
criminfition  from  a  class  whom  he  observed  loitering  delighted 
before  West,  and  hurrying  past  the  cartoons.  Our  chief  posses- 
sions in  Mantegna  of  a  recent  date  are  two  characteristic  pic- 
tures, which  passed  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Coningham's  collection 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  a 
grand  specimen  in  chiaroscuro,  belonging  to  Mr.  Vivian,  and 
now  engraving  in  a  slight  form  for  Kugler's  Italian  Handbook. 

Nor  did  Charles  I.'s  collection  possess  any  specimen  of  two 
giants  of  the  Tuscan  school,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  and  Luca 
Signorelli,  who  each  acted  as  a  fresh  and  powerful  lever  in  the 
onward  progress — the  one  by  a  realistic  strength  of  conception 
which  bore  down  old  prejudices,  an  indication  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  his  introduction  of  the  actual  portraits  of  his  friends 
and  townsmen  as  the  dramatis  persancB  of  his  pictures^ — ^the  other 
by  a  grandeur  of  thought  and  an  anatomic  science,  the  fmits  of 
which  Michael  Angelo  did  not  disdain  to  adopt  We  muster 
very  few  tokens  of  their  prowess.  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  his  own  person,  except  in  an  altarpiece  veiy 
characteristic  of  his  realistic  distinctness,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Barker.  This  gentleman  also  possesses'  four  pictures  by 
Luca  Signorelli— one  of  them  the  Madonna  and  Child,  in  a 
circular  form,  imported  direct  from  Florence,  and  showing  the 
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master  in  his  matarest  vigour ;  but  the  chief  specimen  mentioned 
"bjr  Dr.  Waagen  is  a  large  altarpiece,  with  ten  figures,  life  size, 
at  Hamilton  Palace,  which  he  calls  '  one  of  the  most  important 
pictures  by  this  great  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo.'  A  Luca 
Sig^orelli  of  value  is  also  recorded  as  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Stirling  of  Kier.  Considering  that  there  is  no  specimen  of  the 
master  either  in  the  Louvre,  the  Berlin  Museum,  or  the 
Munich  Gallery,  and  only  one  in  the  Belvedere,  it  seems  strange 
that  there  should  be  two  in  Scotland. 

These  two  masters  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  born  within 
three  years  of  one  another — Leonardo  in  1452.     Vasari  desig- 
nates him  as  the  founder  of  a  third  manner,  which  he  agrees  to 
call  the  modem  manner.     The  terms  sound  strangely  misplaced 
as  applied  to  a  painter  who  came  into  the  world  above  four  cen- 
turies  ago.     Yet,  if  we  consider,  we   shall   find  the   real  line 
of  demarcation  between  a  period  in  art  which  went  before  him, 
and  another  which  is  not  gone  yet,  to  consist  in  his  works.     We 
must  not  look  at  his  ^  Vierge  aux  Rochers,'  at  Charlton  Park, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  for  that  still  belongs,  with  its  fantastic  back- 
ground, to  a  foregone   mode  of  conception.     We  must  rather 
point  to  the  great  Last  Supper,  familiar  to  every  cultivated  eye 
by  the  fine  engraving,  and  of  which  we  possess  the  best  version 
in  the  world,  in  a  contemporary  copy  by  Marco  d'Oggione,  one 
of  his  pupils,  which  belongs  to  the  Royal  Academy.     What  is 
there  in  that  Last  Supper  which  we  do  not  aspire  to  still,  or 
which  we  have  in  any  way  outgrown  ?     What  is  there  that  is 
crude,  peculiar,  or  old-fashioned  ? — what  beauty  that  it  does  not 
develope,  or  what  promise  that  it  does  not  fulfil?    It  remains  still 
the  type  of  just  conception,  glorious  drapery,  faultless  expres- 
sion, and,  we  have  no  doubt,  originally  exquisite  execution.     It 
is  the  *  modema  maniera '  still,  and  there  is  nothing  new  to  us  in 
it  to  this  day,  except  its  excellence.     This  great  work,  which,  in 
its  original  elements,  has  long  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the 
convent  wall,  but  the  arrangement  of  which  every  English  child  of 
average  observation  knows  by  heart,  was  completed  about  the 
year  1495,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  when  Michael  Angelo 
was  twenty-one,  Titian  eighteen,  Raphael  twelve,  and  Correggio 
one  year  old.     Who  shall  limit  what  it  has  done  for  the  world  I 

The  time  is  past  when  pictures  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are 
talked  about  at  every  comer,  as  if  he  really  were  to  be  had,  like 
any  other  master,  for  money.  Nevertheless  there  is  one  period 
of  his  unceasing  activity  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  his  works — ^when  he  ceased  to  be  the  scholar, 
and  had  not  begun  to  be  the  master.  All  writers  repeat  the 
tradition  of  his  scholarship  having  terminated  with  the  painting 
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of  the  angel  in  Verocchio's  picture  of  tbe  Baptism  of  Cbrist.  It 
would  be  hard  to  assign  the  precise  date  of  that  event^  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  genius  so  advanced,  and,  like  all  such, 
far  less  fastidious  in  youth  than  in  riper  years,  must  hare  thrown 
off  many  a  picture  between  the  days  of  his  pupilage  and  the 
age  of  thirty,  when  he  removed  to  Milan.  Although,  therefore, 
as  Nagler  observes,  ^  it  would  be  difficult  and  daring  to  point 
out  works  belonging  to  that  time,'  yet  there  is  much  probability 
in  Waagen's  conjecture  that  certain  pictures  miscelianeonsly 
ascribed  to  his  scholars,  or,  in  cases  more  wide  of  the  mark,  to 
other  masters,  were  executed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  himself  in 
this  intermediate  period.  Speaking  of  a  picture  at  Thirlestaine 
House,  assigned,  he  says,  without  the  slightest  cause,  to  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo,  he  thus  remarks : — 

'  Pictures  like  this,  which  have  a  resemblance  to  Lorenzo  di  Civdi, 
Leonardo's  fellow-pupil  under  Verocchio,  but  which  show  a  purer  fed* 
ing  of  beauty — a  greater  energy,  and  more  profound  knowledge,  may, 
I  am  convinced,  be  considered  to  be  pictures  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
himself,  previous  to  his  migration  to  Milan.  The  early  devek>|)iDait 
of  Leonardo's  genius  is  a  well-known  £ict ;  and  before  his  thir^-fint 
year,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Milan,  he  must  have  painted  a  mack 
larger  number  of  pictures  than  the  few  which  Yasari  mentions — espe- 
cially as  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Ludovico  Sforza,  he  pledges  him- 
self to  satisfy  all  demands  in  painting.  Such  a  declaration  from  one 
who  was  no  empty  boaster,  shows  that  he  was  completely  nuL^ter  of 
painting,  a  result  not  obtained  without  much  practice.  Snch  pictures, 
of  course,  have  not  that  perfection  of  art  as  those  of  his  later  time, 
but  they  have  the  advantage  over  them  of  being  finished  entirelj  by 
the  hand  of  the  master.' 

Dr.  Waagen  says  the  same  of  a  picture  of  great  beauty  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Davenport  Bromley,  there  assigned  to  Ber- 
nardino Luini.  It  is  pleasant  for  once  to  see  the  master  mistaken 
for  the  scholar,  and  not  vice  versd. 

The  time  is  past,  too,  for  lightly  endowing  works  with 
the  great  name  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  even  here  it  seems 
that  we  may  prove  to  be  richer  than  could  be  supposed,  thougb 
the  caution  in  accepting  such  a  prize  must  be  proportioned 
to  its  value.  Nevertheless,  whoever  has  seen  an  unfinished 
picture  at  Mr.  Labouchere's  seat  at  Stoke,  called- a  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo — the  favourite  nom  de  voyage  apparently  for  all 
incog,  royalty  in  art — will  have  felt  that  the  highest  name 
could  hardly  add  to  its  power  over  the  imagination,  and  will 
feel  more  than  commonly  disposed  to  bow  to  Dr.  Waagen's 
mature  connoisseurship ;  for  the  question  is  one  which  connois- 
seurship  alone  can  decide.  Youthful  productions  there  must 
have   been,   as   with   Leonardo,   and,   at  all   events,    the   want 
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of  external  evidence  is  the  best  fault  a  picture  thus  affiliated 
can  b&vey-^it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  other  in 'this 
case. 

L.et  us  hear  our  oMinoisseur  upon  it,— « 

'  By  fiir  the  most  valuable  work  of  art  in  Mr.  Labouchere's  collec- 
tion,   however,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  rather  lar^e  circular   picture, 
purchased  by  Mr.  Labouchere  as  a  work  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo, 
bat  which  I  am  persuaded  is  a  youthful  production  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Havings  devoted  the  closest  attention  to  the  works  of  Ghirlandajo  at 
Florence  and  the  surrounding  country,  in  the  galleries  of  Naples, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  in  the  private  collections  in  England,  I  may  venture 
to  assert  that  my  admiration  for  his  pure  and  kindly  feeling  for  nature, 
for  his  masterly  execution,  both  in  fresco  and  tempera  pictures,  is 
founded  upon  knowledge.     In  no  work  of  his,  however,  have  I  ever 
seen  so  great  a  freedom  of  lines,  such  nobleness  of  forms,  and  so  high 
a  character  of  expression,  as  in  this.     His  Virgins  never  rise  in  form 
beyond    a   portrait-like    individuality,   nor    in    expression    beyond   a 
maternal  and  decorous  feeling.     The  Virgin  in  this  picture,  however, 
expresses  such  a  lofty  purity,  so  elevated  a  consciousness  of  divine 
maternity,  as  no  artist  but  Michael  Angelo  could  have  attained.     The 
manner  also  in  which  the  right  leg  is  placed  over  the  left  is  an  action 
of  his  own,  and  which  appears  often  in  his  later  works — for  instance,  in 
the  Holy  Family  with  the  sleeping  Child.    Also  the  exposure  of  one 
breast  is  as  consistent  with  the  feeling  of  Michael  Angelo  as  it  is 
opposed  to  that  of  Ghirlandajo.     The  head  of  the  infant  Christ  stand- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  reaching  towards  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  that 
of  St.  John  pointing  to  him,  are  quite  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  four  angels  at  the  sides,  who  are  about  to 
chaunt  the  Gloria  in  excehis  from  scrolls  they  are  holding ;  one  of 
them,  with  a  melancholy  expression,  is  peculiarly  attractive.     Two  of 
the  number  are  unfinished,  being  only  in  outline.     The  draperies  are 
of  shot  materials,  kept  white  in  the  lights.     This  picture  is  far  finer, 
and,  as  an  example  of  the  feeling  of  the  youthful  Michael  Angelo,  &r 
more  important,  than  the  well-known  and  somewhat  later  circular 
picture  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence.     It  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  for 
the  sake  of  all  who  worship  this  great  man,  that  it  should  be  worthily 
engraved,  and  that  soon.' 

As  regards  Raphael,  too,  there  is  much  cause  for  gratulation. 
Till  lately  the  only  specimen  of  his  larger  pictures  had  been  the 
altarpiece  we  have  already  referred  to  at  Blenheim — an  early 
picture  of  the  utmost  charm,  and  shortly  destined  to  be  more 
generally  known  by  Gruner's  forthcoming  beautiful  engraving. 
Now,  however,  the  public  is  indebted  to  Lord  Ward — and  in- 
debted literally,  for  he  and  Mr.  Holford  make  their  galleries 
public  property — for  the  acquisition  of  a  picture  which  would 
he  sufficiently  interesting  had  it  no  other  merits  than  those  of 
being  the  first  altarpiece  and  only  Crucifizion  of  the  master,  and 
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executed  when  he  was  at  most  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nor  vrill 
any  \rae  Raphael  worshipper  fail  to  perceive  the  budding  lioie 
of  the  great  mind  here, — though  Vasari,  with  a  strange  blind- 
ness to  the  difference  between  this  juvenile  touch  and  the  then 
matured  hand  of  his  master,  states  that,  but  for  Raphael's  izK- 
scribed  name,  no  one  would  believe  it  to  be  his  work,  bat  xathcr 
that  of  Perugino. 

Thus  furnished  with  the  earliest  and  latest  types  of  the  master, 
this  Crucifixion  and  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  we  may  be 
said  in  one  sense  to  have  a  more  complete  view  of  Raphael*8  nund 
than  other  countries  possess.  Nor  is  the  intermediate  space  con- 
temptibly filled  up.  Seven  indubitable  Madonna  and  Holj 
Family  pictures  —  the  Madonna  dei  Candelabri  having  been 
acquired  by  Mr.  Monro  at  the  Duke  of  Lucca's  sale — are  in 
England,  with  a  fair  portion  of  other  specimens — the  St 
Catherine  and  the  Vision  of  a  Knight  in  the  N^itional  Gallerr, 
the  Gabrielli  picture,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at  Mr.  Mail- 
land's,  and  an  interesting  picture  at  Blaise  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Harford,  a  repetition  of  the  Spasimo,  yet  evidently  an  inde- 
pendent work,  regarding  which  Dr.  Waagen  challenges  the 
opinion  of  such  connoisseurs  as  may  be  acquainted  both  with 
the  picture  in  Spain  and  this.  The  disjecta  membra  also  of 
Predella  pictures  are  scattered  in  different  collections ;  three, 
once  forming  a  whole,  being  in  the  respective  possessions  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  White  of  Barron  Hill,  and  at  Leigh  Court, 
while  a  picture  at  Bowood  originally  formed  the  centre  of 
the  Predella  of  the  altar-piece  at  Blenheim.  The  picture 
at  Bowood  has  been  very  poorly  engraved :  we  shall  hope  to  see 
it  in  course  of  time  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gruner,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  compositions  so  far  brought  into  possible  oontiguity. 
Dr.  Waagen  does  not  appear  to  have  Heen  the  picture  of  the 
Madonna  deir  Impannati,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandford's,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  disputes  tiie  palm  with  the  supposed  original 
at  Florence. 

Raphael's  scholars  are'  also  n6t  unrepresented  among  ns. 
Giulio  Romano  was  an  early  favourite,  and  came  in  with  the 
Orleans  gallery.  Fine  repetitions  by  him  of  Raphael  are  in 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Munro,  and  at  Oakover  Hall ;  while 
Lord  Northwick  has  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his  own  manner. 
Of  Perino  del  Vaga  we  have  several  pictures,  and  nowhere  can 
he  be  seen  to  more  advantage  than  in  a  large  picture  at  Lord 
Ward's. 

We  now  stand  in  the  full  midsummer  of  art — the  wondrous 
cinque  cento  time — when  every  school  sent  forth  its  legions 
rejoicing  in  their  strength,  and  things  of  beauty  grew  up  like  the 

flowers 
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flow^ers  in  the  field.     There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  the 
least  of  them  did  marvellous  things.     The  Venetian  school  es- 
pecially, which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  complete  develop- 
ment and  triumph  of  oil-painting,  has  long  asserted  its  radiant 
supremacy  among   us.     We   have  long  eagerly  exchanged  our 
gold    for   him  whose  works  are  worth  their  weight  in  it — the 
monarch  of  colour !  to  whom  nature  was  prodigal  of  gifts,  and 
time   of  years,  and  the  world  of  honours.     In  old  days  Vasari 
says   a  painter  did  a  picture  once  in  six  years,  now,  he  adds, 
they   do  six  in  a  year.      Titian  did  far  more  than  that.     We, 
for   instance,  are  rich  in  his  minor  productions — if  such  a  term 
as  minor  can  be  applied  to  anything  which  came  from  the  great 
master's   palette  —  though   we   possess   not  a   single   specimen 
of  his  large  religious  works.     Those  were  not  intended  to  be 
wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  a  few  comparatively  have 
changed  places  seldom,  but  the  greater  part  never.     The  palaces 
of  Venice  have  given  up  their  portraits  and  allegorical  pieces, 
but  the  churches  remain  unstripped,  or  have  only  transferred 
their  altar-pieces  to  the  Academy.     Spain,  who  divided  Titian 
with  Italy,  holds  fast,  it  is  reported,  no  less  than  eighty-two  pic- 
tures,   comprising  the   flower   of  his  religious  works,    for    the 
Escurial  in  all  its  portions  abounds  with  treasures,  as  well  as  the 
Madrid  Gallery,  while  the  other  collections  which  shared  the 
Titians  of  Charles  I.*s  gallery  have  treasured  them  as  jealously  as 
we  ought  to  have  done.     The  few  large  pictures  we  do  possess 
have  been  long  among  us,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  great 
Comaro  Family  at  Northumberland  House,  which  passed  from  one 
English  Duke  to  another,  in  the  mythological  works  from  the 
Orleans  gallery,  now  in  Bridge  water  House  and  at  Cobham  Hal), 
and  in  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  at  the  National  Gallery — the 
Diana  and  Actaeon  in  the  Bridgewater  gallery  being  the  finest 
specimen  we  possess,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  master.    Never- 
theless, who  shall  say  we  are  not  richly  endowed  in  quantity  ?  for, 
even  making  deductions  for  scholars  and  copies,  more  than  seventy 
pictures  have  passed  muster  before  our  censor's  eye  ;  while  as  to 
quality  we  have  but  to  point  to  such  works  as  Mr.  Holford's  Holy 
Family ;  Mr.  Munro's  picture  of  the  same  subject ;  the  Noli  me 
tangere  at  Mr.  Rogers*s  ;  and  many  others  that  could  be  mentioned, 
which  fill  the  eye  with  his  splendour — for  Titian  was  like  the  sim 
in  beauty  of  colour — no  dewdrop  is  too  small  to  reflect  his  rays. 

As  regards  a  dearth  of  Giorgione,  whose  brush  dropped  gems 
as  rich  as  they  were  rare,  no  reasons  need  be  given.  Our  author 
adjudges  two  small  pictures  to  him  which  passed  under  other 
names,  but  it  oftener  fell  to  his  lot  to  reverse  the  arrangement. 
The  zeal  of  some  families  in  christening  their  pictures  is  apt  to 
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outran  their  discretion,  and  they  omit  to  ascertain  how  far  i 
tain  names  and  dates  can  reasonably  be  coupled  together.  Thus, 
a  picture  at  Wentworth  Castle,  inscribed  with  the  year  1537,  is 
fondly  assigned  to  Giorgione,  who  died  in  1511 ;  and,  what  is 
more,  corresponds  with  him,  as  the  Doctor  gravely  informs  us, 
quite  as  little  in  every  other  respect.  Such  courageous  misno- 
mers in  the  very  teeth  of  inscriptions  often  disturbed  the  learned 
connoisseur's  equanimity :  in  one  instance,  where  faith  was 
altogether  independent  of  sight,  the  discrepancy  extended  to  103 
years.  Certainly  it  was  no  fault  of  the  owners  if  Giorgiones  do 
not  stand  as  thick  in  the  index  as  Titians.  The  Orleans  picture 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is  the  finest  perhaps  in  character  ; 
the  small  St.  George  at  Mr.  Rogers^s  the  most  indubitable  in 
external  as  well  as  internal  evidence,  being  a  sketch  for  the  same 
figure  in  his  grand  altar-piece  at  Castel  Franco — the  finest 
existing,  though  there  with  a  helmet  on. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  other  grand  and  delicious  names  of 
the  Venetian  school,  all  of  whom  have  much  increased  of  late 
years  among  us.  Demigods  they  were  in  their  works,  though 
not  exactly  divine  in  their  studios,  painting  with  drawn  dagger 
at  their  side,  ready  either  to  attack  or  be  attacked.  Porde- 
none,  the  cooler  Titian,  numbers  thirteen  pictures  in  England ; 
his  two  chefs'iTcsuvrey  according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  to  be  seen  at 
Burleigh  House,  are  there  called  Bassanos.  Palma  Vecchio, 
with  the  slowest  grown  but  mellowest  fruit  of  all  the  school^ 
numbers  fifteen,  and  is  seen  in  his  finest  character  in  that  grand 
miscellaneous  granary  of  mixed  wheat  and  tares — Thirlestaine 
House.  Bonifazio,  too,  who,  whenever  purchased  for  a  Titian, 
gives  his  owner  no  great  reason  to  complain,  has  twelve  speci- 
mens ;  two  fine  ones  at  Mr.  Holford's,  a  chef-iTamvre  of  the 
Last  Supper  (recently  acquired  for  the  Royal  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh), and  a  beautiful  picture,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  at 
that  other  splendid  omnium  gathei^m — Petworth.  Next  comes 
Tintoretto,  whose  pictures,  if  quicker  executed,  have  been 
quicker  ruined  than  any  others,  especially  his  larger  works,  so 
that  there  is  as  much  of  his  character  to  be  read  in  the  better 
preserved  class  of  smaller  specimens  amongst  us  as  in  the 
chaotic  grandeurs  at  Venice,  which  can  hardly  be  read  at  all. 
That  he  should  be  fifty-four  strong  in  Waaeen's  work  is  nothing 
for  the  little  dwarf  who  painted  like  a  giant.  We  have  splendid 
specimens  of  his  portraits,  while  his  finest  sacred  subject — an  old 
Charles  I.  picture  —  is  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,  at  Hampton 
Court.  Paul  Veronese  comes  now,  as  great  a  painter  as  any :  the 
precursor  of  Rubens  in  power  and  splendour,  whose  scenes  are 
palaces  and  his  figures  noblemen.  We  have  no  adequate  speci- 
men 
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naen  of  Ids  pompous  entertainments,  except  the  noble  sketch  for  his 

Feast  of  the  Pharisee,  at  Mr,  Rogers's,  which  Dr.  Waagen  has 

omitted  to  mention :  but  the  master  is  seen  in  another  phase  of 

\iis  g^and  nature  in  the  four  splendid  allegorical  pictures  at  Cob* 

ham,  Trom  the  Orleans  Gallery.    And  last,  though  not  least — for 

those  mrho  love  the  Venetian  school  in  its  colour  unadorned — we 

have    twentj-five  Giacomo  Bassanos,   including  the   two   dogs 

from    the  Duke  of  Bedford's  which  enchanted  the  eyes  of  the 

public  at  the  last  British  Institution,  more  perhaps  with  their 

tones  than  their  forms,  and  which  Dr.  Waagen  adjudges,  doubt* 

\ess  most  correctly,  to  this  master  instead  of  to  Titian. 

Sebastian    del    Piombo    must    stand    between   Venice    and 
Florence,  for  he  appears  in  his  twenty-one  pictures  chiefly  as  the 
follower  of  Michael  Angelo.     The  Raising  of  Lazarus  our  con- 
noisseur unequivocally  pronounces  as  '  the  most  important  picture 
England  possesses  of  the  Italian  school ' — now  no  relative  com- 
pliment.    Next  to  it,  and  in  close  affinity,  he  classes  the  Holy 
Faniily  with  the  Baptist  and  the  donor,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baring, 
formerly  at  Stratton ;  and  a  picture  containing  portraits  of  the 
most  lofty  conception,  at  that  fine  collector's,  Mr.  Labouchere. 

We  turn  to  the  school  of  Florence.     If  her  first  monk,  Fra 
Angelico,  was  the  first  to  clothe  the  ecclesiastic  types  with  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  her  last  monk,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  was  the 
last  to  imbue  the  forms  of  humanity  with  the  strict  ecclesiastic 
feeling.     He  stands  among  his  great  contemporaries  like  one  left 
behind  from  a  former  age — with  them,  but  not  of  them.     His 
pictures   show  alternately  the  influence  of  Leonardo,   Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael,  in  a  sweetness,  power,  and  earnestness 
only  inferior  to  each  ;  but  these  attributes  are  combined  with  a 
solemnity  of  his  own,  which  falls  heavily  on  the  mind  like  the 
sense  of  the  past.     This  is  particularly  seen  in  his  picture  at 
Panshanger,  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  John,  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  master  with  which  Dr.  Waagen  is   ac- 
quainted.     Raphael  has  given  these  three  figures  more  touching 
spirituality,  but  not  even  he  such  intense  moumfulness.     This 
picture  has  been  long  in  England,  the  Panshanger  Gallery  having 
constituted,  in  its  elevated  character,  a  solitary  exception  to  the 
usual  taste  which   characterized  the  first  collections  of  the  last 
century.     Another  grand  Florentine  keeps  him  company  in  the 
solitude  and  freshness  of  this  lovely  country  seat — Andrea  del 
Sarto,  who  has  some  grand  portraits  here  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
as  Wilkie  discovered  on  visiting  Florence,  we  can  form  but  little 
idea  of  this  painter,  who,  though  '  sejiza  errori^  had  not  the  art 
of  concentrating  his  beauties  like  other  masters. 
It  was  difierent  with  Corxeggio.     His  glorious  pictures  in  the 

National 
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National  Gallery  contain  his  wbole  essence,  and  fully  account, 
if  need  he,  for  the  numerous  followers  wlio  looked  no  higher  and 
fell  far  lowcrrthan  himself »  He  is  essentially  the  painter  pf 
hun^anity— alive  With  the  fullest  throb  of  life  and  excitement— 
but  not  glorifi(^clj  h^rtlly.  itle^lisechi  His  figures  dazzle  us  iwith 
their  glow  and  ardouij  but,  wbeiii  seen  tlno ugh  the  radiance^  they 
are^  but  happy  i^  yearning,  jSuffennjg.  or  sympathising,  men  and 
wpmen,  ,  How(?¥Qr,  exiiltedi  above:  the  comprehension  of  the  spec- 
tator^ in  the  glories  i  of  hisifirt, !  Cor  re  ggio  always  ■  comforts  bim 
^:i)th  his  felhnv;$l)ip  ;  |unr  parlmps.we  jiniglit  best  desigiiale.  tbe 
ypwng  Lombard  as  the  paintef  ,w hoi  puts ^jiofc the. mostsjikituaiity 
or  pq  wer  or  d  igt*!  ty  «ir  e  %' en ,  s  weetness  into  h  is  ►  s  u  bj  ec  ta  ^  but  i  the 
mo. %l  e s;pression'  od^a  h u m  a^i  ftmH- ' it f rd  A  sb  bur too'rf  remarkable 
Correggio  is  another  pf  those.yQnthful.jTroducitionlsypiiialingcoii* 
Hf^i^^e.ursj  whieb,  l>a^v^  jfound,  ,^heir  ^vay  to  these  ahopes^  andw^kicb 
aj^  ,to  be  pTij^ediiiotE^nJy,:ft>r  th^^owii 'iniruinsid  interest,, but  as 
^ordi^  a  i^u^e  ^a^rti^i^pti^t  ^li  a  futud?ej,cibiHDci^j^i)eali  series v 

Parmigianiniy  can  be  also  done  full  justice  to  in  our  NadicftEtl 
Qsillcry, .  A^Ol^l^^^^i^a<^l  oi'.bjnii  exigls*  thanihkjgreafe  Vieib^ 
o|lf  ,Str  Jerome  r^  >vjiil^ ,  his.i  niclwre*  it  /Mri.M  Momsof^*Sf  ^tb^' to 
yirgin  and  yt,.Catheaq^,Iootiiljs&  lil«i  fortMit&'of  itall  ibigb*bMd 
cov^ute^^p^  l?y  so|n,fi ,  It0iiai!j|  Rpyr^Qldej  •  sh6w»)  the  gM^wrefulalffecIa)- 
tioaa  of  his,  lateiijrDft^iafbfy-*  ■  A^  iCM^i!nbiniag,botJi*]tkejqo*4jtite'bfe 
C^nreg^  and  bimseltV  Mr,  i  Harfordfa ;  M  i^age,^  Sti;£>«th^rf 
appears  to  be  tha;&J?i^st  fixJipijtWt   lu  .    '-j;    -ill  ir.  tiiH  e?i    Mitv^ 

.  Ferr^rese  nia^ter-s,  ^so,  ^  iiaitji  their  .iiiteiise  boliauri  Jiomely  'piety 
ofi  ppncep  tio^ ,  a^4  J^  i  nut  e  ngjift  i;;  u  tioii ,  ■  oo  w  hegi  n^itoappeaviof  ott  J 
g^leries,  Mj^^oUiuo  d^  ,F^mrti,f  pudj  hmumo  Co^tn^  jand'  Eroble^ 
Gjf^Jidci,  mth  G ¥i?ftf al <?rr-ai , cuofts, .  be t wjee H i  Fe rumn  i  and  iRiont&— ^ 
n^  P jite  gr i^c^iful,  but  f^l  s  p,  m  or^  con ventioia  al  * '  i  T  h  eso  j  masters  ^  l»v* 
t^i^  ^d>:antage^ver..o^h*5^*  'ifi  Jt-n^land  from  theie  ^zb^siii^niiiotl 
as,  the  ^maU,  pic^ijLr-es  which  be&t.  suit  our  ihousesi  tare  their  belt 
aud  usual  scale,  ,.  Tliere  is  an  interesting;  pnoydnciaV  aii^  about 
th^jn^  as  if  thay  liadlivedout  of  the  current  of  great. id eos^  omd 
Wjere  behind  the  other  schools  in  fjorcii  and  arigiDaiity  d£  aetien^ 
y^^  inferior  to  no^e  in  what  earnesHnea , may  do  in*  retired ^hdill««i 
TK^fking ,  o  at  t  Ueii'  motiest  ai  ni  s  x  with  comcien  t  iomanesr  df ^  estef u^ ' 
tipn  and  slo\v-i>Tougb±  g]o>^dng  harmonies. m   j  .  ,|   (i  j^  >    ini  ;  '.   : 

. , JVor  can  we, ,  Qmit  t  ano^?3i,er- .  painty r^  FerraHeia ;  bjF>viiaizi«,>  -but 
Milajaese  by  birth,  iMid  partly  JtOman  in  educationrrt-Gaudenno 
F^rari — who iii .  )L pjy^^zo i  pi g^ oea  i  a?  ,  one  of  t li d  se vien  1  igh ts  in 
hi^  X^mpl^  of  P^ip^ijig-tTrthe ,  ioth*er  .  Hm  l  b^ing  Michad I  Angefco, 

PolidoTo,    I^eoo^i^o,. ;  J&aphaiel,  i ,  M^ntognai^   and^  CTitiani The 

scholar  may  l^ee^cpsed  £o  n,  thus  pxtollingi  the  paster  .^l^^ifi  lifht 
h^^  been  compars^tiv^Iy.^^itiijgmshediTe^ea  lin  ^05  own  land,  and 
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lias  never  till  lately  sbed  a  ray  in  our  galleries.  Jadg:ing,  how- 
ever, from  Mr.  Holford's  exquisite  picture — the  Virgin  and 
saints  adoring  the  Child,  and  boy-angels  fondling  it — this  master 
Will  be  g^ladly  added  to  the  national  favourites,  for  his  mode  of 
conception,  with  its  wayward  reality  grafted  on  great  dignity, 
especially  addresses  itself  to  English  feelings. 

Not  st>  the  Sienese  school — too  abstract  in  its  contemplative 
piety  to  feel  the  need  of  that  true  imitation  of  nature  which  is 
the  principal  condition  with  the  English  mind  under  every  form 
of  excellence.  From  the  earnest  spirituality  which  characterised 
their  first  masters,  most  of  the  early  schools  derived  a  pure 
foundation ;  but  as  the  feeling  for  the  life  and  variety  of  outward 
forms  developed  with  the  power  for  it,  the  Sienese  were  con- 
tentedly left  behind  in  the  race,  and  even  the  period  of  their 
prime  offers  but  few  interesting  names.  Razzi  is  their  greatest 
painter,  and,  as  Dr.  Waagen  says,  '  ranks  in  his  best  pictures 
with  the  best  Italian  masters.'  Lord  Elcho  has  a  good  specimen 
of  him. 

But  we  must  hurry  on,  and  place  ourselves  at  the  expiration 
of  that  great  period  which  will  ever  rank  as  one  of  the  intellectual 
wonders  of  this  world.     Each  school  had  now  v^orked  out  the 
character  pn^r  to  itself,  and  spent  power  had  gradaally  sub- 
sided into  insipidity,  mannerism,  or  extravagance,  as  the  ten-> 
dency   might  be,  when  another  school  arose,  which  stro%'e  to 
kindle  its  fires  at  the  ashes  of  each  of  its  predecessors.     Great 
was  the  energy  of  the  Eclectics — let  no  one  undervalue  that. 
They  thflew  themselves  into  the  straggle  off  the  painter*s  life 
with  eVery  property  lilted  to  endow  it  satfe  the  one  polar  star- 
of   native'  (foeUng.      They    succeeded'    in    thrif    undertaking, 
ss  none  but  men  of  marvellous  power  Ic6ttld  have  dotie;  but 
their  splendid  mediocrity  in  such   incongruous  walks  was   at 
once  their  greatest  merit  and  their  greatest  misforttine.     As  the 
leader  of  a  school^  no  painter  ever  exer<^ised  so  wide  an  influence 
hoth  over  his  own  and  snceceding  generations,  As  Annibale  Car- 
n^cci.     By  his  unassisted  vigour  he  made  head  against  the  great 
rival  body  of  painters  <whieh' at  that  time  divided  with  him  the 
empire  of  thetarts ;  but  this,  the  aim  of  his  life,  was  the  mistake 
<>f  it;  for  every  picture  in  which  he  yieldb  to  his  native  bias 
shows  us  that,  had  he  not  vowed  himself  to  the  opposition  of  the 
-NttfttroZfrft,  he  would   himself  have  been  the  great  redeeming 
J^wler  of  them.     The  Carraect^  and  their  grand  and  gracefiil  fol- 
lowers— Domenichino,  Guido  Reni,  and  Albano— have  reigned 
Pi^ramount  in  England.     Our  oldest  galleries  are  rich  in  their 
finest  works ;    but,  though  no  present  collector  of  the  Italian 
schools  would  consider  himself  complete  without  them|  yet  it 
VOL.  xciv.  NO.  CLXXxviii.  2  K  may 
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may  be  said  that  their  day  is  over  in  this,  country.  The 
fiur  this  change  lie  in  their  very  edecticism  ;  they  will  ever  co] 
in  and  go  out  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  deep  artistic  feeling 
Formerly  their  assumed  ideality  was  extolled  as  the  type  of  that 
fallacious  attribute —quite  distinct  from  the  painter — the  waSdb- 
word  of  afTectation— called  ^  the  grand  style.'  Now  their  sup- 
pressed reality  offends  a  generation  who  have  begun  to  feel  that 
the  secret  of  true  art  lies  in  the  fidelity  with  which  it  expresses 
the  roaster's  own  mind.  Their  pictures,  as  Dr.  Waagen  said 
above,  have  every  attribute  that  can  please  the  eye  and  satisfy 
the  reason,  but  we  remain  unmoved  before  them,  for  they  repre- 
sent  no  form  of  that  individual  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. 

No  better  example  of  this  principle  can  be  shown  than  Nicolas 
Poussin,  whose  nature,  though  of  a  very  unnatural  kind,  yet  finds 
its  way  to  our  sympathies,  simply  because  it  was  true  in  him. 
Classic  subjects  were  his  native  tendency.  Arcadia  was  his 
Paiadise:  he  painted  nymphs  and  fauns,  as  Fiesole  did  angels 
and  Teniers  boors.  Even  when  we  feel  his  classic  forms^  which 
we  modems  associate  with  the  buskined  stage,  to  be  out  of  their 
element  in  sacred  subjects,  we  yet  perceive  them  to  be  at  home 
in  him,  which  is  the  only  candid  view  of  a  painter.  Our  galleries 
abound  with  fine  examples  of  this  master;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  engross  both  sets  of  his  Seven  Sacraments — the  one  at 
Bridgewater  House;  the  other,  less  known,  at  Bel  voir  Castle. 
Dr.  Waagen  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  Eclectic  school,  however,  it  would  be  assunung 
too  much  on  the  advance  of  the  age  in  true  taste  not  to  admit 
that  other  causes  may  have  ministered  to  the  diminished  de- 
mand.    The  great  increase  of  the  Spanish  school,  which  offsn 
very  much  the  same  incongruous  qualities,  shows  rather  that 
the  taste  has  been  transferred.     The  Spaniards  have  ever  been 
8  nation  of  realists  in  art  as  well  as  in  literature.     Their  earlj 
miniatures   show   the   strongest   realistic   tendmicy,    combined, 
as  with  us,  with  the  fantastic  humour  that  seems  its  natural 
accompaniment     Netherlandish    painters,    firom    Memling    to 
Teniers,  have  ever  been  their  favourites ;  and  had  Titian  been 
more  ideal,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Spain  would  have 
engrossed   his   eighty-two  pictures.     But  adventitious  reasons, 
whilst  they  for  a  time  extinguished  the  natural  life  of  art  with 
us,  have  always  sorely  cramped  it  there.  How  little  the  Spaniard 
is  disposed  to  select  themes  of  an  elevated  nature  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pencil,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  though  superstition 
dictated  to  him  the  religions  subjects  which  his  modes  of  con- 
ception ^o  little  adorn,  yet  hardly  a  Spanish  painter  can  be  quoted 

who 
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who  has    Tolantarilj  choien.  historj  or  mythology.     Cean  Ber- 

mudez,  in  his  hrief  notes  on  the  style  and  taste  of  the  Seville 

pointers,  assures  the  leader  that  ^  Luis  de  Vargas,  Juan  de  hs 

KoeVas,  Antonio  del  Castillo,  Baortolomeo  Estevan  M urillo,  ami 

Bnny   other  professors  o£  great  credit  in  the  Esenela  Sevillana,^ 

neTer  painted  a  passage  fiom  profane  history  or  mythology;' 

while  T^assayanty  in  hisrceent  ^Christian  Art  in  Spain/ describes 

X  mythological  Ydasquez,  in  the  Royal  Galleiy  at  Madrid,  as 

something-  betweoa  the  lamentable  and  the  laughable.     From 

this  frequent  discord  between  the  painter  and  his  subject  no  high 

deTelopment  of  feeKng  could  reasonably  be  predicated  ;  but  no 

one  really  suspected  how  much  the  art  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Pyrenees  owed   to  the  charm  of  romance  and  the  dignity  of 

history  with  which  the  brilliancy  of  one  writer  and  the  gravity 

of  another  had  invested  it,  till  it  appeared  itself  in  sufficient 

force    to    dispel   Ae  iUusion.      The   exhibition   of  the   Louis 

Philippe  Spanish  pietfores  last  summer  was  a  great  puller  down 

of  ehateaux  en  Espagne,     Messrs*  Ford  and  Stirling  had  sought 

and  wooed  the  bride  for  us,  and  sang  her  praises  in  our  ears : 

and  she  was  beautiful — till  she  lifted  the  veil.     Not  that  the 

world  has  anything  to  complain  of  in  the  disappointment :  as 

regards  the  writings  of  those  accomplished  individuals,  we  are 

greatly  the  gainers,  while,  as  respects  the  Spanish  school,  we 

stand  where  we  did.     Murillo  and  Velascfnes  are  indubitably 

great  masters ;  but  with  them,  we  humbly  venture  to  think,  the 

glories  of  the  Spanish  school  pretty  well  begin  and  end. 

But  now  we  must  turn  our  re^Burds  once  mere  to  the  north, 

and  inquire  how  oil  pointing  has  further  progressed  in  the  land 

of  its  birth.     Strange  ai«  the  results  that  meet  the  investigator. 

The  rich   seeds  of  homely,  easnest  conception,  fine  feeling  for 

colour,  and  profuse  powers  ci  hnitation,  sown  by  those  intense 

early  pictures  we  hove  described,  were  never  reaped.     The  de^ 

icendants  of  Van  Eyck  repudiated  their  birthright  to  run  after 

strange  teachers.     Those*  who  should  and  could  have  been  inde» 

pendent  leaders  in  their  own  Brabant,  each  working  out  his  own 

individual  Ceeling,  and  thus  step  by  step  adding  to  the  upward 

scale  of  true  art,  were  better  pleased  to  be  tame  renegade  imit»- 

tws  in  Italy  of  what  they  could  never  attain.     They  committed 

that  most  fatal  mistake  in  any  walk  of  life,  of  not   knowing 

s&d  respecting  the  excellence  proper  to  themselves     M abuse, 

whose  Castle  Howard  picture  proves   him  to   be   an   honest, 

lenaine  Fleming,  glorioos  in  hi»  homely  truth  and  individuality, 

^ed  as  »  miserable  make->believe  Italian  with  no  individuality 

^  all.    The  same  slory  may  be  tdd  of  Bemhard  van  Orley, 

Martin  Heemskerk,  and  others.     *  This  frantic  pilgrimage  to 

2  K  2  Italy,* 
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Italy/  as  Fuseli  calls  it»  'ceased  at  the  apparition  of  two  metoocr 
in  arty  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  van  Rfa3m,  both  of 
whom,  disdainiufi:  to  acknowledge  the  usual  laws  of  admission 
to  the  temple  of  Fame,  boldly  forged  their  own  keys,  and,  enter- 
ing by  their  own  power,  each  took  possession  of  a  most  caa- 
spicuous  place.'     Before  the  genius  of  Rubens  all  false  gods  fled 
away.      The   great  master,   whom   canvas   could   not   contain, 
showed  his  greatness  in  nothing  more  convincingly  than  in  bis 
rejection  of  all  forms  in  which  he  was  not  constituted  to  ezceL 
No   influence   and  no   example  ever  made  him  waver  in  his 
instincts.     Italy,  iSpain,  and  France,  with  their  great  works,  past 
and  still  present,  were  familiar  to  him :  he  learned  and  studied 
wherever  he  went,  but  melted  down  his  gatherings  by  the  fervour 
of  his  ^genius,  till  they  were  resolved  into  his  own  glowing  ele- 
ments.    It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  men  or  painteis 
more  dissimilar  than  Rubens  and  Rembrandt,  but  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  they  were   alike  in  sctlf-reliance.     Instead  of  being 
tempted   into  any  imitation  of  Rubens*  radiance,  RembraDdl 
is  reptHTted  to  h$ive  been?  stimulated  the  morp  to  work  out  his 
owtoaium  by  a  directly  opposite  process.     Great  was  the  per- 
soi^  powers  of  these  men  oiser.  itbeir  fellowsH-one  great  painter 
refined    upon    Rubens,   another    vulgptrised^   bun,    and    many 
imhated    Rembrandt ;     but    their    influence    was   most    con* 
vincingly  showed  in  the  f^ct,  that  from  their  time  :no  Nether- 
liUldish  pakiters-itttemptedto  eicpatfiate.  their  instincts.    Foreign 
styles  /ajld    foiiegQii^    types  -  weDe.,aband<Hied»  and •> native   art 
sprang  up   inirsturdy  inde^^bdence^  levying)^its  ^noarishment 
from  the .  OQtnmonest  things  around  it)  aftd^  ppoclaimtng  to  the 
world   how  abundantly  nature  giv^a^,  and  how  liltla  art  needsv 
wbeve  the  tvue  feeling  Sot  each  exiAt  in  the- breast,  i  Tha  painter 
was<  now  monarch/ of  all  he  surveyed*  i  Dutoh  bodscspe,  Flemish 
physiognomy'** the  gatherings  of  man  in  their,  idaily  life — their 
brawls  at  play^- their,  bargains*  in  the  market,  their •  struggles  in 
fight  ^-a  solitary  woman  at  heri  spinning  wheelT**a  solitary  girl 
withiasunbeamrT*>the  varying /Countenance  of  heaven^^the  rest- 
less  sunface.  .6f  the  sea — allnibec«ane   his  pmper ty.    He  little 
favoured)  the*  KHnanlic,  he  kilew>  nebbing  bf  tbe  ; idloal,-and  he 
forgot  the  antiqae ;  *but»be:|bdoTed  natune,'  and  he  idolized  art; 
andi  he>  found  ,tbe  Boautilulxia-  aU  4hat  he  i«aWf)  albeit  in  the 
flattest  .eosAtnyv  and«  judging^irami  their  piotusfs^   among  .the 
tigliett  people  tin.  the  worlds   /Thes^.were  the  fMaintem  for  John 
BuU^  evisr  as  n^al  iii  bis>.  tastes  as  tjneyfin  Xheii>  rsubjacls.     These 
were  r  the  meof' he   felt   bi«M0lf.'COnnpeteoti<.tOi;aiimiie;  never 
fearing  to  find  himself! out. of  his  depths  tas  ia< that  Grand  Style 
which  he  had  bowed  before  more  in  humility  than  jnreteosinn. 

The 
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The  Englishman  has  the  right  instincts  of  the  connoisseur  at  his 
heart  after  all,  for  he  loves  the  commonest  every-day  objects, 
even  a  stagnant  ditch,  or  a  pollard  willow,  when  it  has  passed 
through  the  mind  of  an  artist  ^though  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not) ; 
and  no  blame  to  him  also  if 'he  judges  sometimes  by  his  under- 
standing instead  ol>by '  his  <- imagination,  and  iif '  further  *  even 
guided  by*  his  convenience  in  choosiifg>a  stylet  of-art' which  i^uitsl* 
kuta.in  siz^  afi»'4vell  list  in  subject^^^fbt^vrfe  Englisti,  as4)r(^Waageki 
has /frequent!  I  occasion^  <  to  »rema^k^^/tt>^  with'*our  pictures  toflfo^ 
thaniany  other  fnsiion,'«Kldt'ther€^€f'^(te  justiftdd  itt^i'pref erring 
tho«e.«dapited:iii^eald't<ifib<rouri^&ity»<5ompsmi(^  ^'  Muvnf 

Tbe?^ DNDTlch  ttiid>Fleifai6hj'dr,<%hat  we^aif^tjow^aaaght ^ t6- dall 
therNisth^Id^tsj^i  BOhi^£i;rslr($  «b^r^fo!i^(ih6sti  Qte«n«rods)y  Y^i^ 
semeddiv'tftife  tt<mntry|  fdfiith«/i|»grtife  hats'  tteV^r'iiIu«tuat^^6ln(l6 
Engkkisl|nisntefiaii>vt6  ODli«0|ia^^all4)^ugh  i»i^'<otleMcouMi*be 
pi^red'^fi^  itoGh,itex;«^orfiiit)ubfWiikii-tbf6ti \9^^  ^th  ls^Ofk<>M 
4liiisu«tldnefaD<tldfIay.^b€)fyeiiiU:»e  ni  oJili;  -vio//  nui  u\d\  Mv^'vy 
il)itidsiiftUt  i0»rifinb^  Ui^<lpf^^uk)rify)tid>Hh<^  f^lit^ffibft^o^s^tsan 
milstmB  ii^Uch<DmWlia^  ht^JMfOfif^tO^tighli'i  Wd^^^llivefd 
antiflsiil-ighjtfd  %it6)n  tfeK«e>^c^S'Wi|^  iikm^Wi  piij^iidc^ing 
^ftbal^rolg  fce<>dott««db[le!iihilnj^%tid(tritfl>4d(i^iituTej^^lby^ 
fflndoBivUy:  povtMitsh^^^tiHtt^erd  it^^tMigh  l^e^lMM.  \sm{^eh^t^ 
noos  ttoiflmdunt,  iniig4itfifai6ome>iiEteaiMi^  h^^^atp^dV&dA  ffbt^^^s 
Anltegnfi  eith«i9ithi^otitii<dt«'ll-iteMld^d(:'t^<tl  (liis^>146f^«p^e3»A«tt^ 
aisiigibtioiilrjodesi  sm^g)tth^^^<«hiit^fitltkfeiiti«fr(ti|^{siir^ifii^ 
But  k<iinthel)lit5  Aeffitt«««Ms,'tto447^i(lii0rsi,<»tN<^2  l^ysdded]^, 
tiuDADslDayips,  itikst|m(^rhbs«^^tfiti4^a»d  ^Mr^t^sti|Si  w&vkiifo 
oirid  didiQflboiiAfl)ii3i^si>9ii,  ^Hdi^mh^\i^'^^fmfi^meAKXin^i 
itneast  \ike)^iUi  h&y^iMkefq'^iQ'M^  d$(l#«lhi«ttei29em^niiifttfd 
tempt^fi^ftcr  aslbs6M^9(i^hift  inmm^^f  Tii^tifijll^sfe  ^otsti^sofird-v^ 
cfei»dtiriftQ»(thistUH«fciii^i^bne^««^^ 

MnrBk~€c^i!dUli^ii^)^0i  tb9iidr^^1ff^f|Htk)t  '(il^ntrfiiiititnthdt  iiii| 
hkeahsfaosiMin^^  k^pl^a^y  foi^  iMr^'tDVtfiihfclf  idfbentoby,  U  ^tild 
Uditde^ishwprisiJK^^iif  1}m>^i(^^^^r^e^wA^w^ccna^mA\n^'}^^ 
eted  oHoMdnd^'**  I>r/»Wttttgfeft'««y«jfhj($i%eeriireguta»lyf^pWted 
hJ*tthe'i]|llctua«^;^tets,^ike'WtettWiinttig^^ 
in{tbe£sifattlfcU(^hs)^y:iajqfMadicv<srtet  tdktc  fllliwiioi  pois^sedo^ld 
piBtiiieB»hiE^htitobf»i  f<d«i#lMrd  sb^^iMl-il&eln^tiihi^d^iwi^b^ie^ 
i^i&i#i'j»B%eyt«ki->iiialftd#s  Uanfibeluiyftr4)4lLm&.  l)ditf<ij^aiildi)be 
aUiui3d()tO£pr«tetid>itp  -^ixj^  iSmtdci^wiy'Qi  dMHpariitoiir<^  1»yttlA 
iBl«fiv«()in«ftlnt^»f '>tbe  ^tfciwali'lNetbfeiatidishnbaktenJi  ilftii^d 
aailiiE  thii')cii^ntryi;>(iteti«rt]ydb«$  ««tekta^idritbiii<m  M^th^  cl^ba^ 
pBbUc  ()uxi«iiiftdatibn»^'t^e<eonUfi«iiaiViifriiM 
•^k^tlngsagliittdbw  j^v^t^Q^ll^li^stod^tighlfbtti^t^Jl^^bM 
GaUeri)r'>ifchen«^^>I^M0  if dotfienCtr ) r^of '^-tBd    AnKO^r Aam,'3 tH«[^d«i 

Antwerp, 
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Antwerp,  A  rem  berg,  Cass  el,  and  Brunswick  galleries — of 
Louvre,  of  tbe  Madrid  Gallerj— of  the  Belvedere^  and  tbe 
haaiy,  tbe  Munich,  and  the  Leuchtenber^  galleries — of  ihe 
Museum,  the  Stadelsche  Itistitut  at  P'rankfart,  the  Dresdm 
Gallery,  the  i^itti  and  the  Brera,  the  Naples^  Genoa,  Teiia 
galk'ries— ol'  the  Vatican  Gallery — and  of  the  Imperial  Gaikryat 
Petersburg;  and  if,  as  we  know  to  be  tbe  case,  some  addition, tliougk 
not  considerable,  must  be  allowed  for  the  private  cullections  d 
these  countries^  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  what  Dr.  VYsag^i 
bae  registered  here  by  no  means  comprises  all  we  are  w  cirtL 

The  pursuit  of  Rembrandt  through  all  these  collections  sbow 
some  straoge  results.  He  appears  to  be  more  abundant  every  where 
than  in  his  own  land.  Tbe  public  galleries  of  Amsterdam  aiid  tbe 
Hague  number  but  seven  of  tins  great  man  between  tbem.  Of 
those  nearest  in  locality,  if  not  in  afKnity,  Antwerp  has  none— 
.the  Ar  em  berg  col  lection  but  one  ;  whil*;  Paris  has  17,  PetertbH^ 
12,  Munich  18,  Vienna  10,  with  other  galleries  in  due  propor- 
tion ;  three  even  at  Genoa- — two  in  the  Pitti,  and  one  in  iti« 
Brera :  in  all  amounting  to  103.  Most  of  these  pictures  ire 
known  to  connoisseurs;  nevertheless,  we  have  little  doubt  tbat, 
if  a  comparison  could  be  made  in  quality  as  well  as  quanhi^ 
the  113  specimens  in  England^  which  this  writer  has  de&r -'  ' 
would  be  found  to  stand  the  scrutiny  equally  well.  Then 
predilection  is  seen  most  naturally  in  the  number  of  Rembi^itiU^* 
portiaits,  and  in  liis  rarer  landscapes ;  but  our  treasures  alw 
include  some  of  bis  finest  and  most  peculiar  sacred  pieces,  ^ 
which  the  religious  solemnity  of  mere  light  compensates  for  tke 
absence  of  every  other  solemnity  of  expression*  The  portimti 
comprise  the  Mite  of  his  works  in  this  department — grand,  ttu 
creatuies,  living  and  labouring  in  their  generation,  and  emM>l)W 
by  a  light  which  sheds  a  dignity  over  the  most  homely  fefttoi*^ 
and  scenes.  Amongst  tbem  may  be  distinguished  Lord  Ash* 
burnham^s  splendid  picture  of  a  Man  and  his  Mother;  a  gtatelj 
figure  at  Lord  Brownlow's ;  two  grand  full-length  reprej 
tions  of  the  English  clergyman  of  RembrBUidt's  time  at 
sterdam,  and  his  wife,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Colby, 
Norfolk ;  and  the  Shipbuilder  and  bis  Wife,  so  called,  it 
Bncldng bam  Palace,  We  possess  also  no  less  than  fifleenoot 
of  the  twenty-one  genuine  portraits  of  Rembrandt  himself,  «it^ 
yarious  versions  of  bis  mother,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  aad  dl 
old  grandmother,  usually  called  his  mother,  but  eighty-tlii** 
years  old  when  be  was  twenty-eight,  from  whom,  if  there  U 
anything  in  resolute  physiognomy,  he  must  have  inherited  fflio* 
than  mere  externa)  likeness.     His  landscapes  are  '  ^f 

glorious  mill — an  Or]  cans  nj  —at  Bo  wood  *  v 
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«pecixneii8,  not  ekewiiefe  teen,  may  be  menlmied  an  eqneatrian 
portra.it  of  Marshal  Tnrenne,  at  Panshanger ;  a  genre  pictare  of 
WL  nursemaid  and  children,  with  a  goat,  at  Sir  Anthony  Rolh* 
schild's ;  and  an  allegory  of  the  Delireranoe  of  the  United  Pro* 
▼inoes  from  Spain  and  Austria,  at  Mr.  Rogers's. 

^Vith  Temera  the  discrepancy  in  numbers  is  still  smaller.    He 

lived  till  eighty  years  of  age,  and  painted  with  light  heart  and 

ocx»l  bead,  as  well  as  steady  hand,  as  is  proved  by  his  so  called 

€qn^9^iner9 — little  pietnres  performed  in  one  afternoon.   Strange 

to    say,  his  place  knows  him  no  better  than  in  the  case  of  Rem« 

inandt :  Amstefdam  has  bat  six  of  his  pictures ;  the  Hague  two  ; 

"while   Antwerp,  his  native  city,  wheie  he  filled  the  position  of 

director  of  the  Academy,  possesses  only  one  1     If  not  a  prophet 

in   his  own  land,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what 

ether    country  he  is  not ;  Paris  numbers  her  15,  Munich  14, 

Viesma  19,  even  Tarin  has  6;  altogether,  there  and  elsewhere, 

mustering  141.     This  amount  falls  doubtless   greatly  short  of 

what   the  Continent  really  possesses;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

there  is  no  question  that  a  lai^e  number  exist  in  England  of  which 

Dr.    Waagen  knew  no   more  than  we  do,  while  the  numerous 

small  copies  at  Blenheim  are  not  included  at  all  in  the  147  which 

be  noticed  among  us. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to    enumerate  his  chrfs^CBUvre;   what 
particularly  strikes  the  reader  of  this  work  as  singularly  exempli- 
fied in  England  is,  the  full  scale  of  that  eccentricity  and  diversity 
of  subject  in  which  Teniers  is  unique,  and  which  is  least  to  be 
r^retted  in  a  master  whose  sovereign  beauties  of  tone  and  touch 
remain  the  same  in  all.    We  have  his  marvellous  Village  Feasts  ; 
an  unrivalled  specimen  at  Wbbum  Abbey ;  others  at  Lowther 
Gsstle,  and  at  Lord  Ashbumham's ;  we  have  his  dignified  repre- 
sentations— half  landscape  and  all  portrait — of  his  family  and  his 
ch&teau,  at  Grosvenor  House  and  Hopetoun  House.    Mr.  Heusch 
has  his  capital  Market  at  Ghent,  Mr.  Baring  the  finest  land- 
scape known  by  him.     Two  of  his  five  pictures  of  the  Seven 
Works  of  Mercy  are   with  us— <me  at  Lord  Ashburton's,   the 
other  in  Mr.  Morrison's  town  collection  ;  we  have  every  variety 
of  his  boor  and  sot,  bar-maid  and  cook,  pot  and  pan,  guard-room 
^nd  kitchen;    we  have  several  of  those  fantastic  devilries,  the 
taste  for  which  he  imbibed  from  his  father,  but  still  more  from 
his  wife*s  uncle.  Hell  Breughel — a  tendency  originally  derived 
from  Jerome    Bosch ;    we   have   two   of  those   representations 
of  the  Archduke's    gallery,  originally   at   Brussels,    which,   in 
the  apathetic  absence  of  all  food  for  imagination,  argue  a  mind 
the  very  antipodes  of  that  shown  in  the  foregoing — one  at  Pet- 
worth,  the  other  at  Mr.  Phipps's.    We  have  his  Four  Elements 

and 
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and  his  Four  Seasons.  We  have  a  picture  at  Lord  Ward's, 
riyalled  in  discrepancy  between  treatment  and  subject — Cbrist 
crowned  with  Thoms  —  the  figures,  boors;  the  scene,  hal^ 
kitchen  half-alehouse — altogether  a  painful  curiosity  ;  while 
Belvoir  Castle  shows  us  one  form  of  subject  strangest  of  all,  for 
it  is  the  last  to  have  inspired  any  painter — vis.  a  representatioa  of 
Dutch  Proverbs  I — ^  a  large  landscape  with  the  most  strange  and 
senseless  occurrences  going  on  in  all  parts ;  for  instan<3e,  a  man 
filling  up  a  pit  after  his  cow  had  fallen  into  it ;  another,  throwing 
money  into  the  water ;  a  pig  being  sheared,  &c.  This  fantastic 
subject,  which  hardly  belongs  to  the  department  of  art,  is  painted 
with  all  the  master's  power,  in  his  warm  but  transparent  flesh* 
tones,  and  with  bis  silvery  sky.'  But  this  is  illustrative  of 
Teniers;  so  long  as  he  could  revel  in  his  silvery  tones  and 
matchless  touch,  he  cared  not  to  what  subject  they  might  be 
applied,  and  perhaps  his  truest  admirers  will  confess  the  same. 
Finally,  we  have  further  proofs  of  his  unlimited  versatility 
in  his  imitations  of  the  most  divers  masters — of  Rubens,  Gon- 
zales Coques,  Rothenhammer,  and  Palma  Vecchio  I 

We  now  come  to  a  sweet  painter  whose  chief  strength,  it  has 
long  been  suspected,  lay  in  this  country,  though  we  could  have 
no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  monopoly  till  figures  placed  it 
before  us.  No  less  than  91  Cuyps  are  among  the  coUectioas 
mentioned  in  this  work,  and  others,  such  as  Lord  Hardwicke's, 
might  be  cited  from  personal  observation,  while,  in  the  whole 
range  of  foreign  galleries  quoted  above,  the  sum  total  amounts 
only  to  14 1  He  has  been  imported  neither  to  Petersburg  nor 
to  Madrid  ;  there  is  only  one  specimen  of  him  in  the  Belvedere^ 
one  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  none  in  the  Louvre,  while 
Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  are  satisfied  with  three  between  dmn. 
But  the  disproportion  in  our  favour  is  neither  so  surprising  nor 
so  unfair,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  English  were  the  first 
to  appreciate  his  merits.  We  adopted  the  painter  whom  his 
fatherland  neglected,  and  that  of  our  own  choice,  for  there  were 
no  Cuyps  in  the  Orleans  Gallery  to  graft  the  taste  upon  us. 
According  to  Mr.  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne,  it  appears  that,  oa 
reference  to  numerous  Dutch  catalogues  of  the  principal  sales 
in  Holland  down  to  the  year  1750,  there  is  no  example  of  any 
picture  by  Cuyp  fetching  a  higher  sum  than  30  florins — some- 
thing  less  than  3/. — Cuyp  having  died  shortly  after  1672;  so 
that  his  countrymen  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  repent ;  while 
Dr.  Waa^ren  mentions  a  small  and  exquisite  landscape  at  Sir 
Robert  Peel's,  originally  purchased  in  the  town  of  Hoom,  in 
Holland,  for  about  one  slixUing  English  !  and  which  passed  into 
Sir  Robert's  hands  for  350  guineas.     Nor  is  there  anything  suit- 

prising 
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prisixig  in  the   Englisli  love  of  this  master.     His  landscapes 

agree    with  the  quiet  peaceful  pulses  of  English  country  life, 

while  they  greatly  resemble  onr  individual  scenes.     They  repre* 

«ent  not  so  much  our  sunshine  as  our  sunshine  and  mist  together  ; 

our  own  soft  exhalations  on  Midsummer  Eves,  seen  in  every  flat 

county  over  winding  streams,  rising  to  follow  the  day  that  is 

^one,  and  destinedito  return  to  us  in  kindliest  dews.     No  miltter 

what  the  features  of  the  landscape,  where  all  is  gold  4md>  soft 

f^radation,  and  where  the  rudest  things  have  a  halo  of  glory. 

One  remembers,  nothing  else  in  those  pictures  of  his  in  every 

great  English  gallery — the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 

Bridgewater  House — Five  Cows  in  a  >meadow  at  Mt.  Hope^s-*- 

that  view  of  Dort,  once  cut  in  halvesifeytsome  Dutch  stepfather, 

at  Mr.  Holford^s — another  at  Lovd  Brownlow's  :  all  so  >  many 

peaceful,  joyful,  glowing  atmospheres,  in  which  ships  and  boats 

lazily  floaty  and  coiitrs  and  sheep^.  and  idl  good  men  aare  happy^   -We 

suspect  theteids  lalometbing  iix-  oar  (predilection  for  Guyp' which 

has  trained  us  for  Turner's  snmetimesrikindred  'atmospheres; 

Hobbema  is  anotfaeri  child  of > -our  adoption,  redolent  of  oaks 
and  fresh  air,  such  >as  our  English  soul  loves.  He^  tmo^  was 
overlooked  in  his  own  land;  and  his  works,  by  a. natural  attrac« 
tion,  have  congregated  here— few  anywhere,  but  in  the  pro- 
portion of  36  in.  our  private  galleries  to  eiglit  ih  the  public 
resorts  of  the  Continent.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ^Lord  Hatberton,  and 
Mr.  Ford,  possess  masteipieces-^llhe  latter  gentleman  one  of  the 
largest  he  painted.  ^  The  fact  of  this  piotute  having  fbe^Ar  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Ford's  family  fpr  four  generatibns  ^rovte  how 
early  this  great  master  wa>)appfeeiated  by  the  English^        <     ' 

Ruysdael,  too,  with  his.rmoumful,  cloudy  >momtng  lights^  is 
plentiful  among  us,<  and  not:  failing  anywhere.  -We 'number 
80,  and  the  public  galleries  abroad  >37;  u  Thisi  painter  i*  Uhe 
very  antithesis -to  (^i^uyp^-f-inviting*  neither  man  *nor  sunstiine 
to  enliven  his  works.  His  figures,  when  he  has  any,  arf  wan- 
derers or  fugitives  through  his  scenes,  not  dwellers  among  tb^m; 
His  animals  are  startled  from  their  thiek  coverts,  not  mmina\iag 
in  safe  pastures.  His  sun  is  struggling  in  a  few  watery  beams 
through  thick  dondsy  or  entiiBly -obscured "by  them -i- not  cimi- 
snming  them  in  hia  path,  as>  witLGnyp,  or  sending  them 'forth 
as  golden  messengers  before  him.  No  painter  inspires  such^ft 
sense  of  lonsliness;  the  mightyspiri^of  Nature  reigns  undlis^ 
torbed  in  bis*  foammg  water&lk,  or  d4rky  Coaly  plaeid  pocdis,  with 
wateiwlilies^calnily* floating;  or.  it  triumphs <  wrerwhelmiri^ly  ih 
his.roughi  darkening  seas^  bil> which  we  would  fwiUingly  trust*  hb 
hnmanUfev      •      /  i     .  '  .       ,•      \m  ,:...■..,    .i  .'^• 

Bat  it  would  be  in  vain  to  enumerate  fizrther  our  trewtures  in 

this 
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this  fonn  of  art.  Sweet  Van  de  VeUes — ^ne  for  land,  tike 
4»ther  for  aea — 64  by  William,  and  iO  bj  Adrian — showing  m 
^^leat  surplus  ovter  the  public  ^;aUeries  of  our  neighboon, — wnA, 
Carel  Dajardin,  Both,  and  Bevgfaem,  and  other  daoaty  and  t ' 
cale  paiatecB,  who  make  daylight  fresh  and  moonligbt 
and  88  WouTennans,  of  ailTery  lone  and  painleaa  s 
of  touch  ;  and  Gieraid  Dow  the  finished,  and  Metsn  the  lefiae^ 
«— jnen  who  all  did  thoroughly  what  it  bdooged  to  Uiem  to  do. 
And  then  the  host  of  jolly  good  fellows  who  fioMow  in  the  tnia 
of  Tenters, — Isaac  and  Adrian  Ostade,  Maas  the  foresfaie  cotonriatj 
Adrian  Brouwer,  and  last,  thongb  not  Iwist  for  we  have  no  Ion 
than  63  of  his  uproaiioas  scenes  that  devoest  of  sJl  clerar 
vagabonds,  Jan  Steen. 

Nor  can  we  stop  to  dwell  upon  oAcr  national  fisyoadtea^ 
Claude  Lorraine  and  Graspar  Ponaain — ikt  «ne  with  96  pidnm 
— his  Liber  Veritatis,  and  aumerons 'Other  dsawings.aasoBg'  na 
the  other  with  78  pictnres — masters  who  take  us  back  to  Italy, 
and  yet  who  are,  strictly  speaJung,  as  distinctly  sandesed  fao^ 
ixom.  Italians  and  Netfaerlanders  as  they  are  fnom  «ach  otfao'. 

Where  shall  the  different  schools  of  paintings  benowaeen  if 
not  in  England?  Surely  it  would  be  wise  far  onnebaa  and 
generons  to  our  neighboius  to  permit  some  ^d  theae  great  men  to 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  their  single  sirangth  at  tbe  Bntidi 
Institutiim,  as  we  have  seen  Reynolds,  Lawienoe,  and  West 
already — and  Etty  and  Mulready  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Evcsy 
true  painter  is  best  studied  in  his  rising  stroogth  or  dediniag 
glow — for  when  a  master  is  setting,  his  zays  of  ooloor  linger 
last,  while,  in  the  acquirement  of  those  aonnd  principles  by 
which  all  should  be  viewed,  the  concentration  of  oae  £ana  m 
mind  is  far  more  beneficial  tium  the  variety  of  an 
succession. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  oursdves  and  to  the  writer  to  \ 
elude  this  notice  without  adverting  to  a  portion.of  his  task  fiar 
which  we  give  him  greater  credit  than  in  wp;paxesoAy  more  difficult 
undertakings — we  mean  his  observations  on  the  modem  Eng<ish 
school.  Contemporary  criticism,  common  as  it  may  be,  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all.  We  look  for  sympathy  from  living  artisti 
and  poets,  but  it  is  for  sympathy  with  our  fancies.  They  veiy 
surely,  and  not  always  undeservedly,  command  the  admiration  of 
the  day  who  respond  to  the  foibles  of  the  day.  The  whole  man 
in  his  strength  or  weakness  is  seldom  seen  till  he  is  far  off,  and 
with  him  the  fashion  of  his  time.  The  foreigner,  therefore,  who 
is  neither  removed  as  to  period,  nor  near  as  to  prepossession,  has 
a  two-fold  difficulty  to  overcome,  and  if  he  succeed  in  so  doing 
we  may  listen  to  him  with  the  same  sort  of  deference  as  to  a 

voice 
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raioe  from  tiie  fntnv.     Dr.  Waagm  bespeaks  oat  confidence  1^ 

the   respect  he  shows   to  the   elder  children  of  our  affections, 
thoag^k  they  are  not  all  the  best  treated ;  and  if  he  views  them 
frequently  from  a  different  point  to  that  we  usually  select,  the  ex- 
changee of  one  beantj  for  another  will  be  felt  to  be  no  robbery.   Our 
Sir  Josbuais  a  long  established  ^ great  master'  in  Dr.  Waagen's 
eyes— be  pauses  before  his  dignified  portraits  with  a  pro£c>und 
sense   of  their  worth,  and  extols  *•  the  lovely  bloom  and  artless 
innocence  of  the  beautiful  lace  of  English  dhildren '  with  a  jsest 
that  argues   a   tenderer  sentiment  tlnn  a  mere  comioisseiir'jL 
Gainsb«]rough  and  Wilson  also  bsb  Smikj  apfwrocialed ;  the  fomer 
more  for  his  porlraits  than  his  landscapes,  in  which  we  subscribe  ; 
and  even  West  has  his  d«e  in  ene  way  as  being  acknowledged  as 
^the  founder,  in  some  measure,  of  that  mode  of  representing 
coeval  history  of  which  Horace  Vemet's  works  are  such  briUiant 
examples/ 

But  we  hear  him  with  more  interest  still  touching  a  master  - 
whose  great  and  original  power  is  at  once  expressed  by  the  iaxt 
of  his  dividing  ihe  English   public  into  opposite  extremes  of 
opinion— one  who  was  and  is  the  test  of  a  certain  class  of  per- 
ception among  us,  yet  of  a  perception  we  should  never  hvne 
imagined  to  be  exclusively  English,  did  not  the  treatment  of  the 
grand  Valhalla  picture  at  Munich,  and  other  indications,  witness 
U>  a  total  incapacity  for  his  comprehension  among  foreigners 
generally.     We  have  had  him  defined  at  home  by  a  brilliant 
imagination,  not  over  particular,  as  it  has  proved,  as  to  the  con- 
sistency of  what  it  plays  round ;  now  let  us  submit  him  to  that 
lound  understanding  which  Dr.  Waagen  applies  to  all  he  views* 
We  need  not  apologise  fior  the  preamble : — 

*  The  strong  feelii^  for  the  various  beauties  and  peculiarities  of 

Batwe,  which  distinguishes  the  English  nation,  sends  them  travelling 

<'ver  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  mmI  it  is  aot  too  much  to  say  that  the 

greater  number  of  the  English  tourists  of  each  sex  return  home  laden 

^h  sketeh4)ooks  conmieinorative  of  their  impressions.     Hence  it  is 

<iuite  natural  that  scenes  from  nature,  when  assisted  with  every  appli- 

Ance  of  skill  and  taste,  should  be  very  attractive  to  the  public.     Next 

to  subject-painting,  therefore,  no  department  of  art  is  so  richly  supplied 

ID  England  as  landscape-painting,  in  which  must  be  included  marine 

«enes — also  a  national  taste  easily  accounted  for.     At  the  same  time 

the  realistic  tastes  of  the  English  have  influenced  the  style  of  land^tcape- 

psinting,  which  inclines  far  more  to  the  rendering  of  the  common 

scenes  of  nature  than  to  the  free  and  poetical  line  of  composition,  or  to 

the  so-called  historical  style.    That  the  English,  however,  are  fully  alive 

to  the  beauties  of  these  last-mentioned  departments  of  art  is  proved  by 

the  admiration  for  Claude  and  Gaspar  Foussin,  and  by  their  devotion 

to  the  late  celebrated  painter  Turneb,  the  chief  rej»'eaentative  of  this 

ideal 
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ideal  landflcape-painting,  which  he  united  in  a  singolar  degree  with  the 
realistic  tendency. 

'  Of  all  the  English  painters  at  the  period  of  my  first  visit  to  Enghuid. 
I  knew  least  of  Turner^  having  seen  very  few  of  his  works,  and  those 
almost  entirely  of  his  later  time.  In  my  two  last  visits,  1 850  and  1 851, 1 
endeavoured  to  repair  this  omission,  and,  having  succeeded  in  examining' 
a  number  of  his  pictures  and  drawings  of  the  most  various  periods,  I  feel 
myself  qualified  to  give  my  deliberate  opinion  upon  them.  It  appears  Up 
me  that  Turner  was  a  man  of  marvellous  genius,  occupying  some  sodt 
place  among  the  English  landscape-painters  of  our  day  as  Lord  Byroa 
among  the  modern  English  poets.  In  point  of  fact,  no  landscape-painter 
has  yet  appeared  with  such  versatility  of  taleut:  Hib  historical  landscapes 
exhibit  t^e  most  exquisite  feeling  for  beauty^of  lines  and  effect  of  light- 
ing: at  the  same  time  he  hai^  the  power  of  making  thcQi  expVte  the 
most  varied  tdxh^s  of  natute — ^a  lofly  grandeur,  a  deep  and  gioomy 
melancholy,  a  sunny  cbeet'fulness  and  peace,  or  ^n  uproar  of  all  the 
elements.  Buildings  he  also  treats ^th  pcctilfar  felicity  I '  H^hfEe  the  siea, 
in  itS'  most  varied "aspedt,'  is  eiqtKaliy  subk^rvi^t  to  hh/*iiia^c  bru^ 
His  views  6f  certatn  ciries  and  l6toRt(bs  iiiSpir^'  th^spectatbr  withjpbetic 
feelings  such  as  no^her  pafrit'er"^Ver'ek(^iYetl  hi  th^  samef'degf^,  and 
wfa)ch>  id  chiefly  «ttribtftlifble  to^t'he  ^xcfeedltig  'pit:t^tesq[ni^il^ss''of  flie 
point  of  vimir  ehoaftri,MArtd'thtebeilWty  bf  tKe  lightiHg.'^  F!n^y,Wttettts 
the  most'coitmibfi  little  Mfafftets;  e^h  tif^  af r^A^^-bf  tree^'^Witi^i^Mr,  a 
shailed  stvtoi^^'With  ^tlch  a?t*<a^  «i^  iibi^h  t6<th^  styictull^iie^hlUtiim. 
I  8lioiikl,<Wh€irefoH6>^'nM  <h«»iUl^^'i^''i^(^ntty  ^urn^'i^  ih^"gr§atte 
landscBipeipaiilt<)i>  6f  alf  tltti^,>lMt'ifbr^hls§e^i^fA;^^idb^.1hffi^^^^ 
demenf in  <Mr^ry'p«li<f^(!t.^btk'l6ri&rt!,'ni^^i^f,''^(^nd' ty6faiiicrkl  tMh. 
It  is  tni^tthatthe  fAd^re^^iilhd  dva^h^^f  fAnflE^li'f^i^^M'midtUe'jJcft^ 
ov«rfliw-%wth=  tfft  'iibutiflahce^ttr^i^iatil^  ^i)d''t^\!iftfarth9tigUr<^ 
dered  with  gkttt^ifh«hiot^iiattk^^;''ri<il^afc'tSe'>ktt^'tritt^  Kkf  ftWfoVftal 
land6eapies(mve^  ipbd^^ttss^'th^'^d^lf^^^  bf  ^^i^Bafrb/i^  iAd^Mh  'VHa^i^ 
atmo8pii^retif''Cl*'dd*,  h6r  'His*  Vi-aliiAi  workyi  'tftfe''j\ii«f  trtttikp^JteA^ 
and  frestiA^  of  a'Kuy^dtt^l'WIHl^^WAW'^  «^  tot  di^iW^'haVdldM 
their >keftpiti^  by  siibseqftetiV'dkiQteWii^il  and^^Hft  'it  tf  ri^t^  j)oVtioiJ  of 
theiP-^^luej  W  his  Ittier  thM«V'Hpw^Vef;'h^'ifaay  f^'iUi^lb^aV^alibetf 
giiodttallfi'ratlh^f'at  a  mere' indication  thstn  ai^Jpr^ntation  of  his 
thoughts,  #ii$ch  ^  the' last 4W^ty  yeai^  of  his' 1*^  b^caih^  'to'siJtU^dhl 
and  arbitrarythat  it  'is  difii^lt  sometime  tio'  isS^j'Svhitrhe  iMily  did 
intenil.i  Not  thai  T  overlook  KcH  inthtcfte  t^ibtut^  the'jreq^^M'^ti^- 
ordinary 'beauly  of'  comj^'dsltlbti  ^arid'Kditi«i^,<W^^^  thAii^ 

what  I  shQtild  i^thet  V;i^n"b^titi!ful  ^diil$^^  'p]^<ir^:'"'Th^'*i^^» 
therefore,  of  many  of  Turner's  countryW^;  N^htt'^iffiW^hHsa 'j^ihirfe 
to  thgse  otblfi  earJy^pevi<)f}H)I  am  liot^blettD  skati»,')Uabind9t>«dfaBr^to 
th^  sp^er  cfinvijRtioi  that,a.wo«fe.of  |im,  |^eci*Wl in  tfti^JwaterfaViirorld 
^^  •^^^V"'^**'f '  I i'?'  ^^^?S  t^  ^^ »^**^® '  ^^^faplwjy,!  hfiff!^  ^ ^m»}^laiid 
"atuJ^lWdy^';^  vi|ell,as^a^^^aif.t^^^  „umI.v   u-  ^c  i  ., >.«   ^. 

Liet  us  6e^,bifn  j8|lsp  ^  ^qtW  A)f  q(n\  great; in^n,  ,90^ whom 
there  was  00  differen9ie  «of  jcxpi^iioii,  and  who « lived  1  and  died  as 
true  a  painter  as  this  world  ever  knew. 

'Sift 
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'Sir  I>ayid.Wilkie,  as  the  gpreatest  subject-pointer,  not  only  in 
England,  but  of  our  time,  stands  first  on  the  list  here,  taking  a  simihur 
place  in  the  English  school  to  that  occupied  by  Hogarth  in  his  time. 

'  In  the   most  essential  particulars  Wilkie  has  the  same  style  of  art 
as  Hogarth.     With  him  he  has  great  variety,  refinement,  and  acuteneas 
in  tlie  observation  of  wliat  is  characteristic  in  Nature;  while  in  many 
of  his  pictures  the  subject  is  strikingly  dramatic.      Nevertheless,  in 
many  respects  he  differs  from  him.     He  does  not,  like  Hogarth,  exhibit 
to  us  moral  dramas  in  whole  series  of  pictures,  but  contents  himself 
with  representing,  more  in  the  manner  of  a  novel,  one  single  striking 
scene.     His  turn  of  mind  is  also  very  different.     If  I  might  compare 
Hogarth  with  Swift  in  the  biting  satire  with  which  he  contemplates 
mankind  only  on  the  dark  side,  and  takes  delight  in  representing  them 
in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  corruption  and  of  the  most  frightful 
misery,  I  find  in  Wilkie  a  close  affinity  with  his  celebrated  countryman 
Sir  Walter  Scott.    Both  have  in  common  that  genuine  refined  deliuea* 
tion  of  character  which  extends  to  the  minutest  particulars.     In  the 
soul  of  both  there  is  more  love  than  contempt  for  man ;    both  afford  us 
the  most  soothing  views  of  the  quiet,  genial  happiness  which  is  some- 
times found  in  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  )ife,  and  understand,  with 
masterly  skill,  by  delicate  traits  of  g^ood-natured  humour,  to  heighten 
the  charm  of  soich  scenes.    Also,  as  true  poets,  whether  in  language  or 
colour,  must  do,  they  show  us  man  in  his  manifold  weaknesses,  errors, 
afflictions,  and  distresses,  yet  their  humour,  is  of  a  kind  that  never 
shocks  our  feelings.     What  is  especially  commendable  in  Wilkie  is, 
that  in  such  scenes  as  the  Distress  for  Rent  he  never  falls  into  carica- 
ture, which  often  happened  to  Hogarth,  but,  with  all  the  energy  of 
expression,  remains  within  the  bounds  of  truth.     It  is  affirmed  that  the 
deeply  impressive  and  touching  character  of  this  picture  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  England  wiien  it  first  appeared.     Here  we 
first  learn  duly  to  prize  another  feature  of  his  pictures,  namely,  their 
genuine  national  character.      They  are,  in  all  their  parts,  the  most 
spirited,  animated,  and  faithful  representations  of  the  peculiarities  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  English.     In  many  other  respects  Wilkie  reminds 
me  of  the  great   Dutch  painters  of  common  life  of  the  eleven  teen  th 
century — for  ins^tance,  in  the  choice  of  many  of  his  subjects,  anH  parti- 
cularly by  the  careful  and  complete  carrying  out  of  the  details  in  his 
earlier  pictures,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  among  his 
couiitr}'men.     If  he  does  not  go  so  fiEir  in  this  respect  as  Geraid  Dow 
and  Mieris,  he  is  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  more  carefully-executed 
paintings  of  Teniers  and  -Ian  Steen.     His  touch,  too,  often  approaches 
the  former  in  spirit  and  freedom.' 

Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  introduce  another  great  name — still, 
ve  may  rejoice,  in  fullness  of  life  and  power  among  us — whom 
the  Continent  has  long  enthusiastically  acknowledged,  and  in 
the  honouring  of  whom  future  generations  will  rival,  but  can 
never  surpass  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  have'  his  encomium  thus 
registered,  while  we  know  that  we  have  himself  as  well. 

'Sib  Edwin  Landsees  takes  the  first  place  in  thb  brancli  of  art. 

He 
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He  dUtinguishes  himself  from  other  animal-punten,  both  of  caifier 
mnd  of  present  times,  bj  his  presenting  to  us  his  fkvouiite  mnima],  tke 
dogy  in  those  relations  in  which  tins  ammal  exhibits  b  certain  likencav 
to  man,  and  even  as  playing  a  human  port.  This  is  exemplified,  for 
instance,  in  his  pieture  Laying  down  the  Law,  in  whieh  not  only  aU 
the  Tarieties  of  race  are  obseri^d  with  the  utmost  delicaoj,  bnt  a2i» 
such  traits  of  expression  in  which  the  canine  and  the  huBWii  nature  are 
found  to  agree,  most  humoroasly  and  shrewdly  given.  Next  to  dogs, 
horses  and  stags  are  his  favourite  animals,  whieh  he  also  presents  to  u» 
with  a  variety  of  aspect  and  with  9a  analogy  to  human  natnre  which  I 
have  met  with  in  no  other  animaUpainter*  In  order  to  accomplish  thm 
with  the  more  success.  Sir  Edwin  has  so  carefully  studied  the  hmnsia 
race,  that,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  animals,  properly  spenking, 
constitute  the  chief  subjects  of  his  art,  I  should  have  assigned  ta  him  » 
distinguished  plaec  among  the  subject-painters  of  England.  With  this 
style  of  conception  he  unites  the  roost  admirable  drawing,  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  place  both  animals  and  men  in  the  moat  difficult  and 
aaomentary  positions ;  his  pictures  also  exhibit  a  finely-balaneed  gennal 
effect.  His  feeling  for  colour  leads  him  both  to  choose  his  mSwoken 
colours  of  a  cold  scale,  and  also  to  aim  at  a  prevailing  cool  tone.  In 
his  earlier  pictures  the  execution  of  every  detail  evinces  a  thoroogk 
love  and  understanding  of  nature.  In  those  of  his  later  time  the  tooeh 
is  much  broader  and  freer,  and,  when  dosdy  examined,  eveiy  strekt 
will  be  found  to  express  what  he  intended.  After  these  lew  remrlfs, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  whi^ 
the  physiognomy  of  both  d<^  in  High  Life  and  Low  Life  (No.  44) 
are  expreswd.  Highland  Music  also  is  most  admirable,  not  only  in  the 
different  expressions  of  the  dogs,  but  in  the  masterly  keeping.  If  these 
two  [Hctures  may  be  said  to  exhibit  him  in  his  higher  department  as 
the  historical  painter  of  the  race,  the  Spaouela  of  King  Charleses  breed 
(No.  90)  show  him  as  the  portndt-painter — ^these  little  creatures  being 
rendered  with  a  love  and  correctness  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  may 
be  supposed  to  have  exercised  in  the  ddineation  of  the  Mona  Lisa. 
Finally,  we  see  him  in  his  full  dramatic  power  in  the  picture  of  TW 
Dying  Stag  (No.  94) :  the  expression  in  the  head  of  the  noble  animal 
is  quite  touching/ 

Our  other  living  painters  also  receive  the  tribute  of  Dr. 
Waagen's  experienced  discrimination,  their  leading  merits  and 
characteristics  being  defined  in  brief,  sincere,  and  simple  w<Mpds, 
which,  in  many  instances,  we  apprehend,  will  pass  into  a  text.  And 
it  is  a  pleasant  parting  conviction,  after  all  the  treasures  thioogh 
which  we  have  conducted  the  reader,  that  the  Englishman,  while 
feeding  his  eye  and  filling  his  house  with  the  productions  of 
other  periods  and  nations,  has  not  become  indifferent,  nor  even 
affected  indifference,  to  the  excellence  of  his  own  living  country- 
men. The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  hear  where  all  the 
Mulreadys,  Stanfields,  and  Landseers  are  dispersed  ;  meanwhile 
such  collections  as  those  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  Mr.  Bicknell,  and 
others,  may  justly  make  us  proud  of  their  owners  as  well  as  of 
their  contents.  Art. 
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A.RT.  VII. — 1.  Correspondence  relating  to  Turkey  presented  ta 
Parliament.     Parts  I.  to  VII.     185'3-54. 

2.  I^ettree  sur  la  Turquie.  Tome  II.  Par  M.  A.  UbicinL 
Paris,  1854. 

3.  Armenia :  a  Year  otErzeroom  and  on  the  FrofOtiers  of  Turheyy 
jPersiOj  and  Russia,  Bj  the  Hoa.  Robert  Curzon.  London, 
1854. 

4.  -4  Year  with  Uie  Turks.  By  Warrington  W.  Smyth.  London, 
1854. 

5.  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  1853. 
By  Patrick  O'Brien.     London,  1854, 

6.  The  Greek  and  the  Turk;  or.  Powers  and  Prospects  in  the 
Levant.     By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.     London,  1853. 

7.  Travels  in  Turkey^  with  a  Criiise  in  the  Black  Sea.  By  Cap- 
tain Slade,  Admiral  in  the  Turkish  Fleet.     London,  1854. 

8.  Communications  resjjectinp  Turkey  made  to  Her  Majesty^ s 
Government  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  the  Answers  re- 
turned to  them :  January  to  April,  1853. 

AFTER  many  months  of  donbt  and  hope,  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  announced  to  the 
OMintry  that  peace  was  about  to  end,  and  that  the  nation  was 
preparing  Cwr  war.     The  terms  of  this  announcement  were  still 
▼ague  and  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  our  opinion,  neither  worthy 
of  the  occasion  nor   calculated  to    call   forth   an    earnest   and 
unammons  response  to  the  appeal  thus  made  to  the  people  of 
V-ttglaml.     It  is  true  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during 
the  debate  upon  the  Address  to  her  Majesty,  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  a  speech  characterised  by  a  straightforward  and  manly  expres- 
sion oi  the  tnie  policy  of  England,  removed  any  doubts  which 
might  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  course  the  Government 
were  boond  to  pursue ;  bnt  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  those  known  to 
be  immediately  connected  with  or  inspired  by  him,  have  used 
laagmge,  if  not  directly  opposed  to,  certainly  at  variance  with, 
thai  held  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  those 
who  are  supposed  to  think  with  him.     It  is  this  state  of  things, 
showing  a  very  great  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
has  chiefly  given  rise  to  that  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  and  which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase  of  our  difficulties,  to  the 
embanrassment  of  our  allies,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  Russia. 
All  these  doubts  are  now  removed.     The  sword  has  been  drawn, 
and  the  isfloeof  the  great  struggle  has  been  left  to  the  fate  of  war. 
To  justify  their  policy,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  this 
mighty  contest  is  one  not  lightly  entered  into  or  wantonly  pro- 

vokedy 
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questions  of  Algiers  and  the  Spanish  marriages ;  and  he  had  been 
decrlared  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  England  to  have 
St  leaning  towards  the  political  principles  of  Austria.  It  has  now 
transpired  that  in  1844  theEmperor  of  Russia  had  proposed  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  then  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment, the  partition,  on  a  certain  contingency,  of  theOttoman  empire. 
A.  memorandum  was  drawn  up  recording  the  final  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Em])eror  and  three  members  of  the  British 
Cabinet.  The  real  objects  of  this  memorandum  are  shown  by  the 
trwiy  propositions  which  occur  near  its  close.     The  two  countries 

or  rather  three,  for  Austria  is  assumed  to  be  a  consenting  party 

first  pledge  tuemselves  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Turkey, 

and  secondly,  to'  concert  together  what  is  to  be  done  should  it  he 
foreseen  that  she  were  likely  to  fall  to  pieces.    It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  determine  what  symptoms  were  to  be  accepted  as 
undoubted  signs  and  proofs  of  dissolution,  as  this  could  but  be  a 
matter  of  opinion.    Hence  the  great  danger  of  this  memorandum, 
and  the  fatal  error  committed  by  Lord  Aberdeen.     Russia  well 
knew  that  she  might  at  any  time,  through  her  intrigues  and  the 
influence  she  exercised  over  a  portion  of  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey,  bring  about  events  which  might  be  construed  into  the 
forerunners  of  the  catastrophe  Ae  desired  to  hasten,  and  that  she 
could,  if  not  opposed,  take  advaiftage  of  them  to  execute  her 
views.     This  extraordinary  memorandum,  uiiacco^panled  by  any 
explanatbry  docum^its," unsigned,  and  withouft  any  apparent  mark 
of  authenticity,  was  preserved'' as  a  state  isecret  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  and  was  handed  from  Minister  to  Minister,  in  a 
separate  box,  as  a  political  legacy  t6o  portentous  to  be  even 
placed  in  the  archives  of  the  FV>¥eign  Office.     These  precautions 
give  an  additidnal  importance  to  it,  and  render  the  circumstance 
under  which  it  was  drawn  up,  and  the '  disculssions  which  pre- 
ceded it,  still  more  suspicious  and  dangerous. 

Lord  Aberdeen  soon  after  quitted  bffice,  afnd  was  succeeded 
by  other  Foreign  Ministers,  who  yrete  justly  8ti^|)osed,  both  from 
their  characters  and  connexions,  to  be  less  open  to  any  such 
proposafls  as  had  been  made  by  the  Emperoi^  Nicholas  ih  1844, 
and  they  were  consequently  not  revived.  No^'begitii^  the  second 
act  of  this  great  drama^  to  which,  whether  for  its  all-absorbing 
interest,  or  im  tragic  results,  a  parallel  iliay  perhajis  be  sotight  in 
vain  in  history.  The  scene  was  shifted  ftoth  LpYitToti  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  foitunately  we  had  an  Atnbtissador  VhcJ  in 
acnteness  and  higffa  principle  has  shown  hi/hself' worthy  of  the 
country  he  represented,  and  who  hto  chronicled  the  details  of 
the  colloquies  with  a  faithful  and  lively  pen  not  unworthy  of 
Boswell  himself. 

TOL.  XCIV.  NO.  CLXXXVIIT.  2  L  On 
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On  the  lasKt  days  of  1852  a  kiew  mim^try  came  into  power  ia 
lEnglancL  At  its  head  was  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  news  of  this 
event  could  scarcelj  have  reached  St.  FetBrsboig  before  the 
11th  of  > January.  On  that  day  a  festival  was  held  in  the  palace 
of  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family — the  Gdcand-Duche&s  Helena. 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  was  invited  to  «neet  the  £mpeior.  la 
the  midst  of  that  brilliant  company,  .the  Czar  eagerly  soaght  the 
British  Ambassador.  He  graciously  and  wannly  expiesfied  his 
pleasure  at  the  intelligence  of  the  formation  of  a  new  govenunenC 
in  England  under  the  guidance  of  a  nobleman  whom  he  had 
known  for  forty  years,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  equal  regaxd 
and  esteem.  He  lost  no  tune  in  proving  the  genuineness  of  these 
sentiments  and  showing  the  ^Ltentof  his  confidence  in  his  fricnc^ 
for  in  the  next  breath  he  recurred  once  more,  after  the  laog 
silence  of  nearly  ten  years,  to  his  favourite.flchenie  for  the  partitinn 
of  Turkey.  The  astonished  diplomatist  naturally  shrank,  with 
feelings  somewhat  akin  to  horror  and  dread,  from  snch  dangeroos 
advances.  But  what  must  have  been  his  astonishment  wbei^ 
some  time  after,  the  Emperor,  on  repeating  to  him  the  views 
which  he  entertained  with  regard  to  Tuskey,  declared  that,  if 
he  could  have  but  ten  minutes  oonveraatiaa  with  one  of  the 
British  ministers,  with  Lord  Aberdeen  for  instance,  who  knew 
him  so  well,  and  who  shared  «  mutual  confidence,  he  could  come 
to  a  complete  and  satisfactory  understanding  with  England  upon 
them  ?  Ten  minutes  to  resolve  one  of  the  mightiest  political 
problems  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to  a  statesman,  and  to 
perfect  the  schemes  which  had  been  for  nearly  two  hnndred 
years  the  great  ^nd  of  Russian  policy  I 

Lord  John  Russell,  and  afterwards  Lord  Clarendan,  rejected 
these  overtures,  but  not  with  the  spirit  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  British  statesmen  upon  such  an  occasion.  We  detect 
in  their  somewhat  vague  and  indecisive  replies  the  evil  influence 
of  the  head  of  the  Government.  Here  was  the  first  great  exror, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  all  our  subsequent  difficulties  and 
our  present  embarrassments.  It  is  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has,  we  must  admit,  to  a  certain  extent,  good  cause  to 
complain.  We  should  then  have  'declared  explicitly  that  Eng- 
land would  not  tolerate  any  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey ; 
that,  however  much  inclined  a  ministry  might  be  to  view  with 
indifference  or  favour  any  st^ps  taken  by  Russia  to  hasten  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  yet  that  tfie  state  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  was  such  as  to  render  any  understanding 
or  connivance  for  this  object  impossible ;  but  that  any  attempt  to 
dictate  to  the  Sultan  or  to  invade  his  territories  would  inevitablv 

lead 
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lead  to  war.  Had  such  language  been  held  in  a  firm  though 
friendly  tone,  who  will  now  question  whether  the  Emperor 
would  not  have  avoided  engaging  in  a  contest  which,  if  properij 
conducted,  can  only  end  in  bis  own  overthrow  or  humiliation? 
We  therefore  repeat  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  some 
gromids  of  complaint  against  the  British  Government. 

How,  we  neatt  ask,  in  the  face  of  the  indisputable  proofs  of  double 
dealing  on  the  part  of  Russia  which  both  the  secret  and  public 
despatches  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  afford,  and  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  scheme  which  had  been  for  years  uppermost  in  the 
Emperor^s  mind,  could  Ministers  accept  the  assurances  given  last 
spring,  so  far  reljdng  upon  them  as  to  neglect  such  ordinary 
precautions  as  would  have  saved  us  at  least  jfrom  commencing  a 
war  at  a  subsequent  period  under  the  most  manifest  disadvantages? 
And  how,  moreover,  can  Lord  Qarendon  justify  his  conduct  in 
declaring  to  the  people  of  England  that  he  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  there  was  no  cause 
whatever  for  alarm,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  all  these  de- 
spatches, quoting  in  some  instances,  in  support  of  the  opinion 
thus  unhesitatingly  delivered  to  the  British  Parliament,  documents 
which  contained  statements  directly  opposed  to  his  assertions  ? 
This  is  indeed  a  serious  charge  against  a  British  statesman-*- 
nothing  less  than  that  of  wilfully  misleading  the  country. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  under  the  accumulated 
mass  of  evidence  furnished  by  the  public  and  secret  state-papers 
before  us  of  the  designs  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  means  be  was 
Adopting  for  carrying  them  out,  some  precautiona(y  measures 
beyond  the  mere  despatch  of  the  fleet,  which  was  destined  to  do 
nothing,  were  not  taken  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  last 
year.  The  campaign  on  the  Danube  was  allowed  to  be  com- 
menced and  to  be  carried  on  without  any  official  agent  being 
present  at  the  camp  of  Omar  Pasha  to  furnish  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  British  Government.  We  believe  that  up  to  this 
moment  the  events  which  have  occurred  at  the  seat  of  war 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  entirely  misrepresented; 
that  the  Turkish  army  is  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  is  generally 
believed ;  that  its  means  of  resistance,  its  numbers,  its  discipline, 
^d  the  capabilities  of  its  commanders,  have  been  enormously 
exaggerated;  and  that  the  skirmishes  on  the  Danube,  which 
have  been  magnified  into  ffreat  victories,  have  after  all  been  affairs 
^f  minor  importance,  which  have  iniSiicted  little  serious  loss 
^>pon  the  Russians.  Kalafat,  although  a  position  of  considerable 
political  importance  as  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
^ne  Rassian  troops  and  the  population  of  Servia,  acts  as  a  drain 
^pon  the  resources  of  the  Turkish  army  which  is  almost  fatal  to 

2  L  2  its 
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lis  stitengih  ah£(  lis  ^mt'i(^."'lh  (he  My^Aiiliilk'Rfis^  bu  bem 
Jeisurely  acpumuTafiil*  hW-foW^s'  rri  tJJe'tMiJi^alltt^^^  x^dliBs 
nqw    assemWei'an  ariHy' pVoBabfy ''douBK'Ji' riA'fnl^  of 

tTie  1* urks.  It  is  ixiorfe  ttiari  do'ilbtml  ^^h'etKel;  drifaf  Pa^W  cottW 
ibuccessCully  Jisi^uip  the  ^s^^^e  Wf'fh^baiiu^^  76  aAy  dite*  pl^ce, 
and  Whether  he'cQuM'tafe'et  'tHe  'Ru^sSUs'  fri  th^  fleft  Wittt  eren 
fifty  thousand  frienl  fai' Wtsi!  bbritenf  Hjih^eir  WKH  iliVtfett^in? 
bis  detached  divUioh^  4kid  d^Y^^ilhlg  ptkby  altti^'^l^  ^a^uist 
kte  advancltig  e^eihy!'  U  ±\iyi  it^^'W^hbti^  "itiUidi  that 
ihis  lias  been  ii  last 'gffekt'effott'dii'tW'W'Jtf 
yfieir  reserves*  as'wdll'  is  ^Uir  ,stiiiibjtf^^^aMy'^6k^i  'aoV-ftfetti 
Vouglit  into'thfe  fteia;ilridth'A¥SWtH'tWeiHVMy''ittkii  1^^ 
itiat  cannot  Bij'r^pVacfeA  With 'R\iisli^\i» %  ittt  ttte  fe^fe.  '  Her 
resolvces  in'  imeil  'at6 '  aliilbst  lA'^xliWiuBI^V *i1ife'  JiiiV  Sefy  "hbth 

war  ai^d  disease.  ' '  '■''"  •** '"   ■  '•  /  ' '' '  '' ''''  ''■  ""*'  "*  '«  ''■^'  '  ' 

'in  this  Ao^iitb6B"k^i^^y^  thlb4S/'ii'A%rt»rf'^ftTliiorf'liis 
as  yet  befen  riiddeby  tht'  ftitlih't?6VeVnilfekir''T4u  ii^i^ 

mep,  witli'  a'  di'sis  stfcH'^a^'  'Ae*'iy^syk*mWffi^^^  ICheta, 

■wbiiia  hav^e  ai'l^ea^t  i)l^e'|>atea\Wi^AiircM^^  agro. 

"fiut  we  leai'n  "      '  ^ ' 

*to  tlie  time  We         ^ „        .^  .       ^ 


of-  the  TaTk\kh:,T^m{nh%s\'A:Eititih^'s^€^^^^  b£W*lieen 

takth  into  6Qii^ldii^fr<ife;"lt^i  iiiffl^^^ 


i6^\hi(t't}ief'i^ 


Djiiposed  ofEuriJie^klsi^'Afid'hb'W  iViiit' 

Iftie  stantysap{>lies'  Whlch''th^''WllhW^e'^''lJ6Wa"fdtniyh;Vrf'^^ 
dqutt  whetKerai^ytWlfai'i^dia^^  for 'ibdsb  tiMpi'micV m  des- 
'lined  to  succe^  tliem.  ^The  HiJdns  (if  tktLhiV>ort'W9l '^JhiWiWy  he 
'tounj  uttprTy  WahtJ'n^^and^'tiit'l^e  bbt^ttetff^iith^iilaM 
'the  ArchijWlalrjo,  '6y  MHi  the  fakhbil  ccirti^df  A'sSi^MW6fi^hosc 
'most  reniote  from'  the  ieit  6f  S^ir .' 'MbiiArtnbst  '^itHki'  before 
tUcy  can  be,  got  together  ready  for  a  ddthjjai^/  '  By  thaftiin^  the 
heats  of  sum;Mei'''jiybknfe  ^'ven  tte'Teyers  of  ^ofuthh,  t^fl  bare 
commenced— bAtn  equdlly to  be  (Jf^Adettiri'tlib  c^^of  Btitish 

■ttoop^:  ;';/.;'"'"'/;"!";";  ""'• '"  *  '■ '"  '["  ■ 

""'A  merie  ehttencbecl^6amp  fof'tWe  <lrfeilbe  ordbVistahtitlople  we 
'believe  to '  be'  ati  nttirly  liseless  ^m'eaisiiire.'  "VVhirf  *  tlie  Russians 
have  repuIse<T  'the  Tunes* on  all  sides-^wlien  Bulgaria,  Serria, 
"Bosnia^  and  RumeTid'a^e  in  arms — it  will  avail  us  little  to  save 
thie  capital.     It  is  then  that  our  difficulties  will  really  commence, 

and 


TK^r^^^^K^m^ffr^dh- 


n^ 


Qsi  to  expls^in  the 


§,te-.9fiteV5^Wf:  ?WMK.Aflff^l  W»^f,ift9ffl  %?lRl»m?f} 

' iff 'W?F«.XpW'?f '^  .^ 


occurrence,  sure 


^v«?  ff«!fiifrFw#l5ft^ovr«np^ttmp-!fli  #<».fl,H!sw..ressei  of 


ftW  ^W  *^#,#L.fl?et  do,p^,  t^flt 
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ana  effective  aid  which  can  alone  save  the  bmpire  from  de^tnuf- 
«?r?*»ffi f^r,,.Jft  )»ie  c/f}DB,9^quj,^i;;|?aj|i^,^h^^pbjlprpdiic.n5;« 
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the  Mussulman  populations  on  the  coast — we  are  defaadn^  at 
Constantinople  some  new  privil^e  for  the  Christiaas ;  wringiii^ 
from  the  Turks,  in  the  time  of  iheir  utmost  need,  (xmcesssans 
which  are  contrary  to  the  very  principles  of  their  faith  and 
policy;  weakening  the  really  liberal  and  well-disposed,  and 
strengthening  the  retrograde*  and  intolerant  party  in  the  state. 
If  in  the  midst  of  the  present  crisis  a  revolution  should  break 
out  at  G>nstantinople,  and  the  Sultan's  life  or  throne  should  be 
in  danger,  in  what  difficulties  should  we  find  ourselves !  WookL 
we  send  our  troops  to  take  part  in  a  civil  war,  and  to  suppoit  one 
party  in  the  capital  against  another,  whilst  the  Russians,  availing 
themselves  of  the  moral  effect  that  such  an  event  would  have 
throughout  the  Empire,  were  advancing  with  rs^xid  strides'  t» 
Constantinople  ?  And  yet  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  impos- 
sible. AlreBMly  the  fanatical  party  is  gaining  strength,  and  tiiie 
ministry  becoming  weaker.  Russian  intrigues  aie  at  worhy  any 
unexpected  outbreak  might  verify  our  most  serious  appr^ensioaa. 

We  contend  that  the  concessions  now  demanded  of  the  Portc^ 
however  advisable  in  the  abstract  under  different  circumstances^ 
are  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  ChristiaB 
population.  At  this  moment  no  two  opinions  can.  exist  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  pressing  them,  at  every  risk,  upon  the  Sultan's 
ministers^  We  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  we 
seek  may  be  obtained  without  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire. 
Many  concessions  of  vast  importance  have  been  made,  and 
diose  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Turkey  are  willing 
to  extend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Chrialiana  still  fnrthec 
It  is  only  by  the  course  we  are  now  taking  that  their  hands  will 
be  tied,  and  that  their  good  intentions  will  be  frustrated. 

If  the  Christians  were  really  suffering  from  oppression  and  mis- 
rule to  the  extent  that  some  travellers  would  have  us  believe 
— if  they  really  were  the  hopeless  victims  of  injustice  and  intoler- 
ance they  have  been  described — it  might  be  necessary,  befiore 
aiding  the  Turks  in  maintaining  their  dominion  in  Europe,  to 
exact  some  direct  pledge  or  guarantee  for  the  future  better  goveiv- 
ment  of  this  portion  of  their  subjects.  But  such  is  not  the  case; 
and  in  order  that  much  misapprehension  on  this  subject  may 
be  removed  from  the  public  mind,  we  will  endearonr  to  convey 
some  more  accurate  information  than  that  which  genesally  prevails 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  Mussulmans  and  Christians  in  Ike 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  more  especially  upon  the  trne  condition  of 
the  latter,  than  which  no  subject  has  been  more  liable  to  misunder- 
standing and  exaggeration.  This  may  be  the  natural  coasequenee 
of  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  generalise,  especially  whnn  the 
feelings  are  excited,  and  the  sympathies  engaged.     IscJated  ads 

of 
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of  cmelt J,  opprenioir,  and  intoleranoe  have  famkhed  gxeunda  fbr 

ehax^ges  againai  a  wfacje  people  and  a  whole  ajatem.     The  origin 

of  sach    acta,  and  the  ohamcter  of  their  rietima,  have  been  foti- 

gotten  or  wilfully  orerlookad.     Aa  a  Fale,  the  Cbriatian  i»  al waja 

aasumed  to  be  right,  and  the  Mohammedan  always  wrong.    En^en 

the  just  paniahment  oi  a^  notorioua  criminal,  or  ^e  necessary 

ligDor   diapli^ed   in.  putting  down   an   insurrection,    has  been 

converted  into  tbe  wholesale  massacre  of  an  innocent  community, 

whilst  its  supposed  anthora  have  been  held  up  to  the  indignation 

of  the  world,  and'  faapfe,  in  many  inatances,  been  visited  by  the 

most  unmorited  pnniahment.     In  making  thia  assertion,  we  do 

not,  of  couiae,  mean  to  deny  that  acta  of  great  cruelty  and  opprea* 

sion  have  fpeqnently  been  committed ;  but  we  could  quote  a  vast 

number  of  caaes  in  proof  of  the  exaggeration  which  is  habitually 

employed  to  excite  veiy  undeserved  commiseration.     Mr.  War* 

lington  Smyth,  whose  admirable  little  work,   *  A  Year  with  the 

Turka,'   ia  written  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the 

eountry,  furnishes  us  in  his  Preface  with  a  case  in  point.     He 

refers  to  a  lecent  work  on  Turke}^  by  Mr.  £.  Michelsen,  in  which 

it  is  stated'  that  the  Mohammedan,  Albanians,  during  an  outbreak, 

plundered  and  burnt  down  many  Christian'  villages ;   and  that 

even  ^  Vrania,  a  considerable  town,  inhabited^  by  Christians,  did 

not  escape  this  fate ;:  the:  chnrefaea  having-  been  destroyed,  tlie 

nien  maaaacred,  and  the  women  and  children  dragged  away  into 

slavery.'     Now  it  appears,  unfortunately  for  the  veracity  of  this 

atary,  that  Mr.  Smyth  himself,  having  been  in^Vrania  at  the  veiy 

time  these  atrocities  aie  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  is  able 

to  give  an  entirely  different  account  of  the  whole  transaction, 

which  fiilly  warranta^  him  in*  aasevting  that — Ist,  he  heard  of  no 

case  of  a  village  having  been  plundered  or  burnt  down ;  Snd,  that 

Vrania  is  not  a  Christian  but  mainly  a  Turkish  town ;  3rd,  that 

a  church  was  destroyed,  but  by  a  party  of  Albanians  who  had 

nsen  against   the  Turkish  authorities;    4th,  that  nobody  was 

massacred,  the  only  loss  being  on  the  side  of  the  Turks,  with 

whom  the  quarrel  commenced  ^  and  5th,  that  the  carrying  away 

of  the  women  and  children  intO'  slavery  was-  a  pure  piece  of 

fiction.     In  fact,  it  was  one  of  those  outbreaks  which  were  not  of 

VBcommen  oDcarrenee  during  the  struggle  between  the  Turkish 

Mithorities  and  i3bm  wildJ  tribea  of  Allmnia,  when  the  Porte  waa 

CQ^voarihg'  to  enforce  its  new  system  of  administration  and 

rebrm.     They  were  undoubtedly  caused  in  many  instances  by 

^  misconduct,  of  the  officers  sent  to  carry  out  the  just  and 

lightened  views  of  the  Government;  and  these  agents,  who 

^ae  were  responsible,  frequently  met  with  condign  punishment. 

Unfortunately  the  Christian  communitiea  were  but  too  often  the 

victima 
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victims  in  the  instiiTectioBS ;  ibtttfrbiisithe  wTroags  tbcj  endured 
bav^  been  enorniatis Jy  exaggefatecl, '  1 1  is  \mj  usi'  tp  attfidute  eirin 
what  th^j'  did  suffer  to  nnj  spirit  of i  intdWaiice^  on  the  ^it  af 
the  Turkish  Gijrmnment^  0r  tolav  it  :to>tbe'chi>r|^  of  tbe  Turkah 
population,      '      •'    '  '■    ■        nn-t;!'   i     rrv_..'U     -r >■.-'.■  ; 

It  has  more  tliafW^nce  Ijeatu  i^bBerved,  thai  all  ftVte  intirma)  wna 
in  whicJi  the  Porte  has  been  engaged  durin|2:ithe  lasrt  ten  vears— 
wars  which  hare  entailed  nipon  it  rea?  corisi*! arable  sacrifices  d 
life  and  t reds ure — ^h ttV e-  been  waged  m  d  a f e«ee  «r  on  beh al f  t>f  tk 
Cbristia^is;  '  The' cam^lai^  iii  Alilflania ^aa  1843  find  1844  was 
undertaken  to  eompel  its  wild  tribes  U 6  acfcept  the?  tmiJi^fmtim 
system  of  reifdrrn;  wMch  cionfewed  e^al  pririle^es  upon  tin? 
Mohammedan  ^and  Christian  ^tibjeets'  ^  'thei  SukMi^aoad  tbein^ 
trod  Qcti oil  of  which  wna  longf  opposed  b^'  the  Mo^sulmEiQ  popu- 
lation of  the  pro V in ees  '  i lios t  c) iS tant  from i  th e  eaipi tal ,  Ikamg 
the  insurrections  which  ensued^  the  Christians,  beitig-  l<ttilieci  upon 
as  th*^  Oixme  6(  the  obAoxioas' intlfrrfet^ndel  oh  tlQi®]  pairt  ot  tbe 
Turkish  Government,  naturally  ^became  tlib'^ibject  pf  ithe  veufe- 
ance  of  the  insurgents.  Hut  thet  ahiefe  of  the  rebellion  weie 
uUimatc^y  seized,  and  are  still,  we  believe,  -  undergoing  la  tlid 
gal  I  eyw  the  p  u  n  is  h  ment  of  I  beir  "ex  eess  ea '  a  n  d  crimes .  - 

Tbe  Albanian  insurrection  ■  had  sc^apcely '  been  guppfesi«d 
Onmr  P^i^lia,  when  th^t  di^tingnishdd   general,  v^ bo  has  dm 
his    militBiry   eareer    rendered   <  sueb    eminent    services   to 
Port^,  was  caHcd  upon  to   command  an  'e3cpedi4ioti  again^ 
K  urd  s . *    B  ef le  r  K^h  an  B  ey-,t  t  li«  f aunt  ical  c  h  i  e  f  of  thos  e  f eruei 
tribes^  which  had'  nerer  been  brmi^ht  rihder  qomplete  subjeti 
to  the'  8viilan,  bAd  committed' a' mi^it^barbaTiiu^'impissadte 
tbe  NestoriatY  clansi     To  ^  avebife  this  ^atrocious  ^Lt%  ahct  to  i^ednct 
the  Kurds  to  obedience,  the  Porte  fitted  out  a  eonfeiderahlc 
Aff^r  several  enflfa^m en fs,  in   wbiub   the  Turkish  troops 
al  w ays   rietor ious,  hebav ing  wi  tli   great  gal i ant ry,.  and  s ho^ 
remarkftWe  qualities  when  contscndin^  affainst  a  vastly   s«p( 
force,  in   an  almost  inaccessible  mountain  distriot^  and   in  tlifl 
midst  of  ft  hostile  {topulation^  the  Kurds  were  eompletely  de» 
feated,  and  Beder  Khan  Bey\  with  tbeir  principal  chiefs,, 
taken  prisoners,  . 

Sliorily  after  his  re  torn  from  the  Kurdish  csunpaign^  Oin*^ 
Pasba  was  sent  to  put  down  a  formidable  insurreetioiir  which  had 
broken  out  in  Bosnia:     In  this  instaace  a^mm  the  Mossulioaii 

*  In  the  Altkaumu  and  Kufdisli  campaigtis  Omar  Pasha  had  the  real  commaod  of 
the  trciops,  bii4  broii|!:ht  the  imr  tt>  ti  succfssful  issue,  althcrugh  tlie  nonim&!  it* 
thorliy  wEi£  givt'a  in  thvODi^  iustuiiet;  to  iitisMd  Mtfhemel  Psftha,  in  tbe  ottiei 
Usmflii  PaaiiA. 

Bed  or  Khan  llcy  ts  the  chii'f  irkh  ^hose  arts  manT  of  uar  readers  wlH 
ne  fteqtmiKt^  ihrough  Mr^  Layard's  irork  oa  NuieTeli. 
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population  hid  drsen.-  aguins-t  the  iTtiridab  authorijtieB,  fnaioly  on 
acTConnt'oi^itiew  pri¥ll(^&  grantc^d  trj  the  Gli^iatians.  TJ*e  leam^ 
of  land  ill!  tliis  piiorvliice  cliffei^ed  iroiuthat  in  other  parts  of,*tha 
ompi?e«  The  Mussulman  lantiboLdi^rs  were  t'euiM .  propridtoirs. 
The  peasantry^  chiefly  Christians,  were,  to  a  certain  extent^  . at- 
tached to  tlME  sdidj*  Tiii^y  ivere  ttikjecit.  tDr  niaay  vexatious  e.xiC" 
tioos^  and  I  services  or  ^t^rveBs  ^  ma^ngsi  the  mmt  griavops  wereythe 
o bl  i^ation>  'to  w^k r  ?w  U h ou t  |iay . » a  ■  m any  ^  Uay s  in  tUe;  week ,  for  the 
landlortly  ftnil  ito  povtorm  i  otiber .  gxshtnilous  ,  JabouR.  i  3y  ,  th&itanr- 
mmai^  &Hjsuoh  abnsesi^vere  aibolishenL  •  iBosjiia,  .b$in^  the:  most 
remote  irom  tbe  capital  of.  tU©  Torkish  proviinpes  in  Europe,  was 
tk B  La&t I ! to  ^  i^eeei re  i : i\iiQ  i  new  1  aw » i  i ;  T h e  Mw? su  1  m  an  popu  1  a t ion 
rose  agaiaast  ks  enfoiicemeiitv  and  a^Jcmg^i  dtrug|rle  i^nsuad^  in 
wliic'l^  the.  Sukahf's  trnoiis  fw^e ,  a^aJB  j access i'nl,  and  the  Chiis- 
UMiSi  ift'^re  frcedi  jram  ^  tba  >  ibardnbipsi  jmdeiMiMbiGh.  ^th^y  tpad*  ipn^ 
vio^sly  slifferedi  tcl  ,^nt.\ftviA'  i  iii.  ^iirHf^.ii'Ml^M  i//  #*iHi   » »-niJ>rn  'tu 

»A  fmofet  I  iin|isili  liable,  mtd^rfb^ncann^ifabe^  part  of  the  Austrian 
CJoTierfiment :  prevehted  Omar  Pasi^i*  froiui  pompleting  the  work 
wbi«  h  be  had  com  m  oncod  id  Boa  nisv  •  by  red  u  einsr  to . .  o  bed  i  en  ce 
the  wild- inhabitants  of  Montoncgro^^  Austria,  by  the  most  vMn 
founded  misre]«?e9eot&tionji»  s4Mceefled  liah  eniisbing  the}  sympatbies 
of  parlofcChrijstendbmioKjrbehalf  ofi  atribieqf  n^Qjtorious  robbers 
wlio  CJoniiftiiaUy  crar-B^i^  lA^itb  i fire j  i  and  the?  sword  the  TuiJiiirfl 
provinces,  are  no  lossi^iangerous^  toihoroivn  Daloiatian  teiTXtoii^B, 
and  W-hosa  f^bno£lj  imjiacessibie  ninouutaLki^ihavG  become  a  f^cus 
K£M'Ku$9ian^Lntri|^ue  aman^ilhe.i^a.fion$^tlayojai<in  poplilatioias  of 
p  tht)  East  of  EmropeL  <  i  >  iWo :  T&metnb^  i  the  ttimo  when  the  late 
irac^likc  tBlsbop  r.  of. ;  <tboi&;  ivild  j  >  nM>ont>a.in6Qr^f  after  jtbowin^  bis 
%isitcKis  tiie  heails  of.a  IW  mifler^lerMu^sulmans  who  had. been 
slaint  io'the^  foiviys  i  periodically  made  ^by  his  flock  ©it^epi  the 
Tmrkiftb  braxler,  find  whidi  adorned  a  tow«i!ioppo»itetbev  windows 
of  ;  bi&  e  pisco  pa  1  abode,  woi^l  d; '  1  ead^ .  tliom  in  to  a  Eoom  of,  h  is 
palace -cont^iHit^  biin^  r<iundjii«i^r.epaule4teei   arms,  ^jid  white 

t  uniforms^  and.  trinmipbantly  i  pointer  to  jthose  spoils  ,  from  liis 
opposite  neig-h boars.  We  :  confess  <mf;, inability  to  undei^tand 
the  gmunds  of  this  intetlereriicc  otk.  tbe  part  of  Austria, — so 
diametrically  opposed,  it  would  seem,  to  her  interests,  and 
so  inconKistent  with  her  tme.poliey^  Nor  nan  we  iind  auy  excuse 
for  the  dis^^acefuU conduct  of  tlie  Austrian  . author il ies,  wbo^ 
after  guaranteetnjEf  the  umnc^ested  retreat  afi  the  Turkish  trqops, 
permitted  the  Montenegrins  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  and  to  use 
tbe  advantages  which  had  thus  been  ensured  to  them  to  inflict 
blofKJshed  and  sufTering;  upon  the  retiring^  army. 

But  to  return  to  the  position  of   the   Christians   under  tbe 
Turkish  rule*     We  repeat,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  acts 


I 
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o£  cruelty  and  oppression  are  too  frequently  oonunitted  bjr  1 
who  are  acting  under,  altiiough  abinuig',  the  outiioritjr  of 
Sultan,  and  that  the  unonldeiing  fanaticimn  of  die  7  ' 
population  in  some  of  the  most  bigoted  cities  of  the  eupiie  is 
oocasionalljr  fanned  into  a  flam^  and  leads  tn  deeds  of  wilesaoe 
against  the*  Christians.    The  massacre  at  Aleppo^  which  (K^nnred 
three  years  ago,  and  in  which  nwny  Chsistians  were  unforlwnatrly 
slain,  is  but  a  recent  instance.     But  we  msh  to  guard  onr  readeiv 
against  the  exaggerations  and  misstatements  to  which  the  masft 
trivial  events  give  rise,  and  to-  impress  upon  them  thsit  iheam 
misdeeds  are  neither  authorised  nor  tolerated  by  die  Toriuah 
Government — very  rasely  even,  by  the  authorities  entrusted  with 
the  Ibcal  administration  ;  but  that,  on  the  cantmy,  means  are 
taken — not  always^  it  is  true,  efficacious — to   prevent  liiciBy 
and  that  they  are  as  much  condemned  by  the  most  enUglitened 
of  the  Turkish  ministers  as  they  are  by  the  most  earnest  advo- 
cates of  the  Christian  cause.      The  very  massacre  of  Ale]4K> 
will  furnish  us  with  a  proof  of  tUa  fact     This   riaii^  was 
part  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  directed  against  the  Turkisfa 
authorities,  but  more  especially  against  the  Christians,  because 
they  were  believed'  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  introdisctioB  of 
the  reformed  system,  and  to   be  the  principal  objects  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  Government     The  parties  to  the  oonspiracy 
were  the  most  fanatical  sectionB  of  the  populations  of  Ae  prin«- 
eipal   cities  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia— and  the  inaurrectiQB 
was  to  take  place  simultaneously,  or  neady  so^  in  these  places* 
It  first  broke  out  in  Aleppo.     The  Turkish  authorities  and  troops 
behaved   with  great  vigour  and-  courage.     After  some  days  of 
fighting,   during  which   much  blood  was  shed  on  both  ndes, 
they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  insurgents  and'  protecting  the 
Christians.    Essad  Pasha,  a  very  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
Sultan,   nnce  dead,  was   at  tha^  time   governor  of  Diaiiiekm. 
Having  received  information  of  the  plot,  he  seised  the  Syrim 
post,  and  found  letters  to  the  head*  men  of  the  ci^,  announcing 
the  attack  on  the  Christians  at  Aleppo,  which  they  were  to 
support  by  a  similar  demonstration*     Calling  those  to  whom  the 
letters  were  addressed  before  him,  he  bade  them  read  tiie  news. 
*  I  am  an  old  man,*  added  he^  ^  and  ha^e  but  a  year  or  two  moie 
to  live.    It  signifies. litde^  therefore,  whether  I  die  to-morrow  or  a 
tew  days  later :  let  a  man  raise  a  fing«r  against  ihe  Chiiatisns  in 
^is  city,  and  either  every  one  of  you  perish,  or  I  and  those  who 
sre  with  me  will  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  this  palace.'     By 
this  energetic  conduct  he  checked  an  inanrreetion  which  might 
otherwise  have  extended  to  Mosul  and  Baghdad; 

We  camiot  excase  the  exaggerations'  into  which  travdlexs  art 

frequeotly 
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fineqnendy  led  when  they  tneat  of  events  which  they  have  them- 
aislves  wiliiesaed.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Chnatians  them- 
selves should  endeavour  to  enlist  the  Bjrmpathies^  and  to  obtain 
tike    anpport  and  countenance  of  influential  persons,  by  either 
^riving  grosdy   overpainted  descriptions  of  the   suffering   they 
endure,  or  by  stating  that  which  is  positively  untrue.     No  trsf 
w«Uer  in  1  urkey  ever  yet  entered  a  town  or  village  inhabited  by 
Clueisdaiis  in  which  he  was  not  immediately  suirounded  by  m 
csowd  of  idlers,,  with  the  Khodja^Bashi  or  primate  at  its  head, 
all  anxious  to  rdate  to  him  some  tale  of  cruelty  or  oppressimu 
If  he  be  ignorant  of  the  language,  before  these  various  stories  am 
zeproduced  to  him  through  his  Greek  dragoman  the  victims  will 
liave  increased  in  nnmber  as  rapidly  as  Sir  John  FalstafiTs  men 
in  buckram.     Should  he  really  desire  to  investigate  the  various 
oomplaints  made  to  him,  he  will  find  that  for  the  most  part  they 
ase  utterly  untrue,  or  that  they  rest  upon  the  smallest  possible 
fjMindations.     It  is  probable  that  the  very  persons  accused  have 
been  standing  by  all  the  time,  or  that  his  own  Mussulman  cavass 
has  been  present  whilst  his  co-ieligionists  have  been  subjected  to 
evoj  manner  of  accusation  and  abuse.     The  impunity  with  which 
the  Christians  thus  state  and  ezaggerste  their  grievances  proves 
how  small  are  their  grounds  of  complaint*    Would  the  inhabitants 
ef  a  village  in  Austria  or  Italy  dare  thus  openly  to  appeal  to  a 
stranger  ?     It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  either  in  the  capital  or 
in  the  provinces  to  see  a  party  of  Greeks  or  other  Christians 
in  a  ooffee^house,  heaping^  every  term  of  abuse — and  their  lan« 
gnage  is  rich  in  such   terms — upon  the  Turkish  government 
and  the  Turkish  authorities^  whilst  a  few  old  Turks  are  quietly 
seated  near,  treating  all  this  treascmable  language  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference.     There  is  no  secret  police — no  espionage. 
A  Christian  is  safe  in  his  own  house ;   he  may  say  what  he 
plesses ;  he  may  read  works  the  most  hostile  to  the  government 
under  which  he   lives,  and  to  the  religion   it  professes.      He 
prays  on  Sunday  in  his  church  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
£or  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  infidel— to  wit,  his  own  sove^ 
xeign  ;*  and  yet  we  are  seriously  told  that  he  is  living  in  the 
most  abject  davery  ;  that  he  is  the  victim  of.  the  most  terrible 
eppreasian  and  cruelty  I 

It  is  surprising  how  much  ignorance  is  shown  with  regard  to 
the  nationdity,  'd  we  may  use  the  term,  of  the  Greeks — and  by 
the  Greeks  we  mean  such  as  speak  the  Greek  tongpue,  profiesa 
the*  Oriental  or  Greek  iaith,  and  claim  descent  from  the  ancient 
Greeks.    Those  who  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  through 

^Prayers  to  this  effect  have  been  introduced  liy  the  priests  in  the  pay  of  Russia 
la  masy  of  the  ohuvtliet  of  Bulgaria  and  Bonmeua. 

the 
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^{)ra|>@^i:oaMAiscin4inlilvf)f. /tbbnin^stijiaa  wbirrh  iUm 

a|iqQ9M>rB  n^naeroftt^  jiilnkmd  iki  the  great  ^^ii^e^pf^ifre^dumri^^ 

Si\^ vm  I  i H .  ^  pm vi^ui^  l  nrti c^*  thah  iJ >e « ( rea \  XJ^jxt o ks\  «$  1  wj^j  i^av^ 
^flnyd  tfafiia  «baMG^sforinJAinfpiy]»maiLijx>i1^iovx>l4be)p(^ 

;^r^if^  jBulgttift^  SeliMkj^Thfareii  and 

^f^fninaat  iCl!ujiftiaGjiiiic©d  1  i\|Vi«fhad^[mAAiiiiretea%^-c»ifsi(J)®ijrtl>il 
tb^ 'liew  l4mgdoi»i«fl  iGretci^atavftiiTiiiecejwHeBfitEbt  ^earned; iforAkii; 
Epirus  been  i9i;liiidfiiiwithkrl^thef^/h0£x>hliy'^  dtetibcdiewej  yYatmlA 

^E^>,fa9  s^jAfi><^J<l«tlV  Ai^riU^d^finftdt  bousfcJOTj^lhsi^eet^tJiJSiGrp^k 

Wh^  i^  ifrQflfli^ri [tllr^u^Uoutf  mtj^-^tkumnTm cmf^^iuixia^  Iw? !>*& 
^v^[  oft  gfleati  I  najtural !  ie^tiartBjV  itbaif  iflfei  J  li  bfv«/  Ifwatdi  i  pjbi;^^ 
fJPIg3-gi^d>^ni]ji}^m^  ifedirti'njtoelfttpv  that  llieiGii&«kijviJflagOBa  tvttiJi^ 
|F^lji^-ntlj?^,#t  tti^,  ,a!t«t  tbetiiptjailidifcjofnlttfiinj^fc**  f*rtd  otirpr 
^^rl^f^  pW^^'  duti'i^iJ^ej<db}tiibj.  tUerituaUuniWicjOisi^Utntlolii^t 
99Ps^fi^ble!4I#W^%<wt(ild*!Ja3ft  vmm  fxipar\emocdimre^ogikmil^ 
agfi^pc^ij^j^g'.^heffriiudiMl  lTb#^ii©siiUii^iithaltitbe^Amifl«fc|-  ^latric^ 
h^;jGi  j^vc^Ti  ^fiifi^  fHeeoi  ^le  1  seenfo  oC  -ibsgiracef til  ^  tcti^  p t>f  I  bri^aodag:^ 
ftm\  jfjuti'ji^tj  ,pp0nJv<p^yucaged  .l>5r;i  tlleuQiwakj  nliathofaitie^^Hadil 
^lin^^^^  \xkhk  I  tk^Qi laf e  )  sfraTcely- .  nnyq  iijteaBfe)  ()«C ^  phNiet tk<^  i  iW 
PHUi^jlPj,t#iint*>fie*i;u>  IWfj  must  doithe Tf  url*aab  gp]tiermfifent;  tbt 
j\i^iic^  t^^E^jtrtJwfcb  wbilo  t(ikiIlJ/e^e^y^6tep  in  its  pijar^rilWi  repeelft 
j;^^f!{  ^rpc^Qitif^si^iU  b«¥fiacit^  nritbjtbcr  l^ioat;ip0d'o£;tigdodi  fditif 
y^M^i^ji^  ^  Qi^pQft  nftlni^/  that  k JBg^i^ v^ ' '  ^^^  f been  1 1 aeparatedj  i  kmta 
]]f  pi Icej,/ , , !  W^ ! I^s^e^il^ vfir  heard » 2^ 3  jinstdnQei  of  uny^  i Mtnm pi  loJl 
t]^^  ^pfjj;t  ,0f ,  iht  JRoite  TtQ>  twiatG-  t±jo  (  Grtekf -If  n#f wtieB^-  Of ,  t(*  >0rtt 
f;^i4Tffge^^t>pnlti^m  o^^iebfelliantintlid'ffiwrecfciproiiiifcs.  ^rButk  |>q# 
ik^y  i^jpffojita loipj?ot©tft  ite  Cbni^iao  subjeclgi^and^itsiTbantiuis»ble 
f^gar^  1  fopn  itr^^<f^  J hecffi* Wspo&dieitijita/ji if^r W>eJ-eQuMv th^tiiHl 
^^];r|f|;QVs^it^ste^yoesMiofjrtii3ecfi  jprwIi^cUfin^lg^  Jby^rtlio  jGre<*l 
p^\^^Jo^■if:^^s,  tO[n«>tttiifiu*(.»briM:aiidr.«)-ioJ8^  THfbci,ipl'tcF  crustin|jt^'*l»« 
IJlj^t'^j  jv  jtii»*liifi^!lM*Mi  Al*S3stiJjaaa<f  Dii  Q  briiitAuijVUlEi^sy  3^  piuiw- 

itiT  /jvTi^ib  y  nil  iij  iier  "^ 
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deriti^'4l«4torturiii|r  4hcrip<inlitibitlNitJ/trettcated  to:  their  strong 
bold^  cfoittbe  ot1ittvskle'»bf'  liiM''boaiidiity,<wh)»t«'vm 
iM«Hriiiitibtialtehgftg«ii»etitsipi«V^«iledftb^>Tiirkidli>offl 
towtAg:>th68ii^'   0»  nher&tiidti  «ttc{  tvcdasioti  th^BAcish  emlattb^yM 
Gbifdt«fn|i>iopW)i<>^tbe0n itonqiAlleilf td<6eiid'if!«dti»to  lhdirotit»«rs 
t»  ^iit^  ^/slo|f  ififcibiiMe'  4q  thie  'dUgraisefdli  sMitt'iof'  thiftglr,  land 

dfi* thbrfiftit»citteil« <ivMch<4^^y  (were  i-publklyl eneodm^lti^.   1  Whdi 
tfi  l«n)^h/<tff|:idt(n<ou^MKtepbt-^i6i9ftl  ValeqMi^  Imt)  'coni^ 

l>»rkmUtteiV|t0xi]b^t«ni»^fie^^  deioftik]^  dfitheP^He^ 

b^^MssUtl  ti»i  AtiieA»  lind.^sabjooltd  idith^  (fafod'(0fn«Mfriri),i.|}«i 
btild)^^  a^w^d/hiy  miiUeodi^' jii^ified<iheiiii  by  bM'tttidietlt  Mi 

M\6M*^v(uitytaelK(,vimid  i^miS^itf^t^eAihy  %hii  jat^  lateMit*  lb<! 
«iiih«niiAiftie(^«cts)ani«iMKw  'of I  tfae.fccmrt  >ackIi«spiioUrtdtiiL  ^''Wbtti 

Mtttltfct>k»i^'daMlliidd<ei8Uyf7udisbtdimi^faAyou       •>  •      '^ 

'  t  iy^ttpioili  Uiidj^Bd^  opdtiJttbd^sea^itbiiiOMekAi 
IH^^mbst-Afe^nt  ViolwCioM  of  th4  0(t6inaD<|«tmMt4^s,  and  have 
IflflMecli thli>iti«tt  ^riobsi<iDJtiTi«il  tu^oimth^  fmd«'<«rf 'Ttirk^y  ami 

ibe^  sWtfmttiiJf  i»kate0tw^o{i0kfett'£tbnittb«(6rtt4rk'nilaMg>  MHti^ 

tbe .iMt-i^blolidthmtytiiionsteiSv ^bo* »ilpAi«di ^ntfkhttr i Fri^d  ^nd^ 

tM^y\m^*ho>9t  wMitlwy  jtatify4b«ge%Uo(fe¥>thb-  itierb*  li^i^'d'f 

^im^ittve  4idiich^  Atrbchlei  «[uriti^>  di  tiffiii<<if<i]f)^d^  arid 

Upttn  >th«  i^pbin^iof<»iMk)  «iMiiqn9?f   Ifiiia  fe^teU  Wotk'^^lt^d 

^^oidBio^itk^miimikmnA^  arikii|diDf>i^id«ffoi^  si^ttM^  m<'thb 

£i(»t^i:teir>t!iHek'>ofi-»piii|ury  'OMK  iwMdM<ontl£iiitlUN^'''A'd^1<f4to, 

9f«ileb^  'D««db,'><iti4k>31ui^iih'^8Mfi^  beiwei^h'^lSdfr'iMl  1642'; 

asri^BeWrdl  tfretttcds  i  atV)inseaiioiiedfia9''faaMiig*  >tie«ii«  M^t  'tt  l^c^a; 

abandMUdodHdr'.  j^luiiiUredJT  w^ich')Bt«iisii!pp(»ied<[tD  <iAT^"ikl)^h 

kilo  Yta^t  baiMl^  dif»  Gvaeki  pirete^J  >  >A  »yeariiieir«t^  fiid^^'^thbtikt 

Biithlaattaiiiiappeilmfir;ieten(ih<the^TeTy  b2M)ourof<Cioil«tailtiri6^1e. 

A'»8|EiyiqMiipamr  '^  'tb^'dad lo^'Marob'  g(v^  dtfkiU  ^cfi^  s^^l 

}^ralibftl»iittaote>(|ipMifTiirkiflhi¥eisdl0  n«a^  tfar  klaind  dfShbdes 

dttrihg^>%ke(«p«tbio^<tFeiii'u«ytbi8t^  and>  uret'lcanvthtft  pii-^cj  U 

dait^ituMasing  to  aivahlrniiai^!  ebrteat  in  the  Anibipela^.     AH 

these  cases  marpfcrltaded 'id  bottto^litled  oUt  id'<lfale  Ot-e^k  'islands, 

frequ^ijtly  whbi  tbe;knowIbdg^  <of'  the'  Gveek  ftnf^oritles,  and  in 

sotte'TOtMnees  >moM  >ti»an^  suBpectbd  4o  be  Mkictidbiad  and  pn^ 

tieeted'by  Greek  ^oonsulavtageMts.  {"Wetrast  ^thal?  ddring  the  war 

BritiBh  cruizers  will  jdeal  suvinuirily  with  these  pitates,  notwith* 

striding  the  sympathy  they  may  command  in  this  country,  and 

that  those  who  harbour  and  protect  tbcm  will  not  escape  the 

treatment  they  deserve.  The 
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The  anlj  gioimds  we'have^now  for  doubting  wfaetber  it ' 
have  been  wiser  to  add  Thewalj  and  Epirus  to  the  kin^fdom  of 
Greece,  are  fonubbed  by  the  gross  misoondnct  •£  the  GnA. 
govemment  itself,  and  by  the  ruffianly  state  of  the  popalationa 
under  its  rule.  We  have  seen  it  asserted  that  the  inhabitants  cff 
the  villages  in  Thessaly  were  migrating  into  Greece.  Such  mmf 
possibly  have  been  the  case  in  some  instances  and  under  -peddiM* 
circumstances,  but  it  is  certain  that  for  many  yearn  the  Teiy 
contrary  waB  the  fact.  We  can  affirm  that  whole  oommunitieB 
have  sought  refuge  within  the  Turkish  territories  from  the  acts 
of  oppression  and  cruelty  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
Gredc  authorities,  and  could  mention  instances  where  caLpeditiflnB 
have  been  fitted  out  to  seize  and  even  murder  those  who  bad  tbaa 
crossed  the  frontiers  * 

Although  some  of  the  cmtbreaks  which  have  leoeittly  ueemud 
on  the  frontiers  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  miseonda<5t  -of  the 
Turkish  authorities,  we  learn  from  a  source  upon  WMch  'we  plaoe 
the  most  complete  roliance  that  the  rising  was  owin^  for  the  moik 
mrt  to  the  methods  adopted  to  drive  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  into  rebellion,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  suspicions,  waaA 
ooosequently  to  the  vengeance,  of  t^  Mussulmans.  Forgei 
petitions  were  published  in  the  Ghreek  newspapers,  with  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  direct  sanction, -of  the  government,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  Christian  inhabitsnts  of  Avlcma  and 
other  towns  in  Thessaly,  and  calling  upon  the  Hellenes  to  ci«»a 
the  borders  foi:;the  purpose  of  liberating  their  suffevingbrntlnva 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  To  these  fabrications  the  names  of  tbe 
primates,  clergy,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  plaees  in  ques- 
tion were  attached.  The  wickedness  snd  cruelty  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding are  evident.  Fortunately  onty  two  months  before,  tliese 
very  people  had  sent,  through  a  British  consul,  to  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  addresses  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  assistance 
they  had  ever  received  from  the  -British  embassy,  and  beggii^ 
the  ambassador  to  assmre  the  Turkish  ministere  of  their  allegianoe 
to  the  Sultan,  whose  kind  and  benevolent  interest  in  their  proa- 

Esrity  and  happiness  they  acknowledged  with  heartfelt  gfatitude. 
ad  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  such  documents,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Turkish  authorities  might  have  been  induced 
to  distrust  these  Christian  communities,  and  that  some  Ymmerited 
punishments  might  have  ensued.  Without  wishing  to  justify  any 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  tbe  Turks,  let  us  consider '^e  matter 
impartially,  and  ask  ourselves  in  what  European  and  so-called 
civiliied  country  tiie  result  would  have  been  ^flerenU     We  have 

*  M.  Ubicini  states  (p.  22)  that  nearly  60,000  persons  passed  fiom  Greece  inlD 
Turkey  in  three  years,  1834-35^36. 

heaid 
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Iiecurd  how-tfae  RnBBiaiis  have  dealt  with  the  niiserable  inhabitants 
of  villages  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  who  were  ontj  suspected 
of  having  a  leaning  towards  their  lawful  sovereign.  How  would 
inre  ourselves  be  inclined  to  treat  British  subjects  whom  we  had 
reason  to  believe  were  durii^  a  time  of  war  in  open  correspond* 
ence  with  the  enem j  ? 

We  have  already  observed  that  those  who  advocate  the  Greek 
oanse  frequently  display  an  nnaccomitable  confusion  of  ideas  on 
history  and  geography.     It  is  strange  to  hear  men  of  general 
information   confounding  the   ancient  Greeks — the   Greeks  of 
Athens  and  Sparta — with  the  mongrel  races  which  made  up  the 
lower  Greek  empire.     It  is  surprising  to  hear  gentlemen  rising 
in  the  House  ^of  Commons  and  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  with  elcquaiit  descriptions  of  the  academies 
and   battle-fields   of  classic  Greece.      We  have  not  space  ta 
enter  into  the  ethnological  questions  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent Greek  race,  but  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  our  readers  that^ 
in    the   opinion  of  some  of  the   most  trustworthy  authorities 
on  Byzantine  history,  not  a  drop  of  real  Greek  blood  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus.     In  the  islands  of  the 
JElgean,  which  were  not  so  completely  overrun  by  the  IHyrian, 
Sclavonian,  and  Italian  races,  descendants  of  the  primitive  Greeks 
muiy  still   be  found.     It  ia  not  impossible  that  the  Greek  conw 
munities  on  the  ooasts  of  Asia  Minor  may  afford  the  best  speci- 
men of  true  Greek  descent.     No  intelligent  traveller  can  have 
failed  to  remark  the  striking  difference  in  personal  appearsnoe 
between  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  Proper  and 
that  of  the  Islands  and  ancient  Ionia.     In  the  one  case  we  find  a 
stunted,  ill-featured,  ill->favoured  laoe,  with  many  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  lowest  Sclave  tribes ;  beauty  whether  of  form 
or  featnxe  being  almost  unknown  even  amongst  the  women.    No- 
•     where  is  this  fact  more  strikingly  brought  to  one's  notice  than  at 
Athens.      The  constant  intennizture  with  lUyrians  and  Scla- 
vonians,  and  with  those  JEuropean  peoples  which  have  at  various 
periods  held  the  Morea,  has  produced  this  result.     Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Xinos,  Naxos,  Samos,  and  other  favoured  spots  in  the  ^gean, 
still   furnish  types  of  that  gloricnis  race   which   gave  models 
to   Phidias    and    Praxiteles.      In    the    men    there    may   still 
he  seen   beauty   of.  form  and  the   most  ample    development 
of  the    muscles    and  limbs,— perfect    symmetry    united  with 
manly  strength.     In  the  women   the   stiaigbt  brow  and  nose, 
the  delicately  formed  mouth  and  chin,  the  smooth  and  rounded 
neck — losing  itself  in  the  flowing  curve  of  the  shoulders,  and 
bearing,  like  a  pedestal  of  Parian  marble,  the  exquisitely  shaped 

head, — 
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head, — the  graceful  ^carriage,  a^d  „^tie  \F^ell-j;^ip^tipi|^d  ^limbs. 
As  tiie  idler  in  tlie  Cliristian  4ijaj:te^;«(^^^ijj)ijfj^a,^as^^^  op^  a 
summer's ^ifternoon,  tbe  spac^^n^,  tHotfrv^'^y^  m^i^n^ypg;  i^i?W  4^^ 
shady  coL^^(yards,^iie  may  spj^^^^pate^^j^^efl^^^^ 
female  forms  such  a^  t|iese  ;  i^^  U  b^^^hcju^r^tj,<^|i.|;\^  l<^^ 
a  Greek  .ylla^e  on  the  ^coasj^aiof^i  Apa^J^fi,^pf  i^hq^^^^^.tU^  suo 
dowfj^  the  wpnipu,  Ljjsten  to  fill  j^laf^ji;^  Mpi^^.J>!:  Mie  j(.rvM*l 


'1. ^^^A   -]H,.fJi^||;)^y^.,l^;D»r^S,of 

antKluafiati  ^gmtjf  ^(^.^.tU;p  pj^^ipmiMs  of^f^^  1^F«>4,J  i  anrf^  *^ 
nujn^i^mat  lo  iU  coii^s^^ps^^ijjd^piftaf?!^  ^b^ 

rism  into  w^^^^^^  t|^eJij|g>.iffiQ$.i  ^i^  iM^^r^iid 

pdWerfiiV  liWtl^nV^  t)f ,  tLp  lypf]^,  l:^,i'a^?f^,J,|^^f>dlitl  tJ^s  ^qo^itkm 
bi^  Jt' rcmem(^rc.*d,  tiic  l^yz^nlfnp,  <^p^i^e^ted  J«^r  ipan^j-  (^enttiries. 
For  niorp  t^i'ari^a'|.lioU's^^^^^  portion  of,|-Ue/^il*Bafttt 

J^iit'ejtjpose^  io  a_  sjr:stepi  <^  .tjtj:^yj.^d^  ini^groveriir$ipiH.w4iich 
it  is  ^ndjW  ^  pr<>pos^c[  ,|^  J^TJY^i  .  .it^i W  4^  t  i*.  n  1 1^ , .  ^^rififf  r.  *i*al 
period'  J  a  j  lUlq  A ame  jStj^Jl , ,  gi<f  Ivflrert  ^  W ,  rtliRnficljPf^JU,  ^pf  A^^qns* 
alill'tbat;  (in  t^,ie^fal|  gl  C^ns^^nt;rTi9Ji,l^,;iTtfew^l*'ftn?fl^  iftveja,4ibt>-wed 
to't^hnsteiidom  that  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  Hellas.  ^wi^eniKH 
forjrotten,  alUjouaU  itb (j j  b^d  pas^p^l^  ^w,^^K  lla  w^mW.  b?  i*i- 
^ttteful  not  to  |ac^\y)lijd^^ ,  t hf^ ,  d^^l  ;iy^^  MW*? Jo^  frbo^q ,  wUq^  s^ttw 
tli<j  ^lolijunii^e^jin  conquest,  jte^t  ^l^^  ,jftji^>'je  .laqd^ajlU  ,^|i^,,tfi 
Ei!iTf)y)'^^^/man^^  ^f/ vi?^f.'  I^IW^  .  R^  f^^^W^  \  ■  vrcece     ^'^  liieh    arfli 

,^MTh#ri3ti(W<fliftBy  b«*uMil4Jrtie1ttiE^*incttiii'bo[i4tarf^^^  hut  ou  h.^iiilr^  ft 

'^11  genojr^^  l>i,  tound  ,tkfit  thi*y,  f^i(^,|^^t|Yfs  cp^tr  ofi  the  Istanit  or  of!  Stti}itfflfc;d* 

counted 


J 


i%B  'Afiiimm'^r^^ 
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f  dB!Jnirf%r  still  ponfler 


^r^d 
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^<l  rt?iriiiins  of'  the  I^mi t  * ■  — 

outjK>sts  almost  at  the  ^tes  of  the  caphaK     T^ii^ 
■ktitms;lmci1^riritt't6'ipjTro(  irdr  rlii^  art*,  de-vailrJ  ,\^  ih 

atl^l ' fti '^.y^'Ht'^¥>^%^tliM'At!in'<^t^' '  H^^^     McunVt' '  titr . 
Tifirldsll^'  'tf f^i^tf^of  ^' '  iiiilst^ ^ h/>t '  %^'  tAi>1t t^<l  '  ih>. jh    n^    un^fi   i 
J|MW4':'ithty^Wsp'e'c:lea  tai^^^^^ 


-rjj.i 


^f. 


fl 


ftt*Upiflt\i4  %iA^  ^^4  Mi"t^r*iUi  psri'^ii^i  jiigv;r/i'un.!'ni'n'K 

df'iis  €^rijVii^,'blhJla^i^yfl¥ornm  ft  "nofiy-jrjiiimi  ni  LitUr  un  ,  h^r 

by  ifb^  Ttfi^jiis!^ 'S^hrfit^;' kha^iiliimi  ft' Wf' ^ 

pe^Gft^^^dfi  HufefeiA,'lh^t^it^wa&  ti-;  tfi^   ini'    ■ 
his  prttdeci^so^s  tbf**  tH^  r^Ti^Akn  ^ 
tk^  11 '  t hey  enj O^ftf i',  'An i\  ^1  r  r  I  n f  r   i^ 

^?f ^i  iifftif  ^ttiiiii' 


hi 

;1 


.iriiiliiiiTm 
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lilH^riilii^ 


L\^^liM  Tmks.miid ifk  Oiieks. 
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them  had  passed  away.     The  prosp»Wrtls?*atote  ^tof^'tb^  Oiieb 
under  the.  Otioina]i  i^le   ftirDi&Wi  tht^    V^r^  pr^f  ^  tbA,  aoi- 
witbstaiQfijii{^  same  jiiet  ctmiplaiiitey  they  et\j<*y€'tl  M>b  the  #Me 
.-a    very   i^roat  Amount  of  ,pTot5etiti*m   and  ^Iteecknii; '*-^ f 

I  than     was    enjoyed    at    tlie    giane    pe*ridd    bv    «ny  ^l^ 
L^pulaition  similaHy  situktL^,  '   Miint^sqiii^u  hks   bi>rtip 

I ito  the  improvied  o^aditioTi  of  the  Greeks  imd^f  ih&tt  new  im......... 

1;P;^sperous   rbtriinmiities    saon    rose'  m   different  ^patt*  ^  tk 
T urkish  empird.     Schools  and  col  bges  "W&P^ '  i0^:^&Ai  **< ' 

5<«ceived   an    impulse  nt  thfit  titne  ceptai»f>f  tn-H^tialiletl 
Chriatian    state,    commerce  wua  protected   by  tlie   ^orveraiBrui. 
and,  above  all^' there  existed  the  mosl  perl'ect  ft-eedoni  ofdpiiiitiD. 
We  may  judg:©  o£  tbe  state  of  pospe^ity  Ici  whieh  the  Cbjiitians 
ffliay  attain  under  tlie  Turkish  tule  by  reff^iritig^  t-   '^     '^^ 

J  Greek  commdiuties  of  Ambclakia,  AivaU»  aad  >< 
the  rugged  sides  of  Ossa,  oveihiin^ing-  the  iTOOdeil  \';i 
ajad  the  wiudin*^  Peoeus,  may  still  be  seen  a  p'oup 
and  once  handsome  mansions,  now  lust  falUn*  iutii 
oal J  tenanted  by  a  lew  inhospifcabie  "Greeks,  Tbcsci  .: 
iices  are  the  remains  of  the  celebtBtcd  eoini!rien?ial  eoliiir 
Ambelakia,  of  which  a  French  trA^^l^kifofthw  liftSteeotuij^ 

I I  left  us  the  fallowing  description: — *      :      f 

*  Ambelakia  by  its  activity  appears  rathQi|  a  Tjprou^i  oi 
&  y  il  k  iT^  of  Tii  f key ♦     Thii?  ^ITTage  ^jirenrls ,  '" '  ^  *  -  -  ■ '  ^  ^  ■ '  ■ 
and  life  over  ^he' surrounding'  country,  and 
cottuiierco  wliieh  unites  Germany  td  Greeix^  t 

'Its  population  lias  trebled  in    filleen  yearir',  and  ntuon^ta 
(1798)  to  four  thouiiandj  who  lire  iu  iReir  mamilUcforie^,  likl 
oi*  beea  in  their  luytfs*      Every  arm,  even  those^  of  the  ekih 
Bmj>iQyed  ia  the  iacbories;  whilst  I hd  men  dye  the  cottou,  fi« 
prepare  ajid  apln  it,     TJiere  are  24  factories,  hi  which,  yearly* i 
btiles  of  CO  I  tor*  yarn  of  100  okes  each  (61 3H  cwtSt)  jire  dy^d, 
yai'u  finds  its  way  into  Genuauy,  and  is  dispo.sed  of  at  Bude,  Yu 
Leipsic,  Dre^-den,  Au&paehj  and  Bayreuth/ 

The  decline  and  ruiji  of  Ambelakia  l*ave  l>ecii  uttnl 
to  various  causes  —  internal  disputes,  eocponfiive  Utij 
European,  especially  English,  competition,  and  that  pcdii 
intrii^ue  which  subsec|ijently  led  to  the  Greek  revolutioii.  T'^ 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  psfosj>ect  of  an  approacMu^  »tnici^^L 
may  with   mo&t    truth  be  attributed  that  neglect  <oi  liie 

,  -^— ^.     rr-^-     '^ -* — -^ i^-     ■  i     A^-^ — - 

*  We  take  tHs  extract*  translated  fmm  Beaujox&r'i  ^Tubleto  4e  C 
Gr^eep-from  Mn  Urqtjhart'&  Spirit  of  the  East^  u  work  w1»J91|,(t>  i 
cunt:aiI]!^  perhapii  more  eloqui'tit  &nd  tratbful  (lesciiptioas  of  the  ^^i. 
ditiori  <tf  the  TtiTlt»  than  any  book  in  our  laitgosge^  *   ' 


'  1  U  H  ^  > 


T  Ell  IIJVJI  I  tt] 


id.    THTI 


3[ofp9l(i')fl)r  rlibef tiiAppy  jOQtelijtnm(;6ffdta'  iabfifailBnts^B€i>(AiirtiH,/'the 
s^j40oi^ p£<tb^)-(6rtaks,:«aB)«|tia^ly(iemadcabl0i&n5  iUi^dlUges 
nr.4ipAil<^ft><¥^  and  fUriitdbM^  leanmBg  sdd  the  tnlbamf ^of^itt/  Chtmmn 
ag^fWW»miW>fty.  ;>  Auli^Ukp>AnbiiAakii^^:Ait^li/iB;howaa  heapi4«f|«4i3s. 
g-n^^jppiJifcUltii^^  febe  ferttleiilopeA  flleffOfnuixi^^toHhe 

*)iit«49  ^i;t|ieTff^fkfivbicibr  divideatthft  itlandiiDfiMitylenvfroift^Uhe 

vai^^  |)A(j|^.rfioiMisbi|«g;(;iQote  i^iwfBila  nniH'lfltrtket- 

.nci0»[9t^  to^klbAl6r9<^'>ififaabfttaiills»atTi^  u  ifiL'OBadbi'iobtet^es, 

HTiPMlMtiin^Tr^gri^tadi tevimsiof  QtAotauii  Aasu>i)Bnt  lite-  nunM«ous 
n(>na^p4af!4^^Mit9i  taaileriesyi  .iJtab  i  oit^^ 

^Kj4iff  fi¥iml^»it».^iatii^reBtiil9li«timent^  fine  -'ohiH-dhesv'its'SOOO 
^,;(JtKllif^i«^u3^QQ()<  i]9^  tbd  wM  of 

ilyi  ^J6qK^[KKly.J^ft  reai«rkaib]^  ItiiaQ' that  oflAmbelakiarmdikivali 
It  -J|MiAili«iw<i^:>bUtoii|)r.  af  liZiagbisia )  biit  i<forinuHfteljnifaiere  ive  'Have 

community.     As  in  the  ^cotom«iitiea  'iBJigadly)ldgscri^^ 

joi^erce  ^^jfuji  learning  wei^  encourage^  itnd  iloupsbed,  so  in  Za- 

''''gjOTii'  i' 'feVir.'GrejBk  villageij/  of. .a  wil^  Mussulman 

'''iJjp^Pj^lij^pa  \^pcl  jpiptect^  .itj.  the  Turkish,  GQyemment,.,.ba^ 

^l^jmji^^einrM  their  .^qiacirat  .freedom  i  and  indepen- 

■  ] ,  r  fof/ihe  ^|[)arjk  'mouBtaioA  of  -PinduAy  there  is  a  -maM-'Aiitpictf  HiSrbken 

iiMiii^iiaij  thousand  deep  ohasms-  and' frowning  preeipicesr:  ih'its 

I  ffa8ti»ca8e»iiumerDUs'  Gnsek '  faniiliies  took  "^^fuge  on'the  -Ml  of 

"i 'di9'BysaBtiii«  empire;  but  thej^  submitted  to  tire  MahomfliAaan 

'::'£qnque]^oti9  without  provoking  an  assai^t,  receiving  in  retiiiii  a 

'■  '^bsaatnte^'  that  their  political  privili^ges  and  ^religious  rites  should 

be  for  ever  respected,   and  that  no  Mussulman    should  settle 

\'  WBbeaigait\Aatn. '  The  Greeks  of  Zagoria  have  since  fomied  a 

^  dbiifld'ofi  indapendent  repnbUc  under  ^e  protection  df  the  Pdrte. 

Fbvky-fcMir  villages^  said  to  contain  about  85,000  inhabitailts,'  are 

^  i  almost  jburied  in  its  narrow  ravines  oor  perchM  upon  itit»' lofty 

:i3Dck8.     Each  village  elects  a  primate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect 

i.-tiie  taxes,  to  be  in  commnnidtion  with  the  tkike^l^   ot  bead 

jnimate,  and,  taking  counsel  of  the  chief  men,  to  watch  over 

juid  advance  the  interests  of  the  community.    The  whole  dis- 

ttidt,  in  order  to  be  represent^  effectually  and  econoioically 

at  the  court  of  the  P;9b4uat.  |QCi^tb^  i^^  tm  agent, 

:  .1  ,;>  2  M  2  who 


Jbeing  H«limTSedi  i  ii>.  ft!f &  ,  spiUEig, ,  m^,  ^*HtiMqn , .hy  ii^^fl^  j  leprye^enta- 
tives  <  iboiii]  caoht^viUftgefiHfliatiiesdiiiblqiat  J^-f^fiai:  ^ef^am^i^  tbe 
accoums  W:tli&ipreircoua  ttgent^fsaifii  tlbemjK^J^  to  be 

correct;  'aittl^riice!etl  «tri  <nai£i<r  Ms  siwiceaBor.  t  nThe  nfc\ir  Vakeel 
takes  kn  rtittH^tb^p^ffiM'  tlieiftltldfei  'ttf^ak'Ugteetaeaitajito  which 
bt^  bas^bntened  with'^d  :Zk^oiriat0f^iaj:xl't6^  TtiaintaiiiriEi¥t«^cite  to 
the  i>^ito#ihidboWBr  the|iriiwileg3es:andl]ibflrtjB»ffrarit,«^4ii**Kem 
JjjUlifferetit  Stttlins.  ::U  is  liislapedalth^j  4ac«timiii»icate  Witb 
tUa  Pasha^  on  all  business  coimot^ted  wltb  -th&  Ui strict  < which  he 
represents,  »nd  Oftpecially  asrjtoitb^^anioiiiitof  tiwj  %vkx&i^  to  take 
m cans  t w  *  have  th*>se  tax es  p a i d  ^  w b en  I  due  \  t«  th«  -  pre^pet  aut  ho- 
rities^tof investigate  atl  di^utos^  i^etuectmdieiiibaNt^^ntjj  of  2a- 
g^orlaj  tft  adj^ic»teJfi)lhem^  atnd  tu>r^ee>to  itjie  fexpcuiio^  of  the 
decrees  whi^h  lie  may  proaotiac^ei'    »    t  in  1      '  /^  ^ir.I    >  i  f 

Tiie  privileges 'thus  corifen^ed  upcm-!  (tfker  Zagoriotes  "have  been 
€al tlifu  1  \j  res ped ted  by  ^  t h^  '  Tudtis h  i  go imm  m en t, .  and  t b ei rs  terri- 
tory has  T(?inained'  inviolate, j except  wh&a  a  rebeJHous  Albanian 
chief  ihn^y  baH^ei  rai:friedi'ihisJliiiaraiidin^;  eotpeditioipa.intd  ibeir 
t ran  q  u  i  1  >  vi4 1  ^gest  I  • '  Tbie  €iis  tri  €  I  iff  t^Q  bamr&n '  and}  ^  sro  dky  i  t o  efdmit 
of  jnuch  culA-atl6nji^aild  ;iti  jiiilbaJiitant&?4mve  fh€>t  i6P^^  in 
<;«  m  I  a  ercte  andt  u  ft  ^  ihann  fatituirds,  H  b  o  r  t  ll  oiee:  ^  €>f  j  r  A  m  Wla  k  i  a ,  but 
tliey 'ha\ieJoar«f*illj«dtioated  tbeir  diildrcij^  and  b*ve  fitl^^lbem 
ifur  lioldiiAg^pIacni  pf  tbe  igreitost  Iriost  and  res fionai  bill  t^*-  Each 
rilJag^  har  ■  it^  fecliool# ;  iAd  •  jseif h*ps  £k%Y  diitriflta  ( Jn ,  | tbe  t¥orld 
<;^uidib£^'cited2*wheii©/€dudad6n  i^^moErcEig^iiemlithaiirm  ^agoiSa. 
Aj^iwellcr;^  wboki  jodrJudf  JisI '  bcfbrei  ms^;Wridngr;iii  JS42^  thoa 

*  "Eii cli  V J 1 1 fige'  tas  its  *  school'  ^911  itie  aliyioid^f'llkctli  1»r^ Ij^fW6Hiti*tiaa 
^ptem,  sukI  frerjuondy  a^'siWna-  MU^rW^bplliflitiW  In 


wsteni,  aritl  frerjiionUy  a  second  ^chUor  lot  'bpmfflOH '  rnstmctibrt:  In 
ijli^ptilbvo  a[ld  other  vnia^^s'iP/^fedr^'al^ 
Jfeiie  Wadfe^oiHfe  f^^r^s'lh  ih^  ibt^diiiary  br^ndiehof  ^ue^^on,  and  are 
d^lr^^  ••6f  ibsttiialtMi '  in  th^'  G^ittdk^  ■  dlasstcs.'  I  found  boys  rea<tmg 
vvhJi  fiueiit^y  Dfetiifli*t*k«ries  and  /Ewchybis-i  The  ina;si:ers  and  paid  by 
lh«  uumm uaitia^^ igential  ^  rates . beiiii]^! , raisod  for,  the,  purpa<ie,  Tltey 
are  mostly  welbiiif**ritecl^  an<li  som#  o£'  tbf  m  are  not.  wia>:quaintai  ivith 
ifl^uchiiaod:  Itallaa,  Lo  ibe  rutlimeuts  <)f  which  they  justruct.f heir 
^piU,  ,irTJj^^6appe^re4  ti^  hj^  a  Jt^fiieuUble  deficiency  gf  bookstand 
eiipeciLdly  of  elemeorury  works*  In  one  vlHage  the  whole  library  of 
thp  Jiiast^r  !Consi.^^-|lof  au  odd  volume  of  Voltaire's  philosophic!^]  wp^I^s 
Him  KfMisseaus  poll t1  car  essays,  ^lic  Itnver  schools  atb  nbt'^eveh  mr- 
bishetl  with  til eccHnmod  relf^iipus  WM-ks  which  ure  usually  fouad  in  ei^ta- 
IHiihments  of  thi^  ifiattfre.  '  Tlie  i^r^mfife  conipiained  much  of  thi^  want 
of  the  essential  means  oF  iasthi<?tmn.  Thenunlfeerof  tebildrett  Jrtt^iil^fag 
llie  schools  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  numberof  falriniH;  In 

Frankadesy 


d 


Frank%de0«  a  village  of  about  80  hoivies,  there  ufire  50  ^children.in  the  ' 

Tilts  fM£MlAft'\vafi'M«&  d«lr^lEKn«»t/'«]ieo^d^Y>fi{ha'xliiliWnara* 
al^e»t  Ifenttoi  fMfa(^aifileite  ait^d^tns^waauodvswiiiQnUyllhiQJ^ifautloI 
^irHKfa&ybrvdithatiliereimDsr^ttoi  SEKa^ahiklrf^a  <l&bQlh^fir«arep^YiW 

in'^04«4iltt;9t9iEHbihrfiliKtantr^l^  lmtt><dkidn|s»ii«^<l)ib 

tH^'^a^'AwftAunriffeetUt^ricej-E^  kaY^)t^ 

CffiWuak^yjid  tkk  I)iiliiifaiim>IViliai{)aHt(^Iofcf«)tboia,^ 
p^lifnwlti^Tr(rsA  (ititii/Uh&iwvbnli^af^iJbeoeoDte  hm$e99ytiUiom 
chflki^  ii&lfci«bbi»lmdb^t89avM  jA&etiucf^ieeifx;  jifiifftHofniuocps&H 
iiftliiblT5V^^^^^^tu^<>tcartfaeif  bnilYioYfdlbgeii^^iiMii^jri  ces^^ot}. 
limited  period  with  their  frien(l9j)agaiii>tipeJi:(i90fliipMito  9bv^9d^ 

timi^Mti4h  flffe,,tadn8attlo:i^niZa^aHa  idi^sh,thiif^4fiykiu\iEyt 
tKLM«M/i  kf'ojtlixifdai  adtbr  tipanoni^Jsoiofi  <tf)atanWAJ(lf^  dia^ 
trkU,  <i4nfei:ftffri|jid)qca)  fisridhhiansHlf^kiidaeiiliy^.  inoHMf  il^t  Wif» 
lag«l^o|;i^|ki«td()o<>mfnaidtjH^td  soeuaiiaufla' hijsi)t^|^dii0i>AOtl 
ei<e^M^te(fQrMfh6iVihhus^tkkr>iUffc^  ^wlu^ 

he<lba§  i  «t^  raArukonHeil  j  taDdi  f  OrgbeuJUtdoifltedi  hcfi  nlfiflg  of  j-dTdfioivd 

G¥tN«k')l(^pfllatitiiii<^Tiir&jB(|Aaf«hd>Mor^^ 

al)l«>:^«w\  M(lV»fbIfoPithi^i0i9ni^.£iaJbrBj^^^ 

to  %Q  ^s^  aho^f I  bi'i  tb^Bu  retiDickl  dastiliatifj  o  [  Tfaajv/  ^^t')  9ii{pi^ 

turesque  though  not  elegant  costume,  which  «Cf|i>fjdj)g  ^idUs'i^ib^b 

the  s^^May\\mhL^^^^^  . 

andQbil^if0O,4iVi#(^:.j4M^t,^>ifn,,}iiWi,^g^^^^^^ 

coibin«mtieb  inigdniralf-riiiiiftotfofgOU^.  „iTi^flft/H'jeHpii»GHiWPeF. 
attiii«4  iwm^iAk^e  Ibdh  bejIkletHinied  hyiiiaovmiti&in^pmi}^^^^ 
Hldy' a9''ia'(gtt«s«<j^a3ia  le>r.iirilbibe(I(Micni1it:ifer<^hun)itonpaa9  «tti 
^i7i(!^t<^eb^%^We  }@«sf 'fdf  ^(ti^Mfb^QicmKKblldi&rsvtf  center^ 
t!ilhlnifHir''m'»'g^^  *tlV«  ^Ma§ilelfevenny<^»4 

stUc(^f:fe  ImrffiJtf^  v(likt?'#4tf  ftArf^ii^^iWay^fia^Tmarfi^l'tt 


t 
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to  ^  o  w  h  o  w  C  hristmn  com  in  tin  i  tif»  m  tij  i  ptti^fief^  aod  m  »f  ei^flj  fl 
a    g^mit  tkmoont    of   free t lorn   ttnder    the    Turkisb    go^fffitmcfltiiH 
Af.  vUlwrc-mi  has  ^iven  a  detailed  accotmt  o{  the  Tarioa*  scliDpk™ 
antLspmirmites  whieh  have  at  various  titne&i  «<xj5ted  in  Tiirk€tv^| 
and   of  bbc!  learned    men  wboni:   thej  QiA^e   pnxiiic&d^      TlieS^H 
are  no   solitary  instances-       No  one  who   has  aeen  4lio  GiedkiH 
of  Codstantlnople   and  of  tlie  Princes'   Itlaadso  dmiiig  aifanij 
woiikl    hay  a  tbe    face    to  talk  of    the    oppression  and  wrongidH 
which  at  least  this  portion  iof  the  Cbristia a  population  ondiiri&iAl  1 
In  a  Vcrj  few  dmjs  frorri  the  time  we  writc^   when   tiie  fe£tiiial:ffld 
of  Easter  will    he  celebrated   by  t±ie.  Otieolal  CUlircli^jni»>1|fl 
all  the  Greek  inliahitants  of  the  capital'^ we  mi^lit  aldios^  $agii^| 
of  tlie  empire-^'will  be  seen  congregJitediiit lie  public  plaita^jS 
drd»icd  inJshair   ptayest    dresses^  indulging  in  thr  mmrA  tiTin^wM 
va^nt'  ^splay   of  jollity^    and    for    the    most  part  liiin    a  vmysM 
forward  state  of  intoxication,     A  fewTtuIdBh  cai^a^iea^  or  poliiife'^iB 
mefi^  '■  aiid    a« « smllingi  soldier  0r  Iwo^  will    b^   observed   iaal^^fl 
s  a imterin^  ami^gst  th e  crowd  to  k eep  pfdeif  an ih  jtmv&ki  i  aoflfl 
very  If  rioufe  drunken  quarreL     Whilst' gazing  with  some  dagiaifl 
of  bonder  on  thci  scene,  you  may  be  joined  by^  a  Greeki  tnerebnEilM 
of  ;poar  I  acquaintance  hespangiod  '  witb  jewelletj  aiiil^dii0»M  in  '< 
all  (h&  extravagant  foppery- -of  a;  French  be  an*    •  H«  wiiiiwbjspiF 
to  vou  that  this  holy  season  of  East^  hfi^  bceri  ^b^scn  for  a  ta?*  ^ 
r i  bte . tn assaer e  ioi  th e  unhappy   Chci  st ian s-H-pthmt  h&  r  b ns  leanted ^ 
from  the   best  soiiFci^   tlMt  the^nrksilmYeibeenibtiy^ilig-^np  afint'i^ 
and  h  ( lai^ding  gii  n  po wd  er^>^^t hat  t  he.  Hn  ssian  i  lem  bass j  *  has^idom^^ 
its  ^gread  doors  and  demand s  a  tnilitaTy  guard ^atidiikalttkajtl  rffsb^i 
night  tlieistreets  of  Constantinople  will  iloW  witbClirtatiaii  bloddi  'c 
Suchi  rudionrs  pTovaiL  eyery  Easter;  find  oh  everyoccasion  ihiioWi  I 
inh]  the  utmost!  cans temattonr  tliie  ^obemoucbes  o£l  Pera^  i   Tbe 
bloody -(mijadedTarks^  all  thie  wtrilel  are  listlessly  watcking  witU 
a  q  wt  ot  4on  tem  ]^   t  he  dr u  uk  to  freaks  >  bf  '  t  lie  1 1  tia t ifns  of  t lya 
faWloui-treaeberyiiM     u'-.,-  ,     •  i-,v    (■ivmImij  -ir:  ^.<i.  :,- 

Let  OS:  grt  fmm  tbe  capita!  to  the iprovinocB.  ^ !  We  iare  spending 
the  eveedng'Of  some  Greek  saint^s  day  in  a  village j  oniric- ^ 
danelle^.  li  is  the  siumner  season*  The  sun  sinks  into  a.  tiedJe 
purple  I  and  gold^  The  rOckj  islands  of  Samotihrace  and  Ii 
and  the  pyrimid  of '  Athos ^  t [^ ro w : their  1  engtben ing^  sh ado vrs  dii 
tli^ <  motiuhlefss^^  sea*  Beneath  o iir  feet '  in  i '  those'  immortal  plains 
glitter  Si  mots  ^nd  SoaiTtaiMler.  Behind  th^ni  Mount  Ida  lilpti  its 
wooded  sides i  The- wide- world  will  not  match  .the  scenew  The 
sound  of  music  bieak?  the  solemn  stillness.  Seek  iha  place>i 
whence  it  coin#Sj  and  yoiai  infill  see  a  happy  ictowd  ciT' 
wdmen^  boys  and  girl s^  joim^d  hand  in  hand,  dressed  in 
coloured  jnobes  ad OTiied  with  silk  and  gold  br&id^  moving 


tbeii^^lnfmda»iradiaiii&x^  oelebnufing  ihelieeiAt  o£  tfae-bolypvo^ 

tec^tteiof >4:I]dariTaUag)s,  ftndiidaDoing>  diidohoe  (as/bld.ab i(»Id  Tindy  1  ^ 

its^lrCi^  tTboiclttsTBijof  tbeiMillagen  arei  seated  iheaty  profaablj  in-^H 

dal^in^in  tKttbgfDCfttfstttf  InxuHestmthe  abuse  6£*tiioak  irlio'ard  <> 

m aiitfadiKjf^ itarev'Xis.  ^ > . , .   oj/.   '^>fi(»  <../       .«".  u"  t«ri.[    .'.<'i!".  >  . 

Liat>the  |N»fliei«bd)dhiulg6d>td.^  RjbslanI\dUagk^  '  If  ^k  hek'* 

fesif3iB)dBy^»tiie  mdUei<^(ipner.laf  t>he.llands;  is  tkroWingv  /ndts'  6r  // 

lK>nfaao^(ftoiiausfarcpit|bhiig^aiib¥  .of  dirtyy .  skfMrlkd^    ^overtj-^ '  / 

strfektt')len&[;  9Mdtoly>thiiiii«i  in  'theii"  appearance  at'  ia  their  <f 

int^IIiqpBnqiri.)i[Ba«hiAtti}rf  lani^        beMrailihg  tb^  U)S9r  o£  tho^  '> 

wh«ii>haiv»ib^nitl)fiin  £m&  evarf(^frtaniflhem  and  btodcnuled  t6  €^r-l  • 

tam-d8dl]^iHiln<{thsifasdkt)n(:  disease. {m»<thfi I rikhkso^        arm^  '<> 

tbat;dbses3<fliore)iiaeni  li^ntiiei>gfeate8t  >i]bgIjact/<andiiociQtciiidt  of'^> 

liai(BBii  ]ife(ifliatii€frei2'd»gtsited^at  civilised  ^drerameotlt  ■  Wavid^  ' 

the'Girfee^>Qf)T4irkeyitwaibj&>r//fe&e/€hai]9eB    ./'   i'    *      •>     •  •' 

Wk^fciUimii^ibesitdtei  to/  Afibnn  ithat,  .hbtwithstanding  Ul  tbe  it 

ac1»iof iJBjiiutfCfiiiand'/bpprpisibni'td' w         ithey.iba/ra  been  'ad'  >* 

vaziBQSiitimeft  ikpesedj^aodT'thb/degradati^iiwhiob'  they  may'   / 

esttaniitbciciaftatd  of  pdbtioal  ahd>  ssoial  ineqvalify  as  regards '•' 

tbeir  Masaiflolattnxlciis^^h^  Gmeek pbpnl^titonsctf <lWlcc;f)  whether  t< 

of '^<^id  wnUior  oFi  therjccFiinfaryy  e^kjoyijaereijipaliliber^^abuse  itC 

mooB^  are(iiiefftU|>pg^'abdptQBpeEblis^;har«  bettbr 'mednsTof  edu^: '  >r 

cafioir^i.ahdndreiiicaBsbquenlly^iimbte  /gCfiei»ll7>SntellJ^eiit)  thaii^'  r 

almnsa  qiiyiip9aBiiitfy(fin/i1dke!/iTnQl:ldit:   iWfft   harfos^enl  that  in  ft 

indi^oiBMaiioesfe^eigrBai^.^pfbgv^i tt4»<!bl<thej[i>h«d:Jnide  ^aiii.r. 

sttdikfil^itiitt^ArbjF  ther.aiifOTtiuiate  jevbntsitdiiHHickithd  Greek  m' 

revUnibBii^Mrei iJbfau // Ho^lftbe'ibf^^ 

hairolideam0:Sii:lD9eetaof  Ki]kgT£]itii6:.his/ianpr(ivied^^  < 

tkeio^lbwxrifiSbiilB teidetermkif^  zdEendngicnir^areadMitb'  on^  of  >m 

thdmsstaBUlns  advodsteb  of/tlKriGseekJcslte^/lana'tlMtiiibsl  iIIih' if 

benitoi^theiaiiflimieaioftTiBDbej/tMMibiGi^  Vfvuumfesswe  '> 

do  not  understand  the  preference  which  some  meniaobyass^n'tnf  i 

htt|Biiigiitl|nritbiiMbs  JJKokcmcpndfer  tbe^fCDew^^*  audi '  their'  eyei 

foMsdl  eulrkf.  curdy  insisted  /nhiadi  tbe^lbcad  (^The'Gimk  audi'  i 

thdflhai/pjiSO^rwhiisft-.  thieir  wiresi  andrdau^tdifs^ard  expoisted  i> 

te;eqiiUitabtures>aiidb.pubftd'8hbnpdf.foc'tfae  skke  df^Qbisdnin^>t(^' 

yote/fcr//Aa(lfQ;reniiiU9it>'candidateyi!OveD!a^  blusiinado  /  iroiii  b^' 

greai{f^(pisfaBv(toilbar<s(toided'  b^  ithc  .psymdAt  o£-«  few> < hundred,  t 

pissbtasll  i.Iii  tfae^cUercasktbidTt  the  victhik  hasith^aatts&othm  •«£*  j 

tiviii'^  andianffexkigitoihdBr rafrfibe^  (to]istiitul&aiial'^veiiuhait>'4iflt'  tf 

thsnAeKihbpi».ifad'riagye  rf )aiMnwiri-ifain  dlgsp^tMi.  ■.  '•.i;(>^ 

Daerfl{iitlile>  |>snMnpail(cpukes  of  >cothplakit  dfnthekOnistiauiof^// 

Taih^tiis^  tha^  •lhe)()iav^  abti^ (placed •> on  .ifaeLsdma  seoibl.aodw. 

pcdkic^l  fpdtiogt  ^iitbb  ^S^a^inlmib  siibj«cts)(ol>the>SdUa%  katttm 

"  'i  are 
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are  looked  upon  as  aa  inferior  race,  ,  This  charge  is^  to  a  oertaon 

extent,  true,  yet^^like  air  others  made  against  the  Turks,  has 
been  most  grossly  exaggerated.     It  is  the  fact  that  Christians 
have  not  been  admitted  to  tho^e^  high  political  peats  in  whicb 
they  might '« control  the  very  destinies  of  the  empire  ^  and  a. 
moment's  reflection  wilP  furnish  us  with  suflicient- reasons  for 
their  exclusion^  hbWever  desirable,  and  even  politic,  it  may  be 
deemed  by  some  that  such  restrictions  should  be  removed.     Arc 
toe  prepared  to  confer   such  privileges  upon  our  Massuli^an 
subjects  ?    Do  we  permit  them  to  fill  even  tl^e  least  important 
political  offices  in  India,"  or  to  rise  to  any  rank  above  that  of  » 
non-commissioned  officer  iit  the  army  ?    But  it  is  untrue  that  the 
Christians  in  Turkey  do'  not  rise   to  any  6igh  political   and 
social  positions.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  the  various 
instances  of  Greeks  who,  almost  froih '  tlie  time  of  the  conquest, 
have  held  the  most  distinguished  offices  in  the  state,  and  to 
whom   havoibeen^  confided   the  most   important  and   delicate 
political  transactions  in  which  the  Porte  has  everbeeja  engaged ; — 
of  Panaioti,iWhO)  'as  grand  interpreter  of  fhe  pivac^^enjji^"^  the 
full  confidence  and  esteem  of  successive 'Sultans  anat]ieir  vizien, 
and  through  whose  influ^ilce  the  Orthodox  Church  ob^ned  that 
very  firman  upon  which  it  nbw  founds^  its  claims  tq  the^^oly 
Places  in  oppofltttion  to  the 'Latins ;  of  Alexancjer  Mayrocordato, 
an  author  of  extensive  learning,  who  took  part  iii  the  gj'eat  afiairs 
of  state,  negotiated  and' slgiiecf^^e "treaty  of '  CarJowjLtz  with 
Austria,' and ><receiTed' from  the^l^orte  ttie  new  title  of  *  privy 
councillor.'     The*  celebrate  Gtefefe '  quarter*  ol  Coijistantinqpl^, . 
called. thei  Panar^'  fiirnishi^d  thfib  Prinqes ■o(  Wall^achyi  an^  Afol* 
davia,  as  it  did  those  who  were  eiMployedt  W  the  Divan  and  Jl^ 
the  great  officers'  ^<f{  the  empir^  ih'  commumpatlng  with  foreign 
powers  aadr  withf'their  aihba^adorS^^a  diity  ivhich  required  in  its 
execution  the  utmost  delicacy,  And  involved  ^he  great^t  respon- 
sibility..^ i  The  diplotti^id'sehriclreW  open  io  theqi^  and^we  have 
seen  Turkey  repi^^s^ted  a^  *ihe^'^ame  time  at  London,  ^aris, 
Brussels^  amd  Berlin  by  Ch'ristiany.  '  The  present  Xnrki^k  am- 
bassador in  >  this*  dountfyls  a  Greek,  yet;  supn'is  the  ignorance 
prevailing  amqngit  even  Well-educated  persons^  uppn  t^s  subject, 
thati  we  "have  frequchtlv*  he'afd  slirprise  exprci^sea  that.^i^e  worthy 
representative  of;  the' 'Pbrte, at' the  Court  of  St.  JaipesV  should 
allow  fais  wife  tb  be  seen  by  the  public^  anil  jthat  her  Majesty 
should  receive  J  a  lady  *  Who"  ii   supposed  to  hold  ^  somewhal; 
equivocal  position,  by  '^^anhg '  with  several  other  ,^air  partners 
the  affections ^f  her'spdiise/'' 

With  regard  to  the^  sbciaj'pdsition  of  the  Cl^ristisms,  we  bave 
only  to'ipoint,'  in' 'direct "rbfdtation  of  the   charge  against  the 

Turks, 
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Turksy  to  the  great '  commei^c^l  houses  established  at  Const^nti- 
xioploy  Smjnia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  to  those  wealthy  . 
Armenian  bakers  in  whoife-  hands  are  the  very  strings  of  power,  . 
aiid  who  ate  one  of  the  curses  of  the  State,     The  Baltazzis,  the  : 
Ranis','  the  'Mavtocordatos,  and  a  thousand  others,  whose  corre* 
spondents'.  and  agents  are  established  at  Marseilles  and  in  Paris,  . 
at  Manchester  and  in  London — in-  almost  every  great  commercial 
city  of  -the  world,  and  who  are  gradually  establishing  a  trade 
which  "Excites  the  wonder  and  jealousy  of  the  most  experienced 
and  longi^stablished  European  merchants— are  really  Turkish  • 
sabjects,  owe  their  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  extraordinary 
liberality  of  the  Ottoman  Qovemment,  and  unhesitatingly  prefer 
a  residence  at  Constantinople  to  one  at  Athens.    The  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  Sultan's  mother,  whose  influence  in  the 
state  was  unbounded,  was  an  Armenian   banker.      The   same 
gentleman  is'  no  less  honoured  by  her  son,  and  has  entertained  on 
more  than  one    occasion  the  Sultan  himself  and  all  the  great  > 
officers  of  .«tate  at  his  country  house  on  the  Bosphoriis. '  Even 
his  'Maj^ty  has  given '  banquets,  to  which  the  primates  of  the 
Catholic,  QVeek,  Armenian,  and  JewUh  communities  have  been 
invifted^'as'tfa^y  are  now  indeed  to  all  public  festivities :  a  degree 
of  Ubei^litjr'  which  could  not  probably  be  matched  in  any  civi- 
lized xotinti-y  of  the. >^orld. 

.  If  the  Oreeks  ha^e  to  complain  of  any  want  of  {confidence  and 
respect  on' the  part'6f  the  Turks,  let  them  reflect  upon  its  origin 
andMSause-."  Let  ttldm  reineinber^that  an  unbpunded  chnfidence 
which^WAsl'once  placed  in  tb^m  was  i^f^st  signally  abused,  and 
waa^^Wned  td  the'^Very  destruction  of  thpse  who  had  implicitly  - 
trusted 'th^m/  L^  them  not  forget  tl^at  the  want- oft  respect  is  < 
justified;  by  the  }irdVert)iaT  meanness,  jthe  immpr^liiy,.  and  the. 
dishonesty  of  the  Greeks' o^  the  Levant,    ii  [>    -  s  '    ij  >> 

Thts  nsli^ous  and'  political  pjivil^egjeii^  w,hijph<^h4  Sultans,,  from  \ 
the  time ''of  the  cotifquest,  H^d  accorded  to  )ikfij^  Chnstim  sch-) 
jects^were^'Confirmi^d  and  extended,  t^n  aft^l^bis  ^icceasiono£ 
the  present  Sultan,  by  the  celebrated  HattiiSUcuriffof  Gulhane^j** 
which  hsis  been  tenhed'the  Magjna  Charta  p£  Turkey.  jTo  givei: 
every  ^possible  Solemnity   to  its  promulgati[on,i.the  diplomatic  il 
agents  of  t}ie  European  t^owers  were  invited, to  the;) ceremony,/* 
which 'tbok  place  on.lhe'Sr^  of  November,  1839,  ia  the.  presence.  » 
of  the 'JSultan' himself  and  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  ^the.empiEe^x 
The  equal  rights  before  the  law  of  all  the  inhabitants  'o£>  ther 
Turkish  ifeknpii^,' whether  Christians  or  Mussulmatis,<weire>'naW'*l 
formally  recognized.     The  protection  of  tjifgir  lives,  hoq^nr^anS 
fortunes  >^as  guaraiiteed  to  them;    a  just  system  of  imposing 
and.levyihg  taxes,  tind  the  establishment  of  a  regular  mode  of 

recruiting 
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recniitinn:  the  army  and  fixing  the  term  fot'inilitorydrfryite,  wrwri^^t 
dedlarcd  to  be  the  principal  objecti  contemplated  by  theileipeiMf 
ordinance.     The  promises  then  made  have  been  lon  the  whal«^n 
as  far  as  the  Sultan  and  bis  G over mneti t  aie .  concerned,  faitbffr 
fully  performed,  and  the  best  proui'  that  can  4je  adduced  of  sudi 
bein^  the  case  is  tlie  vastly  impros^ed  condition  of  the  Cbristiaa 
populations,  and  tlie  resoui^cfia  wiadohi  Tnrkey  >  has  showa  in  tbe 
present  war*     Many  other  meaaur^  hstve  ai^ce   been :  adopted^ ' 
equally  liberal  '  in   piineiplc?  and  equally  ►  ad vaatagetiiiA  tta   the 
C  Kr  b ti  ans .    Co  U  nc^il  s  f  o  r  the  adrri  in  is tra t i  on  of  •  lineal  <  a  flair s,  wL  use 
duty   it  is  to  ddvise  and  cootroi  tbc  gov^rnors^  and  in  wtiick 
the  heads  of  the  different  Ghristian  and"  Jewisli  dommanitiesH^J 
have  seats'  with  the  Tar kish  authorities,  have  been  establi*liedvit 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  th&  empi^.     The  oldMlaw^  *rlucli 
punish  e  d    w  ith    d  eath   those  i  v^h  o    renoun  ce  d   tli  e»  Muisulio  an^  1 1  ■ 
religion,  has  been  abrogaied^     All   forced  labour^  ero/ufflej,  aridiifi 
contributions  for  military  and  other  purposes^;  hare  been  ihwmA 
lished*     The  tares  have  been  put  uipon  a  jnet  Irakis,   and  fairly lo 
assessed.     Irregular  impo&itioias,  presents  to  the  authorities  iairl/f 
risitvets  or  bribes,  have  heeoi  declared  illegal-  <   Courts  ©f  law^ M 
whict^  Christians  I  are  placed  Upnnth^  same  Nfootihg^  as  Mnssnkitri 
mans^  have  been  established  foir  thest^ttlement  of  ootntnercial  anih^ji 
other  civil  suits.     And  we   now  learn  thirt  Lord  Stmtford  Jirml 
Redcliffe  has  obtained  an  linperialftrnifn,  authorisii^  tbeitece^)^^ 
tion  of  Ghri|ttan  evidence- in  allcase^-  whatever:  a  fxiacnsflioibiu. 
the 'importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be>oveiwa4pdL  ii.i  hi^  Ihh:  nouui 
We  do  not  pretctnd  to  assort  th a*  these  .^od.  me a«iiB^i«iBjm 
always)  observed  to  thek  full  eSdteittj  >  t  Fwiwiiiiii  lit  J  >  they  afl?e  jeina 
haps  violated  every  day  iq  diffierentl  paits  of  the  empire.     Bui^/ 
we    hav©  this  itiost"  importatrt^latt,   that   the    principles   the jri  > 
involve  have  been  sole  in  nly  declared  to  Isc  the  basis^Iipon  whiofctii 
the  Ottoman  Government  is  at  all   times  prepAred  to  act,  and  ni 
uptm   which  it^  will  deal  !with  its  Christian  subjects.'    It  muitrr 
moreover  be  borne  in  mind  that  these.great  reformb^  haveanlynl' 
been  introduced  within  the  last  fourteen  yearsy  andv  it  is  impoffl^^^ 
si  hie  to  change  a  whole  gen^^ition  in  a  day.     The  enlighten^ 
ministers  of  the  Sultan  who  devised  and  are  jirepared  to  carry^  outi-' 
the*  improvements^  cannot  yet  find  the  instruments  i to  effect  their  : 
purpose.     Those  who  fl-om  education  aiad  persi^nal  5  character  ai©^-' 
mast  iifust worthy  jUre  ijeleCteth  for  th&  jndre  . isnportaat '  goVemw^ 
ments  io  the  immediatie  vicinity  of  the  capital  fbh^  diatattt^  pmr^*^ 
vinces    are  necessarily  confided  to^  men   Wha  axe  less  capiiblffv^' 
or  less  honest.     It  is  exactly   in  these  provinces,   far  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  central  ^uthorii^j  and  frequentij?^'  withotit 
an  European  consul  or  any  other  pediw  in  <  authoiritj  Who  can 

report 
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»Tt  to  the  Miaktets^  that  the  scenes  a^op^pression  and  artiell^'tT| 

Ktitfftll J  I  octmt  which   have  ^listl^  excited ;  tko  <  ind  i^nut  loih  miSL  <  i  1 1 
boFJtiT  of  toft^eU^rs*     B tut  even  these  abuses  araigradaatly  being ^i 
iTL'ifiDVied.    'E^evy  one  iffho  hasi  beon  indiiiatelj  aiiquaiufted  witk  r^ 
fufikey  during  the  last  fU'teen  yem%  must  adniit  the  extraordi- 
»i^  impTovenient  whichj  has  ftlreadT  taken  plare  m  the  condi^    i 
K0ii4>af  I  thfi'Ghnstiaii  p£lpulatioii5  and  injtbei  |^Eii?ral  3ef3ttrit^o^4M|  i 
'  propeity.     We  n^ed  oaJy  Teieii  to  the  livdy  anddnstrrao'f  f 
'vvm  rif  ork  ol  Oaptaiiiir  Slad  t^  Jip  w  an '  admip:al  i  in ,  tlio » Ttirkdi  1 1  navy,  i 
fenaislHug  ahuadant  prooia   of '  tlie   facti      If  tbo  Chriatians     ' 
n^ » ^any  cause?  ta  ^  costi  p  1  ain ,  i  t  Is  <  tJiat   they  af  s  i  beiup;   | >l  m:  ed 
iniu^h :  uader  ikoaa  l^ws  oi.  police,  whiub  iare  :injud  iciou^ly 
nitn^nded  i^mr  adoptioi^  itoi  ike  jPortie^  as  itbe  iiii^tiirutioiia  a£i.  i 
riiliij^dl  Govcrnmentl,     Weiqup^ioniwhcthar  ias^  csio :  who  hasni 
yo^ ed . !  tliat'  pe cdic ct  '  1  ibarty ,  of  actio n^  that    unh otlude d    ho b>^     : 
itMity y  and  th at ;  i  cximpl etc  r  absi^ac  e  of  all   con titjl  w  bi c 1 1  atica 

the  g'rc&t  ch arme  o|  Jjias tcimj  travel! in|^.,  will  prcif or  a  system  •    • 
|ia££ ports  and '  pub ld|C    carayanser^b,  atid  all    the  aadoyances! 
hich  tbd  police  re|^la^ti<H]£^  of  Earepco^  stOites  inevitayy  cntailr 
But  the  r«al'  impcdintenti to  ibe  rapid  po^oss  ol  i  the  Gr(?<?k 
isti^uffldMes  J  o  £:  'T  uitkey  is  to  bti  sou^h  t^  m^  t hf  Ir  <  oifwii  dcrgy ,    >  Tbe^l  /« 
'erico  •  and  imiiioralitj  of;  tlie  Greek  bishopii  and  pri€t«ti  have:  1 1 1 
Lt  Ibeni  intonierhed  coTrfelnptwithlluajTurkish  authoritiei^i  ^^ 
their  ra^pacity  has  imposed'  theiw  ilocks  to  land^ln^iis  voxationi,  - 
^intolerance  has  cheeked  almost  every  fiUjompt  at  adii-*   > 
tion  and  social  iinpravoineiLt.^  i  Altbonjih  noW' adtnitied  into  theiliJ 
tunicipaLeonnciU,  tbeii^r  vii::efifidishonostyf  iiindiwai^t  «^i'  tmthi'uil« 

•4)estioy  that  :ind;uenoe  whidi  theyiaiigrht  ijlhdrwia**  'efkjojgvfd 
ITtfifliave- 1  before  ns  im  ofliicmaL  repoirt  upon  iflh&  oitfidition  of  ib^i^^f 
rtekf  OH'  t^h e  bcord er^  w  hi c h  f urnislio S'  4 (^^ &i  1^  **^  t h«  f r i^ht^l'  i w 
Biiyjrblity  and  mistofwluct  of  tho  bi*hops  of  nearly  all  the  to^m/Mi 
that  patt  of  Turkey  tpa  di^^iting^  to  bo  inarm  ft  boa  ^ciSnTiwd  tt>^»if  I 
Ite  •  'lain^  d escriptioD  ^  i  a^ ki^sJ  tcf  tho  E loivap can ^  provtlnciri  9fii  ( i  / 
ompcra  whjere  Gnnd^  priettft  m^  plaj3«ii  uret^SoiUvivfiian  aDd 

It  rw^as  tcx  remote  this  state  of  thin|B[»  that  fftany  of  the  re- 
irni9  jMPoclucetl  by  the  Turkiah  j^ove  mmc^  nt  Ivere  devj*cd  ;  it 
I  fO'^maintain  ^nd  encoai^^e  it  that  tlje  Emperor  of  Russia  has 

mainly  ind uoed  to  make  lliofie  domanda  which   hat<3  led  tci    , 
*^sev^i  *Aa:  long"  aa  tiie  olei^y  can  kieep  tlie  people  in  a.  fenidltioiiiiii 

cvmmpt  and  brutal  aa  thf brown,  »ua  can  haro  the  entire  oontmLm 
ver  tSiei^  eiTil   as   weU    as  tlieir  Bpirittxal  coax;em3>    the.  Oiamif 


•  Thet^  would  \^i.  little  djffit'uJ' 

M^  their  co-religiOQii**.     W^  iii«T  .  -^  .- 

the  iiiiiaber  of  Blackwood  for  Mai'^U. 
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need  not  fea^,  t^  possijbgj^^  p£  tb^  e&tablisliiiient>^£:atiy  strmg 

Christiai:^  ;p^weji;  in  T,iir)ijRj  ,ii|,(  rEuro^e^.  .But  tb^  Gt«eks  art 
gradual  I  jr  emancipating  tli^ps^li^ct^  from  thbi  degraftUng  yoh. 
The  spirit  f^f  ^qquu" J  is  abro^^d;  and,  for  the  sake  idf  bumanitj 
and  <;jiyili^^tit|i^  >vp  ^t^u^jil  t^*at],tbp  time  b  nomrbaine  nrheu  tb 
only  .Q^^c■|f;^^p|t^)v^i^^a/JRfJ(^^  o  I  ,'>-»  i»i  i.  u  i 

We.;  harp,  k?}m^^  ^,o^ty,,Eii^fe^^jDf  ithe  <?i?eetel    ^  Mtest  of  our 
remarlcsj^^^Ije^^lW/fl^sa^^hfp})^  tpiiJlKeiJinpilavtel  eiKidilion  of 

tlie  Chmtiati^^^f  'f]^rI^^}T,r/»viyj^Li^y,Iiip^ly>ft(j  the^lTetiGbinstijni 

G^c^ksl^^SQ,  ^^;it^j^t,iO^^^  of  the   otils  eom- 

j^jne^f  of  af^  ^  ^to^  ^^.  fii^cq4  \  ,f^'th  <4tt  oj«^i tie^rohy^  i^cd  hi  the 

;  ^H^npg.  .thus  gjv^p,j^§f¥WMai?^R^ 

Cbf^tiJja  populatioii^  q(,,|]5ifiify5,,|DTW  «l^UcI^t rW<Mild i  hc?m:om- 
P^ete,  jYf^jre  ^^J^^  l|ip^  Pa  4?i\f^t^  /J)H^"<4*V. ; t<^i??ai&5  l^c  (b%l  tofjlia  M  mill- 
mans.  .  ,^p  .)vjjp^  /^'fm%^.  ^lyrf ej>f^ ,  a  tg^^  tlite  >!rUrJ^,  ►  ►  l&rdpetfl  ^j-^ 
ca^^  f-  ^  ,^ur  ^pyp^f ,  ,iT^l  n^^,  rBffl^it]  ^$i  10,  tmo\^  iup«h  i tlietiinri 

S^F?'*PTMj^^W:f^  t^^irli9%T0TO¥'An,  inhabitaiifci  of  TurW  In 
Europe,   except  the  Albanians,  and  thosp.  toiU\^MAf  Silint^     "' 

iqan  tri%aof,^ts.p^(}fF^l^pUjtjs,  H-jdiu^^jfi    -rrnay   :\'J         ' 


whonf  |t  IS  c^itlj^^fj;  ttii^^p^T^i^rjmii^reSmtaAicipiOt  t&rt^il 
inexcj^^gj^la^jgi^^j^pp^^  Ji^rg^ntWtfiaUfpji'tfSaltmg^fwit  iH/( 
stiyiji^ppjp,  jg|.yes  jt^^Ml^  fipil^ow^ilji^  deff^rApUompfiiiijponp 
who^e  ^r|T|annt'i  s  aiw^  l^g\^^  i  bif i  i|  .€€Wi|pl^tel j ,  HnnequaJAte 
wjb^m  hp^gttes  lor  tb|e  %;«V,liiw;i'^nJ     nu  jy^mn\ 'fiMMHyj  ^m 

ill  r[perc6>>1r^,  that :  ^fcie  >k- iiiir<m'nddd  1% 't  "tetOA^^^^ 

giJjJMia  contempt.  The  loaks  of  the  fellows  sufficiently  express  tliis ; 
but  a  very  trijfliii^actiideut,  any  -£allMon-  witli  yott-ot^-yoiM^-dfftgomflJii 
npks^  the  Mt^*  bi^,iftt|,  otRc4al  ,ka»'as,  will  ei^U  iipoii  youf  ?~" 
h^^l|%  3,n4  u  poll  those  ^£  your  reiatiort*^^  k  Voil  ey-  tif  fi  1  th  v  y  i  t 
alliWiioh  tiie  blan/l  IxhIs.  ThcMlc-ih.' to  liriviMiii  "1. 
tBii^'Trtkie^atid  p^f^itioij  ill  llRVtcuk' titVliuuiai|  (^5ij 
i^Jfi^^''  't hat  Li] liijiiitf^fi , .  ,^, ,  ,%i^^\$ig^i^  .4^  v.finJrt'i ^ iV^ieil uig  Cijiistiiftta 
Cpjf opji ,  iijfiy  Ivluiit,  and  polities  orui  >f e%hi  sii&e^pt  i  bil  1 1  y ,  t^  t,  Ht tH !  *»  I 
Wisihe^i  it '  exoites  J     B  ut^  h  o  iv  eyi?T  ri?ek  1  ^^^ '  rtTii|  riiiiy  T  i  ■  ^ 

^UGriirmiJ  aM  lioi^-'eVcr,  iDiinicii]  to  tlie  jUvi>,  of  hiiv  ii 
it'ln  tli^  dij^ltal  of  the  Eu^t^  \t  wcful.il  .jiflb^d  ki^aiu 
P^'^pks .  tOj  ^  j  cani  ,  t  Wt  t  i  le  ^  mbbi  e  of  Con  s  titu  tiu  r>p!^H '  iv  < i 
jirug,.)n-+  iVie  Gi^kmid  tk^ ' B#i&,  tj,^  1 88;' ' 
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And  tbis  is  said  of  a  population  'which  has  distinguished  itself 
by  nneKainpled  moderation  under  circumstances  Which'  would 
prohablji'bi^'xlriveh  into  open'Yev^lt  thif  inhabittoti  ^f  nearly 
every  city*in»  Eufopel  W6  nfill^^nttt  remark  on  thefbad  taste 
displayed  'in  these  unseemly  and  uncharitable  paragraphs,  but 
ive  cannot  conceal  our  surprise  that  they  lihould'  come  from  one 
-who  displays  his  Complete  ignbrance'in  almost  every  'page  of 
bis  volume  of  the  subject  6n  which  he  professes  t6  Ireat.  He 
has^  scarcely  seen  the  Turkish  doast  When  we  find '  &im  com- 
mittihg  the  egregious  error,  repeateU,'  if '^e  remembet  rightly, 
more  than  once  in  his  work,  of  speaking  of  the  migration  of  the 
Tartar  tribes  to  replenish  the  Turkish  race  as  still  continuing, 
and  attributing  to  it  the  present  disturbed  and  neglected  state  of 
Asia  Minor.  *  The  pastor-tribes  of  the  north  still  continue  the 
southward  movement  of  the  great  migration,  though  they  are  not 
in  masses  or  in  any  way  to  be  heralded  by  history  I '  (p.  175.) 
No  such  migration  has  taken  place  for  centuries,  and  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  geography  of  Western  Asia  would  at  once 
show  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should.-  llie  Ourouk  and  other 
Turcoman  tribes  now  found  in  Asia  Minor  ar^'  the  descendants 
of  those  who  for  many  hundred  years  have  pastured  their  flocks 
in  the  same  vast  plains.    '  .    >  < 

We  open  agam,'  p.  188^  atid  find  thr^e  misstatements 
together.  Mr.  Crowe  describes  the  meahn^s  of  the  Greek 
bouses  in  the  Christian  quarter  6f  ^Constaifitinoplle  called  the 
.  Fanar,  and  upon  this '  fact,  attributabll^  alone  to  "^  the  mean- 
ness of  their  inhabitants,  he  founds  a  swe^ping^ -accusation  of 
oppr^»ion  and  intolerattds' against 'thte  Turks. ''^  H^  ti&'s  not  the 
candour  to  «Ute  that'  the  finest  iSiaifeidfid'^f  Peh!^  and'  the  inost 
spacious  country-houses  on  the^osphdriisl,  'Kirnikhed''with  ^very 
.  European  luxury,  surrounded  by  gaidem,  ^d  almost  vieing  with 
the  iniperial  palaces^  have  beenibhilt  and  are  ihbabited  by  Arme- 
niaiM  and  Gieekil.*  '  If  you  leave  the  Fsdkv^  he  tells  Hk,  ahd  do 
'  .^ •       ;.  •  •  '  /         ••**  ♦       ■•■"I  -'■       •  •>'"'  iu'ore 

nM"iii  I  ii*'  y '      '  y '  

*  The  snthorof  'Anadolt  the'Latt  Home  of  the  Faithihl/  who'ha«  had  more 
ezperie|if>e  pf  the  jQr  reefu^  thait»mott  ]&)g1ishmeD^  m  s  iSew  word*  descnibeft  th«  Arme- 
fiii^w  and  Gr^k,  houses  apd  well  hlD^  at  .the  pauses  of  the  floarishiiip  state lof  the 
one  and  the  hiin^  appearance  of  the  otner.  '  Here  are  »lef^^,4J^;i^)andwfUwct 
at  Ortikitii,  IR^ht  and  new  { there.'tuid^le'-idd'Wn  Greek  mansions,  at  Kuru  Tshepai^ 
black  and  6ld:  wealM^  aoqaired  by  aasidoons  speculation, 'and  ruin  entailed  hy 
naUonal  aoRblt^Pf  Bi<h  baokertf  juwl/  diameaia-iiie^&aiilB,  Allaveidis  and  THx- 
oglus  (two>  of  .thepnncipaLAnneiijan  ffiniiUe«).,arA^eiie»'  and  uncommonhr  com* 
fortable, they  look;  but  Where  ii  w  Greek,  Prijipe.^«nisi,  who  signed «way 
BesssCfabia  in  ihe  treaty  pf  .Bucharest :  and  where  is  Prince  Soutzo,  who  informed 
the  Frebeh  Attibassaidor  Sebostiefid  >  bf  the  Turkiish  capitulation  when  Admiial 
Duckworth >passed  tbe^DatdaneUeB^-uWhek  are  iheyP  Evidently  not  at  home; 
both  clean  gone —beheaded.  The  miserable  Patriareh  of  the  Greek  Chnrchf 
Gregory,  who  joitied^in  the  reyolutionaiy  Hetairia  of  his  nadon,  liyed  in  this 

rickety 


r  pinore  than  aoftah  ihrmgh  f^^  by^-laum  air«mi4i^^^a**Ml>ff'fMre 

- 1  glaoct  at  the  TVIdsqwe  dF  Eyoub,  yoar  <  indiycr^^r  ^duritkii|f  iioij 

-  cpst  yoQ  ywiar  ilia  !^    The  f^n trft nc«  'ta > t4ie  M*>*tjU^  ite  T^iiidfMibteflf 

filTbitddeti  to  all  bat  M  ngsiil mans j   bfit  th*-  tTfltv^ll^r  ma j  Itilto 

pleasantly  enough'  fof'ainUdlj^'hour  afTuohpf^tthfr  trellkefl  tlMibi 

1 1  urising  amid  the  jAcmmUf^^frdetmm^srgriywn  witbi^'dfifes  ami  i^M 

'  fiowera^   atid,   if  he    betnoi^  bbilt  ioW'WtUiilly^  ftasiriflBff  %e 

■Hfiimoitgat -w^boih  he  is  li  jJTu^st  and  a  Btrati^er,  te  aftt^fl  ei^j^iridiiaj 

I   ]  B  friendly  and  profitable  chat  with  the  stud^bts'  etf  ffe  coWfef©, 

,    lor  the  guai?diai»3  of  the'  ^abted  buihUtig.  i  '    -  tin  Ui; 

ffKi  i    Mr,  Crowds  in  the  neiet  }>ai'*igTEph,  repc^ala  «  '  story  t^tm^rf  in 

h  tl^r&  of  the"  murder  of  the  ^otii— 'for -  we  beMeve  t ber^'  Wa*'  'M} 

if  tmn — of  the  Bnltaii's  sister,  iiiiqanseqtieiw^  oi 'a  Wl'bfti^s '!'&#;  or 

xather  cus t*)Hi,  which  toodd^iiLns  to  death  '  tit  their  'biirth '  all  Utiles 

of  rojai  descent^  except  the  Inl^iperial   children-   i  W^  rtm  Ate, 

however,  on  tlic  nuthorinj  of  &«' era Lneiftt  English  piiysician;  ■Who 

attended  the  Imperial  familyi   and  tt-^s  woH  acquainted  Md thrall 

lutfae  circumstance^  of  the  cas^N  tlirit,  by  the  express  romnmiitiof 

the  Sultan,  the  child  W^  not  put  to  destb.     Bolh  motiit^^^^ 

.  Jchilddietl,  bmt  from  natnmlctoiefl;^'"  1=11  r  ^ilj  j)Uf?  .j^'^'aff  il^iU 

'  ■  Ap^iDj  we  open  at  p/ 194,  and  fitid'  Mr,  0riwrrl^pfeacfit!!|f^  vl^ 
t^  fallacy  tliatj  according  to  the  Turks,  wom^it  are  do*  mdWifted  < 
in  to  ^  the  'Mohamrnedan  j )  arad  i  se ,  and  th  a  t  any  nel  1  gi  on  s  d  isposi-  , 
tion  in  her  is  at  least  discouraged.  iThi^  i^ '  eomplefely  false. 
Women  in  the  eeust  are  as  pojinctun)  at  the^ir  prayers  as  thetaeD, 
and  perform  with  equal  Btrictiie«s  all  the  duties  of 'Iheir  relil^iop. 
Before  Mr.  Cft)  wo  ventured  to  give  m  dis^isitiom  updti  th^  reli- 
gion and  the  habits  of  the  Turks,  he  might  as  well  hare  remd  the 
Koran,  and  taken  the  tmuhle  to  obtain  some  informatiOfs,  how- 
ever slight  and  superiicialj  upon  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats. 
He  repeats  tho  absurdest  of  vulgnr  errors  on  these  subjects.  He 
h  J  enormously  exaggerates  the  extent  a^d  practie^  o€  pblygam'yv^and 

licit  etj  building  |  what  has  becotna  qf  him,  tcro  ?.  houg  since  haag^ud*:  and  tdirovn 
inio  the  Bosphorus,  .  ,  »  At  Nltbori  fuw  aotabiiiti^s  ^3^.  The^^  i^  pti^Jack 
of  large  hoases  to  be  sure,  with  their  otm  private  quays  to^^artk  the  eea  -.  ibe  i*nd^ 
over  the  street,  »i)dth^r  terrac^d-gard«ns  clinibiugtne  heigftts  behind  the  -^Uf^e*^ 
and  they  are  occapied  by  wealthy  ArmeiijaEs,  too.  But  th^re  is  a  re{i[  live  Greek 
magtiate  here>  a  gixjd  speci-m^  of" his  Mud  (i!ie  welUMnowfi  Logothett%  the  politijad 
a^eutof  the  Greek  Church— the  proiuoter  and  developer  of  All  Hussisu  mtri^e*3. 
Cliuging  to  old  prejtidices  and  pusillaniuiitieft,  ht>  makes  a  fhh  show  of  jiovertj'  b 
the  external  aspect  t>f  his  habitEition,  though  it  cotitBtms  sumptuous  apartments 
withiu:  for  he  is  rich  withal^  nor  has  he  forgtrtteri  the  timev hen  Greek  well-h*tog 
fticited  Turkish  persfleution  \  and,  stiU  paying  a  daily  court  in  the  &'nfecbaiilber£ 
uf  P^hag,  be  dreams  of  bowstrings  and  dagfrers,  long  since  fkllen  into  disuse?  and 
rufity,  and  calls  tho  groat  men's  meanest  household  slaves  his  Valued  frlcudf,  m  ibe 
hope  of  Eecaring  thnis  his  life  and  fortane,  whieh,  while  etijoyinff  by  virttte  of 
aa  altered  system,  he  thanks  his  abject  jsycophancy  fbr/— (pp.  7-1 3,) 

lie 


J 


^tipii  >^yf•>$ba4llllel^^^ltOIfW^d)Jtbti>iTfltf]|At tadang^  ptamtei^Diir 

.  jgo^A{|«^  w^tfVt4«9aliles  Qn)(f  thei  mdst  ^te^kl^jniAo  bfl«»«iiiiire 
.lA^<an4Jj  //Wi4^iA.iN^>«mqpluMfci,  Itb^fOuittitcalft'ibf^lliejSalten 

,  .mU»yi/S^  iGklMisi^SM  th€i(taiheii£a6liiaCltlieMi]|0orer 

inhabitaaUr  of  the  prp3iij|€in(Ci-4rAT;hattg^4»tM.JiNrv\  w^S'ite^ 

.  ^.  f4kms  ^>^il«nd  iviM«fiMi^ii*{ft'tibflrfyj«£jwU0hiibefieo^l9yeldom 

iaibi^(|tml(lwi4hiJbM  9«i9)WiUe^«|)pcaone^A^o<nita0t)iii  ton  iitiTb- 
im?atntf|rtoriNiiBtfpei«ailt  ,ofya.Clbiiattali.a6witr9r'*(2raodbjin€f 
:  Me^fmncb^i  p*.S24)l<  •  The  .MP^u^noe^  t(^o»  which  £a*t^m  wctaien 
.  «x€|ir^«4^QM^  <h^<!bu«ji»««dfl.and  IiuiittiMjiji  very  amManki/t — 
qi^t9/api«fff^|^f^lQl9/a«ijiO  tbf^-.W^tii.iTMSMlttuA'iiiitethar^is 
WpAlrkliawAi;PFf^j(im9lilt(Bd,  mdliQok^an^iictivefwitvifijBU  ibe  fikdn- 
•4(apf4iAJ3aJif«.i^  stalQ4  )lC^ldrenrtnfati^ek'iitotbcl»»fanAfaiiid)tods 
their  wives,  with  the  utmost  Q«ferdiie0!aad<respecll    >Akid>  afl  «for 
tjb^  Ubeprl»y.f?ii|P3ri»d  iby  Tfiifluib  laiiies^  'a  .yeryi  slight  aoqnfthitanoe 
..  .;wi^>Tii4(istir^»0Ai^j«iriU  ,9«flBce  %>  ah^wi  Itlpyat  it  ^night  pefhaps 
b^  TBstiiikted  witbtadvafBt^e  to  IftieMr  povlda^'and^^lthotaLt  mnoh 
.  u^fev^f^0i3iritbtbQit^pei«(OB«l  fr()ed<>m;  Xor  a  lady  in  her  veil 
xasy.f^Q. .  wbe^Q .  ffhe  lUJces  and  nmy  ^  defy. ,  xecogniticMii^-eveii)  fi^om 
.  .JtbQ^(tairhoni&h^,m^ybe  be»t,kiiowa.^.  {  ' 

..  Gse^  f^  w^be  ^be  evils,  of  theibaiwmandaf  ^olj^gamy^  tod 
oppo^  A$  both  jpadoubiedly  aiie  to  tbe  oompleAe  civilkatuio;  and 
T,egef^TBti(Wii  ot  tb^  Mabanunedein^mci^yel  tbeyare^by  jbo  oufans 
4P  fatal  ta  ;lQci«l  bappiposArOr  to  th^  liberty  «£  HMnneii^  or  ao  con- 
yincive  ^.jUnaiQmUty^«i»0i^uaiy  European' writers 'itt>iild  lead  mi  to 
beUeitffl.  .IJnfortunately^  the  principle  invoWed'in  the  question 
is  one  of  tbe  most  -sacred  in  4be  Mohammedan  fiaith,  and  it  is 
one  whida  must  be  touched  *  upon,  when'  arguing  with  Mussul* 
mans,  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  caution,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  tbe  last  to  be  given  up.     In  no  capital  in  the  ^mUl 

•  TbBtBkAiiom»im^flmfmmfim%mnDmgHLfm0m^  that  a  Tvfckk  bdylute 
«aJf  Mi  nlaoe.hfr  i)»ppeni  on  tlie  ontiiife  ^  her  .daw  'to  i^e^lni.  hav  tnihaad 
'/enteriug  w  Apfurtnent*  and  that  she  U.thus  aUe  toiONnrv  fin  an  iatngaeiii'  fatr  ewn 
Ibioose.  Uke  mviy  similar  calumniee  against  the  Turks,  propa^ted  hy  igaaiaiit 
Gr«e]c  draynnsps  Sot  the  edification  of  traTflUers,  it  is  based  a{Hm  a  &ot  Aoeording 
p  the  Jav  a  inaA  oanoot  lee  or  cMiverse.with  a  woHMn^wflo  ie  aoi  his  wii»,  or 
who  is  not  neariv  related  to  hiw ;  oonseqnentiy,  he  CBimot  enter  the  haitm  nAm 
\a»  wifie  Ttceiyes  ner  ftmale  gnetta.  ^  it  is  the  castom  in  Tuikej  for  people  to 
}ifjf^  their  stippaif  atlfae  dsoK^iha  kavws  hj  wmmg  tboso  of  ainmge  tadies-  that 
the  eatrsnee  ia.?OThiddfia*hiin«  .. 
t  W 
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is  there  less  immorality,  less  to  shock  the  feelings,  than  in  Con- 
stantinople t  we  speak  of  the  Mussulman  qnarters  of  the  citr, 
where  a  bachelor  is  not  even  allowed  to  take  a  house.  In  the 
Christian  quarters  there  is  an  European  license.  Each  Turkish 
quarter  has  its  own  domestic  police.  The  older  and  niost  in- 
fluential men  meet  of  an  evening  at  some  coffee-house,  and 
discuss  the  passing  events  of  the  'daj.  If  any  one  has  miscoiH 
ducted  himself  or  has  exposed  himself  to  grave  suspicion,  he  is 
quickly  compelled  to  leave  the  place. 

We  oi^en  at  page  -208,  an^^  find  Mr.  Growe,  frota  his  know- 
ledge ^^tod<  iexp^i^nli^'br  Tdll^h^anhWs  and  habits,  asserting 
that  «  Ad  bboutitog^itt|i^«<If<  ^Wi'^aii'nrtis&l— can  affonl  a  wife ;' 
and  thto  d^crilfiii^H!l^^<tltl^'  '^di^ifika'^tiAshT^  oflheyoaser 

chU#«»ifaTiifkTSf!i^c}ttey:»ii^'";*'f"'*-  ^^'^^  "'='•'  V'**'  '  V^'!'  *'* 

un^rulls.    .And  when  a  poor  Turk  does  grow  old 

die  like  dogs,  and  even  worse  than  iagi^^tliismtk  iMP^asmMtlifi'- • 

Tl4bfflfir\)«>tiiiMtr4%''rfyirflifei)r«'fti«We^ 


#nwitw^//i%%wfaw^ibi^*io»iii^^r^riyi-p«fi^^ 

l^nem/fliarrlajgellisr^^iHing^t  tbehdkvtii^)itrathii»in^thBti  wiveabaie 
a»aall!f(t&kkiL>aOrtxK)nesirljrIaiii  Aig^j''*'M-ii  Qre^Hutil  be-i^^aaim 
«0'tte^9itoi^l«si'if^dfs^t»Oklh^ct)^  ( W)t1i>  tb«  '^^dMfiAbty^orHlMK'TMAs^ 

<»>N?i^^ira«^6r>j<&6'Wy'fi^rt-dhtife<*'^tt^iiib4'^^    tife  i^vtmAM 


WftPlP^ftff  •ii)i;-j:    »    .m    I'll-    ;jii'.il    ill    "in/ii).  vp.i.j    .'ili:M|i»   ^i    ^/uuLi'^A 

jin^Op^  lOCUh^.i^md  -benbfita^ffififliekiit^erakite/  oli0ebres>.>Bir>XeJuldfi 

4iabjwf;tbQ.|)e9ple>fftMiyAl]tiMt  4^ 

Xib»obiUiidyfti4o^npeniot»(floQkiRg^:vwr^^  Imm^ 

which  are  Yew,  are  generally  \F^(bu^ed^  llM9diB^6vei7|4Q^'«her»jife 

It  is  the  abspkfte)iihlty(bf  (bIL/Miisiiuiniaqs](toigij7et4iIi^^ 
ti)(^n.pf  ,^bs^,^pqdf  M>  ^b^/|M#i'i(t9<.4^[tb^e.iwW^iMtifii;4^^ 
«9fi  inj4i4lbr«»s^(fUid>loirasilisl^iill  huk^^  (Udiil  JmntX 

^^  y.  k  .111 //.//J J  .u/.  ./^jjiT  mcNian 
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medan  fai^h,  in  contradistinction,  Aire  fear,  to  many  Christian 
people,  that  ^M^y  perform  as  well  as  profess  theii;^^^^^*  ^^  ^^• 
Crowe  had  wandered  during  his  ilL^^gent  ds^[s^n  Constantinople 
through  th^;Tast4)urying-grounds  tl)^^8urro|ii]^4^f^  city  and  its 
suburb  .^C|}(^v  a^  bad*  watched  t^e  ^de^  ^fvd<)  q^rnest  grief  of 
man^r.^ippoir  WOgiaa  i^rt^;pa3Iftihi9f'>^"4yi«i#»A9  h«r<,hqffband'» 
g»vei,fJif^«4gUt,  .<u)twithfta«id|ffgi|^%t'WV*«'ifetie  pr^juj^ipes, 
have  ,dai*tqd.  ^h^V^  Ti^lM,f*f^,,li)c^;,rf6g^,lIuuteftfl^,.Vid 
uncared  for^  .,,.^1.,  ^,jj  .,  ..,[  „j  f>.,i,.,   ...,,^  ,^f  (./,, 

W«  »tfl  q^oje  M(.^ra.'f|-o?flfM?ni?rcwf%  ^^OK^AY^rjiTMige 
of  hw^WJrk)  •w«^l4J^<M4riW^  aPf RH^rtnni^y.^f;^tiiK}i9>iftg.^m« 

to  ^lttM|riyll§»  '^«c??^n^o«»Vm#«^  a«Hfi9Hj.'ffi^t44b^)T«}»  f»»d 
with  their  country  than  that  gentlemuir  bi^e^l)^)!^!/!!!  rip^g^pj 

com^  not  6n\y  ij^conciled,  but  sincerely 


foritWift.'^  t  •/J.2--1l>h4^(III-ea«Hhei€haratetd-  tf^fiW-pfec^eFSwMiK^ilM 
pfe^Wtb  itseifito  |h^  Blfdmg||el^«Mbisd[iourAeiham«Mg'tIf(«U'ij|<'h 
Thejr>are  itidbe<)irgiyealtoi})<SH^t«iit|iJ!  lit' (was  pBdifl«|^itoi«i6>hy  all 
rallks^-:$frelil  ilifitPaahaifd  tkii^ea^tuo^  lo/.h^^rtentattiongdMiitK^hlahB 
— a«rw9^  tend^reS  aa^  a  jhio^  qf j^^^sej  >i^iUiout2lhe'»i(lt»I«fcfl^'lrftiflm 
being  n^e;   N9  qyt^tiq^,  .^^  i^k^:),4isV|ii^i<m.A^  ^fWxjfti^ljgiQih 

p^,theatrp8^';j,wp^|fj>e 
!  tnivellei:,.,^,  ,  ^l.^pt^^jrer 
ren  a  piece  of  string.     On  goticing  tl|is  to  f^y  servant,  a  Greeks 
he  excusidrWi^  honesty  W*  t'hrf  T6rks%'  saving  that^'ilieir  y'igioo 
did  not  dllow  them  to  stfeal.      .....     *1''  IVuth/'the  tWn  Bi'ster  of 

honesty,  is  equally  conspicuous  in  tliem;  and  here  again  Uti^^Hreek 
i4X)lo^e»'for  "(hem-— V'Th0'])|jab6idetai]nda]:>es  'iiM  li^v^^h'^h-velia^on 
forbMi»itiff  iidmesery  rejad^^n'  6if ^i^umktaiKw^b  VMoft  'i\skw)th«ml''h) 
thetr'&nif)iQ»i«iMb'tanoag^  ^siiahgenr^  iov^  }axiKi[iiktaMttteM}to<0tid'sMo(lier 
seemed 4o  ^rm^BJA'iVuncm^'kmm^eA  sidpkiion^-and^hoiieiftyUtri&iettli- 
dour  lkg«tt)f(|Bnies0iii» aAl  tbeif'i^nili^g^  X^  '<  '"''^'  *^'^^'   *'  ^  ''"^'^  '*''^'^'' 

Having  thus   givctf^'*^''tMkfcter''W''fte'''*Mhs^uliA'4^^^T^^^ 

ChertefiFeUow^GiinEpsTaiLtiiMif.vddi'tlheriCare^<<^  m.D  <'HJ 

•i^  Tbe<^il(»bi«tili6Mi«ih(l  tothl  Wlfi]«^f'«i«rstlil^  '^A  4b&'t»-(^^&rii<^f  tli& 

(^rt^lDhboofa  pia^Wdlidel«r^itelTVtrk^iftK»ui4ebkii)gH  thl»lr 

fidth.    Thcdiaeiples'of  Ite  Gceek  Church  fteqnentiy  becofaorAUaipei* 
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of  the  Piophet,  when  it  will  promote  their  oommexcial  oar  pnlitiral 
success ;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  the  conveiaoo  of  a  Turk 
to  what  is  called  Christianity/ —  Travels  and  ResearckeSy  pp.  221-225. 

The  reasoa  wkkk  Sir  Charles  Fellows  assigns  for  the  fisct 
.  which  he  has  remarked  i^  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  The  Tniks 
hare  seen  nothing  of  Christianily — whether  as  psofessed  in  tke 
West  or  in  the  East — except  in  its  most  forbidding  aiftd  nost 
debased  form.  Until  very  recently  almost  their  only  knowledge 
of  Europeans  was  obtained  through  a  swarm  of  igaoraiit  and 
Ticious  Italians  and  Frenchmen — who^  banished  or  voluntaij 
exiles  from  their  natiTe  land,  oa  account  of  some  crime  or  political 
indiscretion,  sought  their  fortunes  in  Turkey.  They  nhtainrd^ 
without  having  the  snialleal  acquaintance  with  medidaey  fre* 
quently  through  the  mere  commiseratioii  of  the  Turks,  places 
as  doctors  in  the  army,  in  the  quarantine  pstablirfiments,  or  in 
the  suite  of  some  Pasha.  Giving  way  without  restraint  to  their 
own  evil  passions^  they  pandered  to  every  vice  of  their  Turkish 
employers,  encouraged  them  in  drunkenness,  professed  a  «iaglii1ij»f 
in  all  religion,  rivalled  the  worst  class  of  Christiana  in  the  East 
in  habits  of  the  lowest  servility  and  meanness,  and  justly  merited 
and  received  the  contempt  of  every  respectable  man.  Bot,  nnliDr- 
tnnately,  they  became  the  type  of  the  European,  who  is  conse- 
quently  believed  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  and  an  atheist, 
and  to  indulge  unrestrained  in  every  vice.  This  refuse  of  Europe 
thus  furnished  the  models  in  too  many  instances  for  the  rising 
generation  of  the  Osmanlis. 

The  conduct,  again,  of  the  Eastern  Christian  is  not  calculated  to 
insure  for  the  professors  of  Christianity  much  respect  &om  the 
Mussulman  population.  The  gross  superstitions  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  their  images,  their  ridiculous  ceremonies,  are  objects  not 
only  of  contempt  but  of  abhorrence  to  the  true  believer,  who  |H:ides 
hiinself  on  the  rigid  purity  of  his  faith.  As  Europeans  are  looked 
upcm  as  atheists,  so  the  eastern  Christians  are  considered  idola> 
ters.  Their  want  of  honesty  and  truthfulness,  their  cowardice  and 
servility,  have  tended  to  increase  these  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks.  These  are  circumstances  which  should  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  argue  on  matters  of  religion  with  Mohammedans. 
Missionaries  have  left  them  out  of  view,  and  have  consequently 
failed  in  their  endeavours  to  make  converts  among  Mussulmans. 
They  must  begin  by  proving  to  the  Turks  that  the  Christiasity 
they  have  seen  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  It  is  not  by  mere  words 
but  by  reference  to  facts  that  this  can  be  effected.  Hitherto 
the  Turk  has  usually  had  an  example  before  him  which  is 
opposed  to  the  simple  assertions  of  his  instructors. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  separate  commnnitie»  which 

are 
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are  now  being  fonned  amongst  tlie  Armenian  and  Greek  converts 
to  Protestantism  will  go  far  towards  furnishing  the  proof  that  is 
required.     As  yet  the  results  have  been  encouraging.     The  new 
proseljtes  have  shown  an  honesty,   a  straightforwardness,   an 
earnestness  in  professing   and    maintaining    their   faith   under 
persecution,   and   a  simplicity  and    purity   in   their  religious 
worship,  which  have  already  produced  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion  on  the  Turks,  who  have  frequently  been  heard  to  remark 
that  if  this  be  Christianity  they  can  understand  how  nations  have 
become  prosperous  and  powerful  by  professing  it     We  have 
always  argued  the  most  important  results — ^political  as  well  as 
relig^ious — from  the  great  movement  which  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  the  Oriental  Churches.     We  believe  that  its  results,  if 
they   prove  such  as  we  anticipate,  will  be  the   only   possible 
means  of  getting  at  the  Mussulmans.     Roman  Catholicism  may 
bare,   and  undoubtedly  has   hs^,  very   great  success    amongst 
other  sects,  but  its  outward  forms  and  its  superstitions  render  it 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  Mohammedan.  In  the  simpler  worship 
and  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Church  he  thinks  he  sees  a  religion 
more   approaching  his  own,  and  many  of  his  objections  against 
Christianity  are  removed.     These  Eastern  races,  surpassing  all 
others    in  the    ardour  of  their   imagination   and    the    intense 
warmth   of  their  feelings,   have  received   with   eagerness   and 
have  adhered  with  extraordinary  tenacity  to  a  faith  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  all  those  outward  displays  which  are  best 
calculated  to  captivate  the  senses  and  mislead  the  understanding. 
Amongst  such  nations  we  need  not  despair  of  witnessing  the 
spread  of  a  pure  and  simple  form  of  Christianity.     Of  what  vast 
importance,  therefore,  is  it  to  resist  the  attempt  which  Russia  is 
now  making  to  check  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  the  East^ 
and  to  maintain  all  the  abuses  and  superstitions  of  the  Oriental 
Church  I  The  facts  brought  nnder  public  notice  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  10th  of  March  are  not  only 
true,  but  were  rather  understated  than  exaggerated,  and  still  more 
important  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  them  than  his  Lord- 
ship, perhaps  wisely,  ventured  to  dwell  upon  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.    Most  cordially,  also,  do  we  agree  m  the  testimony  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  bore  to  the  devotedness,  disinterested  zeal,  and 
well-directed  exertions  of  the  American  missionaries,  who  have 
been  alone  instrumental  in  carrying  on  this  great  work,  and  in 
bringing  it  to   its   present  encouraging  state.      Their   humble 
labours  may  prove  a  means,  uncontemplated  by  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  of  solving  the  greatest  political  problem  of  modern 
days^  and  of  establishing  civilization  and  true  Christianity  in  the 

2  N  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Smyth  ha$  seen  no  less  of  the  Mussulman  popnlations  of 
Turkey  than  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  has  even  mixed  with  them 
in  a  more  intimate  manner.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  seTeral 
highly  interesting  and  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  honesty  of  the 
Turks  from  his  amusing  volume,  which  we  strongly  recommend 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to  learn  how  to  travel  with 
most  economy  and  with  most  profit  in  the  East.  Of  his  tra- 
velling companions  he  tells  us  that  they 

^  had  served,  some  as  officers,  hut  mostly  as  privates,  in  various  corps ; 
and  though  sometimes  extremely  rough,  were,  as  a  body,  remarkable  for 
a  propriety  and  kindliness  of  conduct  superior  to  what  we  should  meet 
in  a  similar  group  among  nations  occupying  a  higher  place  in  European 
estimation.  The  injunction  to  '^  do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you"  is  not  considered  an  idle  form  of  words  by  the 
Turks,  but  is  carried  into  practice.  The  most  wealthy  does  not  disdain 
to  converse  with  the  poorest ;  the  strong  man  in  the  mob  will  yield  to 
the  old,  or  to  women  and  children ;  some  exhibit  a  respect  amountii^ 
to  reverence  towards  their  parents ;  and  the  stranger  amid  a  crowd 
meets  with  those  attentions  which  prove  that  the  people  possess  in  a 
kindly  heart  and  manner  one  of  the  most  agreeable  elements  of  true 
civilization.' — (p.  1 84.) 

On  leaving  his  Mohammedan  friends  he  thus  contrasts  them 
with  his  new  Greek  acquaintances  : — 

'  "  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  Well  had  Mahmoud  Bey  observed  to  me 
that,  as  regarded  religion,  it  mattered  little  to  Allah  what  we  call  our- 
selves. My  good  Mohammedan  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  their  hos- 
pitality, had  been  so  scrupulously  honourable  on  the  journey,  that  my 
share  of  the  expenses,  calculated  to  the  utmost  farthing,  had  amounted 
to  an  absurdly  small  sum.  I  was  now  to  see  what  the  nominal  profu- 
sion of  a  purer  creed  would  do.  The  Greeks  received  me  at  a  house 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  with  fmternizing  expressions  to  welcome 
the  brother  Christian.  But  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  befine 
they  took  advantage  of  my  haste  and  inability  to  trade  elsewhere  ;  and 
as  their  horse  was  provided  with  a  samar  or  pack-saddle,  cheated  me 
outrageously  in  the  price  they  gave  for  the  saddle  which  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind.  It  was  the  first  specimen,  and  far  from  the  last,  of 
the  dirty  meannesses  and  trickeries  which,  tliey  allowed,  were  not  prac- 
tised by  the  Turks,  because,  forsooth,  the  Mohammedan  religion  strictly 
forbids  any  deviation  from  honesty.' — (p.  259.) 

Mr.  Curzon,  in  his  recent  work,  remarks  in  a  similar 
spirit: — 

'  The  progress  of  infidelity,  which  has  b^un  at  Constantinople,  is  the 
greatest  temporal  danger  to  the  power  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
Turk  implicitly  believes  the  tenets  of  his  religion ;  he  keeps  its  pre- 
cepts and  obeys  its  laws  ;  he  is  proud  of  his  faith,  and  prays  in  public 
when  the  hour  of  prayer  arrives.  How  different,  alas!  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  laws  of  Chrii>tianity  are  kept !     The  Christiao 
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seems  ashamed  of  bis  religion:  as  for  obeying  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  they  have  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the  people, 
axnoo^  whom  drunkenness,  dishonesty,  and  immorality  prevail  almost 
unchecked,  except  by  the  fear  of  punishment  in  this  world;  while 
in  Turkey  (i.  e.  among  the  Mohammedan  Turks)  not  one-tenth 
part  of  the  crime  exists  which  is  annually  committed  in  Christendom.' 
— A^rfnenioy  p.  97. 

We  could  quote  many  other  travellers  equally  well  acquainted 
with  the  Turks  who  have  borne  similar  testimony  in  their 
favour.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  accounts  brought 
back  by  hasty  tourists  are  so  contradictory ;  for  it  requires  a 
very  long  residence  in  Turkey  and  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people  to  arrive  at  any  trustworthy  opinion  upon  the 
condition  and  character  of  the*  various  races  forming  the  dis- 
cordant elements  that  constitute  the 'Ottdnmn  empire,  r^  The 
difflcultiis' ai^^' ificrefaied' 
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only  be  jadged  when  joa  iee  him  iti  his  xiatiTe  town  or  vfll^e — 
living  as  Ids  forefathers  have  done  before  him — still  piigming 
his  virtues  and  his  vices ;  the  former  not  diminished  nor  llie 
latter  increased  bj  so-called  civilisation.  Mr.  Lajaid  gives  Am 
following  account  of  the  old  Turkish  landholder,  who  was  some- 
what  of  a  feudal  chief: — 

^  It  is  customary  to  regard  these  old  Turkish  lords  as  inexoirable 
hrrants — ^robber  chiefs  who  lived  on  the  plunder  of  tmvellers  and  of 
their  subjects.    That  there  were  many  who  answered  to  this  description 
ouinot  be  denied;   but  they  were,  I  believe,  exceptions.     Amongst 
them  were  some  rich  in  virtues  and  high  and  noble  fedin^.      It  has 
been  frequently  my  lot  to  find  a  representative  of  this  nearly  eztinet 
class  in  some  remote  and  almost  unknown  spot  in  Asia  Minor  or 
iUbania.     I  have  been  received  with  affectionate  warmth  at  the  esd  «f 
a  day's  journey  by  a  venerable  Bey  or  Agha  in  his  spacioos  mansian, 
now  &st  crumbling  to  ruin,  but  still  bright  with  the  remains  of  rich, 
yet  tasteful,  oriental  decoration ;  his  long  beard,  white  as  snow,  falling 
low  on  his  breast ;  his  many-folded  turban  shadowing  his  benevolent 
yet  manly  countenance,  and  his  limbs  enveloped  in  the  noble  garments 
rejected  by  the  new  generation  ;  his  hall  open  to  all  comers,  the  guest 
neither  asked  from  whence  he  came  or  whither  he  was  gmng*,  dipping 
his  hands  with  him  in  the  same  dish  ;  his  servants,  standing  with  rever- 
ence before  him,  rather  his  children  than  his  servants;  his  revenues 
spent  in  raising  fountains  on  the  wayside  for  the  weary  traveller,  or  ia 
building  caravanserais  on  the  dreary  plain ;  not  only  proiessing  but 
practising  all  the  duties  and  virtues  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  which  aie 
Christian  duties  and  virtues  too ;  in  his  manners,  his  appearaaoe,  his 
hospitality,  and  his  faithfulness  a  perfect  model  for  a  Christian  gentle- 
man.    The  race  is  fast  passing  away,  and  I  feel  grateful  in  being  aUe 
to  testify,  with  a  few  others,  to  its  existence  once,  against  prejudice, 
intolerance,  and  so  called  reform.' — Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  12. 

But  although,  as  Mr.  Layard  states,  this  dass  is  fast  disip- 
pearing,  the  true  Turkish  character  may  still  be  found  aoKwig  ^ 
inhabitants  of  the  little-frequented  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  snch  parts  of  European  Turkey  as  have  not  yet  been  mndi 
visited  by  Europeans,  or  contaminated  by  Grreek  intriguer 
Those  who,  have  seen  the  Turks  in  their  genuine  state  know 
them  to  be,  what  they  are  described  in  the  extracts  already  given, 
an  honest,  truth-telling,  humane,  charitaUe,  hospitable,  and 
tolerant  race.  We  question  whether  there  be  any  people  in  the 
world  to  which  so  many  epithets  could  with  equal  justice  be 
applied.  Their  honesty  is  beyond  a  doubt  Any  one  who  has 
travelled  much  in  Turkey  will  acknowledge  that  whilst  wandei^ 
ing  in  districts  inhabited  by  Turks  only  he  has  felt  the  greatest 
security,  which  was  changed  for  veij  different  feelings  when  he 
has  entered  a  province  partly  inhabited  by  Greeks.     Even  at 

Constantinople^ 
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Constantinople^  whflst  in  the  Massulmsn  qaarters  perfect  con- 
fidence   pievaiLB  by  night,  although  the  doors  of  the  houses  and 
shops  are  almost  open  and  unprotected,  in  the  Qiristian  or  Euro- 
pean tjnarfers,  notwithstanding  everj  precaution,  burglary,  rob- 
beiy,   and  nuuder  are  of  constant  occurrence.     It  would  seem 
that  these  facts  are  already  becoming  Icnown  to  those  who  hare 
ventored  amongst  our  present  allies,  the  Turks.    The  following 
paragraph  is  from  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  '  Daily  News ' 
of  the  18th  of  March,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  surprise^ 
almost  amounting  to  incredulity,  which  a  common  feature  of  the 
Turkisli  character  naturally  creates  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has 
shared  in  the  vulgar  notions  on  the  subject. 

*  But  this  toll  reminds  me  of  a  tr^t  so  wonderful,  that  I  am  not  afraid 
to  say,  **  If  you  have  ears,  prepare  to  hear  and  disbelieve."     To-day  I 
hxred  a  Bulgarian  peasant,  with  his  ox-cart,  to  move  my  luggage  and 
that  of  my  oompauion,  a  HungariaB,  and  once  a  soldier.     Trunks, 
portnmnteans,  carpet  bags,  cloc^,  fun,  and  shawls,  all  lay  exposed. 
Wishing'  to  buy  hay  iioor  oar  repose  at  night  (beds  are  out  of  date  here), 
a  civil  Turk,  of  all  tongues,  oflered  to  go  with  me.     The  peasant  un- 
yoked Ihs  oxea,  left  them  and  our  goods  in  thfe  waggon  in  the  street, 
and  followed.    I  remonstrated :  '^  Some  one  must  stay."    ''  Why  ?" 
said  the  surprised  Turk.  "^  To  watch  the  goods."   ''  Oh,''  said  the  Mus- 
sulman, *^  that's  not  necessary — they  can  stand  there  a  week,    l^obody 
will  touch  them,  by  night  or  day.'      I  submitted  ;  sat  half  an  hour  in 
a  distant  coffee-house  with  the  civil  Turk,  and  then  went  quietly  to  the 
waggon.    Not  a  hair  had  been  touched.    Remember,  soldiers  from  all 
Islam  are  roaming  about,  and  then  let  this  fact  be  proclaimed  to 
ChrvtisAs  from  the  pulpits  of  London.    It  oij^t  to  rouse  some  of  us 
out  of  a  long  nap.' 

People  talk  of  the  Turks  as  essentially  a  cruel  and  a  blood- 
thirsty race ;  and  they  have  at  times  undoubtedly  been  roused  to 
terrible  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  and  history  has  recorded  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  first  Turkish  invaders.   But  ordinarily 
ttiey  are  both  humane  and  gentle — ^aflectionate  parents,  devoted 
and  respectful  children,  kind  masters,  and  attached  servants.   Their 
humanity  to  animals  has  become  a  proverb,  and  might  well  be 
imitated  by  Christian  nations.   Even  capital  punishment  is  almost 
virtually  abolished  in  Turkey,  as  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
diat  ttft  Sultan,  in  whom  alone  (with  the  exception  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt)  the  power  of  life  and  death  is  vested,  can  be  induced 
to  consent  to  the  execution  of  a  notorious  malefactor.     Indeed 
this  leniency  is  premature,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  evil.     Yet 
^  this  country  it  is  generallv  believed  that  the  bowstring  and 
scimitar  are  still  the  principal  national  instittttioiis  of  Turkey — 
that  eveiy  minister  is  dismissed  from  office  by  a  cup  of  coffee, 
that  the  mufti  is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  that  some  impaled  or 

decapitated 
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decapitated  wretch  may  be  seen  at  every  street-comer  of  the 

capital. 

An  unaffected  hospitality  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  ieatores 
in  the  character  of  the  Turks.  In  every  village  a  room  is  kept 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  traveller.  There  he  is  provided  with 
food  and  a  coverlet  for  his  night's  rest  at  the  expense  of  the  inha- 
bitants. When  he  rises  in  the  morning  to  go  his  way,  he  will 
probably  not  even  see  again  those  who  have  cared  for  and  waited 
upon  him.  To  offer  money  in  return  for  this  hospitality  would 
be  an  insult.  On  the  high  roads  much  frequented  by  European 
travellers  these  primitive  customs  have  frequently  disappeared  ; 
but  they  are  still  found  unchanged  in  the  remoter  provinces. 
£ven  in  Constantinople  the  old  Turkish  hospitality  is  not  ex* 
tinct,  not  consisting  in  evening  routs  or  casual  dinners,  which 
it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Crowe  are  the  true  tests  of  hos- 
pitality {The  Greek  and  the  Turk,  p.  286),  but  in  a  house 
open  at  all  seasons,  as  well  to  those  who  are  in  misery  and 
want  as  to  friends  and  equals — a  table  abundant  but  frugal,  at 
which  any  one  who  enters  may  take  his  place. 

The  religious  intolerance  of  the  Turks  is  greatly  exaggerated 
by  European  writers.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  their  creed, 
prescribed  by  the  Prophet,  that  all  Christians  should  on  being 
conquered  adopt  the  faith  of  Islam,  or  pay  tribute.  When  the 
election  has  been  made,  and  the  subjected  race  have  consented 
to  the  payment  of  the  capitation- tax  or  Kharaj,  the  agreement 
has  been  faithfully  kept,  and  they  have  been  left  in  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  Mussulman  has  never 
abandoned  his  own  faith,  and  has  never  sought  to  make  proselytes 
amongst  the  Christians.  The  Turkish  authorities  have  ever  been 
very  cautious  in  receiving .  a  convert,  especially  if  he  be  an 
European.  His  motives  are  always  suspected,  and  be  is  con- 
sequently subjected  to  a  close  examination  before  a  competent 
tribunal.  M.  Ubicini  relates  the  following  anecdote,  still  cuxzeiit 
in  Constantinople,  although  of  ancient  date : — 

^  A  stranger,  one  day  presenting  himself  before  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Baghib  Paslia,  declared  that,  the  Prophet  Mahomet  having  appeared  to 
him  and  invited  him  to  accept  the  true  £dth,  he  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Dantzic  to  make  his  public  profession,  impatient  ta 
deserve  the  favours  which  belonged  to  Islamism.  "  Here  is  a  pretty 
fellow  ! "  cried  the  Vizier :  "  Mahomet  appearing  to  an  infidel,  and  at 
Dantzic,  too !  Why,  here  am  I,  who  have  lived  sixty-five  years  in  the 
city  of  the  true  believers,  repeating  for  that  time  my  prayers,  according 
to  the  law,  five  times  every  day,  and  yet  the  Prophet  has  never  con- 
ferred this  honour  upon  me  !  "  He  then  ordered  that  fifty  sound  blows 
of  the  stick  should  be  administered  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  nsv 
convert  to  try  his  faith.' 

We 
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We  hare  heard  of  more  than  cfoe  similar  scheme  on  the  part 
of    tlie  Turkish  authorities  to  evade  a  disagreeable  alternative. 
Four   or  five  years  ago  a  Christian  muleteer  was  brought  before 
t\ie  Paisha  of  Mosul  for  using  most  blasphemous  language  against 
the  Prophet,  and  the  people  loudly  demanded  his  death.     When 
the  ^words  were  repeated  to  the  Governor,  he  started  back  with 
horror.     ^It  is  impossible/  exclaimed  be,  ^  that  smy  man  could 
have  spoken  thus  without  at  once  bringing  down  upon  his  head 
conilign  and  immediate  punishment  from  Allah  himself.     I  can*- 
not,  therefore,  believe  that  he  uttered  these  words,  for  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  punish  that  which  God  has  not  noticed/ 
There  have  been  no  general  religious  persecutions  in  Turkey,  no 
inquisition,  no  auto  da  fes.    Thousands  of  Jews,  exposed  to  a  cruel 
persecution  in  Spain,  deprived  of  their  property,  and  threatened 
with   fearful  tortures,  sought  refuge  in  Turkey,  and  their  de- 
scendants still  inhabit  the  principal  cities  and  speak  the  Spanish 
ton^e.*     They  live  unmolested,  and  are  indeed  rather  favoured, 
by  the  Mussulmans ;  their  only  persecutors,  we  blush  to  say,  are 
the  Christians,  egpecially  the  Greeks.     During  Easter  this  fana- 
tical hatred  against  the  Jews  is,  as  is  well  known,  allowed  full 
scope  in  Athens ;   whilst  in  Turkey  the  unfortunate  Hebrews  are 
only  protected  from  the  murderous  and  cowardly  attacks  of  the 
Greeks  by  Turkish  soldiery  —  another  instance,  no  doubt,  of 
oppression  of  the  Christians,  and  of  Mussulman  interference 
with  their  rights  and  privileges.     In  Constantinople,  in  Smyrna, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Levant,  synagogues  and  churches  of  every 
denomination — Catholic,  Greek,  Armenian — ^may  be  seen  side 
by  side.     On  feast-days  processions  of  priests,  bearing  crosses, 
images,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  their  respective  creeds,  may 
be  met  in  the  streets  of  Pera.     The  funerals  of  the  dead,  per- 
formed according  to  the  various  rites  of  the  Western  and  Oriental 
Churches,  pass    not  only  unimpeded,  but  respectfully  treated, 
through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  ;  the  body  exposed  and 
dressed  with  flowers  and'  tinsel  finery,  as  amongst  the  Greeks,  or 
followed  by  the  long  train  of  candle-bearing  monks,  as  amongst 
the  Latins.      The   Sultan  himself  has  lately  given  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  burial  of  the  Protestant  dead.     And  whilst  on  this 

*  Nearly  all  the  Jews  in  Tarkey  in  Europe  are  of  Spanish  origin,  and  spealk 
a  corrupt  Spanish.  Mr.  Schauffler,  a  learned  and  most  devoted  American  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  has  translated  and  published,  in  a  very 
beautiful  form,  the  Old  Testament  m  the  language  and  character  peculiar  to  that 
people.  There  is  a  curious  ethnological  fact  connected  with  them,  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  eUewhere.  Whilst  the  Jew  in  most  countries 
is  distinguished  by  his  dark  eyes,  complexion,  and  hair,  in  the  East  he  is  known 
by  his  blue  eyes,  pale  complexion,  and  light  flaxen  hair.  It  would  seem  that 
Providenoe  has  destined  the  Jews  to  be  everywhere  a  s^ante  and  distinct  race. 

subject 
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vahject  we  caanolovnitm  vary  pleating  and  chaiaeleiisticMiecJoie 
of  the  present  Sultan.  When  S^nor  PoMaii,  the  arcfailecrt  emplojed 
to  repair  tiie  moaqne  of  St.  S<^hia,  had  remored  ihe  plaster 
placed  by  the  Tarkish  oonqnerars  over  the  nnrivaHed  mosaics 
which  adorned  the  dome  and  walls  of  that  gloriovs  edifice,  Cfae 
Sultan  yisited  these  mairelknis  remains  of  Byzantine  art.  After 
contemplating  for  a  while,  with  evident  emodon,  tlie  colossal 
bat  solemn  forms  of  the  Viigin  and  of  the  Greek  ^mpcror^  be 
tamed  to  Signor  Fossati,  and  said,  *  It  is  against  the  precepts  of 
oar  religion  that  sach  Ift&ings  should  remain  exposed  on  the  walls 
of  a  place  of  worship.  Cover  up  the  pictures  carefully,  and  so 
that  the  plaster  may  be  removed  at  any  fatare  period  widwot 
inpiTy  to  them,  for  God  only  knows  the  future,  and  He  alone  can 
tell  for  whom  this  building  may  be  reserved.'  The  commands  of 
l^e  Sultan  were  punctually  obeyed. 

Saltan  Mahmond,  who  has  been  represented  •  as  a  bloodthirsty 
monster,  the  areh-enemy  of  GhristiaiHty,  and  the  especial 
oppressor  of  Greece,  regarded  with  singular  favour  his  Christian 
subjects,  and  extended  to  them  his  particular  protection.  He 
was  roused  and  exasperated  when  the  Greeks  rose  and  com- 
mitted unheard-of  atrocities  upon  the  Mussulmans.  But  even 
this  feeling  of  vengeance  was  soon  cfhecked,  and,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  he  successfully  restrained  a  natural  ebullition 
of  national  feeling  which  threatened  to  vent  itself  in  a  massacre 
of  the  Christians,  when  the  news  of  the  disastrous  event  of  Nava- 
rino  reached  the  capital.  He  behaved  with  great  leniency  even 
to  those  who  had  rebelled  against  him.  General  Diebitsch  had 
induced  the  Greeks  of  Ronmelia  to  destroy  their  houses,  their  vine* 
yards,  and  their  plantations,  and  to  take  part  with  the  invaders. 
Deserted  on  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  they  were  not  only  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  villi^s,  but  were  released  for  three  yens 
firom  the  payment  of  all  taxes.  When  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  (then  sir  Stratford  Canning),  after  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece — ^mainly  the  work  of  his  hands — saw  the 
Sultan,  Mahmoud  presented  him  with  his  own  portrait,  set  in 
diamonds,  the  first  lime,  we  believe,  that  such  a  distinction  was 
conferred  upon  an  European ;  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  that 
he  had  not  sooner  listened  to  advice  which  might  have  saved  him 
from  a  protracted  and  bloody  war,  and  the  loss  of  a  port  of  his 
empire. 

Justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  character  of  this  very  re- 
markable man.  He  had  been  brought  up  under  the  old  sjatem, 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  harem,  in  ignorance  of  all  around 
bim.  Could  it  be  expected  that  he  should  not  have  possessed 
many  of  the  Tices  oonseqoent  upon  such  an  education?     It  is 

marvellous 
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marvelloiis  that  be  sbould  hare  attempted  and  acomnplklied 

what  he  did ;  bat  he  wm  endowed  with  eztnurdiiiary  qoalitiea 

— ^indomitable  energy  and  peraeveiaace,  a  liberal  mind,  and  aa 

earaeat  deaiie  la  improve  and  raise   hia  ooantrfr.      No  aoye- 

reigiiy   not   excepting  Peter  the  Great,  had  ever  Taster  diffi«> 

Guitiea  to    contend  with.      His  people  were  made  up  of  a 

TBiiely  of  races  and  creeds,  all  hostile  to  each  other;  the  capital 

was  in  the  hands  of  a  torbalent,  irregnhr  soldieiy,  opposed  to 

all    cfaamge,  and  the  murderers  of  his  two  predecessors;    the 

TOovincea   were  in  open  rebellion;  Mohaamied  Ali  Pasha  of 

EgTpt^   Ali  Pasha  of  Jaaina,  and  Daoad  Padia  of  Baghdad, 

declared   thear  indqiendenoe ;  the  Greeks  rose ;  the  Eniopean 

powefca  deatrojed  his  fleet  mid  assiirteH  hie  vebellioQs  snl^ects; 


Rnssia  declared  war  and  almost  reached  the  capitaL     Uasnp- 
poTted  from  without,  opposed  firom  within,  faaymg  to  straggle 
against  the  most  deep-rooted  prejudices,  it  is  wonderful  that  a 
single  man,,  braving  every  danger,  should  have  overcome  diffi- 
culties almost  insurmountable,  destroyed  one  by  one  his  enemies, 
introdaced  reforms  at  variance  with  the  very  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire,  religious  as  well  as  political,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  those  ameliorations  which  have  been  made,  since  his 
death,  in  the  coaditioQ  of  the  Christian  popnlatioas  of  Turkey. 
His  difficolties  aad  struggles  continued  to  the  end ;  the  last  words 
he  heard  announced  the  success  of  a  rebellious  vassal,  and  he  died 
at  an  early  age  of  the  effects  of  intemperance  brought  on  by  the 
straggles  of  a  broken  but  an  undaunted  spirit     When  we  reflect 
upon  all  he  lived  to  accomplish,  and  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  find  his 
parallel  in  history.     The  only  advantage  he  owed  to  position 
was  that  of  being  the  last  of  his  race.      Had  he  perished, 
the  dynastf  of  Othman  and  the  representatives  of  the  Caliphs 
would  have  been  extinct  — his  person  was  therefore    sacred 
Bad  his  life  secure :  under  such  a  safeguard  he  could  venture 
much.     His  two  predecessors  had  both  fallen  victims  to  popular 
outbreaks.     Sultan  Sdim  was  a  mild  and  enlightened  sovereign, 
who  was  scarcely  less  desirous  of  improving  his  empire  and  of 
extending  his  protection  to  his  subjects  of  all  creeds  than 
Mahmoud  himself.    His  reforms  excited  the  fears  of  the  fanatical 
pwty  in  the  sUte.     The  institution  of  a  r^^ular  army,  disciplined 
after  the  fashion  of  Europe,  caused  a  rebellion  amongst  the 
Janissaries;   Selim  was  deposed,  and  Mustafii,  the  brother  of 
Mahmoud,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 

There  wero  still  some  who  remained  faithful  to  the  deposed 
^tau.  A  revolt  in  his  favour  first  broke  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.    It  was  headed  by  one  Mustafa,  a  standard-bearer  of  a 

corps 
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corps  of  Jani  s  sar ies,  wto  was  hence  cal  1  ed  M  ustaf a  Bai  rak  dar.  He 
was  a  tall  and  powerful  Btilg^arian  Turk,  of  undaunted  courag:e 
and  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  old  Turkish  race.  He 
wore  the  picturesque  dress  at  that  time  peculiar  to  the  Mussulmans 
of  the  European  provinces.  An  ample  turban  of  many  colours 
encircled  his  closely -shaven  head ;  a  jacket  of  velvet,  profusely 
embroidered  with  ^old,  hung  loosely  over  his  flowing  shirt; 
short  full  trousers,  falling  only  to  bis  knees,  left  bare  bis  brawny 
legs.  A  scarlet  sash  of  many  folds  encircled  his  waist  and  sup- 
ported the  richly -chased  yataghan  and  the  long  silver-handled 
pistols.  Such  is  the  costume  still  sometimes  seen  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Bulgaria,  At  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Janis- 
saries, which  had  increased  in  numbers  as  be  advanced  towards 
the  capital,  be  encamped  without  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
The  Sultan  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Bairakdar  had  no 
other  object  .but  to  petitioa  the  government  in  favour,  of  Selim, 
and  had  treated  lightly  the  warnings  he  had  receiyeii>ciiOnithei  day 
that  Mustafa  forcedi  the  ■  gates .f of  i. the  idity/;he  Itad  ineUred  jto  a 
ikioskuon  the' iBc^Bphtirua  * i  iTbe ' dnsuigcnits  paasmlj uwitjhoiiti j^ny 
.  op  pf»it  LOii  t liTQu  gii  [  ^  he  &tre  e  tsv  atitered  i  th  ei  igte  Elii  |^i:ta(!U .  [i^^t  .4kc 
imperial  palace^ lantiv'^^ng'tiieiET  m^y\i\htpi^lUiJe^y4Sfnt^f^m^^ 
arid  baiidiffigi^  ^dachedithe  ilmeeh  ldo<>rHi.6&.tb«ijh3*r«Ki- >i(Wit^ 
.tlwdj;deop  be^poct  jfot  therkliV'^whicbvisythfe  ^bovili^^eliaipii^tQvi?^ 
^ I clih ei itniB  Tiaik ; j M u s taia >  I^ a ira kddr  stopfMld ifiti  ti*©  ejatran cter ttP 
those  sacred  recessiisof /n  Mjjhaaiimiidafi/dwciliri^^jbe^^foTiid'J^i^^t 
•it  sis  forbidderi  rforl  a  ttnaiii  f  ajid  \  as  stranger  »to  adnffe-nce*  i  ^  iHj^  t^ififuck 
-the  gsate  with  bi^poiidmtiu^  bnacQ$i!t,^ii£i«)pene(i'byf  ^iw.  he^4']0i 
itb^  bhio^  ££daocbai  > whor  dem[^tided  t  tho)  bnniKaa  idf m  1^  j  i^^lii^d^. 
MuSiaLfa  -  t^ pHadi  1  AvfttbDufc :  Jae5ilat)i<&a « >  that  1 1  the]  ^dt^p^i^d  i  ^T^tm 
jKi\J[d^  bfk^idelJioiUy  amdisfbatiB^  this  lawE'hffirrfaiidriii^ri^Ut^la,  dflen#ivl 
diiar/pbrsonj^  Uho^  eulnneiiJ  closed-the  gtrtcsJriAlleW  a/jS^or|,{kJ?j)f' 
^heyti » were  I  ^a^in  ^^rqwn  &pea^  n^ndnupnn^  rit  i  ^hilUi  fiilolieri  [i^ 
iibsit  >  of  thie  in  > '  was  -  gx  te  ndedj  tlue  ■ '  lifieLcss ':  body  m  of :  S^l  i  i»  i  J  i  ■  l\&^i 
4t  tstoqd '  ttib  €unuclu  i ' "  *  Tkei :  tlafwy  ■  - 1 exclaimed- 1  he,  i  A  hmt ,  ibeieii 
,i!eapectdds ;'  t  bera  ia?  your  ilebtor^* .  > i  >Tli»  ■;  fbeltr^  i ^ l  | vt^igeaiip 
which  I  the^iglit  of  ►itbemnurder^  Sidtan  natiuaraJlty  ,e_^mte4  scgu!  J 
not  bares  trained  J  AW^e  Eaimkdarat  tbeiheajdijotf  tb^  Jtois^ri^s 
bpoJfief  into  the  female  apartments  attd^sought  foir,'Stiltpn.MusiL*l^, 
jlwiib^'  having- been  informed  of 'What  Iwas  passing  ialtbe  capitiJ* 
.had  h  as  t  en  ed  -*o  h  i  s !  poiac  e^ '  bu^t  |  f  had  tmlyi  r  eac  bje  tl  i  t  in  lij^e  j  fo 
*  conceal  iiiimself  &oht  it  he  infuriated;  mviadBis^i  <  I  Hn,  w|ia  i»t  iisngth 
!  diieorvered  beneaf b  i  a  -  pile  ^h'  old  t'Carppts^j  ^  kibod  > ^al)  t  ittr^(|l«d 
^of  ^aMsht^ift  ^but-jdf^spt^rate  tesistaneeji  Mattaoudviidi^fUi»g 
-theiikte  n^hioh^-miglit.  a+pait  hitpTathecfffotA  ia&s  ibr^itberi  ibafl 
iMbxs}:  i  <Ake  J  Jaolssaii'es, -had  xlhadden  i  liimaelf  im  ri|y  Dy|itrd»sritr^  <  kt 
,\vjii^iMi  the 
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tlie  garden.  It  was  for  some  hours  that  he  illuded  the  search 
of  tlxose  who  now  anxiously  called  for  him.  At  length  he 
appeared  hefore  them  and  was  declared  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  dynasty  of  Othman. 

Xhis  striking  narrative  was  related  to  the  writer  hy  an  aged 

nTuTlcish  gentleman,  who  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  event  he 

descnribed.     It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  difficult 

to  find  a  subject  for  the  pencil  of  a  painter  more  striking  than 

the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  gates — the  lifeless  body 

of  the  murdered  Sultan,  the  hideous  eunuch  standing  over  it, 

the   stalwart  forms,  many-coloured  garments,  and  varied  arms  of 

the   astonished  Janissaries^  the  mingled  expression  of  dismay 

and  vengeance  of  Mustafa  Bairakdar,  and  the  exquisite  tracery 

of  the  brazen  doors,  all  backed  by  the  silver  Bosphorus  glittering 

in  the  sun  and  edged  by  its  double  border  of  gaudy  palaces  and 

wooded  hills — ^that  scene  which  no  one  who  has  gazed  upon  it 

will  ever  forget. 

The  end  of  Mustafa  Bairakdar  was  not  imworthy  of  his 
character  and  fame.  He  rose  high  in  rank  and  in  the  esteem  of 
Mahmoud,  and  built  himself  a  stone  house  in  the  capital. 
During  a  period  of  popular  tumult  the  Janissaries  of  Constan- 
tinople rose  against  him  and  besieged  him  in  his  dwelling.  He 
bravely  resisted  until  there  were  no  longer  hopes  of  deliverance, 
and  then,  setting  fire  to  the  gunpowder  that  remained,  blew 
himself  up  with  those  who  had  fought  with  him. 

We  trust  we  have  now  shown  how  much  the  character  of  the 
Turks  has  been  misunderstood  in  England.     Anecdotes  are  fre- 
quently quoted  from  ancient  travellers,  and  from  works  published 
at  the  end  of  last  century  or  the  beginning  of  this,  in  proof  of  the 
cruelties  and  misgovemment  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Turkey.    We 
might  as  well  describe  the  manners  and  the  state  of  the  law  in 
England  fifty  years  ago  as  a  proof  of  the  present  condition  of  this 
country.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  to  excite  our  indignation  or  our  laughter  by  represent- 
ing our  upper  as  well  as  middle  classes  as  a  boxing,  bull-baiting, 
dog-fighting,  drunken  race.     We  are  no  less  unjust  when  we 
confound  the  Turk  of  to-day  with  the  Turk  of  fifty  years  ago. 
That   they   have^  great   defects — we   may  call   them    vices — 
it  cannot  be  denied,  and  unfortunately  they  are  defects  which 
incapacitate    them    from    competing    with    those    races    with 
whom  they  are   brought  into  contact,  and  from   making  that 
rapid   and   peculiar   progress  which    is   required    by   modem 
civilization.      This    it   is   which  is   leading   to  the   inevitable 
extinction  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     The  honesty,  the  truthful- 
ness, and  the  generosity  of  the  Turk,  are  no  match  against  the 

roguery, 
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roguery,  the  daplicity,  and  the  meaimess  of  the  Greek.    £Ub 
indolence  and  his  indifference  render  him  unequal  to  contend 
against  the  activity  and  earnestness  of  the  Christiana.     His 
dignity,  well  satisfied  with  being  a  ^  gentleman '  in  the  true   i  ■■  iii 
of  the  word,  and  with  ruling  over  those  whom  he  lo(^  upon  aa  an 
inferior  race,  the  contempt  which  he  natorally  feels  for  the  \om 
vices  and  degraded  bearing  of  the  Christians  around  him,  ramke 
him  neglect  all  means  of  improvement  and  of  obtaining  knowled^ 
«ud  wealth.     He  is  content  if  he  can  read  the  Koran  and  keep 
a  few  common  accounts,  and  he  despises  the  learning  of  the 
Franks,  which  as  far  as  he  can  see  has  led  to  no  other  result 
than  to  make  them  better  shopkeepers  and  less  honest  and  moral 
than  the   Turks.     He  still  dreams  on  in  the   confidoioe  that 
he  is  of  a  superior  race,  to  which  Ptovidence  has  granted  the  do- 
minion over  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  globe,  and  over  several 
millions  of  Christians,  Arabs,  and  Kurds.     It  is  this  intensd 
conviction  that  enables  him  still  to  exercise  an  authori^  over  s 
population  immensely  superior  numerically  to  the  Turkish,  and 
openly  hostile  to  its  yoke.     It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  true  character  of  the  Turks,  to  see 
how  a  solitary  Pasha,  with  his  dozen  personal  attendants,  rales 
over  a  vast  province  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  eadii  impatient 
of  his  sway  and  eager  to  rise  against  him.    To  sum  up  in  a 
word^the  Turk  still  retains  most  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
his  ancient  nomad  state,  whilst,  from  his  nature  and  rriigion, 
he  has  been  unable,  and  will,  we  fear,  be  for  ever  unable,  to 
acquire  the  qualities  and  habits  which  are  absolutely  necessazy 
in  the  present  conditi<m  of  the  world  to  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness  of  a  civilized  people — that  is  to  say,  of  a  people  who  live  by 
commerce,  successful  competition,  and  peaceful  industry. 

N(»  let  us  be  misunderstood  with  regard  to  the  Christians  of 
the  East.  They  have  many  remarkable  qualities — activity,  great 
intelligence,  and  the  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  new  habits 
and  opinions.  Their  almost  unexampled  love  of  education  and 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  their  power  of  amassing  wealth,  and 
their  aptitude  for  commerce,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  are  ren- 
d^ing  them  day  by  day  more  fit  to  enjoy  hereafter  political 
and  national  freedom.  We  believe  that  a  great  destiny  is  in  store 
for  them.  The  best  way  to  check  and  delay  its  accomplishment 
is  to  attempt  to  reach  it  too  soon,  and  by  acquiring  a  premature 
independence  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  intemsl 
dissensions  and  of  foreign  intrigue,  which  would  paralyze  all  their 
e£>rls  and  throw  them  back  irretrievably  in  the  scale  of  civUisa- 
tion.  We  now  learn  from  a  source  beyond  doubt,  what  we  before 
stated  merely  upon  weU-grounded  suspicion — ^tbat  the  Emperor 

of 
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of  Russia,  dread*  the  progreea  that  has  been  mede  in  eveiy  direo- 
tion  by  the  Chmtiana  of  Turkey — that  he  foretells  the  inevitable 
result — and  that  he  is  persuaded  the  time  is  come,  at  whatever  risk 
to  himself,  to  prevent  it.     He  has  himself  told  us  that  he  will 
not  su£fer  the  establishment  of  any  native  prosperous  power  upoa 
his  southern  frontier^  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  Byzantine 
Empire^  cnt  of  an  extended  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Greece^ 
He   is  not  indisposed  to  see  Bulgaria  and  the  other  Sclavonian 
provinces  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities,— that  is  to  say,  under — we  will  not  call  it  his  protec- 
tion and    superintendence — but  his  direct  rule.     In  fact,  he  is 
now  going  to  war,  by  his  own  admission,  not  against  the  Turk 
hut  against  the  Christian.     Let  the  Greeks  reflect  upon  these 
facts,  and  see  in  time  the  danger  they  incur  by  taking  any  steps 
which  may  tend  to   strengthen  their  {eal  enemy  in  his  artful 
designs,  and  to  embarrass  the  Turks  and  the  European  Pow^ns  in 
their  efibrts  to  arrest  them. 

"In  order  to  reconcile  a  large  class  of  persons  in  this  country  to 
the  present  war,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prove  that, 
whatever   defects  and  vices  may  pervade  the  present  system  of 
Turkish  government,  yet  that  still  the  Christians  living  under  it 
may  flourish,  may  read  the  Bible,  may  educate  themselves,  may 
acquire  wealth,  and  may  enjoy  high  social  and  political  privileges^ 
The  position  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey  is  improving  from  day 
to  day,  and  we  would  ask  any  impartial  man  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  Greece  at  this   moment  had   she  been 
placed  as  a  semi-independent  province  under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte,  instead  of-  being  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom, 
saddled  with  an  incompetent  government,  exposed  to  endless 
internal  dissensions,  weakened  by  the  continual  interference  and 
intrigues  of  foreign  powers,  and  burdened  with  the  expenses  of  a 
court,  a  ministry,  a  diplomatic  body,  and  other  political  ma- 
chinery, necessities  in  a  great  and  powerful  state,  but  a  mere  farce 
and  a  useless  though  fatal  drain  upon  its  resources,  in  a  small 
and  struggling  nation?    No  one  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  Greece  will  hesitate  to  say  that,  had  she  been  under  the  nominal 
rule  of  a  Turkish  Pasha,  or  under  a  native  prince,  dependent 
upon  the  Porte,  like  Servia,  she  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
ten  times  more  wealthy,  ten  times  more  prosperous,  and  infinitely 
nearer  to  tliat  destiny  she  aims  at,  if  it  be  in  store  for  her,  of 
becoming  the  great  Christian  power  of  the  East. 

This  is  no  Turkish  question.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Eng- 
land, we  presume,  who  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Turks 
because  they  are  Turks.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
laislead  the  country  into  the  belief  that  we  are  going  to  fight 
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for  Islamism,  to  support  a  rotten  and  intolerant  system,  and  to 
maintain  a  power  which  is  the  habitual  persecutor  and  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  hope  we  may  succeed  in  con- 
vincing some  of  these  persons  that  in  fighting  for  the  Turks  we 
are  fighting  for  the  Christians,  and  that  the  war  in  whi<^  we 
are  now  most  unfortunately  engaged  is  undertaken  to  repress 
a  deliberate  aggression  upon  civilization,  freedom,  and  religion. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  Canstitutim  of  ttie  United  Stoics  eamforei 
with  our  own.     By  H.  S.  Tremenheere.     London.  1854. 

2.  The  English  in  America.  By  (Mr.  Justice  Halyburton)  the 
Author  of  '  Sam  Slick,.'  Sec.     2  vols.     London.  1851. 

3.  Parliamentary  Reform :  a  Letter  to  Richard  freedom^  Esq.^ 
on  the  Redistribution^  Extension ,  and  Purification  of  the  Elective 
Franchise,  By  a  Revising  Barrister  (Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot, 
Bart.)     2nd  Edition.     London.  1853. 

4.  Minorities  and  Majorities^  their  relative  Rights :  a  Letter  to 
Lord  John  Russell^  M.P.,  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  Lon- 
don.  1853. 

5.  Electoral  Facts  from  1832  to  1853,  impartially  stated;  consti- 
tuting  a  complete  Political  Gazetteer.  By  C.  R.  Dod,  Esq. 
London.  1853. 

WE  are  told  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  heard  Loi-d  John  Russell's  speech  on  the  intro- 
duction of  his  present  Reform  Bill — as  well  as  the  majority  of 
persons  out  of  doors — appear  to  consider  and  treat  the  proposi- 
tion as  a  sham.  This  may  account  for  the  cold  dissatisfaction 
with  which  it  was  received  by  those  with  whom  the  veiy  name 
of  a  New  Reform  Bill  promised  to  be  so  popular,  and  the  sur- 
prising indifference  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  by  the 
Conservative  party  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  It 
seemed  to  be  viewed  in  no  more  serious  light  than  as  an  experi- 
ment addressed  ad  captandum  to  the  Radicals  on  one  side,  and 
in  terrorem  to  the  Conservatives  on  the  other,  which  the  Ministers 
thought  it  pnxdent  to  have  in  hand,  though  with  very  vague 
intentions  as  to  employing  it.  These  surmises  were  very  much 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  shilli-shalliness  of  the  Ministerial 
press  as  to  its  opportunity.  One  day  it  was  questioned  whether 
it  was  wise  to  begin  a  foreign  war  and  a  domestic  revolution 
simultaneously,  but  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  attack 
on  the  Russians  at  Cronstadt  or  Sebastopol  need  be  no  impediment 

to 
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to  an  assault  on  the  freemen  of  onr  towns  or  the  freeholders  of 
oar  counties.  A  few  days  after  the  opposite  opinion  prevailed, 
and  we  were  advised  that  the  Government  had  on  their  hands 
8o  much  to  dOy  that  they  could  not  pursue  with  sufficient  vigour 
their  schemes  to  undo.  Then  came  some  meetings  of  the  friends 
of  Reform,  who  thought  the  new  scheme  not  worth  a  trial ;  and 
others — the  most  favourable — -would  only  accept  it  as  a  small 
instalment,  little  better  than  nothing :  and  at  the  late  moment 
that  we  write  these  lines  we  still  are  in  doubt  what  course  the 
Ministers  mean  to  take. 

We  on  our  part  believe  that  the  motive  and  the  object  were 
more  simple  as  well  as  more  serious.  Our.  conjecture  is  that 
Lord  John  Russell  has  long  seen  that  his  original  Reform 
Bill,  had  failed-r— that  it  had  neitherVpacified  the  Democracy, 
nor,  whaf 'lief  had  still  moreneKed  o)^  s^r^'the  officiafPdomi- 
xiatj^or^vpCvt^ie  Wbigs^and  ^hat\stronger^Aiheasux^v.th^^  in 
«jlile^  saim^^d^^ctJk^'^\^QU^  necessdiiy.sta  s^cave\ytl]^e\\points. 

lif^i'J^^sf  al4pi9;v^i.tjjQ;^)e]]sOBiBdTdiiSonpiim  a 

"right  to  Tbe  the  r^orwj&58ctf  .tb^>i«gfe,  andttth^  fifiSan^  .fmrther 
(3SP%9Bv^s j^  ca^a^-^5fov^«^^h4ffly^.a|  i^4,,,pil5>a|«,v^iM4vVA^,\l|fegle 

-Mf®  PPW^ffl>^^s^fe^^  lie 

iound  his  lollowers  unmanageable,  and  in  the  agoi^Qri^^  it^(  Anal 

of  course  the  leader,  and  eventually  the  chief  beneficiary.  The 
.^^iSLitosimeii  «ifi  1^sa'^(ikreanmeilt--Mi#290it^r.(^flli)l  qstteiniUdQ 
JBi»ffsmffi^  in^i^i'-MaBosM.  kdinLti^xoebi^pr^^oti  ^imittin^^ 

40i^p^f{  9Hie;rifoxeslMwtlnitiiis)'wothib'>l^ 

S^^fmimtiaCkiAket  m^iaioB-mt^emfi^sttid  «efloFm,.«Krs^skeiititti^ 
§i^^e/tvfd  sibomfvbinikisvwitiDdAniel  driiru%HivbiaiAitb£bfibreii;xin 
J|^^lb^{wl)iib^qr)iflsnterajlgktt  Ui^qytn^i^U^fliUmtUl^He  tbitf ^gmM 
J||is^ito^)!>ieiMhei{]»basiiiis.)(  Thiis^  wi^ihacvf 

ittttl^^^QMfb^tl^t  he  ^Bs  sajiadrkoiiJilisrtentiifKlhfrmj^gt»tiadon^w^ 
•yt^ipPWriepUeagute/tillipiitaaineve  BffifamKiBill  ^9fm^his'}d7midK^inm^ 
isd  l^c^PftitbqjAtfidafhftliitafeibasifc  of^ilie>@^lilabofa9^^oiI>l)i$  tn  .m 
2ioldrftil;6nl^$sfw^i»e^ikt(B9tdniBhedvatrrba»2iS^  t  oil  $thij»  points 
^/^,  ^s^^laobi^ii  ll^)^e^"Ji^iB^  paidea)ito)i1^iieBeqn%dtdstioiiil 
•  Mir^MNii  /O<iifthi«grfCOttldiihavef>i9nfflced}itQnp0^  ^^nQaudini 

ifiy^iolMfQflte  Abu^i*iiiia(7ii»tieibe8hithb»:(brmz^  oiKiiitcij  iLord 
J^9^f  RUft«dyt;<^M]^OBl>t;ifc;M  .^oef]Jtiiigj^ofk>stp^eeoiMlaTrs[ 

i^f^  oY^itb^,iiilidB'«nkfei)9his-ioUesbJ^pc^  teiagobb^sv^k^ijwas 
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tion.  Tbat  ooisicleration  prolmbly  iras  tfaat  lie  shonld  laazk  his 
own  importance  and  the  total  acquincenoe  of  liis  new  ooUeagvcs, 
by  having  his  great  (4iject  xecc»gnifled  and  laacticmed  hy  the  se- 
lemnity  of  being  announced  in  the  Speeakfram  the  Tbbqb^ — an 
honour  with  which  he  had  oiot  ventured  to  inroA  bi»<imMk  mra 
sure  of  1832. 

This  we  suspect  to  be  something  very  near  the  seoret  faiataiT 
of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  and  conyinoes  us  that  it  is  no  akmn — ai 
least  on  the  part  of  Lord  John  Russell,  but  that,  on  the  coBtrary, 
it  is  a  measure  on  which  he  has  staked  his  political  ezisteDcae,  and 
that  any  hesitation  or  reluctance  as  to  its  progress  oaa  ool  j  have 
arisen  from  those  of  his  colleagues,  who,  though  they  may  have 
acquiesced  in  his  general  views,  may  hrnre  dtscorered  that  it  is 
pregnant  with  more  difficulties  and  dangers  «f  vaiioas  kinds  ttan 
they  had  at  "first  imagined — as  little  aooeptable  to  the  people  as 
it  is  discordant  with  their  own  former  principles ;  and  that  the 
safest  and  perhaps  the  only  possible  ooarse  now  left  to  them 
would  be  to  abandon  it 

This  can  only  be  a  mere  conjecture  on  our  par^-^hut  neither 
the  secret  reluctssice  of  Lord  John's  colleagnes,  if  it  escists,  ner 
the  postponement  nor  even  modification  of  the  measore  itself 
would  make  any  essential  and  ultimate  difierenoe  in  the  stite 
of  the  case,  or  alleviate  the  alarm  with  which  we  riew  this 
revival  of  the  whole  Refonn  question — ^not  as  the  inflammation  or 
fever  of  a  season — it  has  lost  all  those  transient  symptoms — 
not  as  a  question  of  this  session  or  the  next — ^bnt  as  a  csih 
cerous  disease  now  inoculated  into  the  vitals  of  our  Constitutiao. 
Whether  the  Ministers  had  originally  more  or  leas   inlentiao 
of  forcing  on  the  Bill,  or  more  or  less  hope  of  carrying  it,  csn 
have    little    importance   compared  nrith  the  more    permanent 
influence  which  such  a  proposition  solemnly  made  by  a  Caimt 
that  professes  to  be  cantervative  as  well   as  liberal,  with  tht 
sanction  of  the  Crowpi,  most  ultimately  have,  sooner  or  later,  on 
what  still  remains  of  the  eld  English  Omstifeukion. 

We  wish  on  so  serious  a  subject  to  ^zaggamte  nothing ;  and 
we  will  therefore  not  say  that  iAoM  is  the  last  nor  even  the 
penultimate  blow  which  that  Condtitntion,  mutilated  as  it  is, 
may  be  able  to  bear.  We  do  not  mean  to  represent,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Ministerial  measure  as  inevitably  sudden,  though  we 
believe  it  to  be  inevitably  oertain.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
vitality  that  most  exist  in  a  goviermnent  so  old — so  tried— so 
.  rooted — so  successful — so  honoured  as  ours  has  been.  We  know 
that  in  such  a  case  forms  will  long  survive  apiiit — that  life  will 
still  linger  under  a  mortal  wound — that  the  hectic  Uush  of  decay 
may  look  like  a  transient  bloom  of  health — ^that,  after  a  ipeadr 
thnft  has  been  ruined,  he  may  continue  for  a  time  deceiniig 

hiiDself 
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lunmelf  and  Iboae  who  hare  dealings  with  him  on  a  hollow  and 
f^^cdtions  credit — ^andtbat,  in  short,  a  Goostitation,  by  the  illusion 
o£  departed  strength,  iijthe  presUffe  of  its  ancient  <vigoiir,  and 
lyy  the  force  of  a  past  mortem  and  galvanised  action,  maj  be  like 
%h,e  hero  of  romanoe — 

*  Andava  combattando — ed  era  morto  !* 

Tills  has  been  exeoiplified  by  the  state  of  the  conntry,  which  for 
^he  last  twenty  years  has  been  sliding  down  the  inclined  plane 
of  democracy  with  little  other  visible  check  or  jolt  than — ^a  most 
unprecedented  and  vemarkable  chronmstaace  to  be  sure — our 
baving  had  within  that  period  no  less  than  ffteen  chavge$  of 
Jdtnitters ;  and  we  think  that,  even  as  things  stand,  no  one  can 
veasonaHbly  expect  mere  stability  for  the  future ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  show  in  the  course  of  this  paper  that  if  this 
new  Bill  is  to  pass,  some  of  the  main  causes  of  ^at  very  preca- 
ricras  fftability  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  In  short,  we  have  taken 
a  slow  poison ;  and  though  in  the  interval  we  may  seem  to  talk 
as  wisely  and  as  calmly  as  Plato  tells  tn  that  Socrates  did  on 
the  mortuary  couch,  the  event  is  equally  certain,  and  the  awful 
power  stands  at  the  bedside  to  administer  fresh  doses,  if  what  we 
have  already  taken  should  be  found  insufficient 

Let  us  recapitulate  some  of  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  ^ivas  made,  as  its  promoters  admitted, 
eztravagantl5r  l^g®9  in  order  that  party  fanaticism  should  have  no 
excuse  for  attempting  to  •extend  it.  Lord  John  Russell  called 
it  a  revofutum^  and  so  great  a  one  that  he  was  determined,  he  said, 
not  to  risk  another ;  and  he  had  so  deeply  pledged  himself  to  this 
principle  as  to  entitle  him  from  his  own  partisans  to  the  dis- 
courteous title  of  ^  Finality  John '— «  designation  which,  how- 
ever, we  should  cite  as  'even  mose  honoorahle  than  the  title  he 
derives  from  his  birth,  if  he  had  really  merited  it  by  political 
wisdom  and  personal  consistency.  Lord  John  Russell,  we  say,  in 
spite  of  these  anteoedents — but  under  the  new  impressions 
created  by  the  failure  of  his  own  administration,  which  we  have 
before  noticed — produced  in  1852,  in  the  chaoracter  of  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  a  new  Reform  Bill,  or,  to  use  his  own 
term,  attempted  a  new  JKevolvtian,  Three  changes  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  Government  have  since  taken  place,  all  notoriously 
produced  by  the  weakness  of  the  governing  power  and  the  growth 
of  the  democratic  one  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  yet  He^  who 
had  been  himself  driven  by  the  caprices  of  that  unmanageable 
body  from  the  station  of  Prime  Minister  into  Opposition,  and 
&om  Opposition  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  finally,  to  leave  the 
Foreign  Office  for  no  office  at  all,  but  that  of  leading  old  enemies 
against  old  £rieDds*-*and  all  this  willdn  two  years — Sey  we  say, 

2  o  2  Finality 
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FinaUty  John^  now  proposes  another  and  worse  reTolntion,  of 
which  the  obvious  and  indeed  the  almost  avowed  result  must  be 
to  render  any  administration  still  more  precarious,  and  the 
democracy  stiU  more  unmanageable. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  that  an  impression  should  have 
prevailed  that  a  course  so  inconsistent,  and  so  absurd,  was  never 
expected  nor  intended  to  succeed ;  but  we  are  satisfied,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  that  this  impression  was  erroneous,  and  that  the 
measure  was  proposed  in  the  most  sincere  of  all  tempers — f^*^ 
zeal  and  individual  amour-propre  I  How  else  could  it  have  received 
the  solemn  sanction  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Throne — which, 
on  such  an  occasion,  is  not  a  preposition^  but  a  pledge — a  confee^ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  that  her  power,  which  is 
faardlj  sufficient  to  keep  a  ministry  together  for  twelve  months, 
is  too  greats  and  that  the  already  irresistible  force  of  her  electoral 
subjects  requires  a  large  addition. 

But  we  have  other  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  this  proposi- 
tion earlier,  and  in  these  times  more  authoritative,  than  the  speech 
from  the  Throne.  We  have  lately  heard  much  of  the  divulgation 
of  Cabinet  secrets,  but  nothing  we  think  more  curious  than  as  to 
this  new  Reform  Bill,  which  contains,  besides  the  old  obvious 
and  hackneyed,  encroachments  on  the  Constitution,  with  which 
the  former  one  had  rendered  us  but  too  familiar,  some  provisions 
of  so  novel  and,  as  they  seem  to  us,  so  absurd  a  nature  as  would 
have  astonished  the  world  if  it  had  not  been  prepalted  for  them 
by  certain  publications,  which,  if  not  originally  suggested  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Cabinet,  must  inevitably  have  been  borrowed 
and  adopted  by  it.  We  must  leave  the  common  sense  and  intel- 
ligence of  mankind  the  choice  of  the  alternative  whether  the 
Cabinet  prompted  those  publications,  or  whether  it  drew  its 
inspiration  of  public  policy  and  public  duties  from  such  sources. 
However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  certain  that  an  article  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review'  of  two  years  ago  and  another  in  that  for 
last  October,  and  the  pamphlet  by  a  *  Revising  Barrister,'  since 
avowed  in  a  second  edition  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  first  opened 
to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  public  the  very  minute  and  accurate 
details  of  some  of  the  most  extravagant  innovations  which  we 
have  since  found  in  the  Ministerial  Reform  Bill — election  by 
minorities — saving  banks\  franchise — members  for  the  Inns  if 
Court  and  London  University — placemen  not  vacating — nay,  the 
names  of  places  to  be  disfranchised,  and  the  very  scale  and 
lines  that  were  to  govern  disfranchisement  were  all  distincdy 
suggested.  We  do  not  mention  this  as  a  complaint  that  Ministers 
should  pay  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  their  supporters  in 
private  or  in  the  press — nothing  more  natural ;  we  are  only  sur- 
prised to  find  that  our  colleagues,  gentlemen  of  the  pen,  have 

become 
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1>ecome  the  advisers  of  Cabinet  measures  and  the  harbingers 

of  the  embryo  intentions  of  the  Crown.     Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  is, 

SLs   far  as  we  know,  a  respectable  gentleman,  though  we  should 

x-egret  to  find  verified  a  rumour  that  has  reached  us  that  his 

Ministerial  pamphlet  has  been  rewarded  with  a  County  Judgeship. 

^We  have  heard  that  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  ^  Edinburgh 

Iteview '  is  also  personally  as  respectable  as  he  is  as  an  essayist ; 

l>nt  somehow  we  do  not  think  it  was  quite  seemly  to  put  these 

gentlemen  forward  as  the  first  heralds  and  organs  of  the  deter^ 

mination  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  some  months  before  it  was 

communicated  to  Parliament.     But  even  upon  that  anomaly  we 

lay  little  stress,  and  we  notice  it  only  as  an  additional  proof  that 

ibis  Reform  Bill  is  a   serious   and  premeditated  design.     Its 

absurd  details  should  not  induce  us  to  divert  our  alarm  from  its 

formidable  object.      It  is  like  what  we  sometimes  read  of  in 

the  Italian  carnivals,  where  the  foulest  murder  is  perpetrated 

under  the  masquerade  of  a  jack-pudding. 

That  ultimate  object  is  to  carry  out  through  our  whole  repre- 
sentative system  the  numerical  principle — the  power  of  mere 
KXJMBERS,  and  especially  of  aggregate  numbers — in  short,  /^Ay- 
steal  force.  This  was  for  the  first  time  in  the  legislative  history 
of  Governments  attempted  in  the  original  Reform  Bill,  but  rather 
covertly  and  with  some  appearance  of  bashfulness,  as  if  the 
naked  proposition  was  too  indecent  to  be  exhibited.  In  the 
present  Bill  it  is  more  shamelessly  avowed,  and  the  slight 
adjuncts  which  are  hung  round  it  to  divert  the  eye  remind  us 
of  the  female  figure  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  of  which  the 
nudity  was  rather  marked  than  tempered  by  the  adventitious 
addition  of  a  bracelet  round  the  wrist  and  a  fetter  round  the  ankle. 
Of  no  more  value  for  either  decency  or  substantial  importance 
are  the  pretences  of  the  edueational  franchisesj  the  protection 
of  minorities^  the  votes  for  taxes^  and  other  similar  delusions, 
which  are  to  be  attached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles  of  the  colossus 
of  Universal  Suffrage,  of  which,  and  of  nothing  else,  this  Bill  is 
really  the  model  and  the  mould. 

This  scarcely  veiled  principle  of  Representation  by  numbers 
is,  in  our  view,  the  whole  Bill,  and  it  is  to  it  that  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  endeavour  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  country  by  a 
closer  analysis  of  that  principle  than  we  have  before  had  either 
the  opportunity  or  the  necessity  of  attempting ;  and  we  cannot 
but  hope,  that  late  as  it  may  seem,  we  may  still  make  some 
impression  on  the  public  mind  by  a  more  practical  elucidation 
of  the  case  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  verbal  import  of  the  word  ^Representation'  has  been, 
in  our  opinion,  very  mischievously  confounded  with  its  real)  and, 

in 
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in  this  countrjy  constitutionsd  esamice,  Undonbtedly  the  abstract 
principle  of  representation  assumes  nwmhers  as  the  fondamental 
basis  of  political  as  they  ace  of  physical'  power,  and  if  a  Consti- 
tution  were  a  mere  arithmetical  question,  any  thousand  men  wookl 
have  a  claim  to  tea  times  the  political  weight  of  anj  hundred; 
and  the  logical  result  of  that  unlimited  principle  would  be 
Universcd  Suffrage,  But  the  danger  of  such  an  extension,  and  its 
incompatibility  with  the  safety  of  individual  persons^  the  security 
of  private  property,  or  the  steady  administration  of  civil  govem- 
ment,  are  so  axiomatically  obvious,  that  no  country,  not  even  the 
most  democratic  republics,  have  ever  ventuied  on  a  pmcticBl 
adoption  of  the  unrestricted  principle. 

If  any  one    should   at  first  sight,  and  it   could  only  be  at 
first  sight,  object  that   the  recent   experiment  in.  France,  and 
the  longer  one  in  the  United  States,  of  America,  are  excep* 
tions  to  this  statement,  we  reply  that  these   are,  in  &ct,  no 
exceptions,  but  on  the  contrary  pregnant  instanees*  of  the  justice 
of  our  opinion.      The  French  republic  of   1848   attempted  a 
Government  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  t  bat  it  and  all 
its  provisions  were  summarily  swept  away  within  two  years  bj 
a  military  usurpation, ,  which  Universal  Suffrage  was  aliso  pra 
hoc  vice  called  in  to  cover  with  its  delusive  authority,  and  to 
constitute  an   absolute   despotism,   in  which   neither   universal 
nor  indeed  any  sufitage  but  the  nc  jubeo  of  one  man  is  of  the 
slightest  weight  or  importance.     France  has  now  for  a  second 
time  accomplished  that  sagacious  prophecy  of  Burke's^   that  her 
attempts  at  a  republic  would  end  '  in  the  most  cample  arhitrary 
poiter  that  has  ever  appeared  on  eartii.^     Whether  it  will  ever 
happen  that  universal   suffrage  shall   be   really   and   bona  fide 
admitted  to  any  effective  share  in  the  government  of  that  country 
is  more  thui  we  can  guess ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  there 
is  no  rational  man  in  France  who  wishes  that  it  should.    Certain 
it  is  that   all  numerical    influence    is   now  eztingui^ied,  and 
that  the  two  great  trials  thus  made  of  it  in  1848  and  1851  have 
ended   not    merely  in  failure  but  disgrace — the    first   pmdoc* 
ing  an  insupportable  anarchy^  and  the  second  a  despatitnij  which 
will,  we  venture  to   prophesy,  at  no  distant  period  be   found 
equally  intolerable. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  is  more  specious ;  but  it  is 
very  far  from  being  anything  like  a  case  in  point,  and  indeed 
on  the  contrary  exhibits,  when  well  considered,  the  most  striking 
illustration,  both  in  principle  and  in  piuctice,  against  a  merely 
numerical  representation.  As  this  is  the  only  precedent  which  we 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  produced  in  favour  of  the  numerical, prin- 
ciple, and  as  the  supposed  success  of  the  American  eiperim^ 
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is  frequently  and  confidently  urged  agaanst  in,  wcf  think  it  ooi 
duty  to  enter  into  it  with  a  detail  which  would  otherwise  seem 
snpeierogatoij. 

Sevend  of  the  checks  which  &e  Tiatov/ condition  of  the  States 
asid.  t]se'delibera;te.pnmsiDn»o£  their  constitutionabaTe  interposed 
agfldnat  the  dinect  powwr  of  mmber$  me  obrious ;  but  thej,  as 
^rell  as  some  others  less  notoribusy  have  been  brought  together  and 
stated  with  great  deasness  asd  force  in  the  very  able  and  timely 
iPForlb  of  Mr.  Tremmheen,  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
special  attenftian  of  oar  readers  as  well  for  its  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  the  political:  and  social  condition  of  America  as  for  its 
more    general    views  of  the  ^eory   and  practice  of   oonsti^ 
tatianal  govenunoEilv  which  are    applicable   to   all    countries, 
and  particalariy  to  eorselves  in  our  psesent  very  precarious  cir- 
cumstances.    Mr.  Tremenheere's  work  is  tlie  result  not  merely 
of  his  own  personal  observations  in  the  States^  but  of  an  able 
examination  and  digest  of  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  American 
writess^  Adams,  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  above  all,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
and  Chancellor  Kent,  whose  legal  authority  is.  not  only  supreme 
in  America,  but  of  as  much  and  merited  weight  in  our  English 
courts  as  any  text-books  of  our  own.     From  them  we  shall  see 
three  aaost  important  points: — Firdj  The  natural  causes  that 
tended  to  limit  the  numerical  principle  within  innocuous  bounds* 
Second!^  The  political  paons  taken  by  the  framers  of  the  Con*- 
stitutions  both  federsd  and   separate  to  check  it  still  further. 
Thirdfyj  The  inconpatibility  of  that  principle  with  the  very 
existence  of  even  the  Republican  Constitution,  on  which,  as  is 
its   nature,'  it  is  gradually — and  as  thesife  great  jurists  think 
fatally^ — encroaching.      Each  of  these   heads  will  be  found  to 
contain  matter  well  deserving  our  attention  in  the  present  crisis 
of  our  constitution. 

I.  The  American  Union  was,  we  may  say,  bom  a  Republic,  and 
inaved  from  its  cradle  to  the  direct  actionof  popular  government. 
Even:  before  their  independence  the  royal  authority  over  the 
internal  a&irs  of  the  colonies  was  but  a  name,  and  the  popular 
tion  was  such,  both  in  composition  and  numbers,  as  to  preclude 
any  undue  influence  from,  the  masses — in  &ct  there  were  no 
ma$$eB  to  dread — there  was  no  populace — no  idle  hands  itching 
for  other  people's  property,  and  the  western  expanse  was — we 
will  not  mte  it  so  low  as  a  saiety  valve,  hut*— a  broad  and  botindless 
channel'  f(»  the.  overflowings  of  every  species  of  enterprise  and 
'  ambition ;  and  we  see  in  Mr.  Justice  Haliburton's  work — which 
we  can  also  recommend  to  any  one  desirous  of  understanding  the 
el^nents  of  America*  Society — how  exceedingly  slight  were  the 
social,  and^  above  all,  the  legal  and  constitutional  changes  that 

ensued 
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ensued  on  their  passing  &om  their  colonial  to  their  independent 
state. 

II.  The  able  and  judicious  firamers  of  the  American  oonstitii- 
tion,  while  proclaiming  as  its  basis  the  sonm-eiffniy  of  the  people^ 
were  not  blind  to  the  practical  danger  of  the  unlimited  princii^y 
and  they  therefore  preserved  not  only  all  of  the  antagonistic  ele- 
ments which  they  found  in  the  original  pramnceij  but  thej  eadeaF- 
voured  to  consolidate  them  with  new  guarantees  and  preserratiTes 
against  what  they  well  knew  was  the  great^t,  if  not  tlie  onlj, 
constitutional  danger — the  excess  of  merely  popular  inflaences. 
There  was  a  struggle  of  many  years,  while  the  federal  Constitution 
was  in  progress,  between  three  conflicting  principles — the  absolute 
right  of  the  sovereign  people — ^the  restrictions  with  which  the 
most  judicious  and  influential  statesmen  wished  to  ^bridle  that 
impetuous  power — and  an  immense  diversity  of  local  and  per- 
sonal interests  and  opinions.     It  was  at  last,  as  Judge  &017 
says— 

^  a  system  of  compromise  and  oonciliation,  in  which  the  strictness  of 
abstract  theory  was  made  to  yield  to  a  just  consideration  for  particular 
interests  and  even  prejudices ;  and  some  irregularity  of  bcsiefit  was 
submitted  to  for  the  common  good.' — Apud  Tremenheere^  p.  39. 

The  first  check  on  the  omnipotence  of  Numbers  is  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  President.     Once  elected,  he,  and  with 
him  the  ministers  and  all  the  subordinate  public  servants,  whom  he 
chooses  and  displaces  at  his  own  absolute  will  and  pleasure,  are 
wholly  independent  of  Congress,  and  of  course  of  any  elective 
power.     He  has  an  originad  veto  upon  all  legislation,  with  a 
provision  in  certain  cases,  that  if  after  such  a  negative  the  law 
should  be  again  proposed  by  a  majority  of  two^tbirds  of  the 
legislature  the  veto  is  annulled.     There  have  been  frequent  in- 
stances of  the  exercise  of  the  Presidential  veto,  but  no  instsnoe 
is  stated  in  the  works  before  us  of  the  veto  having  been  overruled 
— but  if  it  were  to  be  so,  it  would  not  displace  either  the  Plre- 
sident  or  his  ministers,  and  they  would  continue  to  administer 
the  government,  as  has  already  twice  happened,  though  notori- 
ously in  a  minority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.     Here  is  a 
check  on  numerical  legislation  with  which  we  presume  none  of 
our  reformers  would  think  of  investing  an  English   ministry. 
But  there  occurred  in  the  formation  of  the  American  system  an 
earlier,  an  easier,  and  yet  still  more  important  check,  namely,  the 
maintaining  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  old  colonies  in  their 
new  character  of  States,    This  decision  slightly,  if  at  all  qaes- 
tioned  at  the  time,  and  little  noticed  since,  was,  both  directly  and 
in  its  consequences,  a  most  powerful  exception  and  antidote  to 
the  numerical  principle.  Delaware,  with  an  extent  of  about  3000 

squsie 
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sqisax-cs  miles,  and  a  population  of  perhaps  100,000,  is  as  much 

a.  sovereign  State,  and  as  such  of  equal  authority  in  the  Union, 

as  itA  gigantic  neighbour.  New  York,  of  near  50,000  square  miles, 

and  perhaps  3,000,000  of  population.     From  this  datum  followed 

otliefrs  of  more  practical  importance.     Each  State  is  governed  in 

all   Its  internal  interest  by  its  own  separate  and  independent  con- 

stittxtion  and  jurisdiction.     These  constitutions  ezhiUited  a  great 

tHiWe/y  of  modes  for  the  election  of  its  legislators,  its  officers  and 

magistrates ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  when  their 

xepresentatives  arrive  at  the  federal  Congress  at  Washington,  they 

l^i-in^  with  them  a  great  variety  of  antagonist  interests,  and  will 

l>e    csonsiderably  influenced  by  the  peculiarity  that  exists  in  the 

eoxxstitutional  principles  and  practice  of  each  individual  State ; 

and  finally,  when  aurayed  in  Congress,  though  each  State  sends 

members  to  the  House  of  Representatives  proportionable  to  its 

papulations  they  have  all  an  equ€U  representation  in  the  Senate 

Delaware  with  its  population  of  100,000,  and  New  York  with 

its  3,000,000,  have  each  two  senators.  This  direct  repudiation 
of  the  numerical  principle,  first  in  the  President's  independence, 
and  again  in  the  legislative  power  of  the  Senate,  is  of  the 
g;reatest  importance,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Senate  at  least  of  the 
'  greatest  advantage. 

^  It  has  been  demonstrated,'  says  Judge  Story,  ^  that  the  Senate  in 
its  actual  organization  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the 
system,  and  the  real  hatance^wheel  which  adjusts  and  regulates  its 
movements.' — p.  74. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  practical  and  per- 
manent power  of  our  House  of  Lords ;  and  we  almost  equally 
wish  that  we  could  believe  that  the  'balance-wheel'  of  the 
American  constitution  may  be  maintained  in  its  undisturbed 
operation.  We  shall  see  presently  that,  whatever  may  be  our 
wishes,  there  is  more  ground  for  fear  than  hope.  But  even  as 
the  case  thus  stands,  we  think  that  those  of  our  reformers  who 
press  the  American  extension  of  suffrage  upon  us,  should,  in 
common  fairness,  tell  us  how  they  would  supply  the  two  coun- 
teracting powers  whieh  we  have  just  shown  to  exist  in  the 
American  case,  and  without  which  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  constitution  would  have  survived  General  Washington. 

But  even  in  the  election  for  Representatives  the  numerical 
power  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  it  is  represented.  To  the 
assertion  that  every  individual  has  a  right  to  vote,  the  American 
commentators,  in  common  with  both  the  principles  and  practices 
of  all  other  representative  governments,  show  that  it  is  not  an 
inherent  nataral  right,  but  a  civil  privilege  conferred  by  society, 
modified  in  a  variety  of  instances  by  age,  by  difiisrent  capacities, 

and 
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and  b J  that  grand  iSatinctioo  which  eveiywlierg  ham 
light  to  at  least  mw-^Mifoi  the  hiuma  jwot,  who  nnst  be  on- 
tented  to  be  oomrtmctivel  J  represented — mwtm  thoogh  Land  Jobn 
Rouell  were  to  erect  the  ward  •£  Billingsgate  into  a  sepmate 
borough. 

^  The  tmth  seems  to  be/  says  Judge  Story,  '  that  die  rig^  of  Totiog-, 
like  many  other  rights,  is  one  which,  whether  it  has  a  ixed  fom  ~ 
in  natural  kw  or  not,  has  always  been  treated  in  the  piaetiee  ef  i 
as  a  strictly  civil  right,  derived  ftam  and  regolatad  by  each  a 
according  to  its  own  eircamstances  and  interedts.  *  *  ^  *  1^ 
therefiure,  any  society  shall  deem  the  eommon. §pood  and  interests  ^i^ 
whole  society  best  promoted,  under  the  particolar  eircuoBBtaaaei  m. 
which  it  is  phu^,  by  a  restriction  of  the  right  o£  sufirage^it  is  noleasj 
to  state  any  solid  ground  of  objection  to  ita  exercise  of  such  an 
authority.' — p.  89. 

As  a  corollary  to  those  principles,  he  adds  an  inq^ortaat : 
of  fact : — 


<  That  no  two  of  the  States  have  fixed  the  qualification  af  i 
the  same  mnform  baais.  From  this,'  he  adds,  '  it  will  be  sesn  how 
little  even  in  the  most  firee  of  BepubUcaa  Governments  anj  abstmrt 
right  of  sufisage  or  any.  original  indefeasible  privilege  has  been  xs- 
cognized  in  practice.' — p.  90. 

The  &ct  itself  is  thus  stated  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Tie- 
menheere: — 

^  At  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  the  finnchise  was  settled 
in  the  different  States  was  remarkable.  In  Virginia  the  exclusive  nght 
to  vote  was  in  the  fieeiiolders ;  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  in  the 
fi'eemen;  in  Massachusetts  in  persons  posKssing  a  given  amount  of 
peraonal  property ;  in  other  states  in  persons  paying  taxes  or  having 
a  fixed  residence.  The  question  was  much  debated  by  the  Convention 
which  drew  up  the  Constitution,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  fiur 
and  equal,  and  more  likely  to  ensure  a  direct  and  immediate  rcpreaen- 
tation  of  the  popular  opinion,  if  a  uniform  qualification  for  voting  * 
adopted  for  the  Hoose  of  Representatives.  It  was,  however, 
moosly  decided  otherwise ;  and  upon  grounds  precisely  similar  to  t 
which  are  held  to  justify  and  reoommend  Me  very  gfeat  diversitj^  ef 
fualificaiient  far  the  elective  Jramehim  that  hoe  m  iong^  existed  ta  this 
country: — p.  92* 

Perhaps  we  may  be  intexrapted  here  by  an  objectinii^  tbat  we 
are  not  menaced  by  ai^thin^  like  a  uniform  fremdeke^  thal^  an 
the  contrary,  the  proposed  Keforax  Bill  would  extend  ercn  ex* 
tmvagantly  the  dxvccsity  of  the  rig^.  We  shall  sbaw,  when 
we  arrive  at  the  considention;  o£  the  bill  itsdf,  that  tUs  is  a 
meredclusion,  that  the  intended  dirersities,  exttavagant  and  even 
absurd  as  they  may  be^  all  tend  to  llie  one  genenil  principle  of 

die 
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tie  extension  of  the  numerical  power,  and  that  these  cKvexsities 
re  mere  cloaks,  and  very  thin  ones,  to  corer  that  greater  design. 
Vnd  here  again  the  American  precedent  detects  and  exposes  the 
a\\ac  J  and  danger  of  the  attempt,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  third 
lead  of  this  portion  of  our  discussion. 

111.   We    have  seen   the   pains  taken  by   the  framers  of  the 

American    Constitutions,  to  adopt  where  they  existed,  and  to 

create    where  they   did  not,  all   the  checks  within  their  reach 

to    the    numerical    principle — of    the    encroaching    activity   of 

which  thej  were  sagaciously  jealotuiy  and  which  has  exhibited 

itself   more  strongly  and  rapidly  tlum^  we  beliere,  eren   they 

expected*      We  copy  Mr.  Tremenheere's  extract  from  the  Com* 

mentaries  of  Chancellor  Kent — a  name  not  second  in  American, 

and  we  may  say  European  authority  to  those  of  Blackstone  and  of 

Story  • — 

^  TTie  progress  and  impulse  of  popular  opinion  is  rapidly  destroying; 
every  Constiiuiional  check,  every  conservative  element,  intended  by  the 
sages  who  framed  the  earliest  American  Constitutions  as  safegwxrds 
against  the  tubuses  of  popular  suffrag9. 

^  Thv»  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  Gbnstitution  of  1780,  a  defined 
portion  of  real  or  persenal  property  was-  requisite  in  aur  elector ;  that 
qoalification  was  dispensed  with  by  the  amended  Coaatitotion  of  1821* 
^  By  the  practice  under  the  Charters  of  Bliode  Island  and  CoTMee- 
ticut,  a  property  qualification  ^as  requisite  to  constitute  freemen  and 
voters.  This  test  is  continued  in  Rhode  Island,  but  done  away  in 
Connecticut  by  their  Constitution  of  1818. 

'  The  New  York  Constitution  of  1777  required  the  electors  of  the 
Senate  to  be  freeholders,  and  of  the  Assembly  to  be  either  freeholders 
or  to  hare  a  rented  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings.  The 
amended  Constitution  of  1821  reduced  this  qualification  down  to  pay- 
ment of  a  tax,  or  performance  of  militia  duty,  or  assessment  and  work 
on  the  highways.  But  the  Constitution  as  again  amended  in  1826, 
swept  away  all  these  impediments  to  universal  suf&age. 

'  In  Maryland^  by  their  Constitution  of  1776,  electors  w^re  to  be 
freeholders,  or  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  30/.;  but  by 
%i8lative  amendments  in  1801  and  1809  (and  amendmems  are  allowed 
to  be  made  in  that  State  by  an  ordinary  statute,  if  confirmed  by  the 
next  succeeding  legislature)  all  property  qualification  was  disregarded. 

*  The  Constitution  of  Virginia  m  1776  required  the  electors  to  be 
freeholders,  but  the  Constitution  of  1890  reduced  down  the  property 
qualification  to  that  of  being  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  estate  or  a  houses 
holder.*~p.  118.. 

And  in  1851,  this  *  once  aristocratic  State  of  Virginia'  abolished 
a\\  qualification,  and  adopted' the  ultra-democratic  form  of  Consti- 
tution by  a  vote  (under  the  former  right  of  suffrage)  of  75,748 
to  11,060  against  it.-^p.  114.) 

*  ^  Misssssippfs^  by  the  Genatitation  of  1817,  eleeton  were  to  have 

been 
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been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  or  paid  taxes ;  but  those  impedimenti  f9 
universal  suffirage  were  removed  by  the  new  Constitution  of  1833. 

^  So  the  freehold  qualification,  requisite  in  certain  cases  by  the  Goo- 
stitution  of  Tennessee  of  1796,  is  entirely  discontinued  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  1835. 

'  All  the  State  Constitutions  formed  since  1800  have  omitted  to 
require  any  property  qualifications  in  an  elector,  except  what  may  be 
implied  in  the  requisition  of  having  paid  a  State  or  county  tax,  and 
even  that  is  not  in  the  Constitutions  more  recently  formed  or  amended, 
except  in  the  Rhode  Island  Constitution  of  1843.     •    •     •     • 

'  Such  a  rapid  course  of  destruction  of  the  former  Can*iit9tiumai 
ehechs  is  matter  for  grtme  reflection ;  and  to  counteract  the  dangemas 
tendency  of  such  combined  forces  as  universal  suffrage,  firequent  elec- 
tions, ail  officers  for  short  periods,  all  offices  elective,  aiKi  an  as- 
checked  press,  and  to  prevent  them  from  raching  and  destroying  esir 
political  machines^  the  People  must  have  a  larger  share  than  usual  of 
that  wisdom  which  is  *'  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated"'  [James,  iii.  17]. — ^p.  1141 

Such  a  pure,  calm,  and  manageable  wisdom  no  people  ever  will 
.  or  ever  can  possess;  and  accordingly,  even  in  the  nine  years  that 
Lave  elapsed  since  Judge  Kent  published  bis  Commentaries;, 
the  evil  has  rapidly  advanced.  Of  the  thirty-one  States,  and  the 
six  Territories  (candidate  States),  eight  only,  and  these  the  oldo- 
states,  *  retain  the  semblance  of  a  qualification  of  the  sufirage ;' 
but  it  is  only  a  semblance ;  and  the  whole  case  is  thus  summed 
up : — 

<  This  almost  entire  destruction,  in  so  short  a  period^  of  all  those 
^'  constitutional  checks  and  conservative  elements,''  tn  the  frtmekise  of 
the  individual  States,  which  had  been  regarded  by  the  fratners  ^  the 
Constitution  as  essential  to  genuine  liberty,  has  entirdy  altered  the 
bcuis  on  which  those  able  men  placed  the  Constitution,  and  on  which 
they  relied  for  its  continuing  to  be  what  their  prudence  and  wisdom 
left  tV-p.  117. 

Such  are  the  direct  results  of  democratic  encroachment,  but 
the  collateral  consequences,  though  not  so  visible,  are  not  less 
important.  The  Senate — ^a  few  years  since  the  balance-wheel  of 
the  State — is  already  deranged. 

^  In  determining  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  be 
elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  they  expected  that  those  legislatures 
would  be  composed,  first,  of  a  Senate  returned  by  a  class  of  electors 
representing  the  more  stable  elements  of  the  community ;  and,  secondly, 
of  a  House  of  Representatives  jesting  on  similar  elements,  namely,  oo 
the  electoral  qualifications  of  property,  residence,  and  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

^  The  process  of  change  in  this  short  space  of  time  has  swept  aws j 
these  expectations ;  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  now  elected 
by  State  legislatures,  based  on  a  franchise  unrestricted  by  any  of  the 

above 
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ibove  qualifications,  except  in  the  very  few  instances  above  noticed ; 
ind  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
ire  returned  by  direct  election,  by  voters  having,  in  twenty  of  the 
States,  no  property  qualification  at  all,  and  in  nine  next  to  none,  the 
remaining^  two  only  having  retained  any  valid  qualification/ — ^p.  117. 

But  this,  bad  as  it  is  in  a  constitotional  view,  is  still  worse  as 

to  the    internal  administration  of  justice.     We  suppose  that  we 

need  not  insist  to  any  man  in  England,  except  Lord  John  Russell, 

on  the   expediency — until  these  late  days,  we  should  have  said 

necessity— of  keeping  the  law  and  the  Judges  as  clear  as  the 

nature  of  our  social  institutions  would  permit,  apart  from  political 

influences ;  but  see   how  the  democratical  encroachments   have 

affected  the  judicial  authority  in  America  :— 

*  The  above  great  change  is  far  from  being  the  only  proof  of  the 
progress  of  ultia-democratical  opinions  which  the  legislation  of  that 
country  has  afforded  of  late  years.  Among  the  most  remarkable  has 
been  the  adoption,  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  States,  of  the  practice 
of  electing  the  Judges  by  popular  vote  and  for  short  periods  only ; 
thus  striking  at  the  root  of  their  independence,  and  violating  a  principle 
which  has  ever  been  held  to  be  among  the  firat  elements  of  freedom, 
and  of  protection  to  life  and  property.* — Tremenheerey  p.  119. 

From  all  this  we  deduce,  and  think  we  have  proved,  two 
important  points — first,  that  the  American  Constitution  never 
meant  to  give  that  preponderance  to  the  numerical  principle  that 
has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  any 
opening,  however  small,  however  guarded,  to  numerical  prepon- 
derance is  certain  to  enlarge  itself — like  a  rat^hok  in  a  Dutch 
dyke — ^to  so  irresistible  and  irremediable  an  extent,  as  to  spread 
devastation  over  all  the  interests  that  the  dyke  had  formerly 
protected. 

Most  earnestly  requesting  our  readers  to  ponder  on  and 
calmly  estimate  the  opening,  the  progress,  the  present  state, 
and  the  probable  results  of  the  great  American  experiment, 
and  to  decide  in  their  unbiassed  judgment  whether  it  is  not 
rather  an  awful  warning  than  a  seductive  precedent,  we  con- 
clude by  a  single  observation,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
—namely,  that  supposing  the  American  precedent  were  ever  so 
perfect  and  successful  in  all  its  points,  what  guide  would  it  be  to 
a  country  that  professes  to  maintain  an  hereditary  monarchy  and 
an  hereditary  House  of  Lords  ?  To  those  who  are  not  prepared 
for  thaty  of  what  use  to  their  argument  would  be  the  most  perfect 
success  of  the  American  system  ?  Let  us,  therefc^e,  now  return 
to  our  own  constitutional  questions. 

Representation    was    from   the   earliest   times    an   important 
ingredient   in    all    European    govemmentS|    and   traces   of    it 

existed 
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existed  in  llie  most  despotic  cenatiies  of  tbe 
before  the  AmeriOBB  «ad  French  Tevdlutions  Ind  giveB 
impetus  to  the  popular  principle ;  bat  in  England  alooe  it  had 
maintained  its  vitality  and  congtitntional  importance.  This  is 
attributable  no  doubt,  in  a  main  degree,  toour  insular  position,  that 
relieved  us  from  lihe  necessity  of  «tasiding  armies  and  f onreaBes, 
and  of  such  a  coneentration  of  powen  and  sncb  «nitj  and  cderitj 
of  action  in  the  hands  of  the  monavch  as  are  faardl  j  reconcileafafe 
with  the  delays  and  other  still  move  serious  difficultiaa  that  mast 
arise  from  the  counterbalance  and  probaUy  the  ooonteractiaa  of  an 
independent  and  deliberatiTe  asseasbly*  But  the  cavcomstances 
which  xendoed  it  impossible  to  our  monarchs  either  todcatroy  our 
parliamentary  system,  or  to  reduce  it,  as  in  France,  to  merely 
judicial  and  lemonstratiYe  functions,  would  not  have  prevented  its 
destroying  itself  if  the  aatagooism  of  its  isemfonertt  ipsrtB  had  not 
been,  by  a  iortuaate  combination  ai  design,  accident,  aad  the 
amalgamating  power  of  time  and  ezpertenoe,  braight  into  a 
working  state  of  harmony  and  co-operation. 

The  mode  in  which  this  resuh  was  accomplished  was  anoma- 
lous, it  must  be  admitted,  but  rational  and  effective.  Ever  since 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  real 
power  of  Government  was — ^not  legally  nor  avowedly,  bat  pnc^ 
tically — exercised,  we  will  not  say  iy  but  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  theory  was  that  the  conateraction  of  three  equal 
fofces  might  in  politics,  as  in  the  physical  problem,  keep  the 
central  body  in  equilibrio.  That  was  a  fallacy.  Power,  like 
a  house,  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  There  most  be 
imity  somewhere.  That  unity  was  in  the  House  of  Commnni. 
The  King  and  the  Lords  were  independent  only  in  theory — 
neither,  nor  even  both,  could  resist  a  strong  and  fixed  ^tetermi- 
nation  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  House  of  Commons  might 
indeed  be,  and  not  unfrequently  has  been,  dissolved  on  some 
special  points  of  difference  with  tbe  Gnown,  and  the  succeeding 
House  has  sometimes  adopted  and  mtified  the  views  of  the 
Crown ;  but  still  the  ulttma  ratio  was  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
How  then  was  it  that  this  all-powerful  body  was  kept  in  such 
general  harmony  with  what  were  theoretically  called  the  antago- 
nist branches  of  the  Constitution?  Such  a  sober  and  steady 
result  was  contrary  to  what  might  be  ik  priori  expected  from  tbe 
very  nature  of  a  popular  assembly. 

The  first  moderating  cause  was  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  was,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  a  very  miti' 
gated  degree  the  representative  of  the  numeiiGal  principle. 
The  constituencies  in  themselves  comprised  a  great  variety  of 
counteracting  classes — ^freeholders  in  both  counties  and  towns — 

in 
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in  Bome     borougbs,  copyholders — leaseholders — corporators  of 
various    denominations,   aldermen,  common    coancilmen,  jurats, 
bmrgeBpeii,  portmen,  freemen  by  inheritance,  bj  senritude,  and  by 
purchase — householders — burgage  tenants — soot-aod-lot  men — 
and  in  so|ne  very  few  instances  petwallers  and  inhabitants,  with 
Aitde   other  qualification  than  mere  residence  within  the  district. 
This  variety  of  constitnent  classes — which  grew  to  be  more  numer- 
ous and  more  distinctive  as  the  House  of  Commons  advanced  in 
weight  and  importance— -seems  to  have  been  designed — some  of 
them,     snch   as    the   burgage     tenures    and   the   corporations^ 
avowedly  were — to  divide,  and  thereby  check  the  impetus  of  the 
masses  of  population — and  this  diversity  Mr.  Justice  Story  cites 
with  approbation  as  the  example  by  which  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  American  States  maintained  similar  varieties  as  con- 
ducive  to  ^  a  mixed  system,  embracing  and   representing  and 
oomfaining  distinct  interests,  classes,  and  opinions.' 

'  In  England,'  adds  the  enlightened  commentator,  '  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  representative  body  is  founded  on  no  uniform  principle 
either  of  numbers,  classes^  or  places,  such  diversities  being  important 
checks  tqxm  undue  legislation,  as  facilitating  the  representation  of  dif- 
ferent interests  and  opinions,  and  securing  a  well-balanced  and  intelli- 
gent representation  of  all  the  various  classes  of  society.' — Com,,  §  585. 

But  even  these  local  and  personal  diversities  would  have  not 

k     been  enough,  if  the  Honse  of  Commons,  however  otherwise  well 

constituted,  had  been  exclusively  the  organ  of  popular  interests 

and  feelings :  for  its  inevitable  antagonism  with  the  Lords  and 

the  Crown  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  provided  against. 

That  conciliatory  result  was  only  to  be  obtained  by,  as  it  were, 
calling  into  council  the  Crown  and  the  Lords,  whose  opinions 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  infused  into 
its  discussions  by  the  means  of  constituencies,  more  or  less 
sympathising  with  the  royal  and  aristocratical  influences.  There 
was  the  true  balance  of  power— 'the  real  amalgam  that  brought 
and  kept  the  three  otherwise  conflicting  authorities  together. 
The  final  decision  of  the LawerHouse  nodoubt  settled  all  questions, 
but  not  without  a  previous  conciliatory  discussion,  and  generally 
Qiutaal  concessions,  in  which  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  had  their 
reasonable  weight,  and  which  discussions  and  concessions  in 
i^ety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  either  rendered  an  open 
negative  unnecessary,  or  showed  that  it  would  be  unavailixig,  and 
thus  prevented  a  direct  collision  between  the  powers  of  the 
State. 

This  compromise — anomaly,  if  you  will — is  the  true  secret 
iK>t  merely -of  the  success  but  of  the  very  existence  of  our  nuxed 
constitution,  of  which  it  is  really  the  mixinff  process,  for  without 

it 
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it  the  constitutional  elements  would  be  not  mixed  bat  r^epulsive^ 
It  is  that  harmony  and  concent  of  powers  which  Shakspeare,  the 
great  master  of  all  arts,  describes  in  the  character  of  that  wise 
statesman— the  Duke  of  Exeter,  uncle  of  Heniy  V. : — 

'  For  government,  though  highy  and  hwj  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent; 
Congruing  to  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music/* 

This  passage,  which  condenses  the  spirit  of  any  practical 
representative  government,  so  much  resembles  one  ,in  Plato,  and 
another  in  Cicero's  Republic,  preserved  by  St,  Augustine  (since 
found  in  Cardinal  Mai's  MS.  of  the  ^  Republic*)^  that  Shakspeare's 
commentators  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  his  ^  small  Latin  and 
no  Greek'  should  have  got  at  Plato  and  St.  Augustine.  He 
probably  found  the  doctrine  in  his  own  sagacity,  and  decorated 
it  by  his  own  fancy.  The  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Burke 
summed  up  the  whole  case  in  the  following  remarkable  para- 
graph : — 

*  Mr.  Fox  and  the  "  friends  of  the  people  "  well  know  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is,  by  itself,  the  feeblest  part  of  the  Constitution ;  they  know 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  supported  only  by  its  connexions  with  the 
Crown  and  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  without  this  double 
connexion  the  Lords  could  not  exist  a  single  gear.  They  know  that 
all  these  parts  of  our  Constitution,  whilst  they  are  balanced  as  opposing  , 
interests,  are  also  connected  as  friends ;  otherwise  nothing  bat  ocm- 
fusion  could  be  the  result  of  such  a  complex  constitution.  It  is  natoxal 
therefore  that  they  who  wish  the  conunon  destruction  of  the  whole,  and 
of  all  its  parts,  should  contend  for  their  total  separation.  But  ss  the 
House  of  Commons  is  that  link  which  connects  both  the  other  parts  of 
the  constitution  (the  Crown  and  the  Lords)  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  it  is  to  that  link  (as  it  is  natural  enough)  that  their  incei«aDt 
attacks  are  directed ; — that  artijicicd  representation  of  the  people,  heii^ 
once  discredited  and  overturned,  all  goes  to  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a 
plain  French  democracy  or  arbitrary  monarchy  can  possibly  exist.* — 
Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,  vol.  vii.  p.  257. 

What  wisdom  I  what  truth!  the  eye  of  a  master  engineer 
looking  into  all  the  hidden  springs  and  motives  of  the  great 
political  machine  1  This  harmony — concent  of  powers — was,  as 
Mr.  Burke  saw,  attained  in  our  constitution  by  what  were  called 
the  close  boroughs,  and  it  was  to  the  loss  of  this  beneficial  in- 
fluence that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  alluded  in  his  celebrated 
question — *  How  is  the  King's  Government  to  be  carried  on  ? ' 
We  shall  see  as  we  proceed,  that  this  question  has  become  so 
pressing,  and  is  rapidly  growing  so  much  more  urgent,  that  the 

♦  H«ni7  v.,  i.  a. 
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very  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  are  devising  means  to  remedy  the 
mischief  which  they  were  thus  warned  against  doing. 

AtkA  let  it  not  he  thought  that  this  collateral  interference  of 
the  Crown  and  the  Lords  was  any  real  encroachment  on  the  power 
of  tlie  Commons.     In  fact  it  had  existed  from  the  earliest  parlia- 
mentary times,  and  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  sine  qud  non 
to  the  existence  of  the  constitutional  balance :  the  ^  burgage  tenure ' 
"boroughs,  for  instance,  a  large  class — not  fewer,  we  believe,  than 
five  and  twenty,  and  the  closest — were  exercising — on  the  day  that 
the  Reform  Bill  abolished  them — the  same  purpose  for  which  they 
"were  originally  created  six  centuries  ago — that  of  representing  the 
local  and  personal  interests  of  the  great  landed  proprietor  (of  old, . 
the  feudal  JBaron),  at  whose  will  they  held  ancient  tenements  situated 
within  the  precincts  and  protection  of  the  ancient  burgh  or  castle. 
In  a  still  more  extensive  and  important  class  of  boroughs,  the 
small  Corporations,  the  franchise  was  limited  for  the  protection 
of  the  middle  and  upper  ranks   of  a  concentrated   population 
against  the  power  of  numbers ;   and  they  too,  from  the  earliest 
times,    were   sensitive   of  and  responsive  to  the  influences  of 
adjacent  property. 

But  independently  of  such  considerations  (important  as  they 
are  both  in  fact  and  in  principle),  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  within  the  Lower  House  was 
any    encroachment  on  the   power  of  the   Commons — quite  the 
reverse.     According  to  the  strict  legal  and  constitutional  theory, 
the  Commons  were  but  one^hird  of  the  legislative  power,  and 
were  liable  to  be  overborne  by  the  union  of  the  other  two,  and 
even  nullified  by  the  opposition  of  one :  but  when  the  Crown 
and  Peers  were  admitted  to  mingle  their  influence,  through  the 
medium  of  Commoners  adopting  their  opinions,  they  were  no 
longer   constitutional  antagonists^  but  voluntary  auxiliaries  and 
contributors  to  the  power  of  the  Commons — giving  up  a  harsh 
theoretic  claim,  the  frequent  exercise  of  which  would  have  been 
dangerous  if  not  impossible,  for  a  lighter  but  constant  influence 
— never   strong  enough    to   overbear  or   even   to   impede    the 
action  of  the  greater  body,  but  only  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  accom- 
modation  and  compromise— the   only   spirit  in  which   human 
affairs,  public  or  private,  can  be  permanently  and  successfully 
managed.     It  was  the  oil  of  the  wheel,  invisible  from  without, 
but   counteracting  continucJly  the  destructive  heat  that  would 
have  been  otherwise  inevitable ;  and  thus  securing  the  smooth, 
equable,  constant,  and  successful  action  of  the  whole  machine. 

Such  had  been  the  working  state  of  our  Constitution,  which, 

with  all  its  anomalies  and  irregularities,  had  not  only  blessed  us 

with  as  la^ge  a  share  of  internal  prosperity  and  of  external  glory 
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as  any  countrj  erer  enjoyed,  but  had  commanded  the  reipcct 
and  even  emulative  envy  of  every  foreign  people  on  whom  a^ 
idea  of  rational  and  regulated  liberty  had  dawned.  And  we 
think  we  may  conclude,  without  fear  of  contradiction^  that  the 
secret  of  that  unparalleled  success  was  not  in  the  theofctic 
balance  of  three  independent  powers  (which  really  never  existed)^ 
but  in  the  occult  union  and  amalgamation  of  these  elements  in 
that  qfficina  imperiiy  in  the  House  of  Commons*  The  Reform  Bill 
of  1831,  under  the  delusion,  or  we  rather  believe,  the  psetenoe 
of  restorinff  what  never  had  existed,  first  introduced  the  direct 
numerical  principle^  and  adopting  the  arbitrary  population  line 
of  4000,.  condemned  those  borougbs  whose  inhabitants  should  be 
under  that  number,  to  lose  one  member,  and  those  under  2000  ta 
total  disfranchisement.  We  have  no  desire  to  revive  heats  and 
animosities  that  accompanied  that  most  unfortunate,  and  by  the  not 
tardy  avowal  of  its  own  framers,  unsuccessful  measure ;  but  as 
the  same  principle  and  the  same  pntctices  are  reproduced  in  the 
New  Bill  with  which  we  are  menaced — prepared  too  and  pie- 
sented  by  the  same  ftand — it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recall  them 
to,  we  trust,  the  sober  and  more  deliberate  consideration,  and  as 
we  expect  condemnation  of  the  Country. 

When  the  number  4000  was  first  announced  in  1831,  no  one 
could  conjecture  why  that  number  had  been  selected  more  than 
what  numerically  seemed  more  obvious — 5000,  or  10,000— or 
what  magic  there  was  in  that  number  of  4000,  or  its  haJf^  that 
arbitrarily  made  them  the 

^  eerti  denique  fines 
Quos  ultra  citiaque  nequit  consisteie  rectum.' 

It  was  evident  enough,  from  the  prima  fades  of  the  Bill,  that 
the  secret  object  of  its  framers  was  to  make  the  disfranchisement 
fall  as  heavily  as  possible  on  the  Tory  boroughs,  and  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  those  possessed  by  the  Whigs ;  but  the  motive  of 
this  particular  line  of  demarcation  was  not  detected  till  it  was 
found  that  in  the  Population  Returns  of  1821,  on  which  the 
scale  professed  to  be  founded.  Lord  Fitzwiiliam's  boroug'h  of 
MaUon  was  returned  at  ^four  thousand  and— ^/^os  / '  We  need  not 
remind  our  readers  of  lAxe  weight  and  importance  of  Lord  Fit>- 
william  to  the  Whig  party ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  Malton — ^fortunate  Malton^  as  it  was  termed  by  acclama- 
tion— had  a  population  of  '  four  thousand  and—^o^,'  the  enigma 
was  solved,  and  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  motive  that  deter- 
mined the  4000  line.  But,  though  Malton  was  probably  the 
first  and  ruling  object,  a  more  detailed  examination  soon  proved 
that  the  lines  of  4000  and  2000  accommodated  themselves  very 
aptly  to  several  other  cases  of  favouritism.;  and  even  where  they 

did 
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did  not  atfiialt  sightseexB}  todo'so^they  were' ingeniously  twiated 
and  stretched  to  aecompliBh.  the  double  purpose  of  Tory  dift- 
franc^dsement  aad  Whig  immunity.  A  large  ToLume  would  not 
suffice  to  explain  and  expose  all  these  manceuvres ;  bvut  a  few 
leadiog-  caseft  (most  of  which  also  figure  in  tiie  New  Reform 
Bill)  irill  serye  as  guides  and  warnings  as  to-  the  delusive  and 
hypocritical  pretences  on  which  these  reforms  are  pvoposed  and 
perpetrated. 

The  populatioa  returns  of  1821,  which  the  Gk>Temment  pro- 
fessed to  take  as  their  basis  in  1831^  happened  to  be  miade  on  no 
lunforan   principle  of  local  denomdMOtitnu     lo  liact,  the  parli»- 
Bsentary  franchise  was  so  little  connected  with  extent  or  population, 
Ibat^  except  in  counties^  it  formed  no  territorial  divLuon  of  the 
country.     The  consequence  was  that  the  Returns  were  made  with 
considerable  local  diyersities.    Sometimes  the  population  of  the 
actual  toton^  when  it  happened  to  be  defined,  was  given.     Some- 
times adjoining  distficUj  greater  or  less,  were  added.    Sometimes, 
when  an  ill-defined  town  stood  in  a  large  parish,  the  whole 
parish,  was  given  without  distinguishing  the  town*     Sconetimes, 
when   the  town  stood  in  two  parishes^  the  populaticm  of  both 
were   given;   sometimes  that  of   the  predominant  paruh  only. 
All  this  diversity  was  of  no  importance  to  the  object  of  ascei^ 
tainii^  the  population  of  the  county ;  but  it  was  a  very  different 
case  when  it  came  to  be  employed  as  a  scale  for  the  partition  of 
rights  and  franchises  ammagst  contiguous  localities.     By  a  dex- 
trous handling  of  these  divwsities,  which,  m  truth,  were  mere 
clerical  discrepancies  (which  the  slightest  uM{uiries  would  have 
explained  and  reconciled),  the  Ministry   were   enabled   by   a 
seeret  legerdemain  to  perform  scnne  most  extra(»rdinary,  but  to 
themsdves  most  important  jobs,  mad  to   exercise  proscription 
against  their  opponents,  and  favouritism  towards  their  friends 
a^d  supporters. 

The  first  town  on  the  list  of  proscription,  Sdiedule  A,  happened 
tobe  AppfiEiiY — ^tbe  County^oum  of>  and  only  borough  in,  the  connty 
of  Westmoreland — circumstances  which,  if  there  had  been  any 
doubt  about  its  bona-fide  place  in  the  scale  of  population,  should 
have  entitled  it  to  special  consideration.  But  no  special  con- 
sideration was  necessary,  for  its  right  was  clear — but  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  or  likely  to  be,  under  Tory  influence,  and  there- 
fore eoQte  qui  coQte  it  must  be  disfiranchised.  Appleby  stood  in 
two  contiguous  puishes,  called  St.  MiduneCs  and  St.  Lawrence^ s, 
both  under  one  corporate  government,  and  having  been  peram- 
bulated time  out  of  mind  as  one  borough — these  parishes  con- 
tained respectively  1341  and  1275  inhabitants ;  together  2616— 
it  therefore  passed  the  2000  line,  and  was  entitled  to  stand  in 

2  p  2  Schedule 
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Schedule  B,  retaining  one  member.     How  was  tbis  to  be  pre- 
vented ?     The  remedy  was  not  very  rational,  but  it  was  easj 
and  bold — ^the  Ministers  cut   the  Gordian  knot,  by  asserting, 
without  any  shadow  of  proof  or  reason,  that  one  only  of  the  two 
parishes,  St.  Michael's,  constituted  the  whole  borough,   and   as 
that  had  only  a  population  of  1341,  Appleby  was  totally  disfran- 
chised, and  plac^  at  the  head  of  Schedule  A.     This  decision, 
contrary  to  common  sense,  to  all  evidence,  and  to  general  noto- 
riety, was  monstrous;  but  it  was  nevertheless  confirmed  by  a 
large  majority ;  who  however  were  soon  stultified  by  a  minis- 
terial confession  that  they  were  wrong  in  point  of  fact,  and  that 
the    borough  did  actually  extend  into  both  the  parishes ;  bat, 
having   predetermined   that   Appleby  should  be   disfranchised, 
they  contrived,  by  inventing  an  imdginary  boundary  excludix^ 
the  larger  portion  of  both  parishes,  to  still  keep  it   in  Sche- 
dule A. 

There  was  hardly  one  of  the  disfranchised  Tory  boroaghs 
which  was  not  thus  moulded  and  manipulated^  so  as  to  attain  the 
ministerial  purpose  ;  and  very  few  indeed,  if  they  had  been  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  that  the  Whig  boroughs  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances were  treated,  would  not  have  equally  preserved  their 
franchise.  We  solicit  our  readers'  attention  to  this  Appleby  case — 
not  merely  because  it  was  a  County-town  and  the  only  borongh 
in  the  county,  but  because  it  was  the  first  case  discussed,  and  is 
therefore  not,  by  us,  invidiously  selected — for  it  was  no  worse  than 
many  others ;  but  because  also  it  affords  a  cHrious  illustration  of 
the  mode  in  which  Ministers  played  at  fast  and  loose  with  their 
own  precedents — for  it  presented  two  important  precedents.  It 
was  disfranchised  in  the  first  Bill  as  belonging  to  one  parish  only, 
and  when  thai  f act ,  though  voted  by  a  large  ministerial  majority, 
was  eventually  admitted  by  the  Ministers  to  be  false  and  un- 
tenable, it  was  disfranchised  in  the  second  Bill,  because,  thoogk 
it  stood  in  two  parishes,  neither  were  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  precedents  were  subsequently 
applied  to  Whig  boroughs. 

And  first  as  to  ^  fortunate  Malton.'  We  have  seen  under  what 
suspicious  circumstances  Malton  found  itself  within  the  asylum 
line ;  but,  going  a  step  farther,  we  find  that  it  was  screwed  into 
that  asylum  by  the  very  process  that  had  been  denied  to 
Appleby.  Malton,  like  Appleby,  stood  in  two  parishes— Sif. 
Michaefs  and  St.  Leonardos — there  was  really  no  other  difference 
between  the  cases  than  that  the  second  parish  was  called  at 
Appleby,  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  Malton,  St.  Leonardos.  But  by 
lopping  off  St.  Lawrence's  parish  from  Appleby,  it  was  totally 
disfranchised,  and  by  including  St.  Leonard's  in  Malton — '^r- 

tunate 
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tiCTuUe  Malton^ — it  preserved  its  entire  franchise.  With  what 
results  Mr.  Dod's  ^  Electoral  Facts/  a  work  now  it  seems  of 
ministerial  authority* — ^shall  tell  us : — 

Malton. — '  Influence— o/mof^  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Earl  FiizwiU 
iiatn — there  has  been  no  contest  for  nearly  half  a  century* — Dod,  lqco» 
"Do  we  blame  this  junction  of  parishes  at  Malton  ?  not  at  all — 
but,  it  being  right  there^  what  can  be  said  for  the  adoption  of  the 
direct  contrary  proceeding  at  Appleby?  A  similar  case  soon 
followed  with  similar  motives  and  results. 

Horsham  is  a  small  rural  town,  little  better  than  a  village,  but 
it  returned  two  members,  one  always,  and  two  generally,  at  the 
nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
freight  and  influence  of  that  Duke  with  the  Minist^s,  nor  on 
the  motives  that  existed  for  maintaining  and  if  possible  increasing 
his  Grace's  influence.  Here  is  the  description  of  the  place  given 
officially  by  the  Government  G>mmissioners,  and  laid  before 
Parliament  by  the  Ministers  themselves : — 

^  The  town  is  small  and  inconsiderable  irregularly  and  poorly 
buUtj  many  of  the  houses  being  of  timber^  and  rarely  exceeding  a  single 
story  in  height  ;itis  neither  liglUed  nor  watched^  and  very  indifferently 
fuived^ — Boundary  JReport^  vol,  v.  p.  71. 

The  population  of  this  poor  place  was  only  1887  ;  but  it  hap- 
pens to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  very  large  parish,  eight  miles  long 
and  four  wide ;  and  so^  by  reckoning-in  the  whole  parish,  and 
confounding  it  with  the  borough,  the  population  was  run  up  to 
6000 ;  and  thus  this  poorly-built  village  retained  its  ancient  pri- 
vilege of  returning  two  members,  while  the  County-town  of 
Appleby  was  reduced,  by  the  exclusion  of  its  parishes,  to  total 
disfranchisement 

A  similar  but  more  complicated  tour  de  force  was  performed 
on  Morpeth,  a  corporate  borough  surrounded  by  an  admittedly- 
distinct  rural  district,  called  the  township.  The  population  of  the 
borough  being  under  2000,  it  should  have  been  disfranchised 
altogether.  This  would  no  doubt  have  been  extremely  disagree- 
able to  Lord  Carlisle^  then  a  member  of  the  Reform  Cabinet^  who 
had  always  nominated  to  one  of  the  seats.  This  inconvenience, 
however,  was  obviated  by  doing  what  was  rejected  at  Appleby, 
and,  by  reckoning  the  township  into  the  borough,  it  was  raised  to 
the  combined  total  of  3415,  so  as  to  retain  one  member.  This 
would  have  left  the  Cabinet  Minister — Lord  John  Russell's  col- 
league—no worse  off  than  he  was  before ;  but  a  still  better  result 
was  discovered.  Morpeth,  like  Horsham,  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  parish  ;  it  was  obviously  just  as  easy  to  throw  in  the  parish 

•  Sir  E.  Wilmot's  pamphlet  takes  it  as  the  base  of  all  his  calculatioxis  and 
soggestions. 

as 
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88  the  tawnship-^^  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound  * — and  accofd- 
ingl J  the  Reform  Mimstry  amended  their  Jirst  proposition  by 
adding  not  only  the  township  of  Morpeth,  but  seven  other  tmcnAipSj 
parish  and  ail,  to  the  borough,  and  both  the  raemben  were  ]ir&- 
aerved — and  with  what  efFect  Mr.  Dod  shall  again  testify : — 

MoBPETH. — *  Influenob  was  formerly  divided  between  Mr.  Ord, 
of  Whitfield  Hall,  And  the  Earl  of  Carliale ;  huJt  eimethe  M^erm  Aet 
WBOLLT  in  the  hands  of  the  EarL' — Dod^  loco. 

To  be  sure  this  was  making  things  pleasant^  and  it  nmst  baTe 
been  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  noble  Minister  to  find  liiat  bis 
friend  and  colleague's  bill,  which  professed  to  destroy  nomiiia- 
ticms,  had,  on  the  contrary,  secured  him  two  instead  of  one. 

Another  case  requires  special  notice  in  coirtrast  to  die  secnnd  | 

Appleby  precedent.  We  have  said  that  in  -erder  to  insuiv  ks 
disfranchisement  the  Ministers,  by  a  new  legerdenaain,  gave  it  i 

an  imaginary  boundaiy.     This  was  done  by  drawing  through  the  | 

very  body  of  the  town  foar  straight  lines  which  they  said  com- 
prised the  sites  of  all  tbe  ancient  burgage  tenures,  and  they  thus  | 
excluded  not  only  the  adjacent  parishes  but  considerable  portions  I 
of  the  actual  toum — a  boundary  not  merely  imaginary  but  a1»o-  I 
lutely  unheard  of  and  absurd,  and  never  in  any  other  case  so  ' 
much  as  attempted,  though  equally  applicable  to  all  the  other  | 
bui^:age-tenure  bcnroughs  in  the  kingdom. 

Now  mark  what  happened  in  an  analogous  case  I  MmsuBflT 
is  a  small  to^im,  hardly  more  than  a  village,  and,  like  Appleby, 
was  a  burgage  franchise ;  but  at  Appleby  the  burgages  were 
scattered  through  the  town.     At  Midhurst  thejr  were  fewer,  and  I 

collected  within  a  very  small  but  strictly  ^iefined  space ;  amd  if 
any  imaginary  line  had  been  drawn  round  them,  as  was  round  | 

those  at  Appleby,  Midhurst  had  not  a  pretence  to  escape  utter 
disfranchisement.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  But  even 
with  the  addition  (denied  to  Appleby)  of  the  circumjacent  parvk, 
Midhurst  conld  be  carried  no  higher  thflm  1S35,  and  so  in  the 
first  five  editions  of  the  Reform  Bill  Midhurst  stood  in  Sche* 
dule  A,  like  Appleby,  totally  disfranchised.  But  as  ^e  dis* 
cussions  proceeded,  the  Ministers  found  that  the  inconsistency 
and  errors  of  their  original  data  were  indefensible,  and  ^ey 
produced  a  new  cme,  compounded  (by  the  ingenuity  of  one 
Lieutenant  Drummond)  of  several  statistical  elements  into  a 
scheme  much  celebrated  at  the  time,  but  for  nothing  more  than 
its  elaborate  umnlelligibility.  By  this  scheme,  however,  Mid- 
hurst was  carried  up  a  little  higher  ^an  the  Drummond  line,  i 
whatever  that  was,  and  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Reform  Bill  | 
Midhurst  was  safely  housed  in  Schedule  B,  with  the  retention  of 
one  member.  ^ 

Now 
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iN'ow  cxHnet  perfaapB  tke  moBt  cnrious  of  all  those  carious  cir«- 
crtxn stances.     Ctn  InmOj  for  whose  benefit? 

The  small  portien  of  the  parish— ^a  very  few  acres,  30  or  40  we 
l>dieve — ^nt  incluiled  the  burgage  lenmres,  and  of  course  the. 
boT-ongh,  had  been  no  doubt  originally  a  dependence  on  the  old 
cas-tle  of  Corwdray,  belonging  to  t\m  wBuieat  Ismxl j  of  Browne  Lords 
MIontecnte ;  bat  it  had  in  process  of  tine  been  detached  from 
Oo'wdray  and  had   become  the   property  of  Lord  Carrington. 
Hi«  influence  was  destroyed   by  thie  dwfranchisement  of  the 
iMa^rga^  tenures,  and  the  votes  being  thrown  into  the  10/.  house-. 
liolders  of  the  extensive  parigh^  the  naminatien  borough  was,  of 
course,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  JSill, 
annihilated!     Not  so  fast!     It  turned  9at  fortunately,  almost 
miraculously,  thsct  the  ancient  Cowdray  property  {fill  except  the 
bvtrgcLget)  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr,  Poyntz^  a  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  and  great  respectability,  who  happened  to  be 
a.  staunch  Whig,  and  more  lucky  sXiW^uncleto  Lord  AUhorpe^  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  hiokiest  of  all,  was,  in  con- 
jimctioa  with   Lord   John   Russell,  charged  with   the  conduct 
tfarongh  the  House  of  the  Bill  for  the  destruction  of  nominatioz^ 
boroughs — and  the   ultimate  result  was,  that  in  right  of  this 
Cowdray  property  Mr.  Pojrntz  found  him  by  the  sixth  and  ^naZ 
edition  of  his  nephemfs  Reform  Bill  created  the  patron  of  a  new 
nomination  borough  as  close  as  Old  Samm ;  the  first  member  for 
which  in  the   Reformed   Parliament  was  Captain  (now  Lord) 
Spencer,  the  brother  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  both 
Mr.  Poyntz's  nephews ;  and  for  the  three  next  Reformed  Parlia- 
ments   the  member   was   Mr.    Poyntz   himself — ^who   we  well 
remember  at  the  time  appeared  as  miieh  surprised  as  any  one  at 
this  sudden  accession  of  patronage,  and  very  candidly  exclaimed, 
*  Only  see !  iliey  have  made  me — staunch  reformer  as  I  was — 
a  horonghmonger  in  my  old  age.' 

There  was,  we  believe,  hardly  one — perhaps  not  ooe-^^t  the 
120  boroughs  practised  upon  by  the  original  bill,  concerning 
which  we  could  not  produce  circumstances  as  little  creditable  to 
the  framers  of  that  Bill  as  the  few  that  we  have  thus  exhibited 
as  epecimene ;  and  in  the  selection  c^  these  specimens  we  have 
been  guided,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  not  by  the  fla* 
grancy  of  the  particular  cases — ^not  merely  to  make  a  ehovMip  of 
the  old  Reform  Bill  (though  that  would  be  a  not  unimportant 
historicatl  object),  but  for  the  more  practical  and,  as  we  hope,  the 
more  useful  purpose,  of  exposing  the  new  one.  We  know  that 
the  latter  is  in  the  same  hands  that  manufactared  the  former,  and 
the  examination  that  we  have  made  of  it  satisfies  us  that  its  pro- 
visions are  liable  if  not  to  similar  suspicions  of  favouritism— -the 

times 
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times  are  too  sharp  and  keen  for  such  petty  frauds — but,  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  to  still  more  serious  objecrtioos. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  look  back  at  the  impudent  partialitj 
and  gross  injustice  of  those  old  Schedules  without  indignation — but 
as  Conservatives  we  never  opposed  nor  regretted  that  portion  of 
the  result  which  preserved  those  Whig  influences,  which  were  as 
precious  in  a  constitutional  view  as  those  of  the  Tories  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  fortunate  but  dishonest  preservation  of  the  Whig  boroughs 
we  have  alluded  to,  and  of  several  Tory  boroughs  whose  cases 
could  not  he  separated  from  them,  that  we  attribute  a  great  share 
of  whatever  degree  of  stability  our  govenunent  has  since  exhi- 
bited.    These  nomination  boroughs,  though  so  rashly  diminished 
in  number,  and  so  unjustifiably  garbled  as  to  their  limits,  do 
still  afford  some  auxiliary  help  to  the  Crown  and  the  Peen, 
without  which  Lord  John  Russell's  first  Revolution  would  have 
already,   we  are  satisfied,  made  a  more  rapid  movement  and 
taken  a  much  deeper  colour. 

They  are  now,  however,  to  undergo  a  new  proscription — the 
great  majority  of  them  are  not  merely  to  be  destroyed,  but,  what 
is  worse,  their  weight  is  to  be  thrown  bodily  into  the  opposite 
scale — that  is,  distributed  on  the  mere  principle  of  mrmforf. 
Instead  of  Calne^  we  are  to  have  Chelsea^  and  for  Knaresborouffh, 
Kensington.  We  will  not  venture  to  prophesy  what  new  par- 
liamentary phenomena  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  Cheyne  Walk 
and  Blachland^s  Lane^  or  by  the  Gore  and  the  Gravel  Pits — the 
chief  features  of  this  new  borough ;  but  we  are  pretty  certain  that 
they  will  not  exceed,  in  personal  character,  public  services,  and 
historical  illustration,  the  members  for  Calne  and  Knaresborougk^ 
which  they  are  thus  destined  to  replace. 

On  this  topic — no  inconsiderable  one  in  a  comparison  of  re- 
presentative systems — we  should  do  injustice  to  our  argument 
and  our  opinions  if  we  did  not  at  once  declare  that  we  believe 
that,  in  the  composition  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  the 
members  for  nomination  seats  were  as  a  class — next  to  the  County 
representatives — the  most  respectable  for  station,  character,  and 
real  independence  of  any  in    the  House.     We  r^nember  Sir 
Francis   Burdett  once  confessing,   even  while   voting  for  the 
Reform  Bill,  that,  '  after  all,  he  never  had  been  his  own  master, 
except  while  he  sat  for  a  close  borough.'     We  could  exemplify 
this  view  by  a  long  list  of  illustrious  instances,  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  cases  of  the  boroughs  we  have  already 
mentioned,  which  will  sufiice  to  show  the  principles  on  which 
such  men  as  Lords  Lonsdale,  Carlisle,  and  Fitzwilliam,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  executed  the  great 
trust  that  bad  devolved  upon  them.     The  weakness  with  which 

they 
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^bey  may  be  reproached,  was  lending  themselves  to  the  firsi 
I^c  fonn  Bill,  but  we  honour  them  for  the  use  they  had  always 
mstde  of  the  great  and  useful  power  which  these  nomination 
l>oroaghs  placed  in  their  hands. 

We  begin  by  observing  the  singular  coincidence  that  the  first 
Imto  boroughs  that  we  have  been  comparing  (both  annihilated  in 
tlie    first  Bill) — Appleby  and  Midhurst — should  have  bad  the 
honour  of  opening  parliament  and  public  life  to  William  Pitt 
auid  Charles  Fox.     If  we  have,  or  hope  to  have,  new  Pitts  and 
Foxes,  we  know  not  where  their  young  and  untried  abilities  are 
likely  to  find  an  opportunity  of  making  them  known — not  cer- 
tainly in  Blackland^s  Lane  or  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.     Mid- 
hurst also  first  introduced  Lord  Plunket  to  the  Imperial  Parlia^ 
ment.     When  Mr.  Burhe  was  driven  from  the  representation  of 
Bristol  for  the  early  expression  of  those  great  principles  which 
hsLve  immortalised  his  name,  Malton  was  indeed  *  fortunate '  in 
affording  him  for  the  rest  of  his  public  life  a  station  equally 
independent  of  the  influences  of  the  Court  and  the  caprices  of 
the  people.     So  also  Malton  had  the  honour  of  first  introducing 
Afr.  Grattan  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  at  a  season  when  he 
undoubtedly  could  not  have  been  chosen  by  any  popular  consti- 
tuency.  .  Morpeth  first  brought  forward  Mr.  Huskisscn — as  well 
as  the  late  and  the  present  Lords  Carlisle^  men  of  taste,  talents,  and 
character  which  have  illustrated  their  titles,  and  the  present  Earl 
Granville.    Kn  ares  borough  returned,  for  no  less  than  six  par^ 
liaments^  two  as  accomplished  men  as  ever  adorned  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Hare  and  Lord  John  Toumshend :  and,  later, 
one    of  the   ablest   men    that    ever   adorned    either  House — 
Henry  Brougham.      And    Calne    could    boast   for    near  Jifty 
years  of  such  names  as  Dunning,  BarrS,  Baring,  Jekyll,  Henry 
Petty,  Speaker  Abercrombie,  and — at  the  moment  of  its  semi- 
disfranchisement — for  up  to  the  time  of  the  old  Reform  Bill  it 
returned  two  members — Mr.  Macaulay.    In  the  debate  of  the  16th 
December,  1831,  Mr.  Macaulay  took  the  course — strange  in  a 
man  of  his  information,  stranger  still  in  a  man  in  his  peculiar 
position — of  vituperating  the  nomination  system,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  useless  even  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  eminent 
abilities ;  and  he  enumerated  four  or  five  celebrated  statesmen 
who  had  been  chosen  by  popular  constituencies.     To  this  Mr. 
Croker  replied  at  the  time  ad  haminem  and  in  locum : — 

'  It  was  true  that  the  eminent  men  in  question  were  chosen  for 
popular  places.  But  how  did  they  become  kbown  to  the  electors  in 
those  popular  places?  Did  they  not  all  Jirst  sit  for  nomination 
boroughs;  and  was  it  not  by  the  talents  which  they  displayed  while 
they  sat  for  those  nomination  boroughs  that  they  recommended  them- 
selves 
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sebrestothe  eleeton  of  popular  places  F  Let  lihn  aakthe  lenmsd  | 
tleman  which  of  the  namet  he  bad  arrayed  would  haxfe  been  kcani  «C^ 
had  there  be«i  no  nomination  boroagha?  In  his  (Mr.  Crokcrs) 
opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  nomination  boroughs  was, 
that  they  afibrded  a  preliminary  trial,  a  sort  of  political  apprentioesiiip, 
which  enabled  the  electors  of  large  and  popular  places  to  ascertain  the 
qualifications  of  individuals  with  whom  they  would  otherwiiie  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted. 

^  He  (Mr.  Croker)  had  said  that  this  answer  was  in  the  mouths  of 
all  who  were  familiar  with  the  political  history  of  the  country ;  but  he 
would  add  that  it  ought  especially  to  have  been  present  to  the  ndnd  of 
the  learned  ^entieman  himself.  Did  not  the  leaned  gentlemao  owe 
the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  become  the  repreaentalive  -ol  tht  town  of 
Leeds,  should  the  BUI  pass,  to  his  representing  a  nominatioo  boroogfa  ? 
(  Would  to  God  that  so  much  of  the  BUI  ndghi  ptus-^eepaxBted  ftaok 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  rest  of  ita  proviaioiis — 
as  would  enable  the  learned  gentleman  to  represent  the  town  of  JLeeds  I  *) 
How  did  the  learned  gentleman  become  known  in  Leeds  ?  How  had 
he  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  great  talents  ?  By  sitting  for  one  of 
those  nomination  boroughs  which  he  now  so  loudly  condemned.  Xiet 
him  not  blush  at  following  the  traces  of  those  eminent  men  whose 
names  he  had  mentioned.  If  he  must  blush,  let  it  be  at  the  momentary 
ingratitude  whioh  had  induced  him  to  stigmatise  with  such  ofFensiTe 
epitheto  the  very  system  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the  high  etatiaD 
which  he  himself  held  in  public  opinion.' — Bansardj  loco. 

Ourreaders  will  have  observed  that  in  this  latter  recapitulation  we 
have  taken  no  nodce  of  Horsham,  so  conspicuous  in  the  contrast 
between  its  treatment  and  that  of  twenty  or  thirty  Tory  boroughs, 
which  would  have  been  preserved  on  an  honest  application  of  the 
same  principles — but  we  have  only  postponed  it  l)ecause  it  has  a 
very  particular  bearing  on  the  new  Bill.  Horsham  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  first  Schedule  A.  It  was  subsequently  jobbed  into 
Schedule  B,  where  it  stHl  remains — one,  we  believe,  of  the  most 

*  It  18  iforth  notice,  perhaps,  in  reference  to'this  passage,  that  Mr.  Croker,  vho 
was  so  BtrennoQS  an  opponent  of  ^  toAoAnoltf  Beftnm  Bill,  was  the  first  and  the 
last  of  his  party  to  advocate  «uch  a  timdy  mid  moderate  eaneemum  as  migfat 
safely  avert  the  greater  dangers.  In  1820  he  drew  up,  at  Lord  LiTerpool's  re- 
quest, a  paper  of  reasons  why  the  franchise  of  the  two  then  delinqaent  boroughs 
of  Grampoond  and  Pemrhyn  should  be  transferred  to  Manchegier  and  Birmia^kam, 
and  of  the  two  next  that  might  be  conyicted  to  Xssds  and  ShtiffiM  ;  and  he  eap^ 
ported  this  proposition  on  two  grounds— first,  that  *  being  borough  franchises  thej 
would  be  more  naturally  and  constitutionallytransferred  to  towns  than  merged  in  the 
counties ;'  secondly,  *  that  if  we  neglected  to  draw  off  the  aooaraiilating  discontent 
by  the  natural  sluices  that  so  luckily  presented  themselves,  we  were  in  damper  of 
a  deluge  that  would  swe^  all  awa^*  And  again  in  Ifebruary,  18S0,  he  declined  to 
vote  with  his  par^  for  the  transfer  of  East  Retford  to  the  county,  and  wrote  to 
fitr  Robert  Peel  eamestly  pressing  tftie  transfer  of  both  Retford  and  Gimmpoond 
to  Manchester^  Birmingham^  &c.,  coaciuding  with  this  warning,  that  the  anti- 
Beformers  *  will  not  he  abU  to  prevent  a  torrent  if  they  refute  to  pacify  um  by  the 
concession  of  two  drops,* 

insignificant 
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insignificaiit  places  in  the  list ;  but  by  the  new  BSlI  we  are  asto- 
nislked  to  find  that,  while  Calne  and  Knaresborongh  are  to  be 
totally  disfranchised,  Horsham  is  to  be  released  from  the  pnr- 
gsttoiy  of  Schedule  B,  and  restored  to  its  fall  representation.    We 
do  not  suspect  that  this  strange  result  is  produced  by  any  additional 
foul  play  in  the  new  schedules — we  rather  suppose  it  to  be  an 
accidental   but  absurd   consequence   of  the  JiMtions   boundary 
assigned  to  Horsham  in  the  first  Bill,  by  throwing  in  the  large 
parish^  eight  miles  long  and  fcrar  wide,  of  which  the  borough 
^vrsLS  really  so  insignificant  a  portion ;  and,  ncnr,  proceeding  on 
that  fictitious  basis,  Horsham  is  passed  off  as  a  large  substantial 
town  with  6000  inhabitants,  1000  houses,  and  350  electors.     So 
that  CTalne  and  Knaresborough  are  to  be  whoilly  disfranchised, 
aa^  such  Cities  and  County-towns  as  Lickfieldy  Chichester^  Dor-- 
cke^er^  Guildford,  Sertfordj  Peterborough^  and  twenty-«ix  other 
considerable  towns — bonorfide  towns — ^are  to  be  reduced  to  Sche- 
dule B,  while  this  poor  village  of  Horsham,  which  has  not  even 
a  nucleus  sufficient  to  admit  of  municipal  govenxment,  is  to  return 
two  members. 

Thus  this  Horsham  case  becomes  of  most  serious  importance ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  basis  that  produces  such  an  absurd,  and, 
to  fifty  considerable  towns  so  unjust,  a  distribution  of  the  franchise, 
cannot  be  blindly  acquiesced  in — the  boundaries,  if  the  Bill  be 
persisted  in,  must  be  revised  and  rectified  by  some  appronmatioa 
to  sense  and  truth;  and  the  cathedral  and  corporate  cities  of 
Lichfield  "and  Chichester  cannot  be  mutilated  of  one  member  in 
order  that  the  rural  hamlets  for  eight  miles  round  the  poor  villi^ 
of  Horsham  should  be  favoured  with  two. 

This  case  of  Horsham  and  many  others  of  the  old  Act,  some 
of  which  are  adopted  in  the  new  Act,  suggest  another  important 
constitutional  question — ^are  we  to  have,  as  of  old,  representation 
connected  with  bodies  of  men  collected  and  associated  by  local 
ties  and  interests,  as  in  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  ?  or  are  we, 
under  the  delusive  name  of  towns  and  horougksy  te  have  electoral 
districts  of  a  scattered  population,  with  no  other  bond  of  union  or 
community  of  interest,  or  measure  of  electoral  capacity,  than 
the  mere  numbers  which  may  be  found  within  what  the  Govern- 
ment may  please  to  constitute  an  electoral  district,  and  call  by  the 
old  but  now  ifoaudnlent  title  of  a  borough  ? 

A  second  question,  of  equal  importance,  and  which  is  the 
basis  of  SirEardley  Wilmot's  plan,  and  of  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  is  whether — throwing  over  all  considerations  of  ancient 
rights,  prescriptive  interests,  real  importance,  and  ooncentrati<« 
of  intelligence — representation  is  to  be  ambulatory,  and  to  move 
every  ten  years  with  the  vaiying  tide  of  mere  population  ?     In 

short, 
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short,  are  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  Bradford  and  Birkenhead, 
and  Burnley  and  Staleybridge,  and  in  process  of  time  every  niher 
district  in  which  the  Minister  of  the  day  may  find,  or  by  earbi- 
trary  limits  create,  a  population  of  10,000  souls,  to  extingoish 
the  franchises  of  no  less  than  seventy  existing  boroughs  that 
happen  to  have  a  less  population  ?  Will  even  the  present  HoDse 
of  Commons  venture  on  such  a  sweeping  and  disorganising  ap- 
proach to  the  omnipotence  of  numerical  force  ? 

The  first  Reform  Bill  was  originally  based  on  mere  proportions 
of  population ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  that  test  would 
not  thoroughly  accomplish  the  secret  wishes  of  its  authors,  other 
ingredients  were  introduced  by  the  Drummond  and  some 
similar  juggles,  and  so  mixed  and  combined,  often  unintel- 
ligibly, as  to  produce  the  desired  result  So,  in  the  present 
schedules.  Lord  John  proposes  a  junction  of  two  elements, 
either  of  which  would  have  been  intelligible,  and  at  all  events 
liable  to  no  legerdemain — the  number  of  existing  electors  or  the 
amount  of  the  population.  He  totally  disfranchises  all  who  have 
not  300  electors  and  5000  inhabitants,  and  takes  one  member 
from  those  that  have  not  500  electors  and  10,000  inhabitants. 
Now,  if  change  were  necessary,  we  think  assuredly  that  the  best 
test  of  the  respectability  of  a  place  was  the  number  of  electors  of 
the  class  to  which  the  former  Reform  Bill  delegated  the  representa- 
tion of  the  empire ;  but  by  the  combination  with  the  two  arbittaiy 
lines  of  electors  and  population  the  Ministers  are  enabled  to 
arrive  at  the  following  strange  results.  Of  the  19  towns  totally 
disfranchised,  6  have  populations  over  5000,  and  5  have  more 
than  300  electors — so  that,  if  either  test  had  been  adopted,  those 
respective  numbers  of  boroughs  would  have  escaped  ;  and,  what 
is  additionally  curious,  if  Lord  John  had  adhered  to  his  former 
asylum  line,  only  2  of  the  19  would  have  lost  even  one  member, 
and  none  have  been  totally  disfranchised.  The  new  Schedule  B 
presents  still  stranger  anomalies.  Of  the  33  boroughs  mutilated, 
no  fewer  than  15  have  above  500  electors — most  competent  and 
respectable  constituencies  we  should  have  thought ;  but  because 
they  have  not  a  population  of  10,000  (of  which  in  such  a  case  a 
majority  must  rather  be  populace),  these  respectable  towns  are 
to  be  thus  degraded. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  that  schedule  offers  the  predominance 
of  the  numerical  principle  on  which  the  other — we  might 
almost  call  it  pretended — gradation  of  electoral  respectability 
has  little  perceptible  effect — or  indeed  none,  and  might,  in  fact 
as  in  fairness,  have  been  wholly  omitted.  This  will  be  explained 
by  the  following  summary  of  the  ten  cases  next  below  and  the  ten 
cases  next  above  the  line  of  demarcation.    The  ten  cases  above  the 

line, 
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line,  and  therefore  preserved  in  their  fullfranehUe^  contain  8404 
ele<:tor8 ;  the  ten  below,  and  therefore  disfranchised,  contain  more 
than  double  the  number — 7228 :  thus  by  this  popular  reform  7228 
electors  are  sacrificed  to  3404 ;  and,  what  is  still  more  monstrous^ 
this    mutilated  Schedule  B  happens  to  contain  four  Cathedral 
Cities  and  no  less  than  ten  County-towns — besides  such  places  as 
Stamford,  Tamworth,  Tiverton,  Weymouth,  and  Windsor,  each  of 
which  contains  more  than  9000  inhabitants.     Even  the  nerves  of 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  himself,  though  tried  by  seven  years'  employ- 
ment under  the  old  Reform  Bill,  and  strengthened  by  Ministerial 
confidence  and  favour,  failed  him  at  the  aspect  of  surrendering 
four  County-towns  to  Chelsea  and  Staleybridge ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly would  have  spared  Dorchester,  Guildford,  Hertford,  and 
Huntingdon  ;  but  Lord  John,  who  deserves — ^preferably  to  the  old 
t>emetrius — the  appellative  of  PoliorceteSj  has  with  a  bolder  hand 
swept  them  all  away.     We  know  very  well  that  Lord  John  is 
valorous  after  a  certain  Bobadil  fashion ;  but  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  exigencies  of  his  Radical  allies,  very 
much  helped  by  two  defeats  by  the  Chartists  of  the  family  in- 
terests in   Tavistockj  so  elaborately  guarded  against  in  the  first 
Bill,  he  has  become  personally  very  indifferent  to  what  he  should 
propose. 

We  should  not  trouble  ourselves,  and  still  less  our  readers, 
with  these  details,  if  they  did  not  so  strongly  show  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  transfer  all  political  power  not  merely  to 
numerical  majorities,  but  to  selected  numerical  majorities ;  and 
that  the  checks  and  limits,  here  and  there  apparently  applied, 
are  in  truth  but  cloaks  to  the  ultimate  design.  We  will  frankly 
confess  that  we  think  it  would  be  less  dangerous  to  see  the  whole 
country— counties,  cities,  and  all  —  carved  out  into  electoral 
squares,  and  represented  by  an  avowed  and  recognised  principle 
of  representation  proportionate  to  numbers,  than  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  such  arbitrary  if  not  fraudulent  divisions  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  franchise  as  every  clause  of  this  Bill  seems  to  us  to 
make  with  as  little  decency  as  necessity — for  certainly  in  all  our 
reading  or  experience  we  do  not  recollect  any  measure  so  entirely 
uncalled  for  by  the  public,  and  so  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
professed  principles  of  its  propounders,  or  so  irreconcileable  with 
either  the  theory  or  practice  of  our  constitutional  policy. 

But  if  these  disfranchising  enactments  are  thus  both  unjust  and 
insidious,  the  enfranchisement  clauses  are  still  worse — they  are 
really  insulting  to  good  faith  and  common  sense. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  call,  no  pretence  for  this  dis- 
franchisement of  yl/)y  boroughs,  but  just  to  create  a  fund  of  66 
scats,  by  which  the  Ministry  should  be  able  to  purchase  favour, 

not 
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mot  only  in  certain  large  popalaticasy  bui  with  die  wlude  1 
party,  who,  affisetiiig:  to  be  mach  diapleaafid  at  some  proviMoiia 
of  the  Billy  very  juatly  ciMisidev  the  movement  aa  a  great  iniitan 
of  their  abaoli^steenglh  al  the  moment,  md  a.  pledge  to  the 
future-  cdneeaaiaa  o£  otf  their  Mcpectationa. 

Our  first  attenlaoni  ia  naturally  directed  to  the  proposed  new 
boroughs,  some  of  which  seem  d^iaory  in  their  detaUa,  tiioa^ 
all  are  formidable  in  the  principles  they  iiiWve; 

We  entreat  our  readera  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  naiii  fact  in 
this  portion  of  the  case — that  the  digpoiaUe^  9&Bt9  are  cnly  ob* 
tained  by  the  arbiivary  disfraTushisement  of — inier  alioi — no  kss 
thaa  ten  County  towns  and  Cathedral  Cities  which  have  retained 
]Bi«nbers  from  the  moi^  remote  parliam/mtary  tunea^  and  which 
have  not  been  so  much  as  charged  with  any  misconduct  what- 
soever in  the  «cercise  of  theic  ancient  trusts  If  the  Minastecs 
bad  had  ten  forfeked  seaAs  to*  dispoi^  of,  we  shoald  atUl  quand 
with  the  distributian  that  they  have  made ;  but  the  qoeatioa  is 
much  more  serious— ^whether  the  fsaochises  of  Chicbeater  and 
Poole,  which,  have  been  ei^yed  for  upwards  al  Jim  eeniuneij 
are  to  be  wantonly  confiscated  and*  thrown  into  a  raffle  be- 
tween Chelsea  and  Staleybridge  ?  What  pretence  can  there  be 
for  reckoning  Chelsea  and  Kensington  as  a  toumf  What  oom- 
munity  of  intevestB  and  feeliags  cao  there  be  betwe^i  these  dis- 
tricts ?  Have  they  any  more  unity  of  feeling*  than  Brompton  and 
Baixiet?  Nay,  have  they  not  alresdy  shown  symptoms  of  mutual 
jealousy  and  complaint  ?  But  if  such  an  agglomeration  of  sub- 
urban residences  is  a  principle,  why  is  not  Hammersmith  in- 
cluded, as  Six  Eardiey  Wilmot  pisaposed?  and  v^y  net  Cl^ham 
— Battersea — Fulham — Walham  Gre^k — Shepherd's  Bush — 
Bayswata!— •Pancras — ^Highgate — Hampstead — and  all  the  otho' 
continuous  environs  af  the  metropolis  ?  But  all  in  good  time— 
Tappitit  viantmi  mangeoMA  —  and  i^KrAem,  Lineobi,  Hereford^ 
and  Salisbury  may  in  Lord  John's  next  Bill  be  all  swalh»wed  up 
in  some  new  metropolitui  combination.  Why  not?  Chelsea 
alone  has  a  greater  numerical  population  than  tboae  four 
cathedral  cities  all  together.  Where  is  all  this  to  stop,  if  these 
constitutional  landmarks,  as  old  as  England  itself  ^  are  to  be  leveUed 
by  the  usurping  deluge  of  numbers  f 

The  two  new  boroughs  proposed  for  Cheshire^or  rather  indeed 
for  Lancashire,  to.  which  they  more  properly  belong,  are  speci- 
mens of  the  same  handling.  Of  Birkenhead^  '  a  chapelry  near 
Liverpool,'  which  in  1841  contained  8222  inhabitants^  the  Popu- 
lation Returns  of  that  year  say : — 

'  The  great  increase  of  popnlatien  in  fih'kenhead  is  attributed  to  its 
'  aity  to  the  town  of  Liverpool/ 

The 
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The  last  RetiiniA(1851)carrj  it  up  to  24, 284,  and  add  Has  note  :— 
'  The  popnlatioa  of  the  ehapelrj  of  Birkenhead  has  incieasect  in  a 
three-fold  degree  sinoe  184J,  arising  from  eztensiTe  improTementa  and 
building  specul€Uian»j  which,  oomhined  with  the  fiidiities  of  steam  com- 
munication  on  the  Meney,  have  caused  it  to  become  the  residence  of  a 
jf>ortion  of  the  mevcantile  commwiity  of  Liverpool.* 

A.  descidption  not  very  promising  for  the.  oonatructioa  of  a 
borough,  and  which  would  rather  point  to  its  political  annexa- 
tion to  ito  natural  parent  Liverpool ;  and  the  rather  as  we  find 
by  another  clause  of  the.  Bill  that  Liverpool  is  to  be  endowed 
^with  a  third  member. 

Staieybridge  is  a  town  adjoining  the  borough  of  Ashton, 
created  by  the  first  RefiNim  Bill;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
Soundary  Reports  of  that  day  that  the  G)mmissioaera  thought 
that  it  should  have  been  included  in  Ashtxm,  but  tlie  Staiey- 
bridge people  declined  the  honour ;  they  have  now,  it  seems, 
thought  bett»  of  it^  and  Windxr  must  lose  a  member  because 
Staieybridge  has  changed  its  mind.  The  last  of  these  new 
boroughs  is  Burnley^  of  which  all  we  know  is^  first,  that  in  Lord 
John's  bill  of  1852.  Burnley  was  wholly  dissegarded,  while  a 
smaller  place  in  the  same  inuaediateneigphbourhood,.calLsd  CobUj 
was  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  representation  of  the  borough 
of  Clitheroe.  Observe  these  ahiftings  and  changes  withia  a  few 
months  in  the  same  localities — Colne  was  to  be  enfianehised 
yesterday — Buiailey  is  substituted  to*^ay.  What  to-morrow? 
Sat,  secondly,  all  these  places  are  in  the  same  favoured  district 
of  Lancashire  which,  after,  having  obtained  13  new  seats  by  the 
first  Reform  BiU,  is*  also  to  receive  11  more  by  the  new  cme ;  and 
with  how  little  success  as  to  satisfying,  the  appetite  of  the  people, 
we  may  jndge  by  the  aasemfaling  the  celebrated  ^  Wages  Parlior 
ment '— r-still,  we  believe,  sitting — and  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
disorder  and  disorganisation  which  that  county  at  this  moment 
unhappily  exhibits* 

We  next  come  to  a  distribudon  of  new  seats,  wbicb  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  the  great  disfranchisement  was  made  to.  furnish 
means  foe  increasing  the  numerical  power,  even  in  cases  where 
no  one  expected  and  no  one  desired  it.  Who  ever  com- 
plained th£^  Couniiea  had  only  ttao  members?  though  sinoe 
the  extensi<m  of  the  numerical  principle  they  might  justly 
have  done  so;  but  the  County  members  and  their  constitu* 
encies  were  equally  satisfied — stare  super  viae  antiquas — and  even 
received  with  no  great  favour  the  provisions  of  the  last  Reform 
Bill  for  doubling  the  representation  of  certain  counties  by 
dividing  them  into  two  portions.  But  thii  has  been  followed  up 
in  the  new  Bill  by  a  more  insidious  and  much  more  dangerous 

scheme. 
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scheme.  The  County '  constituencies  are  known  to  be  the  strong 
hold  of  the  Conservative  party  \  and  yet  Lbrd  John  proposes  to 
add  about  forty  members  'to  the  County  repTesentAtion :  bow 
generous,  how  elevated  abive  kll  pferty  feeling,  must  the  Mi- 
nistry appear  who  volunteer — nobody  asking  for  or  dreaming 
of — a  large  and  unimportant  accession  to  the  Conservatire 
influence  !  If  any  Tory  was  deluded  by  isudi  a  fraud,  we  can 
only  exclaim — 

<  Oh  niiseri.  qtise  ianta  iosanla,  eivesP 
Creditis  avectos  hostes  r  aut  tdla  putaifcis 
Dona  carere  dohs  Danaum  ?     Sic  ndius  Ufysses  f 

Did  they  not  know  Lord  John  Russell?  This  li'beral  and  im- 
partial proposition  was  only  the  precursor  of  another  more 
liberal  and  impartial.  The  proposition  is  made  to  a  Parliament 
in  which  the  Conservatives — though  decidedly  the  strongest  indi- 
vidual party — are  notoriously  in  the  minority,  and  therefore  Lord 
John  announced,  with  peculiar  grace  and  characteristic  sin- 
cerity, that  the  rights  of  a  minority  should,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  representative  systems  or  even  theories  of  man- 
kind, be  represented.  Alas  1  sic  notus  Ulysses.  A  very  slight 
consideration  detected  that  the  boon  was  like  Sinon's  horse,  and 
meant  to  ensure  the  speedier  destruction  of  the  very  interests  it 
pretended  to  protect.  We  do  not  recollect  in  the  annals  of 
political  deception  so  bold  a  stroke  as  this.  The  plausible 
scheme  was,  that  Minorities  were  to  be  represented,  and  this  was 
to  be  thus  effected.  Certain  constituencies  were  to  have  three 
members,  but  each  man  only  two  votes ;  so  that,  supposing  a 
majority  of  even  two  to  one,  it  would  carry  but  two  seats,  and 
the  third  party  would  secure  the  third  candidate.  Mighty  fine ! 
but  mark  what  the  practical  result  would  be.  In  the  Counties,  ex 
hypothesis  as  well  as,  generally  speaking,  in  fact,  the  Tories  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  all  the  members  ;  the  minorities^  there- 
fore, in  the  counties  were  Whigs  or  Radicals,  but,  by  this  new 
sleight  of  hand,  which  is  to  secure  one  member  to  the  Minority,  it 
turns  out — we  say  again  ex  hypothesi  (for  there  will  be  insulated 
exceptions) — the  Whigs  would  obtain  thirty-six  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  that  kind  of  fairness  which  marks  all 
Lbrd  John  Russell's  proceedings,  he  could  not  refuse  to  extend 
the  same  privilege  to  the  toums  in  which,  ex  eadem  hypothesis 
his  own  party  was  supposed  to  be  predominant,  and  which 
he  also  proposes  to  increase  to  three  members,  one  of  which 
should  accrue  to  the  Tory  minority.  Admirable  impartiality! 
But  when  this  equitable  scheme  comes  to  be  sifted,  it  turns  ont 
that  this  tripartite  representation  is  extended  but  to  eight  towns.  So 
that  the  Ministers,  by  this  device,  would  gain  at  one  stroke  thirty- 
six 
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six  countj  members,  and  lose  but  eight  borough  members ;  ba- 
lance in  their  favour  twenty-eight  I  So  impudent  a  pretence  of 
impartiality,  so  flagrant  an  abuse  of  a  pretended  principle,  never 
was,  we  believe,  before  heard  of.  It  is  worse  than  the  school- 
boy cheat  of  '  heads,  I  win ;  tails,  you  lose.' 

If  the  principle — objectionable  as  at  best,  we  think,  it  would 
be — were  to  be  extended  to  all  the  constituencies  of  the  kingdom, 
it  mig^ht  have  some  plausibility ;  but  when  it  is  to  act  on  only 
selected  cases,  and  that  the  result  of  the  selected  cases  is — under 
the  pretence  of  protecting  one  interest — really  to  transfer  at  once 
twenty-eight  seats  from  that  very  interest  to  its  antagonists,  we 
are  really  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  such  a  {Proposition. 

This  application  of  a  principle  so  startling  in  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  such  flagrant  partiality  and  usurpation,  is,  as  it 
seems,  too  strong  for  any  nerves  but  those  of  the  Government ; 
and,  accordingly,  of  the  many  writers  who  have  shown  some 
favour  to  the  principle  of  protecting  minorities,  there  is  not  one, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  who  ventures  to  recommend  the  special 
proposition. 

The  motives  of  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the 
Minorities  are  just  enough — that  by  the  abolition  of  the  small 
boroughs,  and  the  extension  of  the  general  franchise,  so  great 
a  preponderance  has  been  given  to  the  masses,  that  the  very 
existence  of  society  seems  to  require  that  the  force  of  these 
masses  should  be  broken  and  mitigated.  Quite  true,  no  doubt  ^ 
but  their  remedies  would  only  inflame  the  disease.  What 
can  be  said  for  the  political  logic  and  consistency  of  men  who 
— ^having  created  the  evil  by  the  disfranchisement  of  80  boroughs 
in  1832,  and  being  now  ready  to  sacrifice  50  more — can  find  no 
more  rational  corrective  than  that,  contrary  to  the  universal 
practice  and  common  sense  of  mankind,  bM  majorities  and 
minorities  should  be  represented  ?  In  terms  it  is  an  Irish  bully  and 
in  practice  would  be  speedily  swept  away  by  the  power,  as  well 
as  the  right,  of  the  insulted  and  exasperated  Majorities.  .  In  what 
imaginable  state  of  society  can  you  preserve  the  influence  of 
both  majorities  and  minorities  ? 

The  various  details  suggested  by  these  theorists  also  are  as 
contradictory  and  as  visionary  as  their  main  project. 

The  plan,  so  partially  adopted  in  the  Government  bill,  of 
giving  each  elector  of  certain  selected  localities  a  number  of 
votes  smaller  than  the  number  of  candidates,  was  first  suggested 
by  Lord  Grey  in  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill  in 
1836,  namely,  that  in  electing  town  councillors,  &c.,  each  man 
should  vote  for  only  one-half^  or  at  most  five-^hths^  of  the  num- 
bers to  be  elected.  This  proposition  was  plausible,  and  perhaps 
VOL,  xciv,  NO.  CLXxxviii.  2  Q  might 
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might  be  advantageous  in  snch  cases,  viz.^  of  bodies  of  two  or 
three  dozen  mmiicipals  elected  for  adndni$tratioe  functions  within 
ivspective  districts — but  is  obrionslj  ill  suited  to  parliamentaij 
representation,  and  wholly  inapplicable  where  there  shall  not 
be  at  least  three  choices.  There  was  no  such  case  (except 
€»Aj  London)  in  our  old  parliamentary  system:  there  are  but 
seren  under  the  existing-  Reform  Bill :  and  when  the  new  bill 
proposes  to  bring  this  scheme  into  play,  it  is  forced  to  create — 
as  we  have  seen — 57  more  of  these  triple  representations  oo 
which  it  is  to  operate.  It  is  evident  that  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
honestly  tried,  all  the  constituencies  in  the  empise  must  be  re- 
modelled  into  gs6bps,  none  having  fewer  than  three  members. 

With  the  solution  of  that  theorem  we  need  not,  we  suppose,  at 
present  trouble  ourselves ;  but  we  must  notice  two  other  modes 
proposed  for  solving  this  minority  problem.  The  first  is  thai  of 
Mr.  Garth  Marshall  of  Leeds,  who  proposes  what  he  calls  the 
cumulative  vote,  that  is,  that  every  elector  should  have  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  vacancies,  but  should  bestow  all  if  he  pleases 
on  any  one  candidate.  Mr.  Marshall  professes  to  be  an  ardent 
reformer,  and  it  is  evident  he  is  one  of  those  who  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  (dd  boroughs,  on  account 
•of  the  anomalies  which  they  exhibited  to  the  strict  principlts  of 
representation.  Yet  observe  the  main  feature  of  his  own  pro- 
posal— which  is,  that  an  elector  intrusted  by  the  Constitutiou 
with  the  power  of  Meeting  three  members  should  be  not  only  at 
liberty  but  encouraged  to  abuse  that  power  by  accumulating  all 
those  votes  upon  one.  We  presume  Mr.  Marshall,  from  bis  con- 
nexion With  Leeds,  may  be  a  man  of  business,  and  we  therefore 
venture  to  ask  him  what  he  would  think  of  a  trustee  or  assignee 
who,  having  received  6f .  &£.  in  the  pound  to  be  distributed  to 
each  of  three  creditors,  should  execute  this  duty  by  giving  the 
whole  sum,  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  one,  and  learing 
the  others  to  shift  as  they  might. 

But  passing  over  this  abuse  of  the  electoral  principle,  as  gross 
as  anything  that  can  be  reproached  to  Calne  or  Knaaesborough, 
we  confess  our  inability  to  see  how  this  scheme  would  break  the 
power  of  majorities ;  for,  supposing  that  each  elector  was  a  Cer- 
berus with  three  voices^  he  would  still  be  but  one  Cerberus ;  and 
presuming  that  he  would  employ  his  three  voices  cumulatively 
(as  is  Mr.  Marshall's  hypothesis),  how  would  the  case  differ  from 
his  having  but  one  ? — the  numbers  would  be  tripled,  but  the  voters 
and  the  results  must  be  the  same.  To  be  sure  there  might  he 
three  times  the  latitude  for  jobbing,  for  combination,  for  con- 
spiracy, for  bribery,  for  all  sorts  ojf  tricks  and  frauds ;  but  the 
final  result,  as  regards  the  honest  protection  of  minorities,  woald 
not — that  we  can  see — be  essentially  different. 

Another 
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Another  scheme  admits  the  absurdity  of  the  cumulative  vote, 

and   proposes   what  is  distinguished  as  the  single  vote — that^ 

instead  of  as  many  votes  as  candidates,  each  elector  should  have 

but  one.      This  looks  more  consistent  with  natural  justice,  and 

wonld  certainly  be  simpler  in  all  its  operations.     Every  elector 

wonld  vote  for  the  man  who  came  nearest  to  his  own  ideas ;  and, 

except  in  those  cases  created  by  the  last  Reform  Bill  where  there 

is  but  one  member,  the  minority  would  be  pret^  sure  of  being 

represented  :  and  if  (as  we  presume  the  advocates  of  the  single 

vote  would  require)  these  single  representations  should  be  done 

away,  it  seems  the  most  plausible  of  any,  but  yet,-  quite  as  imprac- 

ticable  as  the  others.     For  at  the  very  root  of  all  these  plans  for 

the  protection  of  minorities  there  is  this  inherent  inconvenience, 

anomaly,  or,  perhaps  we  might  say,  danger,  that  in  many  cases 

the  majority  and  minority,  even  though  very  unequal  in  numbers, 

might  be  equally  represented,  and  that  the  political  weight  of  the 

individual  place   might   be   thus  neutralized,  and  the  general 

administration  of  the  country  brought  into  such  a  balance   o£ 

small  majorities  and  large  minorities^  as  could  only  be  adjusted 

by  blows. 

This   would  be  peculiarly  felt  in  the  sinffk-vote  scheme,  and 
above  all  in  Ihe  places   returning  three  members — for  in  any 
such  place  ihe  majority  of  the  electors,  to  secure  the  return  of 
one  fiivourite  candidate,  must  give  him  a  majority  of  votes — say, 
for  instance,  451  out  of  900  electors,  while  two  others  of  opposite 
politics  might   divide  the  minority  between   them  —  249  and 
200 ;  and  so  the  constituency  might  be  represented  two  to  one 
against  the  wishes,  and  indeed  the  votes,  of  the  majority.    In  short, 
we  cannot  bat  conclude  that  all  these  schemes  are  fitter  for  Laputa 
than  for  England,  and  we  should  not  have  thought  them  worth 
even  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  them  if  they  were  not  the  re- 
laetant  confessions  of  the  Government  and  its  advocates  of  the 
danger  of  the  numerical  preponderance  which  their  own  innova- 
tions have  so  greatly  inflamed — of  the  necessity  that  they  feel  of 
inventing  some  counteracting  agency — and   of  the  futility  and 
conflicting  absurdities  of  the  expedients  hitherto  proposed  for 
attaining  it.  One  thing,  however,  we  think  that  we  may  safely  con- 
clude— that  the  gross  injustice  of  the  application  of  the  minority 
principle  to  fifty  county  seats,  and  half  a  dozen  boroughs  only, 
«mnot  be  persisted  in ;  and  that  we  shall  not  have — under  the 
pretence   of  checking  numerical  preponderance — so   heavy  an 
addition  smuggled  into  the  already  overloaded  scale. 

For  the  next  class  of  enfranchisements,  called  the  Educational^ 
we  are  really  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  motive ;  they 
appear  so  supererogatory — ^so  uncalled  for — so  little  likely  to  pro- 

2  Q  2  duce 
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duce  any  popular  effect,  and  so  sure  to  produce  a  ludicrous  and 
eventually  an  inconYenient  one,  that  we  know  not  to  what  to 
attribute  them.  We  at  first  thought — and  we  are  still  not  sore 
that  we  were  wrong — that  the  appetite  for  the  destruction  of  the 
small-town  constituencies  was  so  great  that,  rather  than  not  dis- 
franchise them,  the  Ministers  were  willing  to  make,  as  the  phrase 
is,  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  acquired  seats ;  buti  an  further  con- 
sideration, we  su;spect  that  this  may  have  been  a  compromise 
and  concession  to  that  coxcombical  portion  of  their .  supporters 
who,  while  unscrupulously  helping  to  extend  on  ev^ery  side  the 
brute  power  of  numbers,  are  glad  to  interject  a  few  specious  and 
hypocritical  commonplaces  on  the  claims  of '  intelligifence,'  'educa- 
tion,' and  *  literature,'  just  as  solemnly  as  if  it  were  not  notorious 
that  every  successive  advance  of  the  numerical  power  must,  more 
than  proportionably,  diminish  the  weight  of  literature,  education^ 
apd  intelligence  in  the  representative  assembly. 

Whatever, the  motive  may  be — and  we  confess  that  we  do  not 
much  rely  on  conjectural  reasons  for  proceedings  so  apparently 
unreasonable — the  facts  themselves  are  extremely  curions,  and  not 
a  little  amusing.  Lord  John  announces  that  his  system  of  dis» 
franchisement  has  furnished  him  with  66  seats  to  dispose  cL 
Sixty-six  seats  I  lo  triumplie  !  What  an  opening  for  the  edu- 
cated  and  irUellectual  classes  of  the  three  kingdoms — ^what  a  mine 
of  erudition  for  the  reformed  council  of  the  nation !  What 
a.n  ample  counterbalance  will  be  provided  to  the  honourable, 
though  perhaps  not  highly  intellectual,  members  for  Kensington 
and  Staleybridge  I  But,  as  we  proceed  in  the  items,  we  are 
somewhat  disappointed  at  finding  that  this  intellectual  addition 
consists — out  of  66  seats  which  have  been,  as  it  seemed,  going  a 
begging — of  an  allotment  of  tux)  to  the  Inns  of  G>urt  and  one  to  the 
London  University  I  *•  O  monstrous  I  but  one  halfpennyworth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ! '  We  cannot  in  fairness 
reckon  the  two  odd  men  added  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  who  themselves  desired  no  such  addition,  and  on 
whom  they  are  forced  only  to  deteriorate  the  rank  and  value 
of  those  really  intellectual  eminences  by  the  proposed  rule  that 
is  to  saddle  them  with  a  third-rate  representative,  the  choice  of 
the  minority.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
proposer  of  this  educational  addition — his  distribution,  however, 
was  more,  liberal,  and  as  a  special  curiosity  is  worth  exhibiting  to 
the  admiration  of  our  readers  : — 
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'TablbNo.  X- 
*'The  additional  Educational  Members. 

*  Oxford  University,  additional  member    •.       .,     ..      ^,.  1       , 

Cambridge  University,  additional  member       .         ...  1 

London  University,  2  members      .         .         .         .      '   .  2 

Bditibinrgh  University,  2  members  ....  2 

•  Gbds^ornr  University,  2  members    .         .         .         .         .2 

Tkel^kysicians  of  the  United  Kingdom j  2  memhefs      .  2 

7%f  Surgeons  and  Apofheeariea  of  the  tlmied  Kingdom  '2 

,The  {Bur  of  the  United  Kimgdom^  1  memher  .  .  '  I       • 

,    T,h€  AUame^s^  SoUcitors.  Proctors^  and  IVviters  to  the)  « 

Signei  oflAe  UnUed  Kingdom     .        .        .        .f  ^ 

Educational  members    •        •        .  14 ' 

—p.  es. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's  legal  practice  must,   we  think,  have 
apprised  him  that,  before  a  commissioner  of  Imiacy,  two  or 
three  insitanees  of  decided  insanity  will  convict  the  patient,  even 
if  he  appeared  rational  in  ordinary  matters.     If  the  same  rule 
were   to    be  applied  to  Sir  Eardley's   pandect  of  reform,   we 
cannot  ,bat  think  that  the  four  last  items  of  this  table  would 
raise  some*  doubts  as  to  th^  political   sanity  of  the  proposer. 
The  whole  Bar-^iUl  the  attorneys,  solicitors,  proctors,  and  writers 
to  the  signet^-aA  the  physicians — all  the  surgeons  and  apothe- 
oaiies  ^  Enaland^  Scotland^  and  Ireland — to  form  each  one  Con- 
stituency I    We  hardly  know  whether  the  ridicule  or  the  mischief 
of  this  scheme  predominates, — butwe  need  only  deal  with  thelatter, 
for  the  Government,  afraid  of  such  a  schedule's  being  laughed  out 
of  the  Honse^-^^oZiWTi^ur  risw  tabuhs — have  here  abimdoned  their 
guide,  slij^Msd  out  of  the  ridicule,  and  only  adopted  the  mischief. 
We  are  noty  at  present,  to  have  national  and  provincial  synods 
of  doctoia  and  apothecaries,  nor  electoral  convocations  of  writers 
and  attorneys,  nor  the  interminable  comicalities  that  would  arise 
when  the  revising  barrister  should  have  to  decide  on  the  dis- 
tinctive qualifications  of  the  various  practitioners ;  but  the  Bar 
question  is  more  serious.     What  is  the  Bar  that  is  to  constitute 
the  new  borough  ?     The  terms  of  the  25th  section  of  the  Act 
would  include,  and  are  apparently  meant  to  do  so,  all  the  Judges 
—those  of  the  superior  courts  of  Law  and  Chancery  as  well  as 
all  the  inferior  Judges-^-in  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  county  and 
other  local  courts,  recorders,  revising  barristers,  stipendiary  and 
police  magistrates,  &c., — a  body  daily  increasing  in  numbers, 
in  administrative  power,  and  local  authority,  and  whom  it  has 
always  been  hitherto,  on  general  grounds,  thought  wise  to  dis- 
connect as  much  as  practicable  from  political  influences,  but 

who 
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who  are  now  to  be,  nolentea  voUntes^  forced  into  the  vortex  of 
politics.  'Tis  trae  that  at  present  all  those  Judges  may  vote, 
and  frequently — particularly  the  inferior  ones — do  so ;  but  that 
occasional,  unobtrusive  right,  exercised  in  a  private  capacity^ 
and  arising  out  of  some  private  qualification^  is  a  very  difimat 
thing  from  a  vote  imposed  by  law,  in  right  of  the  legale  and 
consequently  of  the  judicial  character,  and  bringing  the  voter 
into  direct  conflict  with  all  bis  colleagues  of  all  the  Benches^ 
and  all  his  brethren  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  is  one  thing  U> 
see  a  Sir  William  or  Sir  Thomas  going  down  to  York  or  Win- 
chester to  vote  as  one  of  many  thousand  freeholders  in  the  county  of 
his  patrimonial  property,  and  another  to  see  my  Lord  Chief  Jiutioe 
or  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  coming,  as  such^  to  a  hustings  in 
LincofvLS  Inn  Hall,  and  mixing  in  the  parties  and  the  passions 
to  which  the  relative  positions  and  close  professional  con- 
nexions of  both  candidates  and  electors  could  not  fail  to  give 
addition^  heat,  if  not  acrimony. 

So  far  as  to  Judges :  as  to  the  Bar  at  large,  this  franchise  would 
be  of  wider  and,  even  individually,  of  hardly  less  injurious  effect 
At  present,  or  at  least  till  late  times,  the  politics  of  individual 
barristers  were  seldom  conspicuous.  The  limited  number  of  emi- 
nent lawyers  who  aspired  to  public  office  found,  or  were  provided 
with,  seats  in  nomination  boroughs,  without  passing  through  the 
embarrassing  ordeal  of  popular  canvass,  or  bemg  subjected  to  the 
trammels  of  popular  pledges ;  and  they  were  in  fact,  as  a  class,  as 
independent  as  any  in  the  House.  A  great  number — the  majority, 
we  believe,  of  the  puisne  Judges — ^never  were  in  Parliament  at  aU; 
and  we  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  up  to  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, the  Bar  (whatever  might  be  the  personal  partialities  or  the 
private  rights  and  qualifications  of  individuals)  was  more  finse 
from  strong  party  bias  than  could  a  priori  have  been  expected. 
The  curtailment  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  and  the  system 
which  has  grown  out  of  it  of  not fndinff  seats  for  law  offioen,. 
but  being  foroed  to  make  law  officers  of  those  who  could  find 
seats  for  theiauelves,  have  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  political 
propensities  of  the  Bar,  and  have,  of  course,  carried  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  political  partisans  to  judicial  stations  of  all 
degrees — an  evil  which,  if  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  is  always  to 
be  deplored,  but  to  which  this  new  legal  franchise  would  give 
nnivenal  and  inevitable  effect — for  the  whole  Bar  will  be  now 
forced  to  adopt  a  party  and  take  a  part  A  barrister  will  be  no 
longer  free  to  wait  for  years— perhaps  for  his  whole  life — without 
committing  himself  as  a  Whig  or  a  Tory ;  he  will  be  driven^ 
possibly  before  he  has  had  a  brief,  to  give  a  vote ;  and  the  oandi- 
date  for  legal  office  will  no  longer  pursue  it  in  the  higher  arena  of 
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Westminster  Hall,  bat  in  the  subaltern  canvass  of  the  Blaekaere 
district  extending  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  to  Paper  Buildings. 
We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  great  and  injurious  change  that 
this  would  immediately  operate  on  the  profession  itself,  and 
eventually  on  the  whole  judicial  economy  of  the  empire.  And 
for  w^hat? — to  throw  away  two  surplns  and  superfluous  seats  on 
that  peculiar  class  which  is  already  universally  thought  to  possess 
a  more  than  proportionate  share  of  parliamentary  influence. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  neglect  in  the  Government  scheme  of 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Bars.  It  would  be — if  the  Mmisters  had 
any  faith  in  their  own  project — offensive  and  unjust  to  them — 
but  we  have  no  disposition  to  HTge  the  Government  to  a  con* 
sistency  in  its  faults  or  follies  We  are  for  the  same  reason 
silent  as  to  the  Univetsity  of  Dublin,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
congratnlates  itself  on  being  despised  or  forgotten.  That  we 
may  not  be  suspected  of  treating  the  London  University  in  the 
same  way,  we  will  just  say  that  we  shall  be  curious  to  hear,  if 
ever  the  Bill  should  come  to  a  real  examination  in  Committee, 
how  far  t^e  numbers,  litemry  distinctions,  and  general  educa- 
tional importance  of  that  institution  entitle  it  to  an  ecjuality  with 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  a  preference  to  that  of  Edinburgh. 
Besides  these  clauses  creating  educational  seatSy  there  follows 
another  important  one  for  educational  votes^  Which  we  shall 
presently  notice  under  that  head. 

We  have  thns  tediously,  we  fear,  though  we  confess  very 
imperfectly,  examined  the  distribution  of  ^eaU,  We  now  proceed 
to  the  creation  of  new  votes^  which  are  as  absurd,  as  contra- 
dictory, and  for  any  useful  purpose  as  illusory  as  all  the  rest. 

The  first  is  the  most  surprising — that  every  person  enjoying  a 
yearly  salary  of  lOOL,  public  or  private^  ikouM  be  entitled  to  a  vote, 
^  This  franchise  will  bring  in,'  said  Lord  John,  ^a  very  intelligent 
body  of  men  f  and  the  reports  add  that  this  announcement  was 
received  with  cheers.  The  proposition  and  the  cheers  may  be  very 
justifiable ;  but  at  least  tfiey  are  somewhat  surprising  from  ^e 
Whigs — the  same  party  that  carried  Mr.  Dunning's  celebrated 
resolution  that  '  the  power  of  the  Crown  has  irtcreased,  is  in- 
creasinffj  and  ought  to  be  diminished* — a  vote  equally  factious 
and  absurd,  for  its  very  success  proved  its  falsity ;  but  it  wad 
long  a  Whig  shiboleth — the  leading  theme  of  Whig  omtoTy, 
And  the  favourite  test  of  Whig  principles.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  vote  Mr.  Fox  introduced,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crewe, 
a  bill — ^long  trumpeted  as  a  great  effort  of  Whig  psttriotism 
— ^for  depriving  all  ofBcen  in  the  Customs,  Excise,  and  Post- 
office  of  tfieir  elective  franchise.  These  Whig  triumphs — the 
&>t  false  in  iact,  the  last  unjust  in  principle-^we  axe  not 
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sorry  to  see  condemned,  however  tardHj,  by  themselves — but  we 
cannot  suffer  it  to  be  done  under  false  pretences.  The  repeal  of 
these  Whig  dogmas  cannot  have  been  designed  for  the  single 
object  of  adding  *an  intelligent  class  of  men*  to  the  consti- 
tuencies, because  it  is  accompanied  by  a  large  addition  of  those 
who  must  be  the  least  intelligent  classes,  by  lowering  the  county 
franchise  from  507.  to  20/.  and  even  to  10/.,  and  the  town  qualifi- 
cation from  10/.  to  6/1,  and  the  repeal  of  the  rate-paying  clauses. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  double-foced  measure.  To  the 
democratic  portiott  of  Lord  John  Russell's  followers  it  has  been 
represented  as  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  and  to  those  of 
any  Conservative  feelings  as  an  accession  to  the  power  of  the 
Crown :  both  views  we  think  are  illusory  ;  first,  a  great  propcv'- 
tion  of  those  enjoying  salaries  of  100/.  a-year  will  probably 
possess  some  household  franchise ;  and  as  to  the  second,  if  the 
rest  of  the  bill,  or  anything  like  it,  is  carried,  such  checks  as 
these  would  be  mere  cobwebs  which  might  perhaps  facilitate 
the  jobbing  of  borough  interests,  but  would  give  no  real  strength 
to  the  Crown  in  its  antagonism  with  the  democracy.  It  inay  be 
worth  notice  as  an  additional  objection  that  the  making  a  private 
salary,  paid  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly^  a  ground  of  poli- 
tical franchise,  is  a  novelty  which  seems  contrary  to  public 
policy,  open  to  all  the  worst  species  of  corruption,  and  likely, 
where  it  does  not  end  in  corruption,  to  create  oppression  and 
ill  blood  amongst  the  parties  to  whom  it  may  apply. 

The  next  franchise  is  proposed  to  be  derived  by  the  receipt  of 
10/.  a-year  from  the  public  funds,  or  Bank  or  East  India  stock  ;^— 
this  we  believe  to  be  still  more  illusory  than  the  former,  for  how 
many  men  are  there  likely  to  be  worth  10/.  a-year  dividends  who 
will  not  have  some  household  franchise  ?  And  what  sort  of  daiin 
to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country  can  10/.  a-year 
confer— equivalent  to  about  7rf.  a-day  and  300/.  capital  ?  With- 
out discussing  the  principle  of  making  money-value  a  political 
test,  we  may  venture  to  say  that,  if  money-value  is  taken  as  a 
principle,  it  should  at  least  amount  to  something  that  shall 
denote  respectability  and  independence. 

Next  comes  the  grand  discovery  of  two  or  three  years  ago, 
that  the  Savings-banks  might  be  made  a  source  of  political 
regeneration.  We  have  always  been  warm  advocates  for  the 
Savings-banks,  and  we  would  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
extend  their  popularity  and  real  utility,  but  not  by  claptraps  of 
electoral  franchises  and  political  power.  It  is  very  wise  and  right 
to  induce  poor  men  to  economise  their  savings  ;  but  we  believe 
that  a  vote  once  in  seven  years  would  be  a  visionary  inducement, 
unless   accompanied  by  hot  only  a  hope,  but  some  practical 
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experience,   that    the  voter  would    receive  the  old    quid  pro 
gvo.      Mr.  Bright's  complaint  at  the  Manchester  meeting  that, 
if  a  man  who  had  banked  up  the  prescribed  50/.  should  draw  out 
37.  to  apprentice  his  child,  be  should  lose  his  vote,  was  a  shallow 
objection  in  the  case,  for  wherever  you  draw  a  line  jou  must 
abide  by  it,  and  whether  it  be  10/.  or  30/.  or  50/»,  if  you  fall 
short  of  the  pxivileged  limit,  you  must  needs  forfeit  the  privilege. 
The  real  objection  is  to  any  such  narrow  and  fugacious  grounds 
for  rights  that  are  public,  and  ought  to  he  permanent.  .  Jjord 
Jphn  was  elpquei^t  we  think  two  years  ago  on  the  elevating  effect 
ou  the  working-man  of  the  prospect  of  obtainixig  a  vote  by  econo- 
mising^ his  earnings  ;  we  much  doubt,  as  we  just  said,  the  effect 
of  such  a  long-sighted  ambition  for  so  dubious  and  distant  an 
object ;  but  if  such  a  feeling  does  exist,  and  that  Lord  John  really 
then  thought  or  now  expects  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be 
so  strong  an  inducement  to  industry  and  economy,  why  did  he  pro- 
pose to  reduce,  the  10/.  franchise  to  5/.,  and  so  destroy  the  stimulus 
in  the  great  masses  that  inhabit  houses  between  10/.  and  5/  ?  and 
.  why  does  he  now  draw  his  line  at  6/.  and  diminish  pro  tanto  the  poor 
man's  ambition  to  improve  his  every.-day  oomfort  and  permanent 
respectability  by  a  better  house^  equally  accompanied  by  the  incen- 
tive, which  Lord  John  Russell  considers  so  powerful,  the  lottery 
of  a  septennial  sufiirage?      But   above  all,  and  this  we   think 
will .  conclusively  expose  the  futility,  not  to  say  fraud,  of  this 
theory — why  does  this  same  Bill  that  values  so  highly  the  incentive 
influence  of  the  elective  franchise,  why,  we  ask,  does  it  in  the 
next  page  remove  all  the  existing  rate-paying  clauses  ?     If  the 
incentive  be  so  powerful,  is  there  any  more  legitimate,  more 
respeptable,  more  effective  way  in  which  it  could  show  itself, 
than  in  making  a  man  stand  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  one 
who  is  solvent,  and  able  to  pay  his  taxes  and  his  rates  ?     That 
feeling  ought  to  be^  and  would  be,  the  first  pride,  as  it  is  the  first 
duty,  of  an  independent  man ;  but  thai  natural  and  honest  stimulus 
I#ord  John  removes,  while  he  relies  on  its  efficacy  for  a  remote 
and  speculative  object     In  truth  this  whole  scheme  of  Savings- 
bank  voting  seems  to  us  a  mere  ad  captandum  declamation  which 
cannot  stand  investigation.     The  plan  if  carried  would  not  fulfil 
its  purpose,  and  the  purpose  itself  is  not  worth  fulfilling :  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  repeal  of  the  rate^paying  clauses  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  large  and  injurious  effect  on  the  respectability  of  the 
lower  classes  of  electors.     It  is  a  mere  sop  to  Cerberus,  which 
will  only  make  him  more  greedy. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  closes  what  he  chooses  to  call  his  educa- 
tional views  by  proposing  a  wide  enfiranchisement  of  what  the 
,  French  more  intelligibly  call  capacMet : — 
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^loadditicHito  the  ibove^  I  would  so  &r  confer  edueataoail  &ib- 
chise  that  I  would  admit  erery  Qffidaiing  clergyman  ciroery  demomd- 
nation^  •every  practising  harrister,  phyncian,  and  suxgeon,  all  officers 
on  full-pay,  half-pay,  or  on  the  retired  list  in  the  army,  nary,  or  East 
India  Company's  service,  all  fellows  and  gpraduates  of  royal  and  learned 
societies,  and  also  every  certified  schoolmaster.' — ^p.  44. 

To  all  this  we  reply  that  the  Cooatitatian  of  Engiand 
T^cognised  any  doctiine  so  Tagne  and  disputable  as  tbatt  of  i 
diuu.  Its  first  pxiDciple  was  property — ^not  menij  aa  pioperty, 
Imt  as  the  safest  and  jnoat  eompreheosure  test,  osder  whidi  all 
tbe  Tarioos  clasaea  of  eapadtia  would  find  theiaaelvea  erentaaOy 
mdhided  and  r^nssented ;  and  acooidingly  it  g«?e  no  policioBl 
oower  unconnected  with  some  determined  locality,  some  definite 
duties,  some  fixed,  tangible,  and  meaaoxable  rights.  Some  at 
least  of  the  classes  above  ennmerated  woold  make  excellent 
electors,  and  most  of  them,  we  dare  say,  are  already  oo,  nnder 
distinct  qnalificalaona:  if  we  profamed  to  he  finmiiig  a  new 
theory  of  coosdtntion,  these  capadtaes  might  be  very  property 
reeognised  as  likely  to  form  a  kind  of  aristocratic  neaeleaa  in  a 
pomlar  body.  Bat  we  are  not  dealing  with  such  theorems,  and  the 
OBoy  immediate  importance  of  Sir  Endley's  ^  educational '  scheme 
is  that  the  Government,  not  rcmturing  upon  tiiis  new  ariatocracy 
amd  hierarchy,  have  contented  themselves  with  introducing  the 
jxrint  of  the  woedge,  and  have  adopted  only  tiie  ^  Oraduaieeofatt  the 
nnwert&iei — omitting,  ^ir  thg  preteMt,  *  cleigymen  of  all  denomi- 
aationa,  schoolmasters,  and  the  like,  who  might  have  embamased 
their  first  steps  in  this  ^capacity '  line,  but  who  are  sure  to  follow 
in  good  time  if  the  ^  OradtuUee  of  all  universities '  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  equal  rights  with  Freeholders  and  Honaidiotders. 

There  is  another  franchise  proposed,  also,  we  presume,  as  a 
conservative  one,  which  is,  in  every  view,  worse  than  delnsiiv — 
we  mean  the  payment  of  40t.  a  year  in  the  Income  or  Aasessed 
taxes.  The  sum  is  petty,  but  the  principle  is  a-very  large  one. 
In  the  eailier  days  of  refoim  the  fashionable  theory  was  that 
taxatioB  and  representation  should  be  commensurate,  but  it 
soon  went  out  of  fanxnr,  even  with  the  reforming  theorists  who 
broached  it,  because  they  saw  that,  thongh  it  tended  at  first 
aigfat  to  universal  sufirage,  sinoe  every  man  who  eals  or  driidis 
is  indirectly,  even  if  not  directly  taxed,  its  practical  application 
-would  involve  details  aa  to  the  nature  and  prnportaon  of  the 
lequisite  csontrihution,  unfawovrable  to  the  mere  democntic 
influence,  which  was  from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  end, 
their  ultimate  and  iadeed  only  ofajoct.  The  Ministerial  pro- 
position is  the  first  direct  attempt  at  inoculating  our  system  widi 
this  mere  money-votii^,  .and  is,  tfaoagfa  oo  petty  m  ilarif,  such  a 
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WMatcm    inaovatioa  as  to  require  a  word  of  protest.    WfaateFer 
theorists   migkt  allege  in  favour  of  the  abstract  principle,  or 
practical  men  might  expect  from  such  a  wide  and  proportioBate 
application  of  it  as  should  be  of  some  substantial  influence  oa 
either  taxation  or  elections,  nothing  rational  can  be  said  for  rating 
a  vote    at  40s. — ^qot  even  a  voluntary  409.,  but  a  compulsmy 
one,  ^rhich  must  be  paid  whether  it  confer  the  vote  or  not.    The 
^sutn  'we  suppose  was  chosen  from  some  confusion  lin  the  projector's 
head  between  a  40s.  freehold  and  a  40«.  tax,  but  he  forgot  £rst 
that  the   405.  iieehold  is  but  the  sign  of  a  territorial  interest  aa 
cild  as  parliaments,  and  that  secondly,  small  as  the  sums  are, 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  pbu  and  iiitnitf**^between 
40s.   wfaioh  you   have    the    advantage  of  receiving,  and  409* 
which   yon  are  forced  to  pay.      These  are   trifles,  which  we 
only    mention    becanae,    unintelligible    as   they    seem    to    us, 
ibere  may  Inrk  under  them  some  arri^  pensA  that  we  do  not 
detect;  but  there  is  a  more  practical  and  important  obaerva^ 
lion  to   be  made,  whidi  is  the  permanency  which  it  supposes 
in  the  Income-tax,  as  well  as  the  Assessed  taxes.     We  cannot 
ioiget  how  odious  the  'inquisitorial  Income-tax'  had  been  to 
the  Wliigs— nor  the  pledges  of  the  Peelites  that  it  was  to  last 
hut  for  three  years,  just  to  get  us  out  of  a  special   crisis— 
nor  the  joint  proposition  of  the  Whigs  and  Peelites  just  now 
made,  of  taking  a  proposed  addition  to  it  for  only  six  mcntfas. 
These  grave,  and  to  the  payers  of  the  income-tax  very  disagree- 
able inconsistencies,  Lord  John  Russell,  having  no  better  excuse^ 
endearonied  to  meet  with  what  his  flowers  seem  to  have  taken 
as  a  capital  joke:-^ 

'  Those  who  pay  income-tax  will  reeetve  votes  for  the  present ;  and 
when  ihey  lose  their  votes,  they  will  have  the  compensation  of  getting 
lid  of  the  tax.'     (  Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Are  these  fit  grounds,  and  is  this  a  proper  spirit,  for  the  framing 
aad  discussing  a  great  constitutional  compact  ? 

To  all  this  must  be  added  an  arithmetical  di£5culty,  which 
would  be  serious  if  anything  in  the  proposition  were  serious. 
What  do  40s.  mean  ?  When  the  bill  was  introduced,  a  40s. 
tax  represented  about  70/.  income — ^before  the  bill  is  read  a 
second  time,  the  tax  is  doubled,  and  40s.  represents  only  an 
income  of  35/.  Perhaps  Lord  John's  answer  may  be  as  fsoetioas 
M  bis  fonner,  and  be  received  with  equal  'cheers  and  laughter' 
— ^viz.  that  there  are  no  incomes  subject  to  so  low  a  tax  as  4Qs. 
So  it  seems — but  then  what  becomes  of  the  franchise  ?  and  why 
not  have  at  once  said  that  any  one  paying  any  income  tax  should 
be  placed  cm  the  register  ?  The  same  observations  apply  in 
principle  to  the  increase  or  diminution  (shall  we  ever  see  any 
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such  diminution  ?)  of  the  Assessed  taxes.  But,  after  all,  irhat 
is  the  value,  the  meaning  of  such  a  rate  of  franchise  ?  and  maj 
we  not  once  more  protest  against  such  uncertain  and  fugitive, 
as  well  as  insufficient  tests  of  constitutional  rights? 

The  last  of  the  anomalies  of  Lord  John  Russell's  piopositioD 
that  we  have  to  notice   is  of  a  piece  with  the  repeal  of  Mr. 
Crewe's  bill-*-the  proposition  t^at  Ministers   are  no  longer  to 
vacate  their  seats  on  the  acceptance  of  office  from  the  Crown — 
a  measure  the  most  Whiggish  that  had  passed  since '  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  most  prominent  and  decidedly  popular  exposition  of 
the  old  Whig  jealousy  of  the  poWer  of  the  Crown.     This  incon- 
sistency Lord  John  endeavours  to  excuse,  by,  as  his  speech  is 
reported,    essentially  misstatiag  the   case  for   the   purpose   of 
borrowing  a  kind  of  countenance  from  what  he  calls  the  Toiy 
doctrines   of   150  years  ago ;   but  he  cannot  conceal    the  &ct 
that  the  existing  practice  was  the  proposition  of  the  Whigs, 
which   he  now  fiioKls   it  convenient  to  throw  overboard,  as  he 
iias   done   the  Whig  enactments  against  Popery-^ Mr.  Don- 
ning's  Whig  denunciation  of  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Crown 
— ^and  Mr.  Crewe's  Whig  disenfranchisement  Bill.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  complain  of  Lord  John  Russell's  apostacy  from  the  principles 
of  Whigs  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  congratulate  ourselves  at  finding 
him  forced  to  make  this  tardy  and  awkward,  but  complete  am- 
firmation  of  the  objection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  of  wXL 
the  Tory  statesmen  (and  of  ourselves,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
allude  to  our  humble  labours),  that  the  old  monarchical  govern- 
ment could  not  be  carried  on  under  the  first  Reform  Bill.     It 
is  a  precious  admission  from  the  godfather  of  that  Reform  Bill 
Ihat  it  cannot  work  the  Constitution  that  it  affected  to  restore ; 
he  finds  it  too  strong  for  him,  and — 

'  Half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown. 
He  flies  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne '— > 
that  is,  he  flies  from  the  constituencies  he  has  created  to  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  the  Crown.  Habemus  confitentem  reum. 
The  consequence  was  foretold  to  Lord  John  and  his  colleagues — 
they  denied  it ;  and  now  we  find  him,  in  a  Bill  that  professes  to 
enlarge  the  constituencies  and  to  increase  their  power  and  inde- 
pendence, depriving  them  of  one  of  their  most  important  con- 
stitutional privileges. 

We  admit  to  Lord  John  that  this  question,  like  almost 
every  other  detail  of  our  Constitution,  has  been  essentially 
changed  and  dangerously  deteriorated  by  his  Reform  Bill, 
but  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  adopt  his  remedy  —  whidi 
indeed,  so  far  from  being  a  remedy,  is,  either  through  insidious 
design  or  a  marvellous  blindness,  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 

Lord 
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Liord  John  Ru^selFs  proposal  shelters  itself  under  the  ancient 
dof^ma — ^never  quite   tnie,   but  now  a  notorious  fallacy — that 
mitusters   are   the  spontaneous  and  mero  motu   choice  of  the 
Crown.      It  has  never  be^n  so  since  the  Revolution,  nor  indeed 
since    the  Restoration— though,  up  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  mo- 
narch icstl  power  tacitly  exerted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
often    backed   by  the   constituencies,    had,   if  not  an  absolute 
cfaoicey  yet  a  great  weight,  and  generally  a  predominant  authority 
in  the  choice  of  the  ministry :  thaty  Lord  John  admits,  is  gone, 
but  be  does  not  tell  us  (though  it  was  no  doubt  the  thing  upper* 
most  in  his  thoughts)  whither  that  power  has  been  transferred : 
to  be  suire  he  need  not  have  told  us — everybody  sees  it ;  it  has 
passed — ^not  partially-*not  influentially — but  directly  and  exclu- 
sively— to  the  majority  of  the  reformed  House  of  G>mmons.   Can 
that  fact  be  questioned  ?   The  Sovereign,  no  doubt,  still  possesses, 
from  the  traditional  respect   of  her  subjects  and  the  dutiful 
courtesy  of  the  heads  of  parties  whom  the  House  of  Commons 
have  hitherto  presented  to  her  as  Ministers,  some  voice  in  the 
preference  of  individual  persons  and  in  the  distribution  of  parti- 
cular employments ;  but  as  to  the  Ministry  at  a  body^  or  as  to 
the  general  tenour  of  their  policy,  she  has  less  choice  than  any 
of  the  leaders  of  parties  or  factions — even  very  small  ones — in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

What,    then,   is  this  proposition  of  Lord  John  Russell  for 
the  alleged  protection  of  the  old  constitutional  right  of  the 
Croum  in  the  choice  of  its  ministers,  but  the  real  annihilation  of 
t^e   last  shred  of  its  independent  power — the  appeal  to   the 
people?      An   incapable,  an   obnoxious,  an  offensive  Minister 
may  be  forced  on  the  Closet — the  Closet  cannot  resist — but  a  Con* 
stituency  may ;  and,  by  its  actual  opposition  to  the  re-electio% 
or  (which  is  more  common)  by  the  apprehension  of  that  opposi- 
tion, the  Qoset  escapes  the  intrusion  of  the  obnoxious  personage. 
Aoti«  aurans  chanyS  tout  celuy  and  the  check  which  Lord  John 
liussell  proposes  to  remove  is,  therefore,  not  on  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  but  on  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
has  become  the  real  dispenser  of  that  patronage.     We  see,  or 
fancy  we  see,  not  only  in  the  retrospective  history  of  all  popular 
assemblies,  but  by  what  is  passing  under  our  own  eyes,  the 
power  of  the  House   of  Commons  approaching  to  an  absorp<> 
^ou  of  all   the   other  elements  of  the  Constitution — we  find 
its    committees    busied,    day    after    day,  with   details    which 
ought  to   belong  to  ministerial   responsibility^- we  see  them 
invested  with  some  of  the  executive  and  many  of  the  admi- 
nistrative  functions  of  the    Government.      No  one    questions 
that  the  majotities  of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  ever  since 

the 
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the  Revolation  at  least,  made  and  onmade  rainisteis  aad  min»^ 
tries ;  but  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  inflneBcea  of  the 
Oown  and  Ae  Lords  wera,  prior  to  the  Refosm  Bill,  powcsfol 
ingredients  in  those  majorities,  and  moderated  and  coonteaacled 
those  impulses,  caprices,  passions,  oc  £Bctioa%  inseparable  from 
popular  assemblies,  whom  all  experience  sbowa  t»  be  st  oaoe 
insatiable  of  power,  and  incapnble  oi  giring  hibm  unity  and  stft- 
bilitj  necessarf  to  the  good  goviemment  of  aslatet  The-  npplioa- 
tion  of  these  fisets  and  arguments  we  leanre  to  the  judgment  of 
eveiy  man  who  observes  the  practical  woridng  of  onr  pieaent 
system ;  and  we  think  that  moat  people  will  be  of  opanion  that 
— ^in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitation*— Idle  celdbnded  Jhammg 
Deelaratiom  onght  to  haye  been,  diacctod,  ercn  at  Sbat  early  di^, 
and  would  be  infinitely  mora  oppertane  and  mere  aeoeasaiy  in 
oors^  against  the  power  of  tiie  JSbviw  of  CbmawnaTetbev  than  that  ^ 
the  Cmm,  It  is  therefoie  that  (in  addirion  to  ear  ahum  at  Ike 
general  spirit  of  innovation  now^  aAoat)  we.  sheold  be  relwetant 
to  gire  op  the  appeal  to  the  oon8tituencic%  now  imposed  on 
candidate  placemen,  which,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  baa  already, 
we  believe,  been  found,  and  is-  Ukely  evefy  day  So  become  mone 
so  J  a  protectum  to  the  Crown  and  to  its  Ministers  agaiusS  pefaenal 
pretensions  and  the  dictation  of  paities,  wfaick,  wifhoat  this 
check,  it  might  be  difficult  to  resist 

We  have  now  gone  thnmgh  the  drief  feotunes  aad  obfects  of 
tfaia  extraordinaTy  bill,  both  in  its  principle  aod  ita  detaila.  Onr 
objections  to  the  principle  appear  to  m  so  strong  aod  so  deciaive 
that  no  modification  of  its  details  coold  either  have  attenuated, 
nor — we,  at  first  right,  thought — incfeased  tbem.  Our  readeis 
will  have  seen  that  this  last  impression  was  eireoeoas.  Every 
<me  of  the  details  is  elaborately  calculated  to  help  the  main  mis- 
chief—every pretence  at  conservatism  turns  out  to  cx>ntain  an 
additional  germ  of  destruction— eveiy  seeming  deference  to  pro- 
perty, to  intelligence,  to  education,  to  mmal  sentiment,  reserves 
itself  into  a  fresh  accession  to  the  power  of  ofgrtgaied  numben. 
Where  a  decent  conridemtion  of  existing  interests  or  ancient  rights 
was  professed,  the  result  is  found  to  be  innovatmn  and  spoliation. 
In  short,  the  whole  spears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  and 
laborioQs  combination  of  mischief  and  absurdity — of  audacious 
inconsistency,  and  gigantic  injustice,  that  we  have  ever  seen  or 
read  of;  and  if  it,  or  anything  like  it,  is  to  pass^  the  Revolution, 
already  we  fear  but  too  certain,  will  become  not  merely  inevitable, 
but  rapid  in  its  consummation,  beyond  either  the  hopes  of  its 
advocates  or  the  alarm  of  its  opponents. 

But  though  we  see  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  demo- 
cratical  spirit  of  this  bill — recommended  aeitUfrem  tbs  Throne, 

and 
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<M:9id  produced  by  Ministbrsi  some  of  whom  at  hast  were  never ^  till 
ascno,  suspected  of  demoeratie  tendencies^  will  eveiituallj  prevail, 
^wecanotft  persuade  ourselves  that  it  can  be  eacried  in  its  present 
fionn — nay  we 'cannot  heli^ve  that  the  Government  will  even, 
attempt  it-^-tkey  will  mn— y  to  find,  some  canse  or  expedient  for 
jMmkpomag  it.to  a.  more  inflammable  season*  But  sLonld  they 
peisistin  thesMempI,  we  hepe  to  see  a  gieot  rally  made  against  the 
.scsoond  leading  of  the  bill,  of  ail  who  (under  whatever  other  shades 
of  political  opinions}  are  attached  to  the  old  Constitution,  and 
•ssdverse  to  a  democratic  Republic.  If  that  should  fail,  which — 
if  the  bill  be  adequately  examined  and  discussed — ^we  hardly 
tliink  possible  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  open  in  com- 
mittee to  such  an.  exposure  of  its  nonsense  and  its  deceptions, 
^s  may— -not  impcove  it^  that  is  hopeless — but  encourage 
die  HonsB.<^  Lonna  and.  awaken  even  in  the  CaowN,  or  in 
8c»sse  of  the  MiNiaona'  (who  cannot,  we  wonld  lain  persuade 
ovnelves,  have  seen  the  foil  scope  of  the  mea8ure)7^a  sense 
of  the  grmi  and.  wmden  dai^er  of  such  a  tremendous  experi- 
ment, so  uncalled  for  by  the  public  voice,  and  so  little  congenial . 
to  public  feeling,  that  it  has  been  approved  in  no  quarter 
— has  been  treated  by  those  whom  it  was  intended  .to  cajole 
either  with  contempt  or  dissatisfaction,  and  has  filled  every- 
body else,  that  it  has  been  our  chance  to  meet,  with  disgust  and 
alarm^-*  tempered— *  we  are  sony  to  add — by  the  very  feeble  and 
dnsgeroiua  consolation  of  peisuaduig  themselves,  '  tkat  it  is  too 
numsirmu  tapaaeJ 
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NOTE  TO  NUMBER  CLXXX. 

In  a  note  to  an  article  on  Bohemia,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterlj 
Eeview,  vol.  xc.  p.  427,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Rev.  1^.  B.  Clarke,  of 
Sydney,  had  arrogated  to  himself  credit,  with  reference  to  the  discovery 
of  Australian  gold,  which  properly  belonged  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
who,  from  a  comparison  between  the  geological  structure  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  Australian  Cordillera,  predicted  in  1846  the  re^ilts 
which  were  subsequently  verified.  It  has  since  transpired  that  the 
eminent  traveller  Count  Strzelecki,  in  1839,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  in  1841, 
detected  a  rock  to  be  auriferous,  but  neither  of  them  printed  a  sylUble 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  Count,  at  the  request,  it  appears,  of  the 
Colonial  authorities,  never  even  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  Eng- 
land. While  therefore  it  is  as  undoubted  as  ever  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  distinguished  English  geologist  were  formed  independently, 
and  were  the  first  published,  we  must  yet  admit  that  our  charge  against 
Mr.  Clarke  was  unfounded,  and  we  must  express  our  regret  that  ve 
should  have  given  needless  pain  to  an  accomplished  man  who  has  since 
thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  structure  of  Australia.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  the  merit  of  a  laige 
scientific  induction  and  the  circumstance  of  recognising  a  piece  of  auri- 
ferous rock. 


NOTE  TO  NUMBER  CLXXXVH. 

In  the  article  upon  Gray  in  our  last  number  a  passage  ju  quoted  at 
p.  7  from  a  letter  written  by  Walpole  from  Eton,  in  which,  after  mention- 
ing that  an  old  schoolfellow,  Asheton,  is  to  preach  on  Sunday  momiDg, 
he  adds,  ^  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  standing  up  funking  over 
against  a  conduit  to  be  catechised.'  The  Provost  of  Eton  has  done  us 
the  favour  to  point  out  that  '  conduit ' — the  word  given  in  all  the  edi- 
tions of  Walpole — is  a  misprint  for  '  conduct.'  The  explanation  sub- 
joined by  Dr.  Hawtrey  of  the  true  reading  will  be  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  every  future  edition  of  the  Letters.  ^  The  curates  of  Eton  College 
are  called  Conducts^  and  in  Walpole's  time,  and  for  many  yean  aft^, 
the  Fellows,  whose  office  it  was  to  catechise  the  King^s  Scholars  in  Lent, 
relieved  themselves  of  that  duty,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Conducts. 
The  office  has  been  for  the  last  twelve  years  very  properly  assigned  to 
the  Head  Master.' 


ERRATA  IN  NUMBER  CLXXXVII. 

Page  S6, 1.  last, /or  ancles  read  brothers. 
„  219,  L  18, /or  five  read  four. 
„  235,  1.  33, /or  1796  read  1795. 
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one  of  the  excellences  of,  330  note. 


Curson,  The  Hon.  Robt., 
by,  509-546— and  see  Turkey. 

Cuyp,  works  of;  502. 


D. 

Digest  of  Criminal  Law,  461. 

lyEnghien,  Duke,  murder  of,  255. 

Du  Casse,  A.,  M^moires,  Corre- 
spondance  Politique  et  Militaire  du 
Roi  Joseph,  par,  212 — and  see  Bou- 
naparte. 


E. 

England,  course  to  be  adopted  by.  re- 
garding Turkey,  801. 
Eyck,  Van,  worlis  of,  484. 


P. 

Fellows,  Sir  C,  on  the  Turkish  cha- 
racter, habits,  &c.,  543. 

Forster's  Life  and  Times  of  G<ddsmith, 
331  note. 

France,  state  of  politics  in  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  1 9th  centary,  129 — 
confiscation  of  newspaper  property, 
131 — leading  particulars  in  histoiy 
of,  from  1814  to  1830,  13»— politiosl 
passions  and  national  peculiarities  of, 
at  coronation  of  Charles  X.,  136— 
and  see  Guizot. 

Funerals,  Royal,  395. 


G 

Gray,  Thomas,  the  Works  and  Corre- 
spondence of,  1 — taste  and  jnd^ent 
of  Mason,  ib. — his  revbion  of  Gray's 
composition,    3  —  diligence  of  Mr. 
Mitford,  5— birth  and  early  lif^  of 
Gray,  i6. — ^at  school,  6 — Anictoo,  7, 
606— at  Cambridge,  8 — qnarrel  iritfa 
Walpole,  9— early  literary  pursuits, 
12 — Ode  on  the  Spring,  IS— retain 
to  Cambridge,  14— Greek  studies,  16 
— correspondence  with  Walpole,  17 
— account  of  the  trial  of  rebel  Lorda^ 
19— College  conte8ts,20— Christopher 
Smart,  ib. — first  publications  of  poems, 
22 — house  in  Comhill  burnt  S5— 
sympathy  of  friends,  ib, — ^the  *  Hegy,' 
25— the  *  Long  Story,'  26— deith  of 
his  mother,  27 — the  '  Bard '  and  Pin>- 
gress  of  Poetry,  28— their  obscwity, 
29— Colman's  parodies,  30— isofleRd 
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tlie  Poet-Lanreateship,  31  —  proee 
^vrorks,  32 — his  appreciation  of  odiers, 
34  —  his  taste,  35  —  observations  of 
George  III.,  anecdote  of  Duke  of 
^ork,  37— study  of  natural  history, 
38  —  increased  reputation,  40  —  ap- 
pointment as  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  tfr.~ illness  and  death,  42— 
personal  appearance,  i6. — habits  and 
mannen,  43 — taste  for  mnsic,  44 — 
ncTer  in  love,  t6. — his  letters,  45 — 
his  poetry,  t6.— management  of  metre, 
48— note  as  to  Asheton,  606. 
Geography,  Sacred,  history,  principles, 
and  results  of  its  progress,  considered, 
353  —  Arabia  and  Palestine,  354  — 
description  of  Canaan  in  the  Book  of 
Joshqa,  355— works  of  Josephns,  356 
— travellers  from  whom  information 
obtained)  357 — pilgrims,  ib. — curions 
mistakes,  358— pilgrim  writers,  359 
— discoverers,  360— Burckhardt,  361 
— literary  travellers,  ib. — Lord  Lind- 
say, 363 — M.  de  Saulcy,  364 — Lieut 
Lynch's  official  account,  365— mo> 
dem  travellers,  366 — works  of  travel, 
367 — writers  on  the  geography  of, 
368— maps  and  views  of,  369  note — 
leading  results  considered,  370— tra- 
dition, 371 — the  identity  of  ancient 
towns,  372  —  traditions,  373  —  con- 
nexion between  history  and  geography 
of  Palestine,  375 — general  character 
of  a  nation  and  its  geographical  situa- 
tion, 375  —  how  far  leading  ideas 
affected  by,  377— connexion  of  place 
and  event,  t6.— charm  of  realizing 
localities  and  scenes  of  sacred  history, 
379— scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul, 
381 — unexplored  parts,  383. 

George  III.,  anecdotes  of,  36. 

George  IV.  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  mar- 
riage of,  419. 

Greaves,  C.  P.,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Letter  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  by,  461 — and  aee 
Criminal  Law  Digest 

Great  Britain,  Treasures  of  Art  in,  467 
—and  see  Waagen. 

Greece,  on  Ancient  and  Modem,  525. 

Gr€goire,  the  Abbd,  140. 

Greek  T^hurch,  the,  state  of  in  Turkey, 
280 — empire  in,  considered,  298. 

^^ ,  435. 

Greeks,  nationality  of  the,  521 — their 
conduct  towards  Turkey,  522 — and 
see  Turkey. 

Guizot,  M.,  Biographic  de,  par  E.  Pas- 
callet,  122— par  Th.  DescWes,  ib.— 
character  of  the  works,  1*6. — review 
of  the  career  of  M.  Guizot  attempted, 
ib,  —  seizure   and  execution  of  his 


father,  123 — family  descent,  124 — 
state  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  125 
—atheism,  i6. — conduct  of  Madame 
Guizot,  126 — progress  of  young  Gui- 
zot, »6.— study  of  history  by,  127 — his 
marriage,  128— enters  political  life, 
129— state  of  politics  in  France,  129 
— attempt  at  a  constitutional  govem- 
ment  in,  130— confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, 131 — retum  of  Buonaparte, 
132— M.  Guizot  pleads  the  cause  of 
freedom  before  Louis  XVIII.,  132— 
leading  particulars  in  history  of 
France  from  1814  to  1830,  133— M. 
Guizot  takes  office,  ib.  —  political 
pamphlets  of,  134 — lectures  on  Origin 
of  Representative  Government,  135 
— political  passions  and  national  pe- 
culiarities of  Paris,  136— M.  Arago, 
137— General  Foy,  138— M.  Guizot, 
ib.  —  Cuvier,  139 — Abb^  Gr^ire, 
140— Laplace,  141— Charles  A.,  ib. 
— popularity  of  M.  Guizot's  lectures, 
146 — elected  to  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
147— appointed  minister  under  Louis 
Philippe,  148— «ssay  on  Washington, 
150— ambassador  to  England,  151 — 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  ib, — 
coldness  with  England,  152 — Italian 
politics,  154 — dismissal  from  Ministry 
in  1848,  155— its  consequences,  ib. — 
eeneral  causes  leading  to  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  157 — speeches  of  M.  Guizot, 
161— his  courage,  162 — escape  to 
England,  164— return  to  France,  165 
— literary  pursuits,  i6.— opinions  of, 
as  to  state  of  France,  167 — opera  of 
*Tarare,*  ib,  — the  French  Church, 
169. 
Gutzlaff,  Dr.,  on  Christianity  in  China, 
171— his  method  for  promoting,  191. 

H. 

Haxthausen,  Baron  de.  Etudes  sur  la 
Situation  Intdrieure,  la  VieNationale, 
et  les  Institutions  Rnrales  de  la 
Rnssie,  par,  423 — and  tee  Russia. 

Hedouin,  Alfred,  Steme  Inddit:  Le 
Koran,  traduit  par,  303  —  and  ue 
Steme. 

Hervey  Islands,  the,  97. 

Holland,  Lord,  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
Party  by,  384  —  culpable  misrepresen- 
tations, ib.,  and  y/o^e— manners  and 
appearance  of,  386  —  habitual  inac- 
curacy of,  387  — account  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  387  — Lord  Rosslyn,  388 
— Lord  Nelson,  389— case  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  391 — charge  against  Mr. 
Fitt,  t6— hatred  to  George  III.,  392 
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—  on  public  funerals,  895  —  Mr. 
Pitt,  396-405  — the  Goostree  Club, 
398~<A11  the  Talente,'  405— Lady 
Holland's  predilection,  t6. — illness  of 
Fox,  406— the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Whigs,  407— calumny  on  George 
III.,  408— Lord  Erskine,  410— Lord 
Sidmouth,  ib. — Mr.  Ponsonby,  411 — 
Lord  Ellenborough,  t6.— discussions 
on  Catholic  question,  412 — the  King 
and  the  Cabinet,  413 — inquinr  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
418— marriage  of  George  IV.  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  419. 

Horsham,  borough  of,  enfranchisement 
of  under  old  and  new  Beform  bills, 
579-684. 

Howson,  Rev.  J.  S.,  353— and  ate  Geo- 
graphy, Sacred. 

Humboldt,  Baron  Alexander  von,  Cos- 
mos by,  49  —  reasons  for  bringing 
work  before  the  public,  ib, — his  di- 
versity of  knowledge,  ib, — title  of 
the  work  considered,  50 — difficulties 
with  which  encumbered,  52 — in- 
jurious effect  of  title  and  scheme,  53 
— advance  of  physical  science,  ib, — 
division  of  the  work,  54 — perception 
of  natural  beauty,  56 — of  landscape, 
57 — progress  of  discovery,  58— clas- 
sification, ib.  —  on  the  discovery  of 
America,  59 — Astronomy,  61 — cos- 
mical  space,  ib.  —  transmission  of 
light,  62 — motion  of  the  son,  63 — 
ethereal  medium,  63 — on  Natural  and 
Telescopic  Vision,  64 — number  and 
distribution  of  stars,  65— disruption 
of  bodies,  68— variable  brightness,  69 
— double  stars,  70— distances  of  fixed 
stars,  71— the  Pleiades,  74— uebule, 
75— Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  t6. — our 
own  solar  system,  77— aiscovery  of 
Neptune,  78. 

I. 

In((crsolI,  Charles,  work  of,  on  the 
Buonaparte  family,  215  —  and  9ee 
Buonaparte. 


Jews,  peculiarity  of  features  of,  551 

note, 
Johnson,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  Sterne,  333. 


Kharaj,  or  capitation  tax,  paid  by  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey,  295.  * 


Landscape,   just   perceptioii  of,  nerer 

reached  by  Greeks  or  Romaiis,  57. 
Landseer,  Sir  E.,  on  the  paintiaga  d 

507. 
Lapland,  travels  in,  196 — ^and  «€»  Cbs^ 

tren. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  works  of,  467. 
Life,  shortness  of,  accounted  for,  104. 
Light,  transmission  a(  62. 
Lindsay,  Lord,  Letters  of^  363. 
Louis  Philippe,  general  canaes  leading 

to  downfiU  o^  157. 

M. 

Malton,  borough  of,  in  Reform  Act 

576-578. 
Marquesas  Islands,  the,  106. 
Mason,  Wm.,  Memoirs  of  Gray,  by,  1. 
Menscbikoff^  Prince,  as  special  amfass- 

sador  to  Constantinople,  266. 
Michelet,  H.,  opinions  o(  on  EnglaMl, 

147. 
Minority,  proposed   representation  o1^ 

590. 
Missions  to  the  Pacific,   80 — and  tee 

Pacific. 
Mitford,  Bev.  John,  1— and  tee  Gray. 


N. 


Napoleon  Buonaparte,  fiUsifieatioB  of 
dates  respecting,  218 — and  see  Buo- 
naparte. 
Nelson,  Lord,  account  of^  by  Lord  HoU 
.  land,  389— sagacity  and  judmentof, 
390— meeting  of,  with  WdliagtoB, 
390. 


Omar  Paska,  285. 


P. 

Pacific,  Islands  of  the,  missionary  viiiti 
to,  80 — unfairness  towards  missioo- 
aries,  82— «vils  to  contend  against,83— 
on  missionary  government  and  fatore 
population,  85— distinction  of  rsoes 
of  inhabitants,  86 — the  Polyneasni, 
t5.— the  Sandwich  Islanda,  t&.— Ks- 
mehameha,  87 — lake  of  boiling  lava, 
88  —  first  introdoction  of  Boaifh 
priests,   89--Mr.  Bingham,  90— the 
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*  csonititation'of  1840, 90— aohooU,  91 

— Honolnlu,  91 — gaieties,  ib.  —  de- 
crease ID  nati've  popalation,  92 — dis- 
sezftsions,  ib. — Society  Islands,  93 — 
Tahiti,  t6.— Dr.  CoalCer's  aoconnt  of, 
94  —  French  protectorate,  95  —  the 
Herrey  Islands,  97  —  progress  of 
Christianity,  t&.— Pitcaim's  Island,  98 
—  John  Adams,  ib.  —  Lieutenant 
Nobbs,  tfr.— Joshna  Hill,  99— present 
state  of  the  island,  100 — Mr.  Bn>die*s 
accoont  of,  102 — mntual  attachments 
ol^  t&— increase  of  population,  103— 
early  deaths  aoooanted  for,  104 — 
emigration  requisite,  106  —  Norfolk 
Island,  ib, — the  Marquesas,  ib, — tat- 
tooing, 107 — fhilure  of  missions,  108 
— Gambier  Islands,  ib, — Samoa,  109 — 
missimiary  station,  110— secular  in- 
aCmction,  ib, —  oratory.  111 — ciyil 
irars,  112  —  Tonffa,  or  Friendly 
Islands,  113 — Wesleyan  missions,  ib. 
— King  George,  114 — ^anecdote,  115 
— religions  wars,  116— armed  inter- 
ference by  missionaries,  117 — their 
own  self-defence,  t^.— Hlefects  in  Me- 
thodist training,  118  —  idleness  of 
natives,  i6.~local  preachers,  119 — 
asceticism,  ISO — Puritanism,  121. 

Painters,  the  old  school  of,  482— the  mo- 
dem English,  504 — and  see  Waagen. 

Palestine,  see  Geography,  sacred. 

Peni^no,  Pietro,  works  of,  485. 

Pilgnm  travellers,  the  works  of,  357. 

Pitcaim's  Island,  98. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  notice  of,  by  Lord  Holland, 
396-405. 

Pioa  VII.,  Pope,  arrest  and  transmission 
of,  from  Italy  to  France,  144. 

Polynesia,  missiona  to^  80 — and  see 
Pacific. 


Baphael,  specimens  of  works  of,  in 
England,  489— his  8cholar8,*490. 

Raskolnick  pietists,  characteristicB  of, 
207. 

Beform  Bill,  the  new,  558 — speech  of 
Lord  John  Russell  on  its  introduction, 
ib» — motive  and  object  of,  559— its 
secret  history,  560 — Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  561— frequent  changes  of  Go- 
vernment, i>6l— suggestions  of  writers 
adopted  by  Ministers,  562— rej^resen- 
tation  bjr  numbers,  563  —  universal 
tviSng^  m  the  French  and  American 
repnbUcs,  564— checks  upon,  565 — 
right  of  voting,  567 — ^restrictions  and 
quaHficfttions,  569 — results  of  demo- 


cratic encroachment,  570— on  repre- 
sentation, 571 — the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 572 — ^the  Lords,  574 — disfran- 
chisement of  boroughs  on  numerical 
principle,  576— population  returns, 
577  — Appleby,  t6.— Maltorf,  578— 
Horsham,  579-584  —  Morpeth,  t6. 
—  Midhurst,  580  -—  proposed  new 
boroughs,  582 — ^use  of  old  ones,  583 
— Mr.  Croker's  speech  on  nomination 
system,  ib, — anomalies  of  the  numeri- 
cal principle,  586 — great  object  of  the 
bill,  587  —  propose  new  boroughs, 
588— Birkenhead,  t(.— Staleybridge, 
589— distribution  of  new  seats,  589 — 
representation  of  the  minority,  590 — 
the  cumulative  vote,  592 — the  single 
vote,  593  — the  educational  enfran- 
chisement, 593— the  bar,  595— crea- 
tion of  new  votes,  597  —  monetary 
qualifications,  ib, — capacities,  600 — 
payment  of  taxes,  600 — ^non-vacation 
of  seats  by  Ministers,  602. 

Rembrandt,  works  of,  498. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  558 — and  see  Re- 
form Bill. 

Russia,  the  empire  of,  423— her  power 
and  influence,  i6.— true  source  of  na- 
tional greatness,  424  —  Baron  von 
Haxthausen's  survey  of  the  social 
condition  of,  f6. — her  distinguishing 
characteristics,  425— ardent  patriot- 
ism, t6.— population  and  extent  of, 
426  n.— dialects,  427 — reli^on,  iftw— 
social  organization,  t6. — social  autho- 
rity, 429 — nobili^,  •6.— condition  of 
the  serf,  431— social  position  amongst 
nations,  433— reli^n  of,  435— the 
Greek  Church,  tb,  —  the  Russian 
Church,  16.— clergy,  437— the  Bible 
Society,  438 — revenues  of  the  Church, 
439— pilgrimages,  ib, — the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  441— resources 
and  revenue  of,  442— system  of  taxa- 
tion, 444 — the  army  establishment, 
445— cosaacks*  447— system  of  con- 
scription, 448— mortality,  449 — pay, 
451— personal  distinction,  i&.— the 
fieet,  452 — steam  power,  453— want 
of  coal,  t6. — real  military  strength, 
454— distribution  of  forces,  456 — ^Uie 
Emperor  Nicholas,  458. 

»  the  Emperor  of,  communica- 
tions respecting  Turkey  made  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  by,  with  the 
answers  returned,  509 —  and  see 
Turkey. 

,  the  progress  and  present  posi- 
tion of,  in  the  East,  260— and  see 
Turkey. 
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Sabine,  Lieot-Col.  Edward,  49 — ^and 
tee  Humboldt. 

Samoa,  or  Nayieators  Island,  109. 

Sandwich  Islands,  tbe,  86 — ^and  see  Pa- 
cific, Islands  of. 

Scharf,  George,  illastrations  to  Pol- 
lock's Dante  by,  470. 

Sentimental  Journey,  the,  323-329. 

Serfs  of  Russia,  condition  of,  431. 

Slade,  Captain,  admiral  in  the  Turkish 
fleet, '  Travels  in  Turkey  *  by,  509— 
and  see  Turkey. 

Smyth,  W.  W.,  'A  Year  with  the 
Turks,'  by,  509-517-546— and  see 
Turkey. 

Society  Islands,  the,  93 — and  see  Pacific, 
Islands  of. 

Stars,  number  and  distribution  of,  65. 

St.  Paul,  the  Life  and  Epistles  of,  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  353 — and 
see  Geography,  Sacred. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  biography  and  works 
of,  303— M.  Hedoum's  translation  of 
the  Koran,  tft.— on  the  genuineness  of 
the  work,  t&.— Sterne's  family,  304— 
birth  and  early  life  of,  •6.— educa- 
tion, 305— marriage,  306 — Tristram 
Shandy,  307 — Walpole's  opinion  of,  t6. 
— Warburton,  308 — the  assixe sermon, 
810— career  in  town,  311— later  vo- 
lumes, 314 —  visits  Paris,  315  —  his 
powers  of  entertainment,  ib. — joyous 
spirits,  317 — convention  wi.h  Cr^- 
billon,  318— Toulouse,  ii.— French 
physicians,  319 — his  last  sermon,  320 
— return  to  England,  ib. — his  publi- 
cation of  sermons,  322  —  intimacy 
with  Deists,  322— blasphemy  of,  323 

—  the  Sentimental  Journey,  323 — 
letters  to  Mrs.  Draper,  325  —  her 
death,  327,  and  note — illness  of,  328 

—  death  of,  330— liabilities,  3.^1  — 
publication  of  his  correspondence, 
332 — personal  description  of,  t6. — 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinions  of,  333 — the 
leading  idea,  334 — his  characters,  335 
— Uncle  Toby,  16.— other  charactera, 
338 — scheme  for  ridicule  of  pedantry, 
340  — extracts,  341— death  of  Mr. 
Shandy's  eldest  son,  343  — Sterne's 
position  as  a  novelist,  346 — his  ser- 
mons, 349. 


Tattooing,  process  of,  107. 
Teniers,  works  of,  501. 
Tburlow,  Lord,  aocoimt  of,  by  Lord 
Holland,  387. 


Titian,  Vorks  of,  in  Eng^nd,  49t. 

Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands,  113. 

Tradition,  existence  of,  in  all  covoatries, 
373. 

Tristram  Shandy,  307 — and  see  StrrDe. 

Turner,  on  the  paintings  of,  505. 

Turkey,  relations  between,  and  Rmna 
considered,  260,  261^k»um«  of  pre- 
sent difficulties,  t6.— early  Christi«ii 
sanctuaries  in  Jerusalem,   S62 — di»- 
putes  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  ih, — 
interference  of  Russia,  269— eondnct 
of  the    Porte,    ib, — interferoice  of 
Austria,  264 — further  negotiatkns  of 
France  and  Russia,  265— prepamioos 
of  the  latter,  266— conduct  of  Prince 
Meuschikoff,267 — his  categorieal  de- 
mands, 268  —  arbitrary  proeccdiag, 
269— bis  visit  to  the  Soltaa,  f70~ 
rejection  of  the  Russian  demaods,  2*1 
— her  ultimate  claims,  S72— Orals 
of  war,  273— circular  to  governncat 
agents,  274 — invasion  of  Turkey,  274 
— position  of  the  Anglo-French  fleets, 
275— condnctof  the  Siglish  Ministry, 
276— the  conference  at  Vienna,  ih.— 
declaration  of  war  by  Turkey,  278— 
demands  of  Russia  oonndered,  279— 
state  of  the  Greek  clergy,  aso—in- 
crease  of  Protestants,  281 — resouiera 
of  Turkey,  283 — her  popoIatioD,  ib. 
— organisation  of  the  army,  285— 
Omar  Pasha,  t6.— cavalry,  286— the 
navy,  287 — finances,  ib. — the  gofern- 
ment  of  Christian   subjects,  289— 
Russian  interference  in  the  Princi- 
palities, ib — the  Bulgarians  and  Ser- 
vians, 290 — Christians,  291 — Circas- 
sians, 292 — on  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining the  independence  of  Turkey, 
293— position  and  rights  of  Christian 
population,  295 — ^grievances  of,  A — 
policy  of  Russia,  297 — the  question 
of  a  Greek  empire  considered,  296 — 
power  of  maintenance  and  resources 
of  the  Porte,  300. 

Turkey,  correspondence  and  communi- 
cations relating  to,  509 — conduct  of 
France  and  Russia,  510 — Lord  Aber^ 
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lohdoh  :  pbintbo  bt  williah  clowes  and  sous,  stamfobd  stbebt, 
and  cbarino  cbosb. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  REFORM  BILL 

IN  No.  CLXXXVIII. 

■ 
P.  560,  line  5  from  the  top,  for  'ctn  kcmiovt'  read  *«»  terma  of  dedtkm  imd 
even  dtctation.* 

P.  581,  line  17  from  top,  for  <  uncle*  read  'cousin  and  faiher-m-law.' 

P.  585,  line  19  from  top,  for  '  to  return  two  membert  *  read  'to  retain  Ui  mde* 

served  franchise.' 

P.  585,  line  29,  for  *two'  read  '  an  equal  share* 

P.  594,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  dele  the  sentence  beginmng  *  We  cannot'  and 
ending  'minority,' 

These  inaccuracies,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  no  importance  whatsoever  to  the 
argument,  but  it  is  as  well  that  thej  should  be  corrected;  and  we  may  add  that 
they  are  the  only  ones  we  haye  discovered  on  a  revision  of  that  Article. 
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